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TO EXCHANGE PAPERS. 

Am a great in^oiily of Ibe papers with which we 
exchange ace of little benefit to us, we ahall expecl 
all thoM that wish to contiDiie to receive thisperiodi. 
cal, will give a favomble notice of it under their edi- 
torial head, and one inseition in their adreitiBing 
colutnns of ila prospectus, which will be round on ' 
laal page of this inimbeT, and send such papers to 
office marked and dons up outside so as to calch the 
eve at 00C4. All journals not requested to continue 
the exchange may then slop their paper, although 
the; ^11 M sent the Agriculturist monthly, ' " 
they receive k number for January, 1846. 
reason for our makiiig this request is, that we have 
not time to look over the greater part of the papers 
sent u» ; we wish, therefore, to save them the trouble 
of enveloping them for as. We are greatly obliged 
by the kind notices of the press, and solicit a contin- 
uation of them, and shall be happy to reciprocate 
Ukeir favors in any way in our power. Any singlt 
article which may t^pear in then journals likely ic 
interest us perMnaliy, or beneSl the cause of agricul- 
ture, they wiil greatly ob!«e us by sending it to this 
office conspieuonaly tnarkedaBd dons up outside. 

All editore, when ureeable to them, will please 
act as agents for ub, takiig the commissions allowed 
by the proapectus. la M doing a mutual beoelit will 
be Goolened- Our paper baa scarcely yet been beard 
of in many parts of the coanliy, and we shall be 
nndenmany obligalioas to our cotemporaries if they 
will aid in making it more widely known. This can 
aaeily be done by a little effort; and as it is a work 
«{ great ntility to the farmer, and does not come in 
ctnopelition with the newspaper ^ress, we trust they 
•rill extend to a* their geoeroua aid. 



TO THE FRIENDS OF AGRICULTUHE. 

With this number commences the Fourth Volume 
of our journal, and in again appearing before you, 
we trust we shall have your renewed exertion in its 
behalf. Nearly all the contributors to this periodi- 
cal are practical agriculturists, and speak of such 
things only as they are in the daily habit of perform- 
ing while others are known and esteemed for tbeii 
advances In those sciences which directly beneSt the 
farmer, and add to his power of pioduction. The 
monthlv perusal of such a work as this by the agri- 
cultural class, is not only of incalculable benefit to 
each member of it individually, but to the country at 
large. All, therefore, who exert themselves in the 
spread of this paper are doing a public good, and i& 
making it more generally known, will be consciouB 
of having performed a highly meritorious act. Then 
are thousands of farmers throughout the country who 
do not yel see an agricultural periodical. Let every per. 
son, then, whose eye may rest upon this page, make 
unceasing eSbrts to bring one to their notice, and in- 
duDe them at least to read, if Ihey will not subscribe— 
trusting that they will ultimately be convinced df 
what is for their true interests. 

Thus far we hive scarcely fubliehed a word of tbe 
raonyhighlyflatteringthingssaidofthis periodical; We ^ 
chose to let it Ldce its own ailent course, and find 
such faror with a discerning public as it best mighL 
Three handsome bound volumes ere ik>w given la 
the world by which to judge of it, and of these, one 
of the most distinguished practical farmers of lHa 
South thus writes us : " Permit me to say, without ia- 
tending anything like flattery, that I r»anl the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist as standing AT THE HEAD of our 
agticoUuial joumalsi and it has been lo well nw- 
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THE COTTON TRAWE. 
Professor McCay, of the University of Gcoreia, in 
a weU-considereil article in the Merchant' Slaga- 
zi&e» thufl sums up the probable prod action of Cotton 
for tiie past year, and it» probable consumption for 
the year to come« 

United States Crop, ----- 2,460,000 
English Import from India, * - - 160,000 
Ei^Iish Import from olber placest - 140,000 



— k:-<i^» 



Total Stipply, 2,750,000 

Balen^ 

Wants of the United Statc», . - - - 370,000 
France from the V. States, 420,000 
the Continent from " 180,000 

« of England, - - - 1,480,000 

2,450,000 



« 



•« 



Excess of Supply, 300,000 

Mr. MeCay anticipates that this additional burthen 
will be felt very severely. We must confess that 
we think so too. Since he wrote his article, cotton 
has fallen considerably, and is at this moment accord- 
ing to quality, from | to |d. per pound lower than 
erer before known in England, and full i to I of a 
cent in our own coantry. 

If oar planters go on increasing their production, 
cotton will soon not be worth over 2 to 5 cents ner 
ib., accofding to quality, on the plantation. At this 
price no man can live by it Wl»t is the remedy ? I 
Simply, ndse less of this and more of other pfoducts. 
Here is one thing lor example: We believe that a 
pound of fine Merino wool may be raised in that 
par^ of the south suitable for keeping sheep, as 
cheaply as 3 pounds of cotton can be grownr The 
Ibrmer would oe worth 40 cents oik the plantation at 
the lowest, the latter not to exceed 12. centsr which 
makes a difference in f&vat of wool-growing of more 
than 300 pei cent. 

But we hear the planters say, well, when we 
get to raising wool, the price of that must fall too. 
Suppose itdoe»? It will still be a profitaible busi- 
ness, even at 20 cents per pound ; for sheep will 
enricb your lands, and fit ihem for other good crops, 
while cotton impoverishes thenr. Yet so long as we 
import wool (which we still continue to do), Aexe is 
littte prospect of its becoming lower ; and when we 
have supplied ourselves, we can then look abroad 
for a market. Great Britain alone imports nearly, if 
not quite, 50,000,000 lbs. annually, and France a 
considerable , quantity. Here, then, is a dlAnoe of a 
maricet for a long time ; for we only raise now 
about ^fee-fifths of what Great Aritain alone imports, 
and it would be years before we could reach the pro- 
duction of 60 millions. In ihe mean while it must 
be recollected that our own consumptioD ydil ber ra- 
pidly on the increase. Space forbids our pursuing this 
subject any furtiier in this No., but we intiend to retert 
to me general subject of growing wool in oar next 

OjaaoLKL AcffiRGT.— Mr. A. Sherman is appdnted 
a genoal agent for the American Agriculturist, and is 
authorized to tsdee subscriptions and appoint si^ 
agents in any part of the Ulnited States. We recom- 
Buend hdnr to die attention of our friends wherever 
Be may go^ and hope they wiU give him such assistr 
a»ee aawiU forwacd thanbjcietol' hia exertJoM; 



SAIiE OF THE LATE Mr. GrOVE*8 SaXON FlOCHS.— ' 

We underaWnd that the sale of these superior anrf * 
thorough bred Saxon sheep, particulariy at Medina, 
Ohio, went off very spiritedly, and that the animal? 
generally brought fair prices. The bucks were most- 
ly taken at from $10 to $60 each; the ewes from 
%d to S30. A few, as choice as any sold, still re- 
main on hand, which ca» be had at moderate prices 
by application to S. A. Cook, Esq. o* Buskirk'S' 
Bridgfe, N. Y. This is precious blood, and of un- 
doubted pedigree, and those -Nfishing superior Saxons^ 
would do well to apply before it is too lafe. 

HiriAtN© IvmkJt Corn.— W is said that (he meal 
ground from Indian com hulled, makes a much nicef 
article, and is greatly preferred not only in our country 
but in England, to that usually sent thither ground 
unhulled. The process of hullinp cofti, as practised 
among the Frencn iff Louisiana, is slow and expen- 
sive. Not long since we t^ere infoiroed that the 
same machine which is used for making pearl barley 
and split peas, with a slight modification, had beeir 
effectually used for hulling com* Can any of otrf 
readers- mform us as to tois ? If it he a fact, wer 
should be highly gratified to receive a description and 
drawing of ine mawhine. Anything that can be done 
to pronjote Ae eole of comv or com meal,- in England/ 
would confer a great benefit on our weirtem statesy 
this being one of their chief pMxlnets. 



Mr. Parsons in EtJUopi.— Samuel B. Pawrons, Esq./ 
of tde extensive nursery establishment of Parsons & 
Co., ar Flushing, Long Island, sailed for Havre last 
month, in the pacfcet-ship Aigo^ He wiU be absent 
nearly a year, and vteit France, My, Germany, and 
Great Kntain, He will pay paapficnlar attention t<f 
horticultural subjects ^hile abroad, and we shall 
hope to hear from him' occasionally while absent 
Mr. Robert Parsons, of the same firm, returned Iron* 
his European toar last Ctetobcr^ 

Mr. NtwBoeifl in Eu»otA— TlKimas It New- 
bottld, Esq., one of the most extensive farmers antf 
sfiock-breedeis of Livingston County, recently railed 
for France, with the view ol making quite an Euro- 
pean tour- He will devote much ol his time while 
absent to ^ improved systems of agficnlture and 
fine stock abroad*^ It affords- us great pleasure to no- 
tice such c^mnges in regard to the viewa of gentletiien 
now crossing the Atlantic, and we cannot but hope 
that we steH have an opportunity of making sucb 
records often hereatfter. 

The A»«™^"^» Heri> Boo*.— We beg gcatlemenr 
to recollect that we are not the proposers, and have 
nothhjg todo witfr getline up this work ; it ijf^Sge- 
coiently, very unMr in them to tax us with HEAVY 
POSTAGE on long pedigrees, file record of which theff 
dime are interested in. It is a f itifm way of boiln^ 
U8 and picking oui pockets, to boot By referring to 
page 1'54 of our last* volume, they wilt see the terms 
propoaed for inserting pedigrees; It will be a labon- 
ous and ungrateful task to whoever undertakes itj 
and it was expresdy premised, diat postage at least 
shoidd be prepaid on all comnranications. Ifl other 
matlem in whwh we have no earthly concern, We are 
often most unceremoniously taxed. If those people" 
who do this, had the smallest sense of justice or pro** 
jciety^ they wouUl pay their own fost^iM^ 
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FARMERS' CLtBS. 



The fannera of every neighborhood shotdd form 
themselves into a club, and meet once a week during 
the winter for the purpose of discussinff such thinn 
.as tend to their mutual improvement It is astonish- 
ing what an amount of knowledge they may thus ob- 
tam» and how greatly their interests will be forwud- 
ed. Theoe meeting may be held at some central 
building in the neighborhood* such as the school* 
house, court-house> or a respectable tavern. But the 
best place, in our opinion, for a club meeting» is at 
the farmers* own homes ; where they should be held 
alternately till the whole neighboiiiood is gone 
over, and then commence anew ; and so keep on in 
regular routine. It would be well to have these meet- 
ings once a week in the winter, and once a month in 
the more busy season of the year. Clergymen , Phy- 
sicians, Lawyers, Merchants, Mechanics, and indeed 
nearly every other professioQ associate for mutual 
improvement, and the furtherance oi their own 
interests; then why should not the farmers?— the 
most numerous and worthy class by far in every na- 
tion, and without whom the world would soon come 
to an endv Unite, then, for mutual benefit and in- 
struction in every hamlet and neighborhood — no mat- 
ter how few your numbeiv-^form yourselves into 
dubs. We know of nothing so well calculated to 
instruct you, and raise you to that rank which your 
bdividual worth and importance as a class* en- 
title you to assume. Be you the rulers as well as 
the workeis of the land ; and allow no other class 
whatever in this great republic to take precedence over 
you, whether in the scientific or practical knowledge 
of your profession. 

Nkw Vout Farmers* Club. — ^At the meeting, De- 
iDember 14th, Air. Wakeman presented some miunmy 
wheat received by Wm. H. Maxwell from Egypt. It 
Was distributed among the members for ex{)eriments 
in sowing another year. Some conversation took 
place on the diseases of animals, but nothing partic- 
ularly new was elicited. The application of sea- 
weed was disc^Hsed and an analysis of some soils 
Was read. Dt% Field exhibited his beautiful cattle 
dog, which will drive either cattle or sheep. 

Nianber of Animals annnally Slaughtered in this 
Ciiy^ and prUtcipaUy consnmed by its inhabitants, — 
According to a committee of three butoheis, there are 
60,00i9 beeves, average weight 650 Ibsb each, making 
32,500,000 lbs. ; 150,000 Sleep and lambs, weight 
about 11,000,000 lbs.; 200,000 swine, weight 150 
lbs. each, making 30,000,000 lbs. ; calves were widely 
estimated at from 10,000 to 25,000. We do not see 
any account oC fish and poultiy, of both of which 
there is a great consumption^ 

ANNtJAL MteffriNO or ths Nxw York I^ate 
AoRHn/LTURAt SociSTY. — This will take place in 
Albany about the middle of this month, and continue 
several days. For the paiticulare of the progtamme 
of this, see our laA \aolume, p^ 345. It Will be a 
most ittleresting and important meeting, and we hope 
4% will be well attended by all the friends of agncul- 
lute Vrho can uoesibly make it convenient to do so. 
We understand that the hospitality of the citizens 
will te extended to all strangers who visit Albany 
for the occasion, sad eveiytbu^g be dooe to nsike 
their alay «(gie6dl>fe» 



PACKING PROVISIONS FOR THE ENGLISH 

MARKET. 

We think we cannot do our readers a greater ser- 
vice, than copying the following article, addressed to 
Messrs. Hitchcock, Livingston, & Co., from an Ameri- 
can gentleman now in England, who has paid much 
attention to the subject If properly cured and pack- 
ed, Great Britain, and her East and West India Colo- 
nies, would take nearly ail our surplus provisions. 
It is of great importance to us, then, to adopt their most 
approv^ methods of jacking, and if necessary, even to 
sacrifice a little to their whims and prejudices. But 
the English method is undoubtedlv far superior to our 
own, and it is certain that we shall not command the 
market there till we adopt it ; the sooner therefore it is 
done, the better, it will be for the interests of all par- 
ties concerned. 

Pork. — This is cut into four or ax pound pieces, ac- 
cording to the size of the hog. Wnere the carcase 
weighs two hundred and fifty and under, it is cut into 
four-pound pieces ; large hogs are cut into six-pound 
pieces. The hog is first slit mrough the back-bone in 
naif ; then passed to the trimming-block, where the 
half-head and legs are cut ofi*, the leaf and tender-loin 
taken out, and the whole side split lengthwise through 
both^the shoulder and ham, and as near the centre as 
is consistent with the proper shape and size of the 
diflferent pieces. From the block, the strips pass to 
the scales, where the weieht is ascertained, and called 
to the man at the cutting-olock, who divides each strip 
into the requisite sized pieces. Both the splitting and 
piercing require skill and judgment, as much depends 
upon having the pieces well and sizeably cut. From 
thence it goes to the rubbing-table, where each piece 
is thoroughly rubbed in salt in the same manner as in 
curing bacon. After the salt has been well rubbed in, 
it is put into pickling tubs, holding from three to five 
hundred pounds, well covered with salt, but no water 
or brine added. Here they remain fhmi eidit to ten 
davs. It is taken to the washing trough or vat, 
where each piece is thoroughly washed in clean brine, 
trimmed, and tormented, as the process of trying is 
called. The tormentor is an instrument of wood or 
metal, the size of a small dish, and is thrust into the 
lean parts of each piece to ascertain that it is projperly. 
cured and free from taint It is then messed and 
weighed, so that the requisite number of nieces shall 
weigh exactly the number of pounds for tne barrel or 
tierce. It is then put up in the proper package, and 
freely salted while packing, and saltpetre added at the, 
rate of a common wine-^kss full to the hundred 
pounds. The last layer is pounded in by a heavy 
iron weight, and capped with coarse salt It is, then 
passed to the cooper, who puts in the head, and puts 
on to the barrel one, and on to the tierce at least tnree 
iron hoops at each end. The package is then filled 
with clean strong brine, bunged tight, branded, and is 
then ready for market 

The great utilitv of this method of curine, consists. 
in the certainty of the meat keeping in good condition 
for years in any climate. The blood gets all drained 
out of the meat before it is barreled, and hence oua 
great cause of injury is avoided. I saw pork and beef 
which had been two years in the banrel, which was 
as sweet as when first put up, and the brine was per- 
fectly clear. A friend in London unpacked several 
packages of Irish and Hamburgh cured provisions, by 
the aide of Amerioui. The eontrnt was aaythiBg 
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but flattering to our taste or skill. 1 could very readily 
tee why our beef and pork bore so bad a name in the 
market, and was so much of a drug. The meat was 
not inferior; but it was badly messied, worse cut and 
cured, and the brine nearly as red as blood ; and pre- 
senting, by the side of the other, not a very palatable 
appearance. The laiigpe hogs, or heavy pork, which 
is uniformly cut into six-pound pieces, is packed in 
tierces, and is then called India or Navy pork. The 
four-pound pieces are put in barrels. 

A BarrH of Prime Pork should contain from 
m'enty-five to thirty pieces, cut from the fibs, loins, 
chines, and belly pieces, all lyins" between the ham 
and shoulder, forming what is called the broadside or 
middle. Three hams and two hind-leg pieces, or 
tiiree hind-leg pieces and two hams,' and fifteen or 
twenty pieces from other parts of the ho^, except no 
part of tne head. The meat must be of pnme quality, 
nrm, and well-fattened, cut into four-pound pieces, 
exactly fifty to the barrel, and weigh not less than 
two bundled pounds nett, and must have a good cap- 
ping of St. Uoes, or other coarse salt. This is indis- 
pensable. Bacon mess pork is so called when the full 
proportion of prime pieces in prime mess is withheld ; 
there are, therefore, various classes of bacon pork. 
Tierces contain the same number, that is, fifty |iieces 
of six pounds, and the same rules as to messing are 
to be observed as in the barrel. The tierce must have 
not less than three hundred pounds, and well capped 
with salt. It is usual to put in fifty-two pieces. 
In bacon mess, fhe number of prime mess pieces 
should be marked upon the head No part of the 
ho^s head is allowed in any instance. 

Seef. — ^This is uniformly cut into eight-pound 
pieces, and cured, in all particulare, precisely as pork, 
except a larger proportion of saltpetre is used in pack- 
ing. Beef is almost entirely packed in tierces. For 
export, tierces only should be used. 

A Tierce of Prune India Beef b\io\\\A contain forty- 
two pieces, eight pounds each, and weigh not less 
than three hundred and thirty-six pounds nett. It 
diould be made from well-fed bullockp, and contain 
thirty-two pieces of loins, flanks, rumps, plates, but- 
tocks, and briskets; ten pieces, consisting of four 
chines, two mouse buttocks, two shells of rumps, two 
pieces cut close up to the neck, with bone taken out ; 
no shins, thi^h-lK)ncs, or neck. To be well salted, 
and <^ped with St. Ubes or other coarse salt 

A Tierce of Prime Mess j&e^ should contain thirty- 
dgfat pieces of eight pounds, and weigh not less than 
three nundred and four pounds nett. It should be 
made from prime fat cows or heifers ; twenty-eight 
pieces of prime, from loins and chines, with one rib 
m each, flanks, rumps, plates, briskets, and buttocks ; 
with ten coarse pieces, consisting of two neck pieces, 
not the scrag, two thighs or buttock bones, with some 
meat to them, two shells of rumps, two or even fonr 
chines, not cut too close to the neck, and two shoulder 
pieces with partpf the blade bone in them, YttW salted 
and capped with St Ubes or other coarae salt. The 
tierces, whether for beef or pork, must be made of 
weU-seasoned oak, with eight wooden, and three iron 
hoops on each end. 

No pains to be spared in preparing and putting up, 
as the neat and tasty appearances of the packages will 
insure a more ready sale, than if put up in a uovenly 



see the mode of cutting up the carcase of an ox in 
London. The provisions exported from uiat metropo« 
lis, rule the trade in the West India Islands, and in 
other distant places abroad. It is very proper, there- 
fore, that American packers should understand the 
English methods. 
The annexed cut will show the London mode : 




CUTTING UP AN ox IN LOKnON.-Flg. 1. 

Hind'Quarter, Fore-QiMrter 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 



Loin. 

Rump. 

Aitch or adz-bone. 

Buttock. 

Hock. 

Thick flank. 

Thin flank. 



It may be useful toyounelf ortoyoar neigbbof8,to 



8. Foie-vib. 

9. Middle-rib. 

10. Chuck-iib. 

11. Brisket 

12. Leg of mutton piece. 

13. Clod and sticking and 
neck. 

14. This, properly speaking, is the brisket, and is 
left out in the English cut In a fgooA ox of the Dur- 
ham breed, it is a great point, and it gives Tery choice 
pieces for packing India Beef, as they are good meat, 
andperfectly free from bone. 

The relative value of these different cvto of an ox 
may be stated at their current Talue, viz. : when the 
rumps, loins, and fore ribs of a fine ox, will fetch 8d. 
a pound, the thick flank, bnttock, and middle rib, will 
fetch 6d. ; the aitch or adz-bone, thin flank, chuck-rib, 
brisket and leg of mutton piece, 5d. ; the clod and 
sticking and neck, 3d. ; and the legs and shins, 2d. a 
pound. Such is the difierence in valoe of the difier- 
ent cuts of an ox in the meat markets in London. 

It is well to observe that the greatest attention 
should be paid to making the brine, or pickle, whether 
for Beef or Pork. Pure water should be used in its 
manufacture ; for the sediment, from that which i» 
impure, will settle down upon the meat, and give it a 
baa color, and a slimy feel. Where river or rain 
water is used (and soft wafer should always be pre- 
ferred), it would be exceedingly desirable to filter it 
throtigh sand ; or, at least, to strain it A gruit deal 
of Beef and Pork is utterly unfit for exportation, by 
the use of unftltered water in making the brine. 

In packing provisions, the tierces, barrels, &c., 
should be made with great care and neatness. Clean, 
handsome ash staves are preferred ; and of such other 
hard, close-grained woods as will not stain the meat. 
Tierces should have four iron hoops or three ; one at 
each bilge, and one at each chime ; barrels with an 
iron hoop at each chime. The fuller hooped the bar- 
rel or tierce is, the better. f 

We noticed recentljr that the first year after the 
modification of the British Tariff, ifp to 31st August, 
1842, 3,367 barrels only of American beef were im- 
ported into Liverpool. The past year, up to 31st 
August, there were imported inio the same plao»r 
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0^12 barrels* and 10.789 tierces of beef. If we 
would onl^ pack oar beef neatly bv the above direc- 
tions, the importations in 1846 mignt doable those of 
1844» and a great increase likewise will be made in the 
importation of pork. 

IMPORTED POTATOES* 
To the great disgrace of this part of our country, 
potatoes are coming over here, in large quantities in 
most every packet ship from England^ and all sold at 
a handsome profit They are worth in Liverpool 
from 25 to 30 cents a bushel ; freight, duty, and all 
expenses of importation* make them cost nere from 
40 to 45 cents, so that they sell at a lair profit in this 
market. They are a better quality than our own, and 
Aerefore bring a higher pnce. by turning to patfe 
354 of our last volume, a simple remedy will be 
found for the rot in potatoes, which, if generally 
adopted by the farmertt, would enable them to raise 
this indispensable root without loss, and in a healthy 
state. Indeed, we are of opinion that the application 
of lime and charcoal alone, on a good soil, are suffi- 
cient to effect so desirable a purpose. Winter is the 
best time to prepare to transport these materials to 
those places where thev will be wanted in the spring. 
Then let the farmers look to it, and see that they 
have the means of preventing the rot another year 
among their potatoea 

DEATH OF SAMUEL STEVENS, ESQ. 

Many of our readers wiU have learned ere this, of 
the death of this eminent citizen on the 25th of No- 
vember last The press, the bar, and the municipal 
councilB of our city, vi^ with each other in domg 
justice to his private worth and valuable public ser- 
vices. From us a notice is due to his memory, as he 
was a iover of agriculture, and ardenUy engaged in 
promoting a more scientific knowledge of the art, and 
tiie general advancement of its interests. His con- 
tributions to this journal on the cultivation of the 
tfbrawberry and the peach tree, under the signature 
of S. 8., are charaeterized by great vsor of exprea- 
si6n, and acuteness of perception in alitheir practical 
details. At the time of his death, he was investi- 
gating the cause of the rot in potatoes. 

Mr. Stevens died a bachelor at the age of 60. He 
was devoted to the welfare of others, and especially 
to the care of his aged mother, who survives him, 
still active, and in the possession of all her ^ulties. 
His &tiier, Qenend Ebenezer Stevens, \i-as one of the 
memorable band who threw the tea overboard in Bos- 
ton harbor, at the £oaunencement of the Revolution ; 
he was eneaged dso in the sanguinary battle <rf Sa- 
ratoga, and at the siege and capture of Yorktown. 
He was considered the ablest artillery oflioer in the 
American amy. 

Mr. Stevens was the first President of the Board 
of AMermen «nder its present oivanization. He took 
an active part in the erection of the water-tanks in 
Twelfth street, the value of which piepared the pub- 
lic mind to sustain him in the great mea&uie of his 
life — the mtioduetion of the Cniton water into this 
cal}'. Well may his name be blessed and cbttrished 
for this ^eot and benefieent wt - Let each fountain 
j^aying its crystal waters in our public squares, be 
beieafter a perpetual monument to his memorr ! 

Mr, Stevens was happy in his dmneetic lelatiotts; 



universally respected ; and by his numerous brothers, 
several of whom hold eminent stations in this city, 
most tenderiy beloved. He died without pain, 
after a iineeriog disease, happy in the thoueht of the 
change which awaited him, and with a full hope of 
a blessed immortality. 

CORN AND "cob MEAL 

We have for a long time been much in ftivor of 
Com and Cob Meal, not only from our own experi- 
ence of its value as food, but of that of others. It 
is a great saving in point of economy; and it is gene- 
rally asserted tiSat horses, mules, and other animals, 
are not near as subject to colic when fed on this kind 
of meal as on pure com. Excellent machines for 
grinding it very rapidly by horse power, may be had 
in this city ; according to size, from $30 to $40 each, 
the cost of which, at the present high rate of com at 
the south and west (25 to 75 cents per bushel), 
would be saved on many a farm and plantation in a 
single month. Those who have not machines for 
grinding, will do well to soak their com in hot water, 
slightly salted, or what would be better, to boil it 
If pretty hungry, the animals will then eat the cob 
as well as the corn. But we are surprised that more 
attention, at the south and west, is not paid to the 
raising of oats for horse and mule feed : Uiey are in- 
finitely better than com. Chemical research and prac- 
tice both teach us that oats lav on good hard-work- 
ing flesh, while com makes iat, or soft flesh at the 
best, not fit to work on. If you wish to fat a hog or 
beef, give him com ; but if you want work, supply 
your animals with plenty of oats, barley, beans, and 
peas. 

SHELTER FOR STOCK. 

Liebig asserts that ** our clothing is merely an 
equivalent for a certain amount of food.** In other 
words, if we keep ourselves comfortable and warm,, 
we cannot eat so much, because the amount of heat 
to be supplied by the food is diminished. 

These observations are as applicable to domestic 
animals as to ourselves, and they teach the farmer 
the necessity of providing comfor&ble shelter for his 
stock. It has been prov^ by repeated experiments, 
that animals during the winter season entirety exposed 
to the weather, do not thrive as well, nor keep in as 
^ood condition, as those comfortably housed, altnough 
mey consume from 25 to 100 per cent the most 
food : thus showing the owners of stock, that if they 
have not sufiicient mercy upon their dumb beasts, to 
provide them shelter in winter, their interests at least 
should prompt them to do so. We can add littie to 
what we wrote mider this head in our last volume, 
more than to say, that an industrions and humane 
man will always find materials for cover for his 
stock, even if thev be of the roughest and radest 
kind. If we could do no better, we would ^Ven 
drive our animals into a wood for shelter, as traes 
and brush will at least break off the cdd rough 
winds, if they do no more. 

OrncB Hooits. — Owing to his avocations else* 
where, the editor of this paper will more usually be 
found at his office from 12 o*clOck noon till 2 P. M., 
at which time he will be pleased to see all who may 
be desinMis of favoring him with a calL 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH MANURES. 

Nitrate of Soda, Nitrate of Potash, Sulphate of 
Soda, Salt and Soot, — We condense from the English 
Agricultural Journal, a series of experiments with the 
alx)ye manures, made by Mr. Hannam on several 
kinds of grain the past season and detailed at consid- 
erable length. 

Oats — per imperial acre, over the sfiime kind of 
land where nothing was applied, eained with 84 lbs. of 
nitrate spda, mixed with 168 lbs. of common salt, 
5.76 bushels grain, and 304 lbs. straw ; with 112 lbs. 
of nitrate potash, 4.26 bushels grain, and 304 lbs. 
straw; with 112 lbs. of nitrate potash, 4.26 bushels 
erain, and 280 lbs. straw ; with 236 lbs. of salt, 6.66 
bushels grain, and 350 lbs. straw. 

Barley gained with 168 lbs. of nitrate soda, 14.12 
bushels grain, and 572 lbs. straw; with 112 lbs. 
nitrate soda, mixed with the same quantity of sul- 
phate soda, 11.55 bushels grain, and 432 lbs. straw; 
with 84 lbs. of nitrate soda, mixed with 168 lbs. salt, 
10.42 bushels grain, and 600 lbs. straw; with 114 
lbs. of nitrate potash, 11.16 bushels pain, and 714 
lbs. straw; witn 336 lbs. salt, 11.42 bushels grain, 
and 44 lbs. straw. 

Wheat gained with 140 lbs. of nitrate soda, 5.62 
bushels grain, and 424 lbs. straw; with 112 lbs. of 
nitrate potash, 4.25 bushels grain, and 316 lbs. straw ; 
with 32 bushels of soot, 2.25 bushels grain, and 68 
Iha. straw ; with 336 lbs. of salt, 1.4 bushels grain, 
and decreased the straw 96 lbs. ; with 1 40 lbs. of 
Sulphate soda, the grain decreased .83 of a bushel, 
and increased the straw 28 lbs. 

The good or ill success of such experiments, as 
detailed above, must always depend more or less on 
the situation of the land, the elements contained in 
the soil, and something on the season. For example : 
if the land be within reach of sea-breezes, which for 
centuries have been supplying it with soda, an appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda would not benefit it ; nor 
would nitrate of potash, a soil already containing a 
sufficiency of potash. It would be the same with 
lime, plaster, &c., &c. ; so that in making experi- 
ments, all these things must be considered. Still, we 
would not advise the farmer at all times to be at the 
expense of an analysis of his soil, to see what ele- 
ments it contained, but would advise him to make a 
few cheap experiments on a small scale, and if these 
proved successful, then enlaige them. This would 
cost him less than a good analysis, and be more cer- 
tain and satisfactory, as there will be attendant cir- 
cumstances in all experiments, over which the chemist 
can have no control, and for which he cannot always 
account. 



3>EGENERACY OF ANIMALS BY A CHANGE 

OF CLIMATE. 

The Maine Farmer says, "The principle seems 
now to be very generally recognized, that most cattle 
d<^generate with a change of climate." We cannot 
confess to any such general recognition, and must 
add, that a change of climate may as often be the 
BMans of an improvement in cattle, as a degeneracy 
m them ; for these mattera depend entirely on what 
tSMy toe, where taken, and how treated in their new 
home, , We think the Devons have not degenerated 
in New England* when proper attention has been paid 
to thor breeding, and we Jcnow that they have in- 



creased in size when taken to the rich pastures of fbo 
west Durhams and Heiefords would be likely t« 
degenerate in size In the extreme Northern States^ es- 
pecially on the short pastures of the mountains ; but 
they hold their own in the Middle and Western 
States. The Norman horse has lost in size in Cana- 
da; yet it is believed that he has gained in constitu- 
tion, speed and endurance. The blood bone brought 
from England has not deteriorated here, and the Ara- 
bian has gained in size. Sheep also hold their own 
remarkably well in America, especially the Merinoe 
of Spain, and the Southdowns of England. Does 
the editor expect his fine Cotswold bock, just received 
from Mr. Sotham, to degenerate ? We should be ap- 
prehensive in the colder climate of Maine that he 
might some in size; not so, however, in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and any other states in the same latitude, with 
good pastures. 

" Almost every connty " in England is very far, at 
present, from having its <* peculiar stock." Oa the 
contrary, we should think tnat full one- third of them 
have as great a mixture as can be found in any coun- 
tv in the United States. The imported cattle, such as 
the Durhams, Herefords, and Devons, are rapidly and 
widely spreadinff in Great Britain and Ireland ; and 
this they are doing without dmneracy» wherever 
good pasture is to be obtained* and proper attention is 
paid to them. They would not answer at all on the 
bleak mountains of Wales and Scotland, nor in the 
bogs of Ireland ; for nothing can live there, save the 
haxdy dwarf natives. But these improm, and very 
rapialy too, in a change of climate, when brongfat 
down to the rich lowland postnres ; and it is quite a 
system with the graziere m .Great Britain to thus fit 
these hardy animals for the London market 

CURE FOR FISTULA IN HORSES. 

Mr. Harmon, in the Genesee Fanner, attests to the 
efiicacy of the following singular method oi enring 
the fistula : 

" Procure a large warty toad» and having a thiek 

flove or mitten on the hand, take up the toad and 
old his back on the fistula for one or two minutes ; 
take it off a short time, then put it on again, and ml^ 
its back slightly over the afi^ted part, and continue 
to rub it thus for about an hour, by which time the 
toad will be dead, and should be buried. The horse 
will be rather uneasy at first, but after a few minutes 
he will stand quietly. Care should be taken not to 
hold your head too near or over the place of applica- 
tion, as the fumes are somewhat sickening. A milky 
fiuid, said to be poisonous, exudes from the warts odl 
the back of the toad, which is sapposed to give effi- 
cacy to the remedy. 

** The sore will discharge for three or fonr weeka 
after the operation » when the pus will come out and 
the place speedily heal. Very bad fistulas, of long 
standing, may require a second application, but in aU 
ordinary cases one will prove suificient" 

A friend at our elbow says, put a selon in the 
fistula, at the lower part of it. This will discharge 
the pus. Then inject soap suds, made from^ fine soap 
(Castile is the best), frequently for one day. Next 
inject a weak solution of oil of vitriol two, or per- 
haps three times a day, for one or two days. After 
this, wash- clean with sgap suds. In a short while 
the fistula will be well PoU-evii may be cured in 
the same way. 
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GARDEN vs. FIELD BEANS. 

We can well remember when the field bean was uni- 
versally used as a crop for harvesting dry, the garden 
bean being considered unsuitable for this purpose. 
The practice of late years has made serious inroads 
on this opinion ; and where this has been lonff tried, 
it is a common observation, even with uneducated 
consumers, that garden beans require much less pork 
to give equal body and flavor to them than is neces- 
sary with the field bean. 

Science comes in to verify and explain this opi- 
nion ; as it has been found on analysis, that the kid- 
ney contains 23.6 per cent of legumin, albumen, &c., 
while the field bean contains but 11.7 per cent, a 
difference in favor of the former of more than 100 
per cent, which, however, is lessened by greater 
proportions of some of the nutritious principles of 
the latter. The legumin, albumen, &c., is nearly 
aaalogons to the nutritious principles contained in 
neat, and hence the correct estimate placed upon the 
superior value of the kidney-bean for edible purposes. 
it may be added that, on strong soils^ the kidney- bean 
is equally wholesome, and a much more prolific 
l)earer than the field bean ; which is all that is neces- 
sary to be known, to ensure for it a substitution in 
all cases for the latter, by all such as read agricultural 
papers, or who take the least interest in the study of 
the why and wherefore of the farmer's profession. 



PEDIGREES OF MR. JARVIS' SHEEP. 

Cortland Village, Dec. 6, 1844. 
In my article in relation to the nedigrees of my 
Merino sheep, in your December No., allusion is 
made to the pedigrees of Hon. William Jarvia* sheep, 
from which mine are partially descended. A writer 
in the Agriculturist having ventured the conjecture 
that all of Mr. Jarvis' Mennos have received a Saxon 
cross, I forwarded to the latter the following inquiry : 
•— " Have you a flock of Merinos which you know 
to be the pure blooded descendants of your early im- 
portations P' I subjoin his answer. 

HsMRY S. Randall. 

Dear A'r,— In May, 1826, 1 purchased 52 or 53 
at the sale in Briehton, Mass., of the large importa- 
tion of Saxony £eep by Messrs. Searle of Boston ; 
and the following autumn I selected and separated 
one hundred Merino ewes from my flock, and the 
rest I crossed with Saxony bucks. Those hundred 
Merinos and their descendants I have always been 
carefol to keep by themselves, both summer and 
winter, and have been very particular in the choice 
of pure blood Merino bucks to put to them for breed- 
ing. The pure blood Merinos f kept marked with 
ny old Merino ear mark, a half penny (or notch) 
under each ear : the proiteny of those crossed between 
Merino and Saxony, wim two half pennies under the 
light ear; and the full blooded Saxony with two 
half pennies under each ear. 

In 1831 or 1832, findine that the Saxony crosses 
were reduced in weight of fleece from four pounds, 
which was about the average of my full blood Me- 
rino flock, to two pounds ten ounces, or two pounds 
twelve ounces, per fleece, upon an average, I took 
out all the remaining old Merino ewes, and put them 
.with the descendants of the one hundred formerly 
leserved pure bloods. I have since bred all the Me- 
UDO ewes with Merino bucks; and the cross blood 



ewes with cross blood bucks, selecting those with 
the heaviest fleeces ; and full blooded Saxony ewes 
with full blooded &ixony bucks. I have been very 
particular to keep the three kinds of ewes apart,' win- 
ter and summer. This I have been easily able to do» 
as I have ten sheep yards, each connected with a 
shed, and well separated with a good fence, and water 
in each; — and fifteen pastures, all well walled or 
fenced. I particularly employ one man about my 
sheep, and constantly ffive the necessary directions 
regarding them, which I personally see are faithfully 
executed. Usually in March or April, I myself se- 
lect from the preceding spring lambs the buck lambs 
I intend for stock bucks. The flocks are separately 
washed, and separately sheared ; and dunne ths 
shearing process the lambs are ear-marked ana tar- 
marked ; and the old sheep are tar-marked as fast as 
sheared. I have been thus minute, to satisfy you of 
the confidence and safety with which I can speak of 
the blood of my sheep. 

My flock consists of about a thousand sheep of all 
kinds, of which there are one hundred and sixty 
Merinos, the pure blooded descendants of those I pur- 
chased in Spain in 1809 and UO, and exported from 
Lisbon ; about one hundred full blood Saxons ; and 
the remainder are crossed between Saxony and Meri- 
no. The fleeces of the latter, from the attention I 
have paid to the selection of bucks (as before men- 
tioned), are much heavier than in 1832. The ave- 
rage of the three kinds, taken together, is now 3lbs. 
2oz., to 3lbs. 4oz., per head. 

William Jarvis. 

fVeathersfield, Nov, 1, 1844. 

AGRICULTURAL SHOW IN MISSISSIPPI 

On Friday, the 25th ult., our fall show came ofil 
The exhibition was a good and interesting one — the 
attendance, I regret to say, was very poor — the po- 
litical excitement being so great that nothing else was 
thought of. So much was this the case, that on 
ieanung that a Whig pole was to be raised in Natchez, 
on the following day, which time being appointed for 
the trial of implements, the President postponed the 
trial until that (lay week. 

Show of Stock, Vegetables, S^c. — The show of stock 
was very fair ; in hogs particularly good. In-doors, 
the ladies carried the paJm — sweetmeats, jellies, cor- 
dials, &c., of the highest excellence ; most beautiful 
specimens of needlework, knitting, netting, &c. ; 
warm, comfortable, home-made comforts for the ne- 
groes; quilts, bundles of home-made socks, &c., &c., 
gave ample proof that in taste, skill, and industry, ths 
ladies of Adams, and the adjoining counties, are un- 
surpassable. The vegetables and flowers were excel- 
lent ; fine specimens of wines ; samples of leather 
tanned on plantation, good merchantable leather; 
with many other things which I cannot now specify. 

Trial of Ploxos. — On the following Saturday we 
had but a slim attendance, the same cause still operat- 
ing to prevent an interest being felt in any other to- 
pic. A few experienced planters, zealous for im- 
provement, were there. The plows attracted ths 
most attention ; and of those, Rnggles, Nourse, and 
Mason's cast all the others in the shade. £very one 
present acknowledged their superiority over any plow 
they had used, and several expressed, in my hearing, 
a determination to pix)cure a supply. After trying 
all the sizes which you sent me, the opinion of the 
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committee was, that the alight appunent difference of 
draught in favor of the smallest size, does not, hy 
any means, compensate for the very great difference 
in the amount of work done by the Eagle plow. 
The clevis on the Eagle plow sent by you, is a de- 
cided improf ement on that of the one I purchased in 
Natchez, which is very defective. 

We have another tnal of implements,- to take place 
probably in April or last of March, when we feel 
confident of seeing a still greater number here ; and 
when those very excellent plows shall have a farther 
trial. I should like to see a laige sized subsoil plow 
here at that time— the one you aent does good work 
ior the diaoght reaoired, two small horses takins it 
along, at a depth ot six inches, with great ease. We 
are very willing to put four stout mules to a {pod 
plow. Subsoihng is attracting considerable attention ; 
our best planters will, ere long, consider it an indis- 
pensable part of good farming. 

C&a of Com &e22«r.— W^at is the cost of Smith*s 
power com sheller and separater, capable of getting 
out say even 100 bushels of ears per hour, (a) I 
wish he would send one here. 

Degeneracy of Wool. — ^Your correspondent, R. L. 
Allen, in his excellent article on wool growing, must 
take a fling at the unfortunate «<cUmate of the 
south.** (6) Will be inform us how long a time 
elapses before the wool of the negro straightens out 
in the cold climate of the north ? And how long 
we, of ibe *< European races," may calculate upon 
being able to use a comb and brush ? The extra de- 
gree of heat the sheep has to undeigo here, is a mere 
nothing to the difference between the degrees of heat 
and cold he has to encounter with you. . The Ten- 
nessee Agriculturist is involving itself in a fine web 
of absurdity on this same subject I will disentangle 
all of yon, one of these days. 

The results of all mv experiments thus far, go to 
prove that you are right in warning your readers to 
oe on their guard with chemical solutions for seeds. 
Until 1 try mrther, I would not wish to enter into any 
particulars. 

ThOKAS AFrjLSCK. 

Ingleeidit Adams Co,, Miss., Nov. 26, 1844. 

(a) It is $50, delivered in this city, or $40 at the 
manufacturers, 

(6) Are you not mistaken ? He speaks of wool as 
deteriorating in the " equatorial regions'* only, as we 
understand him; and we presume tiiat he would 
make those portions of the equator (Sufficiently ele- 
vated to ensure a temperate climate and good pastur- 
age» an exception to his remarks. We do not think 
he meant to include any part of the United States in 
his observations. However, he will probably explain 
for himself when this meets his eye. We shdl be 
l^ad to see Mr. Afleck*s *' disentanglement** of all of 
us; but if he means to include the editor of this pa- 
per as entertaining the idea of wool degenerating in 
any part of the southern United States, he will find, 
by looking over our writings, that we have ever ex- 
pressed the opinion that it grows softer and finer 
there, on the same kinds of sheep, than here at the 
north, provided thev get anything like fair attention. 
To keep sheep on tne lowlands of the south in win- 
ter, and drive them in the spring to the mountains 
not over 100 to 300 miles distant, will be quite com- 
mon we hope a quarter of a century hence. 



CUTTING TIMBER AND SETTING POSTS. 

Can any one inform me what is the best season 
for cutting timber and the best manner of setting 
posts.(a) Nine-tenths of aU the published directions 
for cutting timber, claim that the oest season for en- 
suring durability, is to cut in February; while the 
other tenth claim, that by cutting in June or July 
and immediately peeling on the bark, timber will not 
powder-poH, and will fist three or four times as long 
as that cut in winter. Is not the proper time some* 
what later, and truly indicated bjr the perfection of 
the leaf, say from August to first oi November? 
Analogy would lead us to suppose this, and some 
experiments go strongly to connrm it Experiments 
in summer cutting have been most c(mclusive in favor 
of its superiority over winter cutting. Can it be that 
truth lies with the few, and are the many mistaken ? 
Such has not unfrequently been the case. Can any 
of the numerous readen of the Agriculturist gjive us 
facts on the subject ? A series of experiments m cat- 
ting every week in the year, for a series of yean, 
the temperature and peculiarity of season being noted 
at each time— with ail descriptions of timber— young 
and matmred— peeled and unpeeled— housed and un- 
housed—and applied to all the diftrent purposes for 
which timber is used, would result in vast advanta- 
ges to the community. (6) 

I wish to re-set a number of fence posts ihe ensu- 
ing spring. What durability may I look for from 
white-oak, grown in the originu forests of New 
York, which have been in use eight or nine veare ? 
Is Uiere any difference in setting the top or Bottom 
end in the ground ? The soil m which they are to 
be set is a strong clay; can anv advantage be derived 
from placing a quanti^ of leached ashes around 
them at the surface, and how many are required for 
each post of six or seven inches square ? (c) 

QUCRXCVS. 

(a) The best method of setting posts which we 
have seen practised, is on the farm of Mr. Gibbons of 
New Jersey. A hole is dur two and a half feet deep, 
and of a cireumference of four inches wider than the 
circle of the post Small cobble stones are laid 
four inches deep on the bottom of this for the post to 
rest on^ the hole is then filled up all round the post 
with the same kind of stone. Tnus planted, it does 
not come in contact with the ground at all, and will 
stand sound for many years. 

(b) It is pretty certain that timber must throw out 
its sap soon after being cut, otherwise it undenoes 
fermentation, which causes it rapidly to 'decay. Now 
if it be cut and peeled during warm weadier, it has a 
much better opportunitv to get rid of its sap than 
when cut in winter and left to dry as it best may 
with the bark on. If these observations be correct, any 
time sap is running, would be the best to cut timber ; 
and as soon as peeled, it should be hauled out of the 
woods and exposed to the sun to dry. AU experi- 
ments which we have ever heard of, go to show that 
timber cut in ^e spring and summer lasts longer than 
that cut in the winter. 

{€) Setting posts with the little end down it is said 
will make them last much longer than with the butt 
end down ; but having no experience on the sub- 
ject, we cannot answer whetMr this is really so. 
Of the benefit of leached ashes we know nothing 
Churing the post before setting adds to ilB dnnlkHL 
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^jmnltiire in 0rotlanlr. — Jfo. 3. 

Aynfiire CatUe. — During the last two weeks I 
have been in a part of Scotland famed for its spirit 
of ag^caltural improvement, and have been toere 
under circumstances most favorable for the acquire- 
ment of information. I allude to the counties of Ayr 
and Renfrew, the former of which is especially cele- 
brated. Among the many objects of interest, were 
the Ayrshire cattle. My observation of these was 
ol necessity hasty, and my information picked up in 
fragments from difierent individuals ; yet there may 
be something new and calculated to be of benefit 
where this stock is not generally known. 

I found the Ayrshires generally the only breed in 
that part of Scotland ; of course there are mixtures 
and crosses, but they very greatly prevail. The 
kij^est number of cows upon any of the farms 
which I saw, were at Mr. John Tennant's, 6 miles 
from Ayr. He bad about 90; some 30 of them, 
however, were fattening. Mr. Alexander, of South- 
barr, has a fine dairy of about 40, at Wellwood, 
near Muirbirk. Mr. Fleming^, of Barrochan, is 
also worthy of notice. I was particularly pleased 
with that of Mr. Burnett, of Gadgirth, where every 
paiticnlar as to each churning is entered in a book 
kept for the purpose, so that a glance tells the quan- 
ti^ of cream or milk used, the weii^ht of butter ob- 
tained, the time occupied in churning, and the tem- 
perature. 

Weight of the AyrShires, — On &is point I could 
only obtain an approximation to a general rule. The 
average weight of Mr. Tennanf s cows, as he inform- 
ed me, is from 36 to 43 stone (about 500 to 600 
lbs.), dead weight 1 found that the animals raised 
expressly for rattening, are almost invariably a cross 
with the Short-Horns. Every large farm that I vis- 
ited, had a full blood Short-Horn bull. Tlu improve- 
ment in shape and size from this cross is tery great. 
Tkey also mature mudi> earlier. Mr. Tennant tunis 
his off at two years old past, and says that they then 
weigh from 50 to 60 stone, or from 700 to 850 lbs. 
Two very important points are thus attained — increase 
of size with a gain of from 6 to 12 months in the time 
of maturinfl; for market. On some farms the An^s, 
or Polled Breed seemed to be favorites for fattening ; 
and on others, the small West Highlanders are bought 
in the autumn, and sold in the succeeding autumn, 
after a year's keeping on the rich lowland pastures. 

Milking qualities. — The Avrshiresi^ as you are 
probably aware, stand very high in this respect. 
Though they are small in size, their milk is abundant 
in quantity and remarkable for richness. Mr. Ten- 
nant stated that in the height of the season, his cows 
yidded about 10 Scotch nints, or 30 English, per 
day, and that they averaged not far from 170 lbs. of 
butter per annum. Mr. Fleming, however, told me 
that on the best lowland paeture, a good oow yields 
2,000 Scotch pints, 8 of which are considered equal 
to a pound of butter. This would be 240 lbs. per 
annum ; on poorer or high land be would not expect 
more than 1 ,500 pints, or 180 lbs. butter, which would 
nearly agree with Mr. Tennant's statement. The Scotch 
pint IS 3 English pints — 350 to 400 lbs. of whole 
milk cheese is mentioned as a fair average. 1 
inquired particularly as to the milking properties of 
the cross with the Short-Homs. Mr. Tennant, Mr. 
^'i<T)ett, and many others said that the milking qual- 



ities were deteriorated ; that now and then a good 
milker mi^ht be found, but it was an exception. Mr. 
Burnett said that milk formed no part of their caicuJa* 
tion in making the cross; it was simply for the puipose 
of improvement in size and aptness to fatten. On 
the other hand, I learned from Mr. Fleming, of Bar« 
rochan, and his overseer, both excellent authorities^ 
that the cross with the Short- Horn made capital mUk" 
ers. These conflicting opinions throw a shade ol 
doubt upon the subject, which I am as yet unable to 
dispel, (a) If the milking qualities ol the Ay rehire 
can be united with the form and fattening qualities of 
ihe Short-Horn, it becomes a matter of much impor- 
tance. I should think it at least worthy of a fair and 
impartial trial. In Mr. Fleming's dair^r were two or 
three Aldemeys; these, the overseer informed me, 
were to give additional richness to the product of the 
whole. 

Si4^. — I saw but one fiock of Southdown shee]^, 
which was upon the farm of Mr. Campbell, of Cnu- 
gie. He said, and all whom I questioned seemed to 
agree with him, that in many points they are supe- 
rior to the Cheviots, yet their mtroduction seems to 
be by no means extensive. They are generally con- 
sidered as hardy as the Cheviots, and the mutton is 
unequalled. IJpon the farm of Mr. Alexander, ol 
Southbarr, I saw a ver^ fine cross between a South- 
down buck and Cheviot ewes. He is mi|ch pleased 
with it, and will have a large number of lambs next 
season. Small flocks of the Leicesters are kept upon 
many farms, but the Black-faced Highlandere are 
most abundant ; they are bought for fatting like the 
West Highland cattle. 

Vie Clydesdale Horse I found the universal favor- 
ite for farm purposes. Some noble specimens were 
exhibited at Glasgow, at the show of the Highland 
Society. Some of the farmers, however, think that 
they are beginning to degenerate ; that they are, as 
they say, becoming too leggy. Mr. Tennant last 
year imported a celebrated Flemish stallion, with a 
view of correcting this defect. This is certainly a 
noble animal, and combines, in a degree that 1 think 
can hardly be surpassed, compactness with great 
muscular power. It is a prevalent idea that the ori- 

f;inal Clydesdale horse sprang from a Flemish stal- 
ion, and this, therefore, is goin^ back to the parent 
stock. For our farming operations, as at present 
conducted, lighter and more active horses, on all save 
the stiflesi soils, would be equally efficient and more 
economical ; but when we come to use the clod- 
crusher, the grubber, the subsoil plough, &c., stirring 
the soil as it is done in some parts of this country, to 
the depth of 22 inches, we too shall want animals ol 
great size and power, unless we can contrive imple- 
ments to eflect tne same end without requiring such 
an expenditure of strength. John P. Norton. 
Edinburgh, Oct. 25/A. 1844. 

( i) Our correspondent, though a young gentleman 
of (Ine attainments, has not yet had much opportu- 
nity pf studying the science of breeding ; we will, 
therefore, reconcile what seem to him ** conflicting 
opiniops." There are diflerent tribes of Short-Homs 
or Dnphams; some excel as milkere, othera do not 
Mr. Burnett states **that milk formed no part of their 
calculation in crossing with the Short-Horn;" he, 
undoubtedly, chose a bull without reference to the 
milking qindities of its tribe, and probably cross* 
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ed him with those Ayrshire cows which he had 
taken from his herd, principally on account of not 
excelling as milkere. Now, no reference to milking 
qualities being cared for, either in the dam or the 
sire, of course their produce could not be expected 
genertdly to prove good milkers, though it seems one 
would occasionally leak out Mr« Fleming, on the 
contrary, either by accident or design, must nave ob- 
tained a Short-Horn bull from a milking family, 
which he bred to his deep milking Ayrshire cows. 
Of course the progeny of this cross would be good 
milkera, as a general rule. It seems in both events, 
that earlier maturity was obtained, a matter of very 
great consideration to the breeder. If the fanner can 
ffet an animal which will be fully matured and fit 
for nmrket at two and a half or three years old, 
how much more profitable would that be than to 
wait from five to seven yeare, as he is now obliged 
to do with tiie native cattle ! But this subject waA 
placed in such clear, forcible light, by a corres- 
pondent in our last volume, page 107, under the head 
of *< ExifUsh Method of Fattening Cattle," that it 
lenders it unnecessary for us to owell upon it any 
further at this time. 



CULTURE OF THE PEACH. 

In reading a communication a few months since, 
of N. Longworth to the Cincinnati Horticultural So- 
cit^ty, I was surprised to find that this eminent cul- 
tivator had imbibed several material errors in rela- 
tion to &e peach and its cultivation. He remarks, 
<< that the pit of a seedling peach will produce its 
kind, is well known," &c. 

There certainly can be no distinction intended here 
between a seedling or natural, and an inoculated 
peach tree. All our varieties of peaches are seed- 
fin^ ; there can be no other way of originating new 
vaneties of any fruit whatever. Budded or crafted 
trees bear fruit precisely the same as that of the tree 
from which the bud or graft was taken; suckers 
from the root will produce fruit similar to that of the 
itock from whose root they spring. Consequently, all 
3ew varieties must spring from seed, and the above 
assertion cannot be correct, that seedlings will pro- 
duce their kind, because, if such were the case, no 
new varieties could arise. 

It is, as Professor Lindley truly remarks, an axiom 
in vegetable pbysiotogv, that seeds reproduce the 
tpedes only, while buds will multiply the variety. 
That the pit of the Oldmixon peach will reproduce 
a peach is certain ; but it is equally uncertain that it 
will produce a tree, whose fruit can claim the most 
distant affinity to the Oldmixon variety. Although 
there is always this uncertainty in perpetuating a va- 
riety, and it is the sreneral nature of a seed to perpe- 
tuate the species otuy to which it belongs ; yet there 
is always a visible tendency in it to produce a seed- 
ling more like its parent, than any other variety of 
the species. For example, suppose the pit was 
sown of an Oldmixon peach, if this peach stood 
isolated where the stigma of the flower that produced 
the pit could not have been impregnated with the 
pollen of other varieties, it would be more likely to 
produce a fruit, fine, laige, and sweet, like its parent, 
than one that was small and worthless. Yet there 
would be no certainty of obtaining a fruit resembling 



the Oldmixon, although it might be equal, if not su- 
perior,, to it in size and flavor. 

The remarks of N. Longworth quoted above, have, 
therefore, a tendency to mislead the tyro in horticul- 
ture, although such a result is undoubtedly very far 
from his wish or intention. I speak only of the 
present result of planting pits of seedling fmii I 
have no doubt that by judicious experiments upon 
several venerations of trees, one might be obtained 
whose fruit would produce a tree mat would bear 
fruit very nearly, if not precisely similar to its parent. 
It is on the same principle that ^rdeners have ob- 
tained the seed of many fine vaneties of • vegetables, 
which, although varieties, will produce the same. 
Let a person plant the pit of the Oldmixon peach, 
and inoculate the tree that aprin^ from it with the 
Oldmixon bud, let him plant the pit borne by this in- 
oculation, and bud the tree again with the Oldmixon 
in a similar manner, and repeat this process for seve- 
ral generations, the result, I think, would be, that a 
peach would be obtained whose pit would uniformly 
produce the Oldmixon variety. 

The cause of this result, I think, is founded upon 
true physiological principles. If the fruit of a tree 
produced from the pit of a budded peach partakes of 
the nature of the fruit, both of the stock and of the 
bud — and I have very little doubt that it does^then 
this '* breeding in and in'* must gradually assimilate 
the natures of the bud and of the stock, until the 
fruit of the one is very nearly, if not quite, the same 
as that of the other. I hope some amateur who has 
leisure and taste in these things, will try the experi- 
ment, and inform the horticultural public of the re- 
sult. S. B. P. 

Commercial Garden and Nursery, Fluking, L. I. 

BLACK-SEA WHEAT. 

When recently in New York, I saw at the rooms 
of the American Institute a great variety of samples 
of wheat from Mr. Harmon and others. We have 
in this vicinity a variety of wheat called the Black- 
sea, which has done remarkably well here since it 
has got into general use. It has thus far resisted the 
attack of the fly and rust, the two great hindrances 
of wheat-ffrowing in this section, rrevious to the 
last year mis country has had to depend ujpon the 
west for its flour ; now there is a surplus. The best 
kind of wheat for seed can be had here for $1 per 
bushel. If a good chance ofiers I will send you a 
sample of the Black-sea Wheat, and one for the 
rooms of the Institute, if you will take the trouble to 
hand it in there. 

Samuel Everts. 

Cornwall, Vt, Dec. 9th, 1844. 

We shall be pleased to receive the samples of 
wheat spoken of. 

COONS, GREAT RAT KILLERS. 

I COULD recommend nothing better in the place of 
Mr. Affleck's cats, than a ^xA lot of pet coons. 
They are much preferable to cats, to kill, eat, and 
drive away rats. They can stand any climate with- 
out being subject to convulsions. Coons are the 
best remedy to keep rats away of anything I have 
yet heard of. I will insure Mr. Afleck after he has 
a coon or two on his place a few days, there will 
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not be a rat about the diggi-ns. I can say this by 
experience, for we were nearly devoured by rats un- 
til we got coons. I can now say there is not a rat on* 
the place.' If Mr. A. should want any of the tribe, 
I could spare a pair, as I hav6 a dozen on hand. 

R. H. Hendricksok. 
MiddUtoitmy Ohio, IStk Nov., 1844. 

Qorticitltairt in Icmtt. 

A TOTAOE to, Europe, and a few months passed 
there very pleasantly, forms an epoch in any man's 
life, sufficiently important to be remembered, if only 
from the fact of i^rossing and re-crossing the Atlantic. 
How much more agreeable then will be the reminis- 
cences, if, in addition to this, our tour has been un- 
dertaken for tht double purpose of gaining informa- 
tion, and ascertaining from personal observation what 
our neighbors :are doing in that branch of science 
most interesting to ourselves, and very generally so 
to our fellow men I With us, <he pleasures of gar- 
4iening, and of everything else connected therewith, 
are regarded as first principles, influencing our 
thoughts, and giving a direction to all our acts. 
Three years ago, we scarcely knew the name of a 
dozen plants either ornamental or useful, and had 
not in our ppssession a single ^cimen of vegetable 
life. A beautiful rose-bush caught our eye one day 
while passing through Fulton market, admiration 
induced us to purchase it, and from this simple cir- 
cumstance has originated the large and magnifioent 
collection of exotics now umder our care, with the 
.iiuge conservatory and other accompanying plant- 
houses around the gardens at Carolina Hall. After 
visiting several of the most important public and 
private establishments in and near New York and 
rhiladelphia, and obtaining from the former every- 
thing worthy of notice, we found there was still 
wanting a multitude of rare and ele^t plants, only 
to be bad by making the im^rtation from foreign 
countries, or, by a personal visit to kill two biras 
with one stone, by seeing for ourselves, and then 
selecting whatever merited attention for its beauty 
and scarcity combined. We were not long in decid- 
ing on the latter course, and sailed for Liverpool in 
April last, with hopes and expectations which have 
been nore than f dfiiled. 

With a partial promise made at the moment of 
starting, that we would conununicate our views on 
horticaltarai subjects, formed from our Own observa- 
tion on the condition of things abroad, we have at no 
previous time been able to comply. Constant change 
of place and scene, with the necessarily attendant 
excitement thereby occasioned, has operated as a 
preventive ; but now that we have a little more lei- 
sure, something may be said as to the state of horti- 
culture in England, IVance and Belgium, and the 
contrast made apparent, betweeu our operations and 
those of our friends across the water. 

An American scarcely sets his foot in France, be- 
fore he is struck with the difierent appearance of 
almost everything he has been accustomed to see at 
home. The novelty of his position, particularly if it 
be the first time that he has gone abroad, makes him 
feel somewhat singular; and except when he is 
■sleep, his faculties are roused to their utmost limit 
of comprehensiveness by the panorama around him, 
ol the busy scenes of human life. The langimge, 



the manners, the dress, and the very looks of his 
fellow men, all remind him strongly that he is a 
stranger in a strange land. U he is going to Paris, (and 
who goes to France without going there ?) he is off 
at once, satisfied that in and about that magnificent 
city, he can avail himself of sight-seeing to his 
heart's content. For our own part, though we saw 
and wondered as much as any one, yet our chief 
interest was directed to the numerous horticultural 
establishments, their size, arrangement, extent of 
collection, and general keeping. 

One of the first visited was that of the Messieuns 
Cels Fr^res, p6pini^ristes k Montrouge, chauss^ 
du Maine, 77. These gentlemen have a very ex- 
tensive nursery, tolerably well laid out, and stock- 
ed with a good assortment of hardy plants. They 
cultivate the rose largely, and have raised some 
very beautiful varieties of ihis lovely flower. Their 
chief attention is, however, bestowed upon their 
collection of stove and greenhowe exotics, than 
which there is not a better that we know of in the 
kingdom. For the growth of these, they have nu« 
merous houses, each one filled with its appropriate 
inhabitants, all looking remarkably healthy, and 
very neatly arranged. It is to the brothers Cels, that 
the Horticultural Society of Paris are chiefly indebted 
for a large portion of the display made at their exhi- 
bitions, it being not at all an uncommon occurrence 
for them to furnish from 600 to 700 specimens of 
very rare and splendid plants. It is their pride to 
be among the most distinguished horticulturists ol 
the country ; nor have they spared any expense in 
enriching their collection by constant additions of 
eveiything choice and remarkable, either for beauty 
or sin^larity. No one can enter their houses with- 
out being immediately struck with the laige number 
of ^alms, rhododendrons, azaleas, ericas, orchidaceas, 
conifene, and cacti. Of these last, they probably 
have the richest collection to be found in France, and 
many of their specimens are very rare and costly. 
Of these we noticed Echinocactus electracanthus* 
acuatus, macrodiscus, comigerus, piliferus, and aula- 
cogonus; Echinopsis multiplex and zuccarini, and 
several new species of melocactus hrom Brazil. It is 
here we saw the beautiful Mammiilaria eliphanti- 
deus, rarely seen, and well worthy a place in every 
select collection of cacti. Among the immense num- 
ber of greenhouse and stove plants, we noticed seve- 
ral of great beauty and rarity; these were Azalea 
crassifoYia, Boronia anemonoc/olia, Chowzema oppo- 
sitifolium, Francisoea hydrangaeformis, a new yellow 
Rondeletia, Bilbergfaia zonata, with marbled leaves, 
the Ilex excelsa, sin^lar foliase, Dacridium elatum 
and cupresslnum, and the Phyliocladus tracbymenoi- 
des. Their specimens of Araucaria imbricata are 
magnificent, also Altingia excelsa, and Cedrus deo- 
dara, all of them being over 12 feet in height Of 
the remarkable orchides tribe, they possess a fine 
assortment. To us these singular plants alwajrs 
afford much gratification, not alone because they are 
so, but from their splendid flowers, many of which 
are exceedingly fragrant Of those in bloom we ob- 
served the curious Bressia cawanii, Phaius bicolor, 
Cyrtochilum maculatum, Oncidium carthaginense and 
ampliatum, Trichopilia tortilis, and Zygopetalon max- 
illare, of which last tpe have a specimen now in 
bloom f brides many others not yet in flower, being 
probably the most extensive collection to be found in 
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die United States. We mentioa this becaiue it is 
oar wish to have our friends see them, assured that 
when they shall become better acquainted with their 
character, many will be indoced to obtain and grow 
a few plants. 

The nursery of the brothers Cels is among the 
Jaigest in the vicinity of the capital, and certainly 
<me of the best. In some respects they have a rival 
in Monsieur Paillet of the lue d'Austerlitz, whose 
collection is very good, kept in excellent ordet, and 
embraces some very fine things. This gentleman 
has a most excellent assortment of roies grovm in 
pots, a mode that has of late called forth much atten- 
tion, and to be recommended for adoption to a certain 
extent in all horticultural establishments. The prin- 
cipal ro8e growers about Paris are M. M. La&y, 4 
Bellevue, mont des Capucins ; L^v^ue R^a6, boule- 
vard d'Hopital 46 ; Gauthier, ouai d'Oreay, avenue 
de Suffren; Margottin, rue des Trcaa Ormes, Na 5, 
boulevard de la Gare ; Roblin, rue Notie-Dame des 
Champs, 47, and Verdio'. 

The Boaes most in demand during the summer of 
1844, and which will be scarce for some time to 
come, are — ^La fieine, lolande d'Arracon, Comte 
d'Eau, Pauline Levaniem, Thiabault, and Dr. Maijo- 
Im, all Hybrid PerpHuaU. Noisette, Cloth of Gold. 
fiowrbonS'-Comte de Rambuteau, Dumont da Gour- 
at, Imperatrice Josephine, Madame Souch^t, Prin- 
cesse Clementine, Sooch^, and Sowmur de la Mai- 
fnaMon, whidi last with ha, Reine, are two of the 
most elegant Roses ever grown. W. W. V. 

Ho'^ticuUural Gardens^ ) 

Flushing, L, I. Dec. 15, 1844. $ 

P. S. Persons who are desirous of procuring any or 
all of the above splendid roses, can be furnished with 
fine healthy young plants in May or June, at $2 and 
$3 each. Orders will be attended to if addressed 
(post TOiid) to Mr, M. I. Howard, Horticultural Gar- 
dens, Flushing, L. J., stating where and how they 
shall be sent From unknown correspondents, a 
remittance or satisfactory reference is required. 

The proprietor will at all times be pleased to re- 
ceive iSbt visits of his friends, and others who are 
interested in horticultural a&irs. 

FARM BUILDINGS. 

AoocmstKo to my promise, I send you a plan and 
description of the farm buildings I have been erecting 
on my place, together with £e bam, and its sheds 
recently completed. I do not say that these buHdings 
are perfect in this plan, but for the accommodation 
of tne farm on which they are located they are as 
convenient as I could wish. The bam and its appen- 
dages have been in use about eight yeare; the other 
buildings two years, so that I have had a pretty 
good opportunity of testing them. 

The Douse is plain and cheap, yet withal present- 
ing a pretty and rural appearance ; and wnen its 
fruit and ornamental trees and shrubbery are grown, 
it will wear an aspect of repose, and have a home- 
like appearance— the great requisites of a farm dwell- 
ing. For a tenant house on a laige estate, or a mod- 
erate farmer, it is equal to all useful purposes ; and 
although the plan might be chanfi;ed as fancy mav 
sugsest, more conveniences than wis combines will 
kalraly be found in the same compass. 

Black Rock, Dec. 1844. L F. Alleh. 



Explanation of Figure 2. 

A, dwellinff-house, of 
which there wul be a com- 
plete description, together 
with exfdanatory cuts in 
the February number. 

B, VTBsh-room. 

C, wood-house. 

D, work- shop. 

E, wagon, cart, and 
sleigh-house. 

F, horse-barn. 

G, stables for bull, ox- 
en, or other animals. 

H, bam with stables» 
threshine-floor, hay and 
grain l^s, &c, &c 
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Explanation of Figure 3. 

A, dwelling-bouse 34 
feet front by 38 rear; front 
part 34 by 22 ; one and a 
half stories high. Leanto» 
16 feet wide, one story 
high. 

1, piazza, from which 
the door opens into an en- 
try in the centre of the 
house 8 by 4. 

2, sitting or eating-room 
18 by 15. 

3, parlor 22 by 15. 

4, bed-room 12 by 9. 

5, buttery and kitchen- 
closet 12 by 7. 

6, kitchen 22 by 16, with 
fire-place, o?en, smk, pump 
from cistern below, &c. ; 
in the rooms 2 and 3, are 
fire places, and beyond 
them are 3 closets which 
open respectively into 2, 3, 
and 6, for their separate ac- 
commodation ; at the right 
of these closets is the 
chamber stair-way at one 
end, and the cellar stair- 
way at the other end. 

fi, at IQ, wash-room 22 
by 16 feet, with boiler, 
llie dot in front of this is 
a well. 

C, at 11, woodhouae 42 
by 14 ft, the roof on a lev- 
el with wash*room witii the 
same pitch as the kitchen. 

12, privy in the rear. 

D, at 13, workshop 22 
by 14 feet, one and a half 
stories high; the roof being 
raised above the wood- 
house. 

E, at Up wagon, cart and 
sleigh-house 36 by 22 feet; 
one and a half stories high, with poulfrv-hoase oiver 
head. This, like the wash-room, wooa-hoose, and 

I worioihop, has a shed loof dedbiqg to the lear. 
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F, at 6, horee bam 32 by 22 feet, 2 stones high, 14 feet 
posts ; the roofs have a quarter pitch each way, with double 
stalls, a flight of stairs and small gmnaiy beneath, with harness 
hooks, &e., &c. 

6, at «, stables for the stock bulls, 2 yoke of oxen or other 
animals, a leanto on end of horse barn with a shed roof a 
quarter pitch. 

H, barn and yards. 

dt bam yard 1 1 4 by 50 feet The dots aie crotches which 
support the roof of a shed made of poles 16 feet lone, by way of 
xaiters, on which are laid rotsh boards, and the whole covered 
with coarse grass or straw. See YoL II., p. 245, under head of 
<* Cattle Shelters." 

e, bam 100 by 50 feet, 18 feet posts ; the two sides t, t, are 
leantos with 7 feet poeta 

/, thnshing-floor 32 by 25 feet. 

g, main floor, 14 feet wide running the entire length of the 
barn. 

A, A, bays for hay, grain, &c., &c. 

t, }', stables with double stalls for cattle 7 feet wii^ each. 

f,j, uassage for foddeiine cattle, 4 feet wide, ronomg parallel 
with which wee mangers 3 feet wide. 

kf A, extra stabler, for calves, new milch cows, hosptal, &c. 

/, rear yard, 132 ^ 40 feet, ooening on lane which leads 
into the farm. * 

4», south yard for oows, 116 by 42 feet, with gate at iu 

.», gate opening into the front on the road. 

o, o. Of 0, shewed part oi front yaid. 

p,iane bam doors. 

9, enclosure for manure, aeoared by a line of logs laid on the 
ground 10 feet from the outside of the stables. 

For further descriptions of ^is bam, see Vol. I» page 11S« 
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8HEEP HD8BANDBT IN SPAIN. 



The following sketches relative to the origin, na- 
ture, management and other circumstances connected 
with Merino sheep, are from the pen of one who 
was the son of a farmer, and educated as such. As 
he has travelled extensively in Spain and other parts 
of Europe, and writes from personal observation, and 
an intercourse with Spanish shepherds and flock mas- 
ters, we think his articles will be found highly valu- 
able to all engaged in the business of sheep husband- 
ry, and bespeak for them an attentive perusal. 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN SPAIN.— No. 1. 

The Sheep, from remote antiquity, has continued 
to contribute greatly to the wants and comforts of 
man ; and, at the present time, is more extensively 
employed in the economy of the human race than 
any other animal. Although attempts have been 
made to trace the varieties constituting pur domestic 
breeds to their original stock, it never has satisfacto- 
rily been done, and perhaps it is impossible ever to 
arrive at an accurate conclusion in regard to them. 
The Musmon of Pliny {Ovis musmon) at present 
ioand wild in the desert parts of the mountains in 
the south of Spain, Ivi^a, Corsica, Sardinia, and 
some other islands in the Mediterranean, as well 
as in European Turkey; the Asiatic Aigali {Ovis 
ammon) which inhabits the more elevated tracts of 
Asia, Caucasus, and the plains of Siberia ; and the 
Bearded Argali ( Ovis tragelapkus) of the mountains 
of Northern Africa, claim to assist us in producing 
oar present breeds, and have ^nerally been consider- 
ed as their most probable origin. 

In Spain there are, at present, two domestic breeds 
of sheep, which dif!er widely from one another, both 
in their habits and in the properties of their wool. 
Okie kind has, for a long period, existed in the warm- 
er parts of that country, and is known by their long, 
coarse, hairy wool ; and the other, which migrates 
erery spring from the plains and valleys of Andalu- 
«a, Estremadura, Murcia, Valencia, and Catalonia, 
to the cool mountains of Old Castile and Arragon, 
where they pass the summer, and return again in 
autumn to feed, during winter, on the warm plains 
below. The latter, which inclndetf the pure Merino 
(Ovis aries hispanica), are distinguished' from the 
common sheep, by a loose skin hanging from their 
necks, and in having wool on their foreheads and 
clieeks, and frequently down their legs nearly to 
Aeir hoofs. The horns of the males are very laige 
and ponderous, and are usually rolled laterally, one 
part over another. Their wool is long, fine, and soft, 
and is twisted into glossy, spiral ringlets; it naturally 
contains a lar^ proportion of oil, to which dust and 
other impurities adhere, and give to the antmal;i a 
dingy and unclean appearance, that conveys to the 
casual observer an idea of inferiority; but, on part- 
ing it, all doubts are immediately removed, when its 
unsullied purity and fineness are brought to view. 
There also exist, in Spain, several intermediate 
bleeds, among which are the Pyrenean races, with 
lemarkably fine wool, and somewhat resembling those 
an the South Downs of England. In genenu, they 
are polled; but some have horns, which turn behind 
the ears, and in the males, project forward half a 
circle. Their legs, which are short, are white or red- 
dish ; their faces speckled, and in some, a small tuft 
of wool grows on their foreheads. Their color varies 
from white to a reddish yellow, and in a few instan- 



ces they are entirely black. There is also another 
race in Biscay, which have from four to six horns, 
but they are not of the iine-wooled variety. 

As my remarks will be chiefly confined to the Me- 
rino breeds, it may not be uninteresting to ofler a few 
suggestions relative to their ori|;in and the fineness ol 
their wool. " At a certain time," says Columella, 
who wrote on husbandry more than 1800 years ago, 
** when some wild fierce rams of a wonderful color, 
as other beasts, were brought from the neighboring 
parts of Africa, to the municipal city of Cadiz, by 
those who entertained t£e people with public games 
and shows, Marcus Columella, my uncle, a man of 
quick discerning genius, and a famous husbandman, 
having bought some of them, canied them to his own 
lands, and when they were tamed, admitted them to 
couple with covered sheep. These, at first, brought 
forth rough bristly lambs, but of the color of their 
sire ; and afterwards they themselves, being put upon 
Tarentinian or Greek sheep, generated rams of a fine 
fleece. Moreover, whatever was afterwards conceiv- 
ed bv them, resembled the color of the siie and 
?randsire, but the delicacy and softness of the dam." 
n this manner Columella said that any colors or 
outward appearance whatsoever, that was in beasts, 
did return with a mitigation of their fierceness and 
wildness, through the several degrees of their de- 
scendants ; and m buying flocks, the following are 
the things, for the most part, which he thinks ought 
to be oDserved in common. " If the whiteness of 
the wool pleases you most, you shall always choose 
the whitest males; for, of a white male, there is 
often produced a dark tawny offspring; but that 
which is white is never generated by one that is red 
or black." The example of Columella, of importing 
African rams, was repeated by Don Pedro II. king of 
Arragon, in the early part of the Xlllth century, and 
afterwards by Cardinal Ximenes, prime minister of 
Spain, and to that epoch is to be ascribed the superi- 
ority of Merino wool over that of all other domestic 
breeds. With regard to the cause of this superiority, 
some impute it to the sheep passing their lives in the 
open air in a dry and equable climate ; others to the 
nature of the soil and vegetation upon which they 
feed, and to their migrating semi-annually from one 
part of the country to another ; and a third class to 
the peculiar manner of smearing their backs at a cer- 
tain period, a process hereafter to be described ; but 
it is most probable that &ev do not so much owe the 
fineness and quality of their wool to the reasons 
above assigned, as to the uniform, systematic and 
unceasing care*with which they are managed through 
every stage of their existence, and the pure, unmixed 
and isolated condition m which each flpck is kept 
from generation to generation. For it appears as a 
matter of certainty, that the sole design of removing 
these sheep from one district to another, is to feed ; 
and it is equally certain that these journeys never 
would be undertaken, if a sufficiency of ^ood pastur- 
age could be found in one place during the year ; 
and, besides, it is a noted fact, that there are station- 
ary flocks in the plains of Estremadura, where frost 
is seldom seen, and about the mountains of Old Cas- 
tile, where snow often falls in June, both of which 
produce wool of an equal degree of fineness to that 
of the itinerant flocks tnat change their quarters every 
six montha In has been asserted, and believed by 
sooie, although controverted by several well infonn- 
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ed persons, that regions abounding in aromatic plants 
are more favorable to the health of sheep, and con- 
sequently to the fineness of their wool, than those 
entirely destitute of such plants. T^o instances, 
well supported, will, perhaps, be sufficient to refute 
this opinion. The territory of Montafia, in Old Cas- 
tile, is one of the most elevated tracts in Spain, where 
the neighboring mountains rise in the atmosphere to 
a line oi perpetual snow. Its hills consist of sand- 
atone, covered with a deep clayey soil ; black marble 
marked with white and yellow veins; grey limestone, 
containing marine petwactions, talc, gypsum, and 
numerous saline springs ; and in the plains and val- 
leys emery abounds, 6oth occurring in laiee blocks 
and incorporated in the soil. The kuIs of the moan* 
tains and nilla are noted as being of a similar compo- 
fiition with the rocks beneath them ; and experience 
has taught the Spanish farmers, that the sod which 
covers tne limestone districts is best adapted \p the 

Kowth of wheat and maize; that the clayey soil 
^ ing upon the sandstone, is stiff and difficult to till ; 
and that the intermediate soils, restin^^ upon mixed 
formations, are not very productive without the ap- 
plication of manure. The hills and plains of this 
region, which are destitute of aromatic plants, afford 
the finest of pasturage to numerous herds of sheep, 
cows, and horses ; the^ two laUer of which, are fed 
on hay during the winter months — a very rare circum- 
stance to occur in any part of Spain, or the south of 
£urope generally. The other instance referred to, is 
the territory adjacent to the town of Molina, in Arra- 
gon, which abounds in aromatic and odoriferous 
plants, and is celebrated for its good pasturage and 
tiue flocks ; yet their wool is of no oetter quality 
than that of the sheep of Montafia, where no aroma- 
tic plants are to be found. The hills and mountains 
about Molina ^re composed of red and grey sand- 
stone, limestone, gypsum of various colors and staces 
of decomposition ; dark and light-colored granite, 
intersected by numerous veins of lead, iron, and cop- 
per, the latter of which contains silver, sulphur, and 
arsenic ; and all the surrounding country is rich in 
springs from which lai^ quantities of salt are annu- 
ally made. Without digressing further from the sub- 
ject, it may not be improper to state, that the pastures 
of Snain are generally prolific in sweet grasses suita- 
ble for grazine, several of which are indigenous, and 
others nave been introduced from northern Africa, 
the east, and from other parts of Europe. 

That the quality of wool depends much upon cli- 
mate, there can be no doubt ; for it is a well esta^ 
Uished law, that the wool of sheep, in the tonid 
zone, degenerates into a species of hair; and in very 
cold, rigid ones, though fine near the roots, it be- 
comes coarse towards the ends. Hence, it is only in 
temperate latitudes where wool approaclies to a state 
of perfection ; and its fineness in the Merinos, doubt- 
less, is owing, in a great measure, to their being able 
to pass their lives in the open air, free from the ex- 
tremes of heat, cold, and moisture, common to some 
countries, and where their unobstructed but less 
abundant perspiration is allowed to be swept away 
as fast as it flows, it is a remarkable fact, that ail 
the sheep in Spain which constantly live in the open 
air, perpetuate their color, and o&er properties, to 
Iheir progeny ; and it is equally remarkable, that the 
swine of that country, which run wild in the woods, 
fue invariably clothed in flue* curly, Uadc hair ; and 



it is proverbial that, ** Never did a Spanish hog^s 
bristle pierce a shoe.*' 

D. Jat Browns. 
New York, December lOth, 1844. 

FARMING IN FLORIDA. 

l%e Worcester Plows. — ^The plows you sent ne 
have come to hand. With their appearance I wae 
very much pleased, and with their performance per^ 
feUly satisfied. I tried them first when the ground 
was as dry as it could be from a drought of near tvfo 
months, and immediately after a rain of twelve hours; 
in both instances the wcH-k was complete. The ex- 
cellence of the operation was in proportion to the 
size of the plow. The plow No. 2 B, was drawn 
by two mules easily, and accomplished its work 
most eflectually. 1 have a great desire to try the 
Eagle plow now, one size laiger. 

Superior Healthiness of Com Meal for MuLes.^^ 
The com and cob crusher you sent roe is exciting 
much attention. All the com now used by stock on 
my plantation is first ground in this mill, and I find 
thereby not only a great saving in long forage, but 
that tne health of the animals is greaSy promoted. 
Formerly, my mules suffered much with toe co/te, 
and my usual loss has been from one to three every 
year from that disease; but since I have had the 
crusher (now near eight months), there has not been 
a single case of colic in a lot of twenty-four mules, 
fed three times per da^ on the ground food. 

Marl. — Since reading Ruflin*s Essay, I have dis- 
covered marl on my plantation, but have yet made 
no experiment with it, merely because it is inconve- 
nient to get at it The bed commences six feet be- 
low the surface, and continues without change twenty 
feet, as far as I have penetrated. It appears to be a 
mass or concretion of various minute shells. It 
eflervesces rapidly in muriatic add, and even common 
vinegar. I design making some experiments with it 
soon. 

Egyptian Com. — One word more about Egyptian 
corn. It is now green, with a crop of from tit to 
eight heads from each root more than half matured. 
This, should it mature, will be the fourth time ripe 
seed has been ^thered from one planting. From the 
manner it continues to send up snoots from the old 
root, I am induced to try if it will not rattoon next 
spring, by protecting it this winter. 

The low price of the great southern staple is hav- 
ing the happy effect of causing proprietors to give 
more of their personal attention to their plantations; 
and, as a natural consequence, producing a taste for 
the science of their profession, and a damand for 
agricultural publications and improved implements. 

ROBT. W. WlLLUBfS. 

Tallahassee^ Fa., \Zth Nov., 1844. 



THE BUFFALO BUSH. 

Can any of your correspondents inform me wheth- 
er the Buffiilo Bush is cultivated in the Eastern 
States, and if so, where it can be obtained and at 
what price ? 

Catiin describes it as growing naturally in great 
profusion on the borders oi the Missouri, below the 
mouth .of the Yellowstone, in lat. about 47* north. 
He says, " it lines the banks of the river and defiles 
of ±e Biufls sometimes for miles together, forming 
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abnost impassable hedges so loaded with frait that 
their boughs were everywhere gracefully bending 
and resting upon the ffround. It is the most beauti- 
ful ornament that decKs the wild prairies, forming a 
striking contrast to the rest of the foliage, from the 
blue appearaace of its leaves, by which it can be dis- 
tmguished for miles in distance. The fniit which it 
produces in such incredible profusion* hanging in 
clusters to every limb and twig, is about the size of 
currants* and not unlike them in color and flavor, 
being acid and almost unpalatable until they are bit- 
ten by the frosts of autumn, when they are sweeten- 
ed and the flavor delicious, tasting much like grapes, 
and I am inclined to think would produce excellent 
wine. The shrub resembles some of the varieties of 
the tbom, though it diflers certainly in the color of 
its. leaves. It grows to the height of 6 or 7 feet, and 
often to 10 or 12, and in ^ves or bedees for miles 
in extent We several times took a blanket, and 
spreading it under the bushes and by striking the 
stalk wiu a club, we received the whole contents of 
its branches in an instant on (he blanket We fre- 
quently got 4 quarts from a single blow, and the 
bushes, relieved of their burden, instantly flew up to 
their native position." Such a shrub must be a 
beautiful ornament to ]>]easure grounds, and you will 
confer a favor by eliciting information where it can 
be procured. The intercourse with that region is 
now so freavent by our western citizens, that it 
could be easily procured and sent here in great abun- 
dance. RUSTICUB. 

We are indebted to Mr. Browne for the following 
information in relation to the above inquiries, and 
would refer Rusticus to Mr. B*s work on the trees of 
this country, which will shortly be issued from the 
press. 

The BuffiJo Bush {Shqtherdia ar rented) is per- 
fectly hardy in any part of the United States, and is 
one of the nrst trees to announce the return of spring, 
often flowering in the neighborhood of New York m 
March. It arrives at great perfection in Messrs. 
Winship's nurseries, in Brighton, near Boston, where 
stands the parent tree which gave rise to aU the 
plants now cultivated, both in Europe and in this 
country. It was phmted in 1823, from seeds sent 
from the Rocky mountains by Lewis and Clark, and 
has attained a height of about 20 feet. This species 
has also been propagated in the vidni^ of Boston as 
a hedge plant, and shows no want of hardihood or 
yijSor of growth. Trees 3 to 5 feet hlrh may be ob- 
tained in most of the American and European nur- 
series, for about 50 cents each, single, and with a 
leasonable deduction when larger quantities are re- 
quired. If wanted for a hedge it would be best to 
obtain die seed, which may w had for about $1 the 
quart 

> 

DRIVING SHEEP TO THE WESTERN 

PRAIRIES. 

I BAys already written '< Advice to Western Emi- 
f^rants," as well as some information upon the sub- 
ject of keeping sheep in this nrairie country, « Cost 
of a Prairie Farm," &c., for wnich see Vol. L of the 
AaMrican Agriculturist I now propose to furnish 
your eastern readers a guide-board, to direct those 
vast flocks of sheep whose heads are turned west- 



ward to stock the prairies ; and these I will start 
from the western part of New York, and drive them 
to the north-western comer of Indiana, and there put 
them into winter-quarters. 

I will suppose a flock of 1000 sheep, with a large 
proportion of ewes, at least three-fourths, and about 
30 good rams. I will also suppose the lambs yeaned 
about the Ist of April, and shearing over the 1st of 
June. 

** Thea up and away with jingUnc bells, 
Over the. hills ana through the dells ; 
The pnirie land is &r away, 
But /all of grass and sweetest hay." 

But firet of all, before you start, get ready. And like 
the member who spoke upon the *' hoe law," who 
remarked that *< he ought to know something of 'em, 
for he was brought up among them,* I would also 
have .you during the drive as familiarly connected 
with the sheep as he was witii the hogs. Every 
night you must lie down with the flock, and witn 
them rise in the morning. To do this then, first of 
all, before you start, 1 say again, gel ready. Shall I 
tell you how ? " Yes !" Well then — ^firet procure a 
good stout, steady, quiet yoke of oxen. ** Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! ! ! to drive sheep with, hey ! Why, confound 
the fellow, he is going to plowing among the stones 
of his old natiye state." Oh, no ! I am going to tell 
you how to drive sheep with a ycke of oxen ; to 
which I wish you to attach a ^ood substantial 
wagon, with a box 14 feet long, having boards about 
one foot wide projecting out over the wheels, to sap- 
port the cover, and thereby make more room insioey 
which is to form a house in which you will cook, 
eat, and sleep for the next two months. In the for- 
ward part you will haye a small light cooking-stove, 
with all your dishes of tin ; a table with foldmg legs 
(the projecting board upon each side forming seats) ; 
and upon a platform made level with the projecting 
boards you will have ample room and space for a 
bed for yourself and three hands, while underneath 
you have stowage room for trunks, &c 

Procure for yourself a cheap saddle-horse, which 
3rou can turn out upon grass at night or tie to the 
wagon and feed, and two dogs, and with three steady, 
sober young men, and then, after provisioning your 
ship, you are ready. 

Of course, you will not neglect to put on board an 
axe, a water blucket and sun£y ** small fixings," that 
will enable you to hve without committing Siat hei- 
nous sin — " borrowing." 

You must, paiticukrly at first, and on dusty or 
muddy days, dnye slow — ^not over ten miles — ^increas- 
ing as the weather and roads aijs fine, to 15 milea. 
Upon rainy days, don't expose yourself, and hands, 
and flocks, to disease and death, merely because " it 
is such hard work to lie still." Keep quiet— drive 
slow — ^let the sheep graze — and be sure tnatyouget 
up in the morning, and put the sheep to eating me 
dew — ^rest an hour at noon, and always stop, the sun 
an hour high. And above all things before yon start, 
procure an account of the sufierings of the prisoners 
confined in the black hole of Oalcutta, and whenever 
you are tempted, <* to saye trouble,** to shut your flock 
up at night in some dirty little yard, just read timt 
account before you do it Give them at night ample 
room to spread themselves. 

After you have got a little out of the fletflementi. 
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you need not seek for a loi at ni^ht at all. Here now 
your horse comes of use. Ride ahead, and select 
fiome good spot for your camp ; place the wagon, and 
mlhcr the nock around it, and with a little salt tell 
uem that is their home. Then let them graze till 
dark, and then herd them all up around " home,** and 
they will soon lie down, and your dogs under the 
wagon will tdce care of the rest till morning. You 
hsYS no idea how cheap you can travel in this way. 
The expense on the road will not amount to $1 50 
a-day. 

A few sheep will fall lame. These and any sickly 
Iambs, should be at once disposed of for what they 
will fetch ; as they tend to detain the whole flock, 
and soon cost more than they come to. 

I would advise that the flock should be of a me- 
dium grade of wool, and all strong youns sheen. If 
a finer grade of wool is desired, let the bucks be se- 
Iscted for that purpose. A laiger per cent of loss 
always takes place the first year, tban after — and 
fine wool ijprows upon the most delicate carcass. 
This mortahty the first ^ear is owing to the fatigue 
of driving, and some aifierenoe of climate and soil, 
and a yery great difierence in the feed, both green 
and dry. 

I will suppose this flock has arrived at the end of 
its long journey in the month of August, and that 
you desire to establish winter-quarters upon an entire 
new plan, or at least upon some small improvement, 
thai you may purchase. I would prefer a location 
of prairie land adjoining timber, having the timber 
with plenty of brush on the north and west side as a 
wind-oreakcr. 

After your arrival, the flock must be in the con- 
stant care of one hand and the dogs, or for lack of 
dogs he must have a horse, as the sheep feel a con- 
stant restless disposition to find the outside fence of 
the "big paster." They must also be put up at 
night as near the house as possible, and even then a 
little sneaking prairie wolf will sometimes creep in 
and make a little mutton, — though a good dog will 
keep them ofi", and they are fast growing few and far 
between. They are easily destroyed by poison, 
the best for that purpose being strychnine, which is 
the concentrated poison of nux yomica. One grain 
is sufficient .to produce death in any of the canine 
race, or other noxious '* yarmint*' It may be ad- 
ministered by putting it in pieces of meat just large 
enough for a mouthfm ; or otherwise it is a very good 
way to put lumps of lard upon chips, and put the 
poison in the centre, and then place the bait around 
the sheep-fold fence, or in any other place likely to 
be yisited by the wolyes. The big wolyes are not 
prairie settlers. Sometimes, though very rarely, a 
sheep is bitten by the massasauger, a small black 
rattlesnake, and then, for aught I know, you will 
soon hxve a dead sheep. In my next I shall speak 
of winter-qnarteis. Solon Robijnson. 

Lake Court Uoute, Ia„ Nov, 27tK 1844. 

We shall feel under particular obligation to any of 
our western friends who will furnish us with an ac- 
count of the diseases to which sheep are most sub- 
ject on the prairies, and the best preventives and 
cures for th€m. The crop of wool grown in the 
United States, in a few years, will scarcely be inferior 
in value to that of cotton ; and anything which will 
tend to cheapen, improve, and add to the security of 
its production, will be greatly for the public good. 



THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE PROS- 
PECTS OF FARMERS OF THE WEST. 

Wbkn we look back at the past, we are struck by 
the remarkable alterations in the pursuits of the peo- 
ple, and by the changes in the prices of articles. 
Many years ago a few fine sheep were brought 
to Kentucky and sold at enormous prices. These 
prices are ^ne, but the flocks of the state remain per- 
manently .nfiproved. Fine horses commanded also 
at several times the value of a good landed estate. 
These too have greatly diminished in price, yet the 
whole stock of the state has been improved by their 
introduction. The mulberry mania, the cow pox, and 
the swine fever succeeded. The high pressure prices 
for all engendered by them haye passed away. Yet 
silk is now made, and the herds of cattle and hogs 
have been greaitly improved. The temporary evil is 
Eone, and much permanent good remains behind to 
benefit the people. The prices of lands, grain, hemp, 
and stock, too, were constantly yarying from high to 
low. No calculations as to price could be safely 
made ; no engagements dependent on the sales of ag- 
ricultural products were free of ruinous peril. Many 
persons, when hemp sold for $7 and $8 per cwt., and 
beef for 5 and 6 cents per pound, made pecuniary en- 
gagements predicated on these prices, and were hope- 
lessly involved. Now, a change has come over the 
spirit of ofsr dream. Shall we profit by it ? Good 
land, it is true, is still held at high prices. But all 
the products of farming labor are very low, and find 
us under the dominion of habits produced by high 
prices. This is our present state and condition. 

We talk about governmental economy, and we 
must practise it at home in our families, or sufler. 
Retrenchment of expenses is the only safe remedy for 
the eyils of diminished revenue. We must avoid the 
grocery and the dry goods store, eat and drink what 
the farm produces, and wear what our wives and 
dauf^hten spin and weave. Domestic manufactures 
require no protection, and haye but one opponent — 
Falte Pride, But he is stifi'-necked and obstinate as 
a mule. When will the present dull and flat state of 
things cease ? What causes are at work to produce a 
better ? None yisible in the yast horizon. The na- 
tions of Europe are at peace, producing their own sup- 
plies, except of cotton and tobacco ; while the agri- 
cultural products of our own country are increasing in 
a ratio far greater than the demand for them abroad, or 
than can be produced by the diversion of all other 
classes at home from field labor. If products for 
sale cannot be made to command remunerating prices, 
they will cease to be made, and the importing mer- 
chants will be informed of the true state of the coun- 
try, by their difficulty of collecting from their retailing 
customers, who sell to the people, and by their ina^ 
bility to dispose of recent importations. People neces- 
sarily cease to buy when they are unable to sell 
wherewithal to pay. If we sell at home, we must 
buy at home ; tor we shall haye nothing to send 
where there is no demand. We must then cease to 
use imported articles unless our exports will pay for 
them ; exports of productions, I mean, for the money of 
a country is soon exhausted, when it imports and pays 
in money. We must then export in productions or 
manufactures, if we consume imported articles. So fax 
as our manufactures at home can supply us with needed 
wares at fair prices, there is no necessity to the con- 
sumer, so far as he is such only for imported waren. 
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As the home supply of manufactured articles increases, 
the importation of them necessarily decreases, and 
when we reach the ultima Thule, the extreme end 
of a full supply, what then ? For the support of the 
United States government ? We must look to the fu- 
ture as well as back, at the past from our present po- 
sition. For veiily the iarmers are deeply interested 
in these matters, and certainly their consideration is 
not out of place in an agricultural paper. 

For the present, the fever for speculation and the 
laee for riding hohbies excited by comparatively high 
pnces for our produce, have both subsided, nor will 
they again become epidemic, till higher prices come 
round again. That mav not happen shortly. In the 
mean time, we must make the most of our oiminisbed 
resources by economy and good management To 
produce the most at the least cost to the land and the 
pocket, is the highest interest of eveiy cultivator of 
the land, and this cannot be done without knowledge. 
This is the t'me then to foster all the means of ac- 
quiring it. Farmers clubs; agricultural and horticuU 
tural societies ; agricultural papers ; and above all, to 
institute agricultural schools. Science, through the 
aid of institutions, is brought to every art except that 
of agriculture ; and this the most important of all, is 
left to empirical tentative practice. 

Who are the best farmers in every country ? The 
most ignorant ? Certainly not There cannot be half 
a dozen best ways of doing the same thing under sim- 
ilar circumstances, requiring different amounts of 
time, labour, and expense. Yet we see them practised 

Smen who would all adopt one wa^ if it was prov- 
to be superior to the others. Agricultural schools 
would demonstrate by repeated and accurate experi- 
ments, problems in practice which the cultivators of 
the soil would as certainly use, as the house carpen- 
ter now uses the 47th proposition of Euclid in squaring 
his work. Is it not strange that among all the muni- 
ficent donations made by wealthy, patnotic, and pub- 
liospirited men for such a vanety of purposes, not 
one nas conferred an enduring benefit on his country, 
and immortalized his own name, by endowing an ag- 
ricultural institution ? Whoever shall raise up such 
an institution in his lifetime (not leave it to his execu- 
tor), will be entitled to, and will receive the admira- 
tion and gratitude of countless generations. 

John Lewis. 
Llangollen, Ky., Nov, lOtk, 1844. 

EXPERIMENTS IN PLANTING CORN. 

During a short visit with which I was honored by 
Tour father (Mr. S. Allen), in August last, I showed 
him a field of com with which he was so much 
pleased, that he requested I would give an account of 
its product, which I promised to do, through the 
American Agriculturist The field lies north-east of 
mv orehaid, and tidjoining thereto — a locality with 
which you are famihar. 

When I purchased the plantation on which I now 
reside, in 1812, the field had been in cultivation in 
one continued succession of corn crops, for some 20 
er 25 years. So soon as I could prepare the ground 
for the purpose, I put it in Timothy meadow. As it 
lay adjoining my aneep house, I permitted a small 
flock of my 6heep» during the time they were fed, 
each winter to run on it 1 also applied to it the ma- 
nure derived from my sheep folo. In Uus way» in 



the course of 12 or 15 years, which I suffered it to 
remain in meadow, it was restored 1o its native fer- 
tility, being naturally as rich as the best Kentucky 
lana. I now raised several crdps of tobacco on the 
ground, when it was again pat in meadow, and treated 
as above. For the last three or four years, preceding 
the present, it has been in hemp. 

Early in April of this year, it was all plowed and 
once harrowed, and laid off, with great exactne,sf:, 3| 
feet each way. It was planted on the 13th of Apni, 
the ground being very light and finely pulverized. 
The com came up well, and, in due time, was thinned 
out to three stalks in a hill. It was carefully culti- 
vated by plowing alternately, each way, with the 
common Kentucky shovel plow, and going over once 
with broad hoes. The season, up to the 2d of July, 
was tolerably favorable^ though there was too much 
rain for a first rate crop. The com was now gene- 
rally getting into silk. At this period when corn re- 
quires much rain, or at least frequent showers, to 
cause the com to ear well, a drought came on, and no 
rain fell for two weeks. Duong this period the at- 
mosphere was very dry, and windy. The conse- 
quence was, that there was scarcely an instance of 
two ears being produced on the same stalk, and even 
the single ears were much reduced in size. Although, 
after a drought of two weeks, we had again a suc- 
cession of light showere ; yet they came too late to 
be of any material benefit to com crops, as forward 
as mine. Under these disadvantages the yield fell 
greatly below what it would have been had not the 
severe drought of July intervened. Upon carefully 
measuring an acre, of about an average quality of the 
field, the product was 77 bushels. I am convinced 
that if a due proportion of rain had fallen, during the 
firet half of July, the yield would have been fifty per 
cent, greater. The com was of the white species, 
a meaium between the flint and the laiger kinds, 
which are more productive, but not so good for bread. 
Permit me now to give you the result of another 
experiment made during the present year, to ascertain 
the advantages of planting com more closely than 
usual, as recommended by some of our farmers, who 
have succeeded in raising very larige crops under fa- 
vorable circumstances. My experimental crop was 
Slanted on the 12th of April, one day before that 
escribed above, upon lana which had been cleared 
in 1810, and preserved in its native state of fertility, 
by a due proportion of grass crops. Its fertility was 
about equal to that described above, and was in a field 
lying on the same ridge, north-west of the rivulet yon 
speak of running through my farm, in your Novem- 
ber Number, page 322, of your last volume. This 
field had been in clover for the two years preceding, 
and was plowed up last fall, with the view of putting 
it in hemp, and was consequently in fine condition 
for hemp or com. 

On one side of the field, I laid off in an oblonff 
square, four acres, each acre lying equally well, and 
of equal fertility. This ground was again plowed 
eariy in the spring, and levelled with the harrow. It 
was now laid off the long way with great accuracy 
3| feet from center to center, and then checked off 
the other way in rows ; the first arre,*4 feet apart; 
the second acre, Sk feet apart ; the third acre, 3 feet 
apart ; and the fourth acre, 2| feet apart The whole 
was planted the same day ; and in due time the three 
first acres were thinned put to three stalks in the hflU 
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and the fourth acre to two stalks in a hill. The 
number of stalks in each acre (if none had been missing) 
would have been as follows : 

No. 1, 3i by 4 feet, 9,335. 

2, 3| by 3i " 10,668. 

3, 3t by 3 ** 12,447. 

4, 31 by 2i " two in a hill, 9,956. 
This crop, of course, suffered equally from the 

drought with that above described, and having more 
outside rows was more depredated upon by the crows, 
and did not stand quite as well or with such perfect 
regularity as the other in the hilis. Making the 

E roper allowancea for these causes, I did not ^cu- 
ite upon quite as large a product as from the other 
field. Upon gathering and accurately measuring each 
acre separately, I found the product as follows : No. 
1. 68 bushels; Na 2. 69; No. 3. 69; No. 4. 77 j. 
Thus the acre planted 3^ by 4 feet produced nearly 
as well as that planted 3^ feet each way ; and the 
latter produced the same quantity as that planted 3i 
by 3 feet ; and the acre planted 3k by 21 feet, and 
only two stalks in a hill, produced 8| bushels more 
than either of the others. From this experiment, it 
would seem that in the beM of grounds where three 
stalks are intended to be left in a hill, the distance, 
each way, should not be less than 3| feet ; and that 
where it is intended to plant more closely, not more 
than two stalks should be left in a hill. The acre 
planted 3| by 2| feet produced decidedly the best; 
but it was too close one wav to be plowed with con- 
venience. Thus planted there were 8i square feet 
for each hill. If planted 3 feet each way there would 
be nine square feet to each hill, and the distance would 
be more convenient for plowing both ways. I in- 
cline to think that planting 3 feet each way, with 
two stalks in a hill, would be the most eli^ble for 
convenience and product. As a single expeiiment is 
not very satisfactoiy, I intend, if I am spared, to re- 

KAt the experiment next year on the same ground, 
3ring it off one way 3 feet ; and the other 4, Zk and 
and 3 feet, thinning the last to two stalks in a hill, 
and the other two acres to three stalks in a hill. In 
this last experiment I planted the same kind of com 
as in the other. A. Beatty. 

Prospect Hill, Dec Ist, 1844. 

To such of our readers as may not have seen the 
third volume of this periodical, it is proper to say, 
that they will find complete Northern and Southern 
Calendars published there, with full directions for the 
management of the Farm, Stock, &c. The Western 
Calendar, which we shall give monthly in this volume, 
is from the pen of one of the most distinruished 
practical farmers in Kentucky, the Hon. Adam Beatty. 

WESTERN CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 

In this month, the soil is generally bound up by 
frost, so that no plowing can be done. But the far- 
mer should have his plows put in order, and new 
ones procured, if needed, so that no time may be lost 
when the earth is in a proper condition to be plowed. 
Early plowing makes early crops, which generally — 
almost invariably — succeed best. 

Care of Stodc, — ^This is a trying month for stock, 
and all animals should be well fed, and protected 
from the wet and cold as far as possible ; always 
fecollecting, that where facilities for sneltering stock do 
not exist, the best substitate is good feeding. An ani- 



mal in good flesh can withstand cold and wet twice 
as well as one of " Pharoah*8 lean kine.*' 

Breaking Hemp. — In those parts of the west 
where hemp is cultivated, much of the cold, dry por- 
tions of this month may be appropriated to breaKing 
it, as cold, frosty weather is the best suited for this 
process. Hemp spread the latter part of October of 
the preceding year, will have been sufficiently water* 
ed (rotted] to take up and put into shocks by the last 
of Decemoer ; and the pruaent hemp grower will by 
this time, have had all his brakes put in order, and 
new ones procured if needed (always secure those of 
the best possible construction), that no delay may 
take place in breaking out his crop. This is a heavy 
operation, and if not hurried on early, will run into 
the spring work and greatly retard the pitching of the 
crop ; and will, moreover, produce a necessity for 
breaking in warm weather, when the process is more 
difficult and attended with some loss oi lint. 

Bxdhng Tobacco. — Tobacco cut in due season the 
previous mil, will have been profitably cured by the 
month of December. Much of the crop will have 
been stripped in that month, and a due proportion of 
what remains should be bulked down in stalk, for 
stripping in damp weather in January. Thus Uiere 
will be no lack of employment in wet weather. 

Management of Manure.— Utitio growers are usu- 
ally not cultivators of tobacco. In wet times they 
may be en^aged'in bailing hemp — if they are furnish- 
ed with a hemp press — and cleaning out their stables, 
cow sheds, &c. The best method of doing so, is to 
have the manure thrown at once into a tilt-cart and 
hauled to the field to which it is to be applied, the 
driver being furnished with a great coat to turn the 
rain. By naving two carts tSe operation will be 
hastened, and one great coat will serve both drivers. 
Let it be recollected that when manure is hauled to 
the ground which needs it, all the extract drawn from 
it by the rains is given to'the soil, whereas if left at 
the stable, this is entirely lost. Besides, there is a 
much greater loss by rapid decomposition and escape 
of valuable gasses, when the manure is left in a laige 
bulk at the stable door. 

General Observations. — When not engaged in other 
necessary work, as laige a stock of firewood as pos- 
sible should be laid up. Let this supply be always 
kept largely ahead, and there will be no necessity to 
stop other useful labors to haul wood to keep the 
family comfortable, and the cook supplied with this 
indispensable necessary. Graziers, who feed laige 
numbere of cattle upon cut up com, must dady — wet 
or dn' — haul out their usual supply, on Saturday a 
double portion. The same wagons that haul oat 
corn, may return loaded with wood, after the feedinjr 
for the day is completed. As this is a work of afl 
weather, the hands thus employed should be furnish- 
ed with oil-cloth coats to protect them from the 
weather, and thus save doctor's Mis. In this incle- 
ment month, the children should be sheltered in com- 
fortable school-houses, and engaged in laying a foun- 
dation for future usefulness in all the occupations of 
life. The farmers, too, in the long nights of Janua- 
ry, may be profitably employed in reading the news- 
papers and instructive books, and especially in 
studying the best authore who have written upon 
agriculture, the most useful of all the arts, and tnos 
uniting theory and practice, become perfectly skilled 
in their profession / 
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Matt£R8 of Taste. — By Mrs. Kirkiandf author of 

" A New Home,** ^c. 

Farmer Diciuon has a large farm and a larger 
family— things that go well enough together. He 
has lived long enough on one spot to have got every- 
thing comfortable about him — a good double house, 
with each row of tx^e&i fence, path, and road around 
it, " as straight as a gun-barrel," as he says. (Every 
one to his taste, but we would rather have a little 
more variety in these matters. We think a winding 
or waving fine is often a great improvement.) 

Fanner Dickson has five daughters ; good, indus- 
trious girls^ able to make butter and cheese, to spin 
two days' work in one, and to weave flannels, blan- 
ket-shawls, and coverlets (in double- work), equal to 
any weaver. Polly, the eldest, has done so much of 
this kind, that she has never haid time to get married. 
She has stores of bedding laid by ; thirty-four pairs 
of cotton stockings of her own knitting ; (one pair 
for every year of her age), and a Tuscan bonnet of 

her own braiding, whi^ i^^^^^y ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^y^' 
sight Is not Poliy a fine girl ? (Every one to his taste, 
but we have observed that Polly is quite out of her 
element whenever she is in company. She cannot 
sit still, even for half an hour, for the sake of read- 
ing or conversation. Her whole soul is absorbed in 
business, and when there happens to be sickness in 
the house she leaves all nursing to others, and frets 
because " the work** does not get on. So we shall 
not recommend Polly Dickson for a wife.) 

Sarah is younger, and has not had time to turn 
her hands into daws with quite so many years of 
labor. But even she never gets leisure to look at a 
book. She gives more attention to dress than her 
elder sister, and so pleases more generally at first 
sight ; but on further acquaintance, when it is dis- 
covered that she has not a word to say, but answers 
in most cases with a silent giggle, albs is generally 
neglected for more sprightly gins. On« young man, 
a surveyor, who put up for a week or two at her 
father's, was so much pleased with her appearance — 
for she is realljr a comely girl — that he nad serious 
thoughts of paying his addresses to her; but happen- 
ing to pass a whole day in her company, away from 
home, where she had not her usual occupations, he 
discovered the extreme emptiness of her mind, and 
being an inteUigent youne man, he turned his thoughts 
in another direction, and Sarah Dickson, seeing nim 
depart with as much indifference as she had seen him 
a: rive, went on making butter and cheese, as if that 
had been the business of life (Every one to his 
taste, hvLt we think butter and cheese may cost too 
much.) 

Farmer Dickson's third daughter dilTered from her 
sisters in many respects. She was considered the 
beauty of the family, and she used to spend all her 
leisure in preparing various adornments for her per- 
son, and particularly in curling her hair with a hot 
Dipe-stem, which produced rinelets very charming in 
ner eyes. On one occasion she was invited to jom a 
sleighing party which was to conclude, as is gene- 
rally the case, with a ball in the evening. Resorting 
to her favorite e.x.pedient, in her zeal to outshine her- 
self as well as everybody else, she heated the pipe- 



stem too much, burnt off a conspicuous lock close to 
the head, and lettine fall the instrument in her con- 
sternation, disfigured her nesk with several blisters* 
so that she was obliged to stay at home. The story 
got about, and caused so much joking among the 
voung people of the neighborhood, that the poor girl 
became quite sulky, ana would not go out at aU. 
She consoled herself by gathering a quantity of silk- 
weed, of which she is now sewing for herself a cape 
or pelerine, which is to be very elegant {Every one 
to nis taste, but to our eye, a silk-weed cape looks 
somewhat as if it had been made of the skins of 

green gosUngsO ^ ^ 

If we seem, m these remarks, to cast some reflec- 
tion upon our friends the Dicksons, it must be noted 
that au this extra industry is entirely superfluous, as 
far as pecuniary circumstances are concerned. Many 
years of unwearied toil, together with an increase in 
the value of land, have made Mr. Dickson richer 
than most of his neighbors, and secured an ample 
provision for his family. So that what we find fault 
with, is the miserable plan of toiling on, year after 

J^ear, lajring up stores of articles whioi are to be use- 
ess for a length of time, requiring much care to pre- 
vent their bein(| spoiled by moths or mould, while the 
precious mind is left uncultivated, and the high and 
ennobling pursuit of self-improvement entirely ne- 
glected. In poverty, constant toil is a dreadful ne- 
cessity ; and what is the consequence ? Too often, 
a complete crushing of minds which under happier 
circumstances might have brought forth fruit an nun- 
dred fold. 

** Where penury is felt, the thought is chain'd, 
And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few.*' 

But where there is abundance, it is both sin and 
shame to narrow down our cares and efforts to the 
" things which perish in the using.** It is certainly 
both tne duty and the' privilege of those who have 
enough and to spare of this world's eoods, to devote 
some part of every da^* to reading. For old people, 
whose habits are obstinately fixed, it is usually diffi- 
cult to begin a plan of this kind ; but for the young, 
nothing more is necessary than, first, a sense of its 
propriety, and, secondly, one effort of resolution at 
the commencement uterature has, in its very na- 
ture, something so attractive, that, once begun, it 
wins its own way. The yonn^ woman who has 
once found pleasure in a book, will be anxious so to 
economise her time that a portion of every day may 
be safely devoted to reading ; and we will answer for 
it that those who spend their leisure — ^the proper lei- 
sure which every one ought to have who is not 
obliged 10 labor beyond h^th and comfort — ^in this 
way, will be the most agreeable girls in their neigh- 
borhood. 

But our space allows us only to glance at this sub- 
ject in the present number. At some future day we 
shall resume it»with further reference to the Dickson 
family. 

Care of Flowers. — ^The cold by this time is so 
intense, that it behooves the ladies who have any re^ 

Sard to the healthful preseoration of their parior 
owers, to pay particular attention to them. Duripg 
frosty weather plants cannot absorb as much mois- 
ture as in the warmer seasons : be careful, therefore, 
not to over-water them* Sprinkle a littk fine char- 
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coal dost around each plant. As this dissolves and 
becomes carbonic acid» it is taken up by the rootlets, 
and assists iii forming stalk, leaf, and flower. Char- 
coal adds greatly to the bright, fresh, ^reen appear- 
ance of the plants, and should be kept m the pots at 
all seasons of the year : some plants will flourish in 
that alone without earth or other substances. Be 
easeful to keep up the heat during the nijght, for there 
is more loss from want of this precaution than any 
other cause. K^ep a thermometer in the parlor, and 
do not let it sink below 40 degrees ; if you do> there 
will be danger of the frost injuring the plants. If it 
15 likely to be so cold that the heat cannot be kept 
ap to this point in the parlor through the night, then 
remove the plants to the cellar for protection. 

Among holbous flowers, the crocus, polyanthus, 
jonquil and. hyacinth, are the most beautiful, and 
easily cultivated in January. The crocus will ex- 
pand its petals exposed to lamp or candle li^ht; for 
this reason it is particularly desirable to adorn the 
parlor at night. All bulbous plants should be exposed 
to the sun diining through the windows as much as 
possible, and be turned two or three times during the 
day, otherwise the foliage will become yellow. 
Wlien they have done growing, cease to give them 
water almost entirely, or they will not flower. For 
a curious method of growing flowers in the winter, 
see our last volume page 373. 

It was on the 1 0th of this month, ladies, that he 
who did so much for flowers, the celebrated Linneus, 
died at Upsal, in the 7l8t year of his age. So far as 
it may be your province, copy his good works, and 
revere his memory. 

To KEEP BouausTs FKESH. — ^Thesc nyty be kept 
a long time in full bloom, by inserting their stems 
plump up to the flowers in water, renewed fresh 
every day, with a little charcoal in it ; and occasion- 
ally substituting sea or salt water for the fresh. We 
thus kept in unfaded bloom, a superb bouquet of 
itowers given us by a Danish lady, to the end of an 
eight days' voyage from Copenhagen to St. Peters- 
bufgh. A glass jmt over a l)onquet will sometimes 
recover it when prematurely faded. Bouquets should 
be made of flowers just bursting their pe&ls, and not 
from Aose full blown. They then keep much longer. 

To SECURE HAMDsoMf Balsams. — Carefully pick 
out from the seed bed all plants with red stems, and 
leave those with v^Ute stems. 

Nq^sL WAT or Churning. — ^We cut the following 
from aq exchange paper : 

*< Sarah, dear," said a wagejsh husband to his 
wife, ** if I were in your placeTl wouldn't keep that 
babe so full of butter as you do." 

** Butter, my dear ! I never give it any butter." 

<* No, but you poured about a quart of milk down 
it this afternoon, and then trotted it on the knee for 
nearly two hours. If it doesn't contain a quantity 
of butter by this time, it isnt for want ol churning." 

To MAEE Hard Water Sorr. — All who have 
ever tried it know how difficult it is to wash in hard 
water, and that it takes much more soap to do so 
&an with soft water. Dr. Clark calculated that b^ 
being aUe to soften the water in London by precipi- 
tating its lifflca, tvp-thirds of the soap need there 



would be saved. This would be equivalent to 
jS200,000 ($1 ,000,000) a year. Pot or pearl ashes, or 
ley made from common ashes, is generally used tc 
soften water ; but these substances are so strong thai 
they skin the hand. From two to four ounces of 
sal soda dissolved in a barrel of water is usually suf- 
ficient to soften it From one to two quarts of wheaft 
bran put into a kettle of water and brought to a bdi, 
and then scummed ofl*, will also render it soft Some 
tie the bran up in a bag and boil it ; but we are not 
certain that this is as e&ctual as putting it in loose. 

Simple Cure for Croup. — ^The Journal of Health 
says, when a child is taben with croup, instantly ap* 
ply cold water (ice water, if possible), suddenly and 
freely to the neck and chest with a sponge. The 
breathing will almost instantly be relieved. So soon 
as possible, let the suflerer dnnk as much as it can ; 
then wipe it dry, cover it up warm, and soon a quiet 
slumber will relieve the parent's anxiety, and lead the 
heart in thankfulness to the Power which has given 
to the pure gushing fountain such medicinal qualities. 

Buckwheat Cakes. — ^To three pints of buckwheat 
flour, mixed into a hatter, add one tea-spoonful of 
carbonate of soda, dissolved in water, and one ditto 
of tartaric acid, dissolved in like manner ; first apply 
the carbonate, stir the batter well, and then put in 
the acid ; thus the use of yeast is entirely superseded, 
and light cakes are insured. One great advantage is, 
that the batter is ready for baking as socm as made. 

Another {coneidered superior to anyUnng of the 
hind). — Dissolve a tea-spoonful of super-carbonate of 
soda, in a sufficient quantity of sweet unskimmed 
milk ; three tea-spodhiuls of cream of tartar with a 
heaping quart of flour, mixed dry and well rubbed 
together ; then mix up the whole and bake immedi- 
ately. If milk is not at hand, water will answer, 
sliffhtly sweetened with sugar, and a little shortening 
added to it. The flour and all other materials must 
be of a first-rate quality. 

NuTRmvE QuAUTiEs OP Tea. — ^M. Peh(^ states 
that tea contains essential principles of nutrition £ar 
exceeding in importance its stimulating properties; 
and shows that, as a stimulant, tea is in every re* 
spect the most desirable object of habitual use. One 
of his experiments upon the nutritive qualities of tea, 
as compared with those of soup, was by no means 
in favor of the latter. The most remarkable products 
of tea are : Ist, the tannin or astringent property ; 
2d, an essential oil to which it owes its aroma, and 
which has a great influence on its price in commerce ; 
and 3d, a sulratance rich in azote, and crystallizable, 
called theine, which is also met in cofliee, and is fre- 
quently called cafeine. Independently of these three 
substances, there are eleven others of less importance, 
which enter more or less into the compositions of 
lea of all the kinds imported into Europep What 
was inore assential, as regards the chemical and hy- 
gienic character of the plant, was to ascertain tha 
exact prc^rtion of the azoted (nitrogenized) principle 
it contains. M. Peli^t began by determining tbe 
total amount of azote in tea, and finished by finding 
that it was from 20 to $0 per cent i^ater than in 
any other kind of vegetable. M. Pehsot states that 
by reason of this quantity of azote, and the ezistence 
of cafeine in the tea leaf, it is a tme aliment . 
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BOYS' DEPARTMENT. 



Wkll» boys, it is some time since we have paid 
tny attention to you, for which we have had many 
eomplaints, not only from yourselves, but your pa- 
rents also. We propose, therefore, during the pre- 
sent year, to remedy this matter as well as we can, 
by devotins; from one to three pages per month of 
the Agriculturist to your benefit, and trust that we 
shall have your very efficient aid in our support, by 
monthly contributions from your own roguish pens— 
for who can tell what a boy wants so well as him- 
self ? If we could only rejuvenate ourselves (that 
is. grow younger) five an£ twenty years, when to^ 
possess a pet lamb, a puppy, a small stock of poul- 
try, and a patch for cultivation in the garden, was 
tfie height of our ambition, we should be a capital 
hand at this department ; but alas, our boyish days 
have gone, never to return— and we have no young- 
sters of our own to give us hints or ask us questions, 
so that we are fearful of our success in interesting 
you, my fine fellows ! 

Breeoino Pigeons. — Such of you, boys, as have 
had the advantage of reading the first volume of our 
work, will well recollect £e excellent chapter we 
there gave you on the difierent varieties of the pi- 

Seon, and the best method of breeding them. We 
are say, now, you have plenty on hand ; for though 
Ihey generally lay only two eggs at a time, yet, as 
they usually hatch monthly, and the young soon pair 
and follow the example oi their parents, they propa- 
gate themselves very rapidly. Linnsus computed 
the increase from a single pair in four years at 
18,000 ! ft is our intention to %how you some cuts 
of pigeon-houses in the course of the year, and per- 
haps a few portraits also of pigeons, together with 
further hints upon their brsedmg and management : 
but, for the present, we shall content ourselves by 
merely living you a luscious method of fattening 
them, wnich we have lately received in a letter from 
our excellent friend Sambo, whose acquaintance you 
will remember we had the pleasure of making in 
Kentucky, and whom we could not persuade at our 
interview there to impart to us the secret of his art of 
fattinfj poultry. He thinks this of the pigeons will ex- 
plain it in full ; so, boys, you will now have no excuse 
if you do not present your friends with fine fat poultry 
for Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New- Year. 

( 8mmy Boek^in (Xd KakUuky, three 
I week afbre Marry Chriitmat. 
Mueer JUen, — Honored Sar: Yee mity sorry when 
you. says in your last No. vou wasn't g^vine to write 
no more about Kaintuky, for people 'way down sun 
rise, as dey calls he whar you live, can talk what 'em 
please about de Empire state, Sambo knows well 
ftho* he neber been dare), he aint nothin to dat Para- 
dise, old Kaintuky. Ana Masser John, he say so too, 
and he bin down ders last winter sellin' hemp and 
Durham Cattle from he plantation. You keep a mity 
heap of peoples in your big city* of New York, but 
doesn't old Kaintuk feed 'em! Please tell me dat. 
Hasser Allen. I reckon we haba cave here dat'll 
swallow you all up like a' alligatur on de Massesseepy 
does a swarm of flies. And talkin' about de Masses- 
seepy, dat is de most oncommon place I eber did see. 
Wall, you bin dere. Masser Allen, so I say no more} 
ony, I wish de water was a pigeon-pU^ and not a ^tea-pie, 



to eat instead ob drink him, for de way he did grip dis 
nigger's bowels, wusn't slow ; and I'se mout well be- 
lieve I swallow a whole plantation in de nasty, rily, 
horse pond stuff, in gwine to New Orleans and Mick to 
old Kaintuk. 

Now de pigeon-pie, dat make me tink ob our 'quaint-^ 
anceon de tSbA to Loudeville, when Hasser Allen tried 
to come itober Sambo about de way he fat his chickens.* 
I didn't know you den as I does now, or Td telled you 
ezakly, and not put my finger^ on de nose. I doesn't 
write as cood as some, but as it is to de bo]rs I 'dress 
myself, I hope 'em understand deir lavin' friend Sam- 
bo ; and if dey likes his talk,seein' you hab quit Kain- 
tuky, hell give 'em lineo now and den. Boys, dere is 
a mity heap yet to tell about what de poets call ** de 
Paradise ob de West," which Sambo tinks means in 
prose, a great country to grow big com and cattle, rich 
grass, sweet tatera, and imlk and honey as is hem so 
plenty in old Kaintuky I 

Wall gwine on de Massesseepy, most down to New 
Orleans, you sees big rice fields, and you sees big su- 
gar houses. Den you sees, too, alway a mity smart 
nock of pigins, and dey looks so fat ana plump, dat dey 
hardly sees out deir purty eyes. You ne^n't salt deir 
tails to cotch em, dat easy enuf dey be so fat Oh t 
dey BO makes my mouf water, I almost mind to steal 
'em. But I do no such ting nudder ; I mind de ten 
commandments minister toch me at meetin' Sunday, 
and let em 'lone. When I got to New Orleans, I ask 
Masser John for four picayune to go to market arly» 
and buy a par of pigins : and such a oreakfast I got as 
I neber eat afore, since I roast de polecat wid de 'pos- 
sum and sweet 'tater. So I sot down to study how I 
mout mdke bim so fiit too. Wall I tink it was de su- 
gar and de rice, he pick up on de big plantation — for I 
sees 'em in de crop ; but dat not enuf for Sambo. I 
want to improve upon de fat, and so outaeil ebery boay 
in de market. Now, Masser Allen call he Sambo "' a 
genus," an<j^ so he be ; and so I sot heself to study to 
make de pi|:in a sweeter &t dan at New Orleans. 
Wall, I lay down barehead in de hot Bun« on de hurri- 
cane deck ob de steamboat comin' up de Massesseepy, 
and study— den I go down and sweat afore de hot fire 
under de boilers, and 6tudy—<len I sing de boatman 
song so loud dat I drown de noise ob de blow pipe- 
den I dance de double shuffle—den I lay down m de 
sun agin ; but arter all, I find out just nofin— I ony 
make my head and shins ache. At last I gits so tired 
wid study, I goes to Masser John, and ask he. Deo 
he begins in a most oncommon hard kimik to 'splain 
Mr. Biglie [Sambo probably means Liebie's Che- 
mistr^jfabout car-bones, [carbon,] ox-gins, [oxygen,] 
and hign-gins, [hydrogen,] ob de suear ; and de starch, 
de parents-eum-en, [parenchyma,] oe gluten, de foree- 
fkt [phosphate,] de me-sole [mesole,] in de rice, dat 
I tinxs at last on my own $ouU^ I be ae most cumllns* 
tered nigger dat Mr. Biglie eber make. So I gin em 
up, and wont hear no more kimiks ; bat when^ gits 
back to Sunny Rock and Dinah, I shuts my pigins up. 
and let em fly out once a day ony for exercise, and 
grub and gravel Pen I gin em plenty rice boiled in 
new milk, from Dinah's Durham cow, Big Lady, 
sweetened a tiny bit wid honey ; and, for a change, 
baked sweet 'tater mixed wid a little possum meat 
and fat Oh, Masser Allen I ye neber seed any ting 
like how he fat in tree week de pigin, hen, and turkey, 
on dis feed : it be worth comin' all de way to old S^in* 
tuky to eat him. Masser John say it beat all his Id* 
mics to fits, and a cocked hat to boot : at which I so 
lauf, and lay down on de floor and roll, to tink arter 
all his books, I show better practice dan his Masser 
John college lamin', dat I fear I bust my biler, and I 
haS to call on Dinah and Tony to come and pull my 

* See Vol. n., page OB.— Ed. 
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hair and kick my shin, afore I can stop. Now dat is 
All de way I hab to fat de " lushous lookin' poultry," 
you tell of meetin' Sambo wid. And now, Masser 
Allen, you please send me your Agriculturist dis yere 
for dis recipe, den you will much oblige me, and may- 
hap I'se write some more. 

Tours to sarve, 

Sambo. 

Now, here joxi have Sambo's secret of fatting 
pigeons and chickens, and we must confess we think 
there is a good deal of philosophy in it, especially in 
the milk part, for we well recollect in our youth, of 
reading about " pigeon's milk,** which, it is certain, 
fats the squabs very fast ; and if it be so ^bod for 
the young ones, we may infer that cow*8 milk, ric«, 
&c., are equally good for old ones. But here is the 
description. 

Pige<m*s Milk. — One of the chief peculiarities of 
the common house-pigeon is the double dilatation of 
the crop, which expands on each side of the gullet, 
and which the bird is capable of distending with air, 
as is remarkably shown in the common cropper or 
pouter. It is in this receptacle that the food of the 
young is elaborated by being impregnated with a 
milky fluid, this fluid being more or less abundantly 
secreted according to the age of tbe squabs. When 
the brood are very young, their food is disgorged by 
the parents in a son and pulpy state ; as tbey grow 
up, it is less macerated, till they have reached the age 
ot squeakers, and then the mins are expelled from 
the crop almost in their original condition. This cu- 
rious provision in the pigeon is the nearest approach 
among birds to the mamme of a higher class of ani- 
mals. From the changes which take place in the 
state of the crop during the breeding season, the pi- 
geon may be almost said to have, like the mammalia, 
periods of lactation. The fluid is of a greyish milky 
color, coagulates with acids, and forms curd ; so 
that, after all, '< pigeons* milk" is not the rare and fm- 
possible commodity which the common I'oke supposes. 

Wild Pigeons.— These are beautiful birds, and their 
history ougnt to be familiar to you. They exist in 
vast numbers in the United States, especially at the 
West. We recollect when a boy, of having seen the 
sun literally darkened in their flight — as if it were 
hid in a thick cloud ; and then the roar they made 
with their wings as they passed in their airy course, 
was like a squadron of cavaliy in the distance march- 
ing at fall gallop. The eminent ornithologist, Audu- 
bon, speaks of them ; but one of the finest descrip- 
tions of these immense flocks is contained in ** Young 
Kate, a Tale of the Great Kanawha,'* written by one 
of the correspondents of this periodical, John L^wis, 
Esq., of Kentucky, a man of fine genius and varied 
learning. If your parents, boys, ever allow you to 
read a novel, this contains a ^ood moral, much useful 
Information, and is an exciting tale. Here is the 
account: 

^ ** Vast flocks of pigeons had been seen for several 
days passing by, all in one direction, and Mr. Bal- 
lenger had called the attention of his son and daugh- 
ter to one flock, which stretched across the heavens 
from the northeast to the southwest ; and although 
they were flying with amazing rapidity, it was fifteen 
minutes before the rear of the column had passed. 

'< < Now, let us suppose,* said Mr. Ballenger, * that 
tiMy fly only twelva hundred yards in a minute-* 
aad they are nid to fliy a mik» 1760 yaids a that 



time — and the column to be only one hundred yards 
wide — and 1 am sure it exceeds that ; if we allow 
two pigeons to the square yard in flying, there were 
then 400 times the length of the column, which was 
18,000 yards long : this gives the prodigious number 
of 7,200,000 pigeons in one flock." Mr. Ballenger 
was startled at the result of his calculations. 

" Take only the half of it,' said William Henry, 
'and what an amazing number — ^upward of three 
millions and a half in a single flight ! I killed one 
the other day, and he had at least a gill of acorns in 
his crop. Now I am sure that more than four times 
the number in that single flock passed over during 
the day, all going the same way — that is, more than 
fourteen millions ; and if they ouly fill their crops 
once during the day, they would consume 109,375 
bushels in a single day, and in the course of a year 
39,921,875 bushels: more than enough to feed the 
mighty army of Xerxes ! How are these creatures 
sustained through the whole year .^ 

' God, in his infinite goodness,' said Mr. Ballenm, 
< has adapted the powers of his creatures to their 
modes of existence. The teeming earth is the pas- 
ture of all. ' He feeds the birds of the air as well as 
men and beasts, and he who accomplishes his pur- 
pose by the best and most simple means, has made a 
few feathera the instruments . to birds of obtaining 
their supplies of food. They have not to pay the 
cost of carriage*. The consumer is carried to the 
food, and not the food to the consumer. Birds are 
the Arabs of the air ; and such is the rapidity of their 
flight, such the ease with which they pass over great 
spaces in a short time, that, whenever their appro- 
priate fiood is exhausted in one part of the earth, or 
fails to be produced for a season, they seek it else- 
where, and by an unerring instinct find it Take 
these pigeons a^ an example : if they only fly from 
their perch during one hour in tthe morning to their 
feeding ground, and take one to return at nightfall, 
they have eight or ten houre to ravage the fields and 
woods to the distance of forty miles from the roost : 
so that they can lodge at the same place every night 
till all their food is exhausted in a circle around it, 
the diameter of which is eighty miles, embracing an 
area of more than three millions and seventy tnov- 
sand acres.' " 

School. — ^This number of our paper should find 
you all at school, learning your lessons with a zest 
and pleasure, equal to that of eating apples and 
crackin? nuts, or playing blind-man's-butf, and go- 
hide-and-seek. You can neither feel nor see the 
necessity of this now ; you must, therefore, take this 
advice as well as much other upon trust ; as older 
heads are wiser than youra, and know from long ex- 
perience what is best for you. And don't be content 
with the mere acquisition of reading, writing, and 
cyphering; but learn somethinfr of geography and 
grammar, and then what relates directfy to your own 
profession of farming. And in order to do this efliec- 
tually it would be well worth while to read and 
study at school many things which are contained 
here in the Agriculturist. 

Chemistry. — You ought particularly to study the 
firet elements of chemistry. It is not a difileult sci- 
ence at all, as many suppose, but as easy of acquisi- 
tion as A B C was when you first began your alpha- 
bet Chemittiy is the ionada t ion of edence. It 
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teachee you what all the materials of this earth 
Coupooed of ; sucb as water, rocks, soil, trees, pla 
grass, dowers, seeds, v^labies, animals, ana your 
own persons. What a delightful thing would iba 
be to Icnow, and bOw useful to you ! 

Oxijgtn.—This is one tbing you will find in che- 
rtiistry. Is it hard to remember this word ? We 
ibink noL Sambo, to be sure, makes a miBtahe and 
^IIb it ox-gins ; but recollect that you have had 
greater advantages than this worthy colored man, 
and there/ore ought lo rernember the word, especially 
as the first B;yllable of it always briags lo mind Ibe 
cattle you dtuly cate for and drive. Then what 



oxygen ? It is asubstance you caa neither see, tartCi 
nor smell : and Vet more than half the weight of your 
own bodies, nna every animal breathing, is composed 
of oxygen. Nearly half of every rock and stone 

C see— the ground on which you tread-^md the 
se that sbeltera you, is composed of ok^n. 
Eight out o( etery nine pounds of water, is oxygen, 
ana one-fifth of the atmosphere you breathe. Indeed, 
one half the waighl of the crust of this great ^obe 
is this airy gaa ; some think it may be the some with 
the BOD, rooon, and stain. Now is this not wonder 
ful?_uid isnot inch knowledge well worth your ac- 
quisition ? But enough for one lesson. 



Chwpiho Wood.— Nigfat and moniing, before and 
after school, many of you have to chop wood. This 
isdeligbtfal exercise. It expands the cbeet-'aTier- 
Ihe lungs— and gives vigor lo your arms. Th( 
Dever grumble at chopping woodi for it has made 
many a hardy, good-constilUtioned man; and the 
writer of this would be delighted if he could swing 
an axe half an hour night and moning for exercise, 
ODOped up as be now is in a great city, and obliged 
to follow an irksome sedentary life. In order to (' 
your work well, see tbat your axe is sharp — of 
proper weight for a boy — well hung (0 its handle' 
then go at it. In cutting off a log strike in quite 
slanting on botb sideit, it then chips easy. As you 

Sinto the stick, gradually lessen the slant, making 
cut of the calf on each side as it neors the centre 
of the li^, almost perpendicular. Be very careful 
not to cot yourselves, which can be avoided by keep- 
ing youi feet SDicad out, and as far from the point 
yon are chopping as convenient with comfoitablc 
slandii^. Be careful alto not to strike stcmes or dirt 
with your aie. 

AoHicDLTDsiL RuniKa FOB Bots. — On learning 
otir intention to devote some space hereafter to the ju- 
laorfarmere of the country, a friend thus addresses us ; 

The Boys' Department is important, and I hope it 
will be renewed at ojvx. Your vievra in relation to 
the valae of agricnltuial reading suitable to the capa- 
city of hoys, are qnits correct ; and I i^ret that there 
are so few writers among us who have the happv 
faculty of making themselves perfectly understood, 
and at the same time of interesting and instructing 
those whom they address. But we must all try, 
hopine and trusting that some one will succeed at 
ten. IbavetwosoiiB— «tM]2,andlheolher9yean 



Jivi BisTAM.— {Fig. 4.) 
Hete is a gToiQp of Java Bantams. Tbey 
aie of a white color, with feathered legs, and 
do not differ materially from such as ars 
quite common the country over. They are 
the prettiest fowls we know for boys to iieep. 
Bantams are of a great variety of color, some 
larger, some smaller, and occasionally smooth- 
le^ed. There is a beautiful variety of this 
kind in New York, of a pure white color.and 
not much larger then pieeons. They mature 
early, are faanly, great layers, and very fond 
of belne petted They are admirable fowls to 
run in the garden, as tbey pick np Ihonsands 
of insects, and are so small thai tney do little 
or no injury. 

of age. They are great readers, and no subject Bf< 
fords tbem so much deligbtas that sort of agricultuisl 
reading which they can understand. The little fel- 
lows nave fitted up with their own hands, a sm^ 
out-house adjoining my dwelling, which they call 
their " fanner^." It is in fact a little asiisultural 
museum, and is filled with birds, beasts, ana eiMpioK 
Ihinjjfs— not in Ufe^at in pictares and pieaervea 
specimens; seeds of greatvanety; amallimplements; 
and other things too numerous to mention. Here 
tbejr spend many hours when not at school ; and on 
holidays will be engaged there most of the time. I 
find that they get many good ideas here which they 
have studied out for themselves, without the aid of 
Ibe books I gave them, or any of piy prompting. I 
need not add that their innoccat and metmctive occu- 
pations in this way relieve me from many anxioua 
nours, that their absence in street play ana the com- 
pany noesibly of vicious boys might otherwise ^ve 
me. Uccasionally, too, I find that they have visiters 
in the well-dispMed boys of the neighborhood, who 
' I chat with them, and view their specimens. 
IS to interest tbem greatly, and afibrds all 
much amusement 
You will excuse this c^ollsn and parade of a do* 
EStic subiecti but as I have seen nothing of th« 
kind elsewheiei I have only this specimen in my own 
family lo speak of. The litlle fellows got this all up 
on their own book, without letting me know a word 
about it till it was completed — partly, i suppoae, be- 
cause I had refused them a corner of my own sanc- 
tum for this purpose ; and partly, probably, to giv« 
me a pleasurable surprise when completed. Now 
from my own agreeable experience in the benefit of 
this little a&ir, lean heartily leeoDunend the exam- 
pla to all parenU and childicn. 
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• FOREIGN AQRIOULTURAL NEWS, 

By the steam ship Acadia, we have our European 
Journals up to the 4th December. 

Markets. — Mum, both pot and pearl, were slow ot 
lele. Cbttofi, we regret to sa^, was much depressed, 
tad the Ml on the whole dunng the past month, had 
been full \d. to %d. per lb. It is lower now than ever 
oefore known. Stock on hand at Liverpool on the Ist 
November, 806,000 bales, against 656,000, same period, 
last season. JTOnr was dull without change. iVtmtums. 
^JBe^and Bnrk in good request Lard^ brisk, and has 
advanced. Butter and Cheae the same. All American 
provisions are piononneed decidedly superior in their 
packing to those of last year; the sales were conse- 
quently larpely on the increase. TeUIow^ quiet TStr- 
pentim has improved with considerable sales. Tbbacco 
in good request Wool, firm. 

Moneu is decidedly easy. The Bank of England has 
reduced the interest to 2^ per cent 

Americtm Stods$. — No transactions worthy of record. 

TVaiU was pretty good, though not so brisk as per 
our last advices. 

The WeaUur.r^ An tM evidence of its mildness, apples 
and pear trees were in bloom, and with a second crop 
of fruit growing upon them. Strawberries and rasp- 
berries f3so were producinc a second crop of fruit 

2Tu Fotaio Crop in Ireland has proved the most 
abundant of any on record. 

The Crope m Bg^ are said to be quite deficient the 
past season. 

American Camdlee recently shipped to England, have 
paid a nett profit of 4 cents per lb. The consumption 
of this article of our manu&cture is hugely on the 
increase. 

Broom Cbnk— Large quantities of the brush of broom 
com, raised in the i^ley of the Ohio and elsewhere, 
have been shipj^ to England within three months 
past, together with broom handles, for the ^uipjose of 
manu&cturing the brooms there. By managing in this 
way, we understand that brooms can be afibniea cheap- 
er in Great Britain, than if made here and then ex- 
ported. 

Oati dumging to J^€.— Dr. Weissenbom, and several 
other Germans assert, that they have repeatedly tried 
the experiment, in the most careful manner, of sowing 
oats the latter part of June, then cut them twice as 
green fodder, before shooting into ear, and that thus 
tseated, a considerable numMr of the oat plants will 
live trough the next winter, and in the following 
spring change into perfect winter rye. The Garden- 
er's Chronicle of November 23d, copies these state- 
ments and others at full length, and aeems to half be- 
lieve them. We shall credit such changes when we 
see them with our own eyes, and proMibly not till 
then. We merely give a synopsis of the report, as so 
much news. 

Large Atetoe»/^The English papers seem to be 
vying with each other in recording the largest potatoes 
grown the past season. Single tuoers have been found 
weighing, respectively, Slbs. 15oz., 4lbs. Soz., Slbs., and 
Olbe. 60Z. The last was a red kidney, and grown by 
Mr. Charies Knapton^ of Focgathorp, in the East Ri- 
ding of Yorkshire. A single haulm produced 100 potsp 
toes, weighing ISlbs.- 

Ejctraordbimry Aort.— Mr. Blackford, of Blockley, 
Worcestershire, gathered a few days since, from a 
snutll tree, 55 pears, weighing 361bs. ; two alone 
wdghed 41bB. 

Otu Coal Ihrfar Iron Jhardke.-^ln using this, add a 
double handful of slaked lime to every gsllon of gas 
taop-^t will give a polish to tham, and prolong greatly 
their dunbiuty. 

2b MMttm ramM Bmtr^^Aa agricnltaiitt in tke 



neighborhood of Brussels having succeeded in remov- 
ing the bad smell and disagTeeable taste of some butter 
by beating, or mixing it with chloride of lime,^ he was 
encouiaeed by this happy result to continue his expe- 
riments by trying them upon butter so rancid as to be 
past use ; ana he has restored to butter, whose odor 
and taste were insupportable, all the sweetness of 
fresh. This operation is extremely simple and practi- 
cable for all ; it consists in beating the butter in a suf- 
ficient quantity of water, in which put 25 or 30 drops 
of chloride of lime to two pounds of butter. After hav 
ing mixed it till all its parts are in contact with the 
water, it may be left in for an hour or two, afterwards 
withdrawn, and washed anew in fresh water. • The 
chloride of lime having nothing injurious in it, can 
with safety be augmented ; but after having verified 
the experiment, it was found that 25 or 30 drops to two 
and a half pounds of butter were sufficient. 

Jt Short-Horn Co nt roven y has commenced in the 
London New Farmers' JoumaJ, that promises to reveal 
some things which we fancy certain personages who 
fisfured so largely formerly, m purchasing and sending 
out cattle for the American market, will not care to 
hear. The veteran breeder, Mr: Bates of Torkshiie, 
is one of the principals in this afiair, and the way he 
shows up certain Pfetty long green horns is a caution 
to all beholders. There is scarce another man in 
England who possesses a tithe of the knowledge which 
he does on this subject, and we would give more for 
his single judgment in cattle breeding, than 'for all 
that the flippant talkers, writers, and jobbers, who have ' 
hitherto monopolized the public ear ever knew, or can 
know, or concoct together. 

India Rubber fir Stockim, — ^The. French have intro- . 
duced a new mannfiu:ture, oy making stockings wholly 
of India-rubber thread : they are znade by machines, 
and are said to be excellent in preventing rheumatic 
pains. 

Miami Home, — Whatever various opinions travellers 
may have expressed of America, in relation to its 
manners, customs, or political institutions, all have 
agreed in highly commending the numerous cood 
things which it produces, for the gratification of the 
palate and the nourishment of the body. Amongst 
the many luxuries which they have recently tians- 
mitted to us, there is none that will prove more ac- 
ceptable than their far-famed Miami hams, which 
possess a delicacy and perfection of flavor that would 
provoke even the gustative organs of Mussulmen or 
Brahmins, and force them to love the animal which 
they have been taught to abhor. 

Waterproof Compoeition fir HbrtieuUural Pmrpoeei,^^ 
A very msenious improvement has been recently in- 
troduced, by which calico or linen, the result of a che- 
mical process, is rendered not only impervious to rein, 
but likewise transparent. As adapted to hot houses, 
and the other purposes of horticulture, this is a great 
saving on the score of expense and labor. 

Ej&aordinary Crop of Wheat. — One of the finest 
crops of wheat we ever heard of, was the produce of 
two acres and one rood of ground, belonging to Mr. J. 
Attenborough, of Brampton, near Miaxket Harborough. 
The wheat was cut and stored by itself, and when 
thrashed yielded nineteen quarters and one bushel (153 
bushels) of the finest quality. 

Bemedy for Worms and JhsMetwt the Stomach of 
Cabfee. — Take 1 pint of spirits of turpentine, 1 do. 
train oil, 2 oz. spirits of vitriol, 2 do. asafctida, 2 do. 
hartshorn. Mix the whole together in a bottle^ and 
shake it well before it is used. Pour a table-spoonful 
of the mixture down each nostril of every calf^ for 
three successive mornings; the calves must be kept 
fuUng the night previous to giving the dose. Should 
the first trial not succeed, repeat the dose in the course 
of a week or ten da^rt. 
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Duty on CotUm.^^K strodg efibrt will be made at the 
next meeting of ParUamentj to have this duty re- 
pealed. 

Death of Lord TF««/em.— This celebrated agricul* 
turist died at his I'esidence, at Felix Hall, on the 2d of 
November) in the 68th year of his age. His name will 
long rank with those of the greatest benefactors of 
agriculture in England. 

Cwrtfor Hydropkobia. — A gentleman of Saratoff has 
discovered that the most efficacious remedy for the 
bite of rabid animals, is the insect called taitardd attra- 
to, reduced to powder, and given to the patient Dr. 
Wagner has tested the remedy^and met with most satis* 
factory/esults. 

Potato Sugar. — It is stated that they are success- 
fully manu£Eu:turing sugar from potatoes in Great 
Britain. 

Groufing Cotton in Cheshire, — ^Mr. Mauiy, son of our 
late Consul at Liverpool, exhibited, a few days since, 
a fine specimen of Sea Island cotton in the Exchange 
News'rodm. It was grown at his residence^ in Lis^ 
card, and the specimen shown consisted of two bulbs 
^— one open, exhibiting beautiful cotton, the other 
closed. It is kept in a temperature of about 80. 

Tut for (?uarU}.— Genuine guano, when burned upon 
a red-hot shovel^ leaves a White ash of phosphate of 
lime and magnesia. The specific gravity of good fresh 
guano is seldom more than 1.68, water being 1.00. 

J. Heamj Mivc-^A hive of bees recently taken up in 
England, that swarmed in June, weighed 88 lbs., o( 
which 00 lbs. waspure honeyi 

Rkododindron CcmpandUUuni.'^ThiB shrub cdmes 
from GosaingsthaU) a mountainous region north of the 
vallej of Nepal. It is said to be the most beautiful of 
its kmd. The best manner of propagating it is by 
seeds. 

To Pretarvt Ptai from Jfire.— -Previous to planting, 
saturate them in a stronpp solution of bitter aloes. 

Oardening in Italy is said to be improving rapidly, es* 
pecially in the Barromean Islands, Moriza and Padna. 

ChcUstAorih FowntaioL-^A. new Fountain has been set 
in action by the Duke of Devonshira. It is a single 
'et, and throws a column of water 300 feet high. He 
s also forming a huge rockery^ some of the masses of 
which Weigh upward of 370 tons. 

Protection to Baric of T/-ec«.--Twisted hay or straw^ 
bands bound round the stems of fruit-trees, and slightly 
coated with gas-tax, will prevent sheep or cattle injuring 
them. Painting the bark with any kind oi mixture 
may close up the pores of the outer skin, and thus re" 
tard the growth of the tree. By the above plant the 
air has free access to the boll. 

To Keep Plants and Trees on a lon^ Voyagt.-^A cor> 
respondent of the Gardener's Chronicle writing from 
New Zealand says, " I was led to recommend the pack» 
ing of fruit and other trees in zinc cases, through an 
inadvertence it is needless to explain ; and I regret this 
the more, as it may be productive of injurious conse- 
quences. The tree8-->«ipple and pear-^to Which I al- 
luded in my former letter, and Which, after being nine 
months out of ground (the vessel not sailing until five 
tnonths afteir the time stipulated in the advertisement), 
are now flourishing in my garden, some of them hav* 
ing borne fruit this season, were packed in a deal case, 
in moss only, and without straw. At Valparaiso I 
witnessed another successful instance of this way of 
pacikluff. A Frenchnian arrived there, after a voyage 
of nearly four months, with several cases of flowering 
shrubs and trees fl:om France, in the very best order. 
They had each a small ball of earth to the roots, 
which were afterwards wrapped in moss, and the 
plants were packed in the same material to prevent 
their being disturbed. I am anxious to correct any 
error, because a case of plants was sent to us by the 
lA>ndon Horticultural Society, packed air-tight, and 
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they all peiishedt In the wanti latitudes tlM^se .air' 
tight cases prevent evaporation^ and this causes fei* 
mentation) especially if straw be used, as in the in-* 
stande of a case I received, with the other alluded to 
above, containing peach, plumj gooseberry, and cor* 
rant'trMs, all of which died." 

^ Montter GaMagc<-^This week a cabbage, of extm- 
ordinary dimensions, has been exhibited at the shop of 
Mr. Ridgway. This vegetable euriosity, the Daniel 
Lambert of the vegetable world, was produced on the 
allotment of James Wincup : it weighs S& lbs. ; its 
circumference is two jrards and dieven inches ; and 
one of the leaves measures two yards and nine inches 
round. It was grown from seed from Stockholm, and 
had been maniued with guano mixed with refuse (tf 
hops. 

jExtraordinariitiy quick Growth of fF%eaf .— On the first 
instant, a field of wheat, which had l^n previously 
pickled with diluted sulphuric acid (containing 8 Ibsi 
Concentrated acid to the acre), was sown at Mr.Mns- 

Eratt^s farm in Newton, the land having pnrviouslT 
een manured with soda waste (16 tons to the acre). 
In two days the wheat sprang hdllf an inch| and has 
since progressed in equal proportion. 

Jkwnals injikious to Clover. — It is a remarkable phe« 
nomenon connected with hoar*fiost, that the passage 
of a flock of sheep across a clover-field covered with 
it, particularly young spring clover, is certainly foU 
lowed by the destructioif of every leaf over which the 
animals have passed. Pigs and other animals are 
equally destructive. 

Remedy fir Disordered Bowels tn Toung ChZoes.'— Mix 
2 dims, rhubarb, 2 oz. castor oil, | drm. ginger with a 
little warm milk or gruel. The dose may m repeated 
in a day or two if required. 

Tlie Deodar-^-^ThiB magnificent coniferous tree o^ 
the Himalaya, usually attains the height of 150 feet, 
and has a trunk of thirty feet in circumference. The 
wood is verjr compact, resinous and fragrant, and capa 
ble of receiving so vety high a polish uat it has been 
found perfectly sound in the roofr of temples in Indie 
which could not have stood less than 200 years. 

JustraUan W^heat.-^yfB observe that this wheat has 
been introduced into England with great success. Can 
any of our readers inform us whether it has ever been 
tried in the United States ; if so, where it ean be had % 

Cktano, — This manure has been particularly tried in 
France the past season. It is found to attract the 
humidity of the air, and that no other manure is equal 
to it in dry sandy soils ; it is particularly fitvorable to 
the growth of wnite clover ; it destroys several of the 
vilest weeds of the field \ and it kills wixeworms and 
other insects. 

Bones necessary to manure Buturesf^lt is calculated 
that a milking cow is exhausted in its milk of 20 to 
30 Ibsi of the substance of dry bone each year, which 
is necessarily drawn from the soil on which she is 
pastured* Of course this must be returned in some 
shape, or the land would eventually become poor in the 
material of bones. 

iVaicA MhU of Propagatmg TWtps^— Tulips are ob- 
tained in two different ways—by seeds and by oflfsets. 
It is ascertained by experience, that any given variety 
of tulip will not reproduce itself by its seeds; but, on 
the contrai7,many will be originated, differing wholly 
from each other, thus giving amateurs an opportunity 
of raising new and improved sorts, which they term 
" bi-eeders.'* 

To accomplish this with a greater degree of cer* 
tainty, they increase their chances of success by only 
sowing seed of first-rate varieties, and especially those 
the bottom of whose petal is of unsullied purity ; as I 
find that " breeders'^ thus originated sooner develope 
their proper colors than those which are the produce 
of inferior sorts. 
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*A Sr&ti^M o^ Gisoo^APttY, P6r rnt vit of 
Schools. Illustrated with more than fifty Cerogra- 
bhic Maps, &Dcl numerous wood-cut engravings. By 
Sidney E. Morse. Pp. 72^ ^uatrto, price 50 Ctfnts. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers^ 82 Cliif street, N. Y.-^ 
We have looked over this publication with much care 
and attention, knowing that Mr. Morse had devoted 
innch of his time for severall yciilrs past, to make this 
the best of school msLnuals ; and in this work we un* 
kesitatingly ^y he has eminently succeeded, f^or 
convenient refttfrence^simplicityi and clearness of ar- 
lungement ; condensation and variety of mattefr ; ace a* 
tacy of maps stnd general detail i beauty of illustration, 
(ma neatness of typography, we know of nothing equal 
to the above elementary work, or so deserving a gene- 
sal introduction into our schools ) and, we may add, to 
the private library. The Messrs. Harpers httve made 
themselves famous for their cheap publications ; but 
how they contrive to issue such a work as this at the 
Hbove low price, familiar as we are with the book- 
trade, we are at a loss to understand. 

A Treatisb on tab f^ORdss wbich psonacE 
THB Obqanizatiom OP PtANTS. With an Appendix, 
containing several memoirs on Capillary Attraction, 
Electricity, and the Chemical Action of Light By 
John William Draper, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Nuw York. Published by Har- 
per & Brothers, No. 82 Cliff street, N. Y.; jjp. 216, 
quarto, with numerous 6ngi]^vings-»price $2 50. — It 
is eleven years since Dr. Draper turned his attention 
to the subject of the work now bi^fore us. Id every 
plant, he contends, there are' twd prominent actions 
<iarried forward — ^the production of organic matter, and 
its distribution through the various parts of th« vege- 
table system. It is to the consideitttion of these that 
liis pages are chiefly devdtedf In pui^uing his subjects, 
he shows the action of the solar rays in producing the 
green color of plants, and efiecting the decompdsition 
of carbonic acid gas; unquestionably, as hecdntends, 
the most remarkable result in physiological and phy- 
fiical science. It is the tiansmdtation of inorganic 
into organic matter, the ydlow rty of light beiilg the 
operative principle. But it would take us beyond the 
proyince of this periodicitl to pursue the subject be« 
£>r0 us» Dr. Draper's is a name long £iivorably known 
in connection with chemistry and vegetable physiolo- 
gy, add, so ifur as we are capable of judging, he has 
written a woik of considerable orip^lnality, and of great 
ftbility ; clear and perspicuous in its style, and no less 
interesting to the agriculturist than the man of general 
science. The volume is venr handsdmel y got up, and 
is alike creditable to the author and publisheiB. We 
tnlet that the tfentlemen interested in it, will be en- 
couraged by a discerning public to give others of a like 
character. 

CoTTAOB RbSIDBBCBS, OaKDSII 8. AMD GltOlTlf S8, 

by JL J. Douming. Landscape Oabdskino ahs 
RvBAi. AAd^iTBOTURB, by the same. 

New editions of the abote works, sreatly impioyed, 
we understand) have been published Try mley s Put- 
nam, of thie City, the first editions having already been 
exhausted. Mr. Downing has two othet worics else in 

frese, which WiU appear early in the spring. One is 
*AXM AacBiTKOTURE, following the volume ef Cot- 
TAoa RBBiDancBs; the other, Thb Fruits and 
FnvzT Tbbbs of AxaaidA. We are glad to hear of 
thie and predict for these works a lafge sale. 

Gmamo JMasHire.— We desire to caU attention to the 
advertieement of Mr. Bartiett This kept for sale by 
him IB the Peruvian, which is much superior to the 
Afriit^ffl Samples may be seen at our office^ and we 



vtritl execute orders for any of our friends with great 
pleasure. 'Jt^his manure is veiv superior for light 
sand^ lands, and on acccmnt of the small quantity re« 
quisite to produce a good crop, isj aft present prices^ 
one of the cheapest which can be purchased. It is 
especially- desirable for gardens and coitservatories^ 
having no foul matter in it, and is so lightly and easily 
handled and applied. For its use and application we 
Would refer to our last ycflume, where full information 
will be found regaiiding the same. It is a mistaken 
notice that Guano is riot lasting on land ; the genuine 
Peruvian^ tffter a trial of three years in England, has 
been found to be more so than the best farm-yard ma 
nure. 

8hitp on the I^-auieti^lt is Mitimated (hat about 
47,000 sheep have emigrated to the west the past 
season. 

Ifecesnty of Manure for the PlarUation.-^^A correspond* 
ent of the CTaiolina Planter says, by improvident man' 
a&;ement, we have got to that point in this State [South 
Carolina] j that no planter can make a livhig-^mucb 
less accumulate an income, without constantly, sys' 
tematicallyi and petseveriuffly collecting and distrib' 
uting manures upon his lands. Almost everybody it 
now satisfied of thisf, and some few are trying to act 
upom it ; though no one that 1 am acquEdnted with 
ddes a tenth part of What he ought to do, and might do. 

Sore Backs or CkUU on Horses. — Rub white lead id 
sweet oil until a goKKi paint is made, and apply a coat« 
ing of this to the idjured place. Milk will do where 
no cril is to be had. It is one of the most eflTective ap' 
plications. Some fin* the same di^cufty use a solu-' 
tion of vitriol in water; but. in most cases,- the white 
lead is preferable.-=*J?Vir« CkAinet* 

We will add, that almost any kind of oil answers 
as Wetl as sweet oil, to mix with the white lead. 
Sugar (ff lead is also veiy good) and perhdps acts mildei* 
than white lead. . 

Large Crops- of. Cbm.— Mr. Wadsworth, of Durham, 
Connecticut, raised from a quarter of an acre the past 
season, at the rate of 151 bushels and . 18 ouarts of 
shelled com per acre. It was of the improrvea Duttod 
variety, and was pknted about the first of May, in 
hills three feet apart, on rich sward ground, manured 
with 30 loads of conormon yard, madure to the acre^ 
Mr. W. had four acree dearly as gofod, all of which ie 
attested b^ the Committee of the Middlesex Agricul« 
tural Society. 

Ihtch^s Michmeftfr sowing Seed oad Boster.— Can any 
one inform us where we can see this machine, ho wit 
operates, and its price ? We have an inquify for one. 

ffamitof.-^Whd ms^en these in the greatest perfec-* 
tiod ? We have several inquiries for these at the south. 
Agricultural implement makers would do well to keep- 
us advised of ell good instruments, and furnish ue 
promptly with Cuts and descriptions of the same. 

Large ear of Qfm. — An ear of cord was raised on the 
farm of Mr. Abraham Null, on Modocacy, this season^- 
havidg on it one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
eight grains — ^measuring one pint and a half of shelled 
com. — West. Car, 

Statistics of Frmt, — An article on this subject was 
contributed By Mr. Hi^gidson, of Newburgh, to our last 
volume ; whereupon it jlarti&lly went the rounds of 
the press. Some paper tecently published it, and gave 
Credit to the Southern^ instead of^ the American Agri<* 
culturist ; and now it is travelling with an increased 
circulation, the rounds of the ptes^gaid. Verily, some 
folks are amainti^y sharp. But it venfies the old adagS} 
that "stolen fruit is always the swe^st'^ 

7b make dry Trees grow.^ln conversation in our 
o^ce with a gentleman a few days since, he informed 
us, if trees that had been some time dug and had be^ 
come dry) were entirely buried in the earth for twenty- 
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four hours before beings set out, they would often grow 
when they had appeared to be entirely dead. 

The philosophy of the matter appears to be this : 
the bark and outer vessels of the tree, in drying, are 
contracted ; and though the vessels of the roots, upon 
being again buried, distend and perform their functions, 
there is not force enough to carry the sap far up the 
trunk. By burying the whole tree in moist earth, the 
cells of the trunk and limbs are expanded in like man- 
ner with the roots, so that when again set out, the sap 
is speedily carried through the whole tree. In this 
region, where trees are often carried to so great a dis- 
tance, this fact, if true, is particularly valuable, and 
should be remembered. — Prauie Farmer, 

7b protect Hme Jrom Vermin. — A gentleman from 
Hanover requests us to state the fact that peimyroyal, 
woven into their nests, will perfectly ana certainly 
protect hens from the annoyance of vermin. He gen- 
erally makes the nest entirely of this strong-scented 
herb. — Southern Planter. 

Extraordinary Wheat, — We are indebted to Myron 
H. Adams, of East Bloomfield, for a fine specimen of 
white flint wheat, raised by him the past summer. 
We are informed by Mr. A. that 1774 lbs. of this wheat 
produced 144^ lbs. of flour, and 32 lbs. of bran and mid- 
dlings — averaging 48 lbs. of flour to the bushels. If 
any of the new varieties of wheat introduced among 
our ftxraers can show a greater yield of flour than the 
white flint, we should like to have an account thereof. 
Mr. A. has two or three hundred bushels of said wheat 
for sale for seed.— Ontario BipotUory, 

Iknnsylvania WooL — Some 10,000 lbs. of Pennsylva- 
nia wool have been shipped for Liverpool from Phila- 
delphia. . The wool was of the most delicate texture. 
Value of the Products of Ohio, — During the last year, 
as near as they can be ascertained from the data with- 
in reach, they are as follows : 

Agricultural $45,362,400 

Manufactures 17,505,600 

Commerce 9,660,379 

Mineral 2,931,218 

Forest and lumber 1,01 3,063 

Fisheries 10,525 

Total • . . .$7j6,483,185 

The value of the products of Ohio, exported from 
the State daring the past year, have oeen about 
$25,000,000. 

E^i/ptian Cotion. — Mr. White, of Louisiana, has on 
hit plantation a cotton stalk, from Egytian seed, about 
fifteen feet in height Mr. White obtained twenty 
seeds, gathered from the garden of the Pacha. He 
thinks, if carefully managed, it would probably yield 
from 2,500 to 3,000 lbs. of seed cotton to the acre. 

En^^ieh Duty on Thhacco, — Mr. Clay mentions the 
atartbng fact, that on the single article of American 
t^cco, England levies annually an amount of reve- 
nue equal to the whole amount of duties levied annu- 
ally by the United States upon all the articles of im- 
port from all the foreign nations of the world, includ- 
ing England hereelf. 

AacAra tn Viinois. — The idea has become prevalent 
that our climate is too cold for peaches. The experi- 
ment, however, has been, made the last year, and the 
result is, that with proper care, as good fruit can be 
grown here as in more southern climates. A number 
of penons have had bsarins; trees this year. One gen- 
tleman informs us tbat he had one hundred trees tear- 
ing excellent fruit He states that by spreading straw 
al»ut tae roots is the spring, before the frost comes 
out of the groundi all damage to the trees will be pre- 
vented.— (Taenia Oax. 4r M. 

Mutodon Oottom, — We were yesterday shown some 
samples of cottoa by the commereial house of Hoops 
k wurye, which were indeed nmaricable. They were 



all from the plantation of Mr. Abbey, on the Tazoo. 
Some had already been ginned, and some was in the 
boll. It is a new description of cotton, never before 
frown in the United States, and but twenty bales have 
been picked this year. Mr. Abbey has christened it 
the Mastodon cotton, considering it much finer than 
that grown from the common Mexican seed. The 
seed, ne states, was procured in the city of Mexico, 
four yeare ago. It was not known or grown there to 
any extent, and could only be had at one bit a piece, 
which was the price actually paid for it by a genUe- 
man who brought a few from Mexico in his pocket- 
book to the United States. Mr. Abbey intends plant- 
ing no other henceforth, thinking that he can raise 
from 50 to 100 per cent more from this than the usual 
seed.— JV. O. Ptcayum. 

SUutghierimg Shitpforthe Thihwmd Afts^— They are 
killinff sheep by the thousands at the west, and tr^iog 
up all of the carcase, except the hind quarters, into 
tallow. The pelts are shipped to England, and being 
admitted duty free, pay a fair profit 

2b the Mitine Farmer.-^Vie shall be greatly obli^ 
by the pereonal appeamnce forthwith, of the beantifiil 
concentration of the royal blood ofaU the Penobseots 
encased in the promised wigwam. It can at least be 
said, there is no degeneracv of stock here, that is, so fiir 
as enbonpoint goes. We have read that sheep, through 
the influence of climate, were not the only animals 
that bred fat rumps at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
specimen figure so gorgeously portrayed, has undoubt- 
edly a strong cross from that quarter t Cannot a tripli- 
cate proof iSe spared ? We want a few for distribution 
among our friends. 

AcKnowLKDOMBiTTS.— To J. P. Fairbuiks, Esq., of 
St Johnsbury, Vermont, for the Caledonian, contain- 
ing the proceedings of the Caledonia countv Agricul- 
tural Society ; to C. N. Bement, Esq., of Albany, for 
his Address before the Housatonic Agricultural So- 
ciety, Mass..; to Hon. J. S. Skinner, for the Transac- 
tions of Newcastle county, Delaware, embracing his 
eloquent Address upon the occasioii|^ also, to the 
same, for a pamphlet on Guano ; to Ebenezer Mack, 
Esq, for his Address before the Tompkins county 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society ; Mr. T. Bridge- 
man, for his Report as Chairman of tne Committee on 
Horticulture, at the late Fair of the American Insti- 
tute ; Edwin Bartlett, Esq., for a valuable pamphlet 
of 95 pages, on Guano, its Nature, Properties, and Re- 
sults ; to Messn. Wm. R. Prince and Co., of Flushtag, 
Long Island, for their splendid new Catalogue of over 
100 pages, descriptive of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
&C., he. ; Albert G.Carl, Esq., for Transactions of the 
Queens county Ai^cultural Society for 1843, and the 
Address of the Hon. Wm. T. McCoun. It would af- 
ford us great pleasure to give a farther notice of tikeee 
valuable proauctions, but want of time forbids our 
doing so. 

Inquiry. — Can any one inform us, withoat taziog 
us with postage^ where Guinea, or African Geese, pure 
breed, and the small China Geese, can be had ! Also, 
Bolton Grey, Ostrich, and White Poland Fowls; Can- 
vass-back biicks ; Wild Turkeys ; Lop*eared Rab- 
bits ; and English Fowls. We have constant orders 
for choice poultry, and shall be pleased to be informed 
ofeverythin^i eiuer rare or valuable. Always state 
prices per pair, &c. 

To C0RRBSP01CDKNTS.P— In addition to those iiieert- 
ed in this number, we have received commnnicatioiis 
from A. M. Burton, John P. Norton, Thomas Afileck, 
R. L. Allen, G., Thomas Spaulding, J.^ H. Cowper, 
S. C. Charles, Jared P. Kirtland, Sullivan Bates, 
J. M. K, Querist, K, Ambrose Stevens, A; R. B., Solon 
Robinson, and T. S. P. We are greatly indebted to our 
correspondents for their excellent commimicatiMW, nU 
of which shall a{^iear in due conzMi 
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i>aiCES CUEltlNT IN JfSW YORK 



ASHES, Pots, <.. par 100 lbs. 

PeHrii, . . . « . . . . w . . . . 4 . . I « . . . f . . i . Ho. 
BilUi ROPE, ib. 

BARK,QQBfcltttMl,«>>. * jtolL 

BEANa White,.. ^.... .biuih. 

BEESWAX, Am. TeUow,.. U,. 

BOLT ROPE, di: 

BONES,DoaQd,...«...i <...<....lra.«li. 

BRISTLES. Aoiaricftii,.* «...#. ...lb. 

BUTTER, Table,.7r!: ^ 

_ Shtppliiff....« <*.../... 4.. ..«do4 

CANDLES, Mould, TUIow,....« do. 

Speviu, ••••••• 4.i«. ..«...«.. 41. t. *dOk 

Stearine, ^ 

CHEBBB, ..,«...« , ^ig^ 

(X>AL, Anthracite, 900011m. 

OORDAGB, Ameikea, .T!7..K 

COTTON. ...VT!; ..do 

COTTON BAGGING, Aider. hemp,....yard; 

FEATHERS, ..,.rr. .£ 

S^J^ABMriew. * do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bbl. 

5*9 ' odo. 

Soathem, ...#...« 4.../...«do. 

Riehmond Citf MUU « . .« . .do. 

Rye, «...«...«.../ dOk 

GRAIN—Wheat, Western, <#.... btish. 

Soathem <.../...<do. 

SS;.Niii;ii;:::::::::::;;::;;::3s: 

Soathsni, *«4...* ...^do* 

Bailey, «, ,^, 

Oats, Nnrthem, « «do. 

ntTAMr. Si«>^>>«™. .....do. 

gVi^O. • ewft ; 

HAY, 4 4 .100 lbs. 

£J|^Jpryfloilthem,w i lb. 

HEMP, Russia, clean,.i i ton, 171 

Americatt, Wate^-rottod,....4 <do. 10 

gAnurflCan, deW-fotted, do. 7 
OPS t «....lb. 
» nf'JJ^ ...*... 4 tt IQqJ 1 

liEAD,- , .lb 

dbeetaadbar,...4 #...,do.' 

MEAL, Com,... 4 bw'. * 

Oofn, 4.... .....4 4hhd. I* 

MOLASSES, Ni^Oricbna, ^St. 

MUSTARD, AmericanT^ ffb. 

NAVAL STORE»-Titf,....4.4 bbl. ] 

Plteh, do. 

Boeia..*** • - itx 

■J" ""■■■I ■"• ..•• .... .... .... ...4 .... no. 

Turpentine,.... 4 do. • 

.BpMtsTtu^tontlne, Sotttheni,...4 4nl. 
OIL, Linaeed, American, ...4.. .4 !do. 

gjjj«. do. 

PLASTER Of PAlilS. "Si S 

Ground, In bbls., 'Of3501ba. 1 

FBOVI8lONS-Bee(; Mess. ".V/.hW; a 

5rt»«» do. a 

gmoked, lb. 

9nA 1*— *^^^ to I«clde,..do. 
F0rkHesa,4 , bW. I 

FriflMy ,do. C 

lard, lb, 

dMon sides, Sitiokad, •....do. 

bmmu ^toa;".'.";.7.;;:;;;;;:;do. 

. Pickled, do. 

Shonldan, Smoked, «..4.....do. 

^,^ l^kled. £ 

■ICE, 4 100 Ite. SI 

SALT, TiSl 1 

O onunoB, ..4. .4 44....binsh4 

8EBD6— Clover, 4 * lb. 

Ww.,K««h. T3o. 10 

clean, ............ ...4 .... An le 

flODAjAsh, eoirt*g 80 per cent soda,.'.*/ *4lb.' 

mrOAL ^eWMeana, do. 

TALLOV^T!^ • -^ * 

TOBAcoa *. .V.'.V.V.'.V.V.V.V.V k!! 

WHISkEV, Ametkan. .ij 

ftUf-blood. £ 

" do. 
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NEW YORK CATTI.E HfABKET-Dec. 93. 

At maijwt n50 Beef Ckttfe (all ftom the North and East). 80 
Cows and Calves, and 2500 Shoep and Lambs. 

-« "it"' &'"''l" "* • little cheaper-wdlnaryf* 98a 4 SO* nrime 
•5 85«50, and some choice fS 75. """"'^ »•* au, prune 

Cows Am CALvsa-^aame as last week, fU a aOi 

Hat— Brisk demand at 69( « 75e cwt for loose. 

.K?f^^.*5-"*^**^ depressed. Cw«m the same. Export from 
Si , ?l***S."i2S* ^" September last, 3T?,7«8 SuSsYtame 
w!f *?'*??'• ®*''^ ; «une time year Mfyt^ 330,609; JW, 

SS!*f"li5?*J*'*'^^'"^''«'»»~«^"»- Oi«VwS«tiRye;23 
Cor^ In goodjtemana; Oats slow of sale. JK^ln fttwSiSS 
if«mpdnU. J«rf«t#«» little cfolnf. JWwa/ «torS outot. J?rS£ 

221'/°*.J[^^\ ^J*" '*^« advanced In Cincinnati, and 
ranwd on the 13th ult. from 83 75 to tS m ^ no tothu 4i^ 

SJiS^ ^5 !?i!*^ ^' »* ™ tho«gtia'w£*?nSSb^5 
tihflseaaonwortdfkUmu«hshonofthai^flastym», LMSkSr? 
KlL,*Sli?r «?»5tttics going to EnglandrSi same wttS 
CJS^e when found of a froper quality ; Beef Is dull. Rice 3 




doing. 

iJSSSJ^^^ ^J^ demand, the banks getting 8 per cent, 
capitalists 8 to 5|. On accotef of the low prioe^Cotton th2 

usrnl, so thatspecle conflnues to be remitted to Europe I JmodcK 
mte sums. Itoort of gold and sUver from 1st of ^KSmv £?«» 
Sa^T^&iSr'"^ Import. 81.a7^854'"^SZr{tcS 

«toe^ of a good kind are 8rm and rising. 
.-JtL***?*' ^ *!"»"<• •»<* dellghtflil. At the South the same. 

^1.^ mi*S3j?."" «^« 'm *!« —M In (kvor^ 
Srof ?L SS^StL'l '27 J*^ oMuely enUcI, ud of ricS 
52ii!!;5'*'»*»»*>««ly."<li«loiif«ieeM.l<m." 



i&.?2^**** throughout the autumnal months, aadroonJiM >S 
e^ treatment than that o«llnarily be.toi,Sd^tteMi2?{S£ 

Fine naea are ready for delivery, and can be smt wtth ue^. 



FackaffBs Containing S5 canes. 

Do do • « doT 

Single canes, 



#8 08 
500 



These plants an warmied Us true "^rVflT ffniraljii in and S 
ttwstock is limited, eariy orders only caTaSmeaWSiiiS 

COJHBlJKRCIAlj QAAOeN ANJ 



or 



NVRSURY 

PARSONS & CO., 

fMk.4 M MrtJaHWe, L. 1., NCAK HSW YORK CTTt 

»»«», udinitt nat aBdOmamental DeputmentLVriii teftn^ 
••"Pto-^-WJ^t of wrwyftin, mSoiySa^ tottS 
eouBOy, tMeUttT with mwijr m«r vutMle. of Fomu THa? 

PARSONS k, GO. 
4,^^^ ^ »««lilny,LoBgMand. 

mpJAaiAl OATS. ^* 



2?»^2**«S!«'J»w *» "ale a ibw Wrote of the ahowi -«-«i-. 
oati,-^priee8B fiOper baiwl, dellvwj^ KaSTiSSL ^% 

— r7:««=«-s5rtc-w A. B. ALLEN. «S Bim dw*y N. Y. 

AGEWTS FOB THE ABIERICAN"lC 5kiCiyLTtJEI8T. *" 
Israel E. James. Jamea K. Whlimle. Wm R i»rAi4i n n* « 
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EAGIiE, SUBSOIIi, AND OTH£B 
PJLOW8. 

The 8Qb<»cribor haTlng bmn appointed Agent in thl^ city for the 
■ale of the celebrated Premium Plow*, made by Ruggles Nonrse, 
fc Mason, of Worcester, Massachusett*, now offer.-* them at the 
manufaetarers* home prices. They wre calculated alike for the 
Northern Farmer and Southern Planter, and embrace the follow- 
ing varieties : 
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*' Plain,** at the top of the third column, means the plow with- 
out wheel or coulter. " W.»' in the fourth and fifth columns, 
means wheel. *'C." coulter or cutter. "Moulds and Lands." 
mould-board or land-side. ** Points,*' are the extreme ends of the 

Elouwshaie attached with bolls. These can be inst:intly replaced 
f new ones when worn out The wheel adds greatly to the ease 
or draught, and should always be ordered for the larger plows, say 
ftom No. A 3, down, whether for the south or the north. Coul- 
tefs are only necessary to cut through the sod, and render it easy 
to turn over while breaking up green sward land. They are much 
liked at the south for cutting through crab-grsas sod. Extra 
moulds and lands aie not often wanted. Two extra points should 
always accompany each plow. 

The great number of pmniums which these plows have ob- 
tained at the most Important plowing-matchea, and the universal 
Mtisfiictioo they have given wherever introduced, render it unne- 
eessary to particularise their merits. They are made of the beet 
materials, aro highly finished, and combine light weight aiid easy 
draught, with great strength and durability. They are especially 
Uked at the South, and though the firit price is higher than the 
common kinds, they do their work hi so superior a manner, and 
with a draught so much easier for the team, that they are unlvei^ 
■ally preferred where known. It has been proved at the South, 
that a single pair of good moles a|Ached to the Eagle plow, No. 
1, in any reasonably friable soli, wJl easily turn a Airrow of 6 
incbes deep by 13 inches wide. In addition to the above good 
<|nBHties, being made of the hA materials and highly finished, 
these plows last much longtf than the common kind ; they are 
illv much the chmpest in the end. 

Tb. ALLEN, a» ftroadway, N. Y. 



Aff EGCI-HATCnJER FOR SA1.E. 

An Eccaleobion, or Egg-hatcher, about four feet six Inches 
long, three fbet el|^t laches high, and three feel six inches wide, 
and eapable of hatching one thousand chickens per month. Is 
oAiod for sale by a gentleman In this city, who has no fhrther 
ve for it It has been used only a short time, and is as good as 
Mw. Thfe price Is f 100, whieh Is fSS less than It coat Ftot a 
ftUI description of oa» of tliese Baehtnes, see VoL IIL, p. SB. 

Apply, posl-pakl, to the Editor of this paper. 



TJBE AIUMBICAN AORIGIJI.TVRIST. 

Published Monthly, each number containing 38 pages, royal oe 
tavo. 

TBRMB-One Dollar per year in advance ; single numbers. Ten 
Cents ; three copies fix Two Uollan ; eight copies for Five ZMlan. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper postage only, which Is mm cent in the State, or 
within 100 miles of its publication, and mm asd aAoZ/eeate If oves 
100 miles, without the State. 

Advbrtiskmbmts will bo inserted at One Dollar, if not exceed- 
ing twelve lines, and In the same proportion, If exceeding that 
number. 

S^ Atfim't Arqmffk PoatmatUr», a$ ike law aUowt. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the nomben of this wortc montb- 
ly, or advertising it, will be Airniihed a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this ofllce. 

Volumes I, II, and.111. of Thx Amsricaic Aoricvltuvist, with 
tables of contents complete, for sale at one dollar each ; elegantly 
and uniformly hound in cloth, $1 35. These are handsome, taste- 
fhl books, and make, very desirable preminmalhr distribution with 
Agricultural Societies, and should also find i4ace in all our Dis- 
trict School Libraries. They constitute the best and most com- 
plete treatise on American Fanning, Stock-breeding, and Hertieul- 
tnre extant When several copies are ordered,, a liberal discount 
will bo made. 

Knowing the convenience that such an A^nty will be to his 
distant friends, the subscriber oflTers his services for the purchase 
of Match and Single Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Shepherd Do^ 
Swine, and Poultry. 

Wagons, Carts, and Carriages. 

Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, Rollers, Com-Shellera, Corn and 
Cob-Grinders, Threshing-Macblnes, Grain-Reapers, Horse -Power, 
and all other agricultural Implements. 

Seeds and Merchandize of every kind. 

Manures. — Peruvian and African Guano, Ground Plaster, 
Ground Bonos, Oyster Shell and Stone Lime, and Poudrette. 

Agricultnral and other Books. 

Purch i»lng and selling land, and payment of Taxes. 

From his long experience as a farmer and stock-breeder, and 
geneml acquaintance with lands and merchandize, the subscriber 
trusts that he shall be able to give general satis&ction. The 
commission charged for his services in purchasing or selling, will 
be moderate. Cash or produce must invariably be In hand oefofe 
orders can be executed. 
A. B. ALLEN, 305 Broadway, New York. 

PISRCJVIAN «]ri;ANO« 

The undersigned has received by the George and Henry, direct 
iSrom the Chincha Islands, on the coast of Peru, a caigo of this 
valuable manure. It was shipped by and Gmt account « the P»- 
mvian Gusno Company, and is warranted pure, and ef the best 
quality. For sale in bags, in small quantities, at TluHnpsoa*^ 
stores, Brooklyn, or in larger parcels by 
ED WIN BA RTL ETT. 4 3 So uth street 
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BOOT-GRAFTING. 
AiT^ reading this article, every faimer can easJly 
pnivide hinuelf with an orchard of the choicest fruit, 
and without other cost than a little of his own labor ; 
for he has onlj to procure a few apple seeds and sow 
them, and then do hiB grafting in the winter cveninn, 
when there is scarce anyt£iig else to occupy his 



Root-ftaftinff is now tnors (jenetaJlf practised than 
tte&{TBfting, lof lbs following leaaous. 1. It is 
stronger than bndding, and Ihe scions have as straight 
and handsome a growth of tnink as seedlings. 2. A 
tree may be broneht to bear fron one to two yeani 
sooner bj this meuod. 3. It can be done in the win- 
ter as well as Ihe spring, a season when the nursery' 
men are least employed. 4. Iliree times the number 
of trers can be thus obtained from the same stock. 

Preparing tht Sud. — Take apple-pommace at the 
dder mill, and transmit it to any place near where 
it is desired to plant bo seeds, and spread it on the 
ground. Then tarn it over with a take or pitchfork, 
and ^ther the principal part of the straw from it, 
leaving the pommace in beds not mora than It to 2 
fcM thick. If left thicker, or much straw remains in 
it, the pommace heaps an liable to ferment and de- 
stroy the vitality of UM seed*. Leave it in this slate 
all winter, without covering. If the seed is to be ob- 
tained from any great distance, it must be washed 
clean, tfaoroiigfaly dried, and then packed in a box for 
transpoTiRtioD. 

Plantmr.—Tbe scnl should be of reatonaUe ler- 
tility, and tree from aptings or standing wateri in- 
deed, it is better to have it too dry than too weL As 
soon as the frost is oat of the groBiid, plow, heiTDW, 
and prepare the land wbere the apple seeds are to be 
planted, the sanw as for a good crop of com. Now 
tttfch a gaum e^rd tmj tmalb n ' ' 

« bud, ■• jMwmUtfunMadt'iH 



^ou, straight with the line, and about one inch dee; 
ID the ground. This makes a drill 6 inches wide, 
and dteo enough for planting the seeds. Into this 
scatter tne pommace, an inch thick, and then cow it , 
overwith lFie,boe, about an inch deep. The drills 
should be from 3 to 4 feet apart, according as one ba6 
more or less ground to tpait. The latter distance iit 
best, because it gives more room between the rowato 
work the plow or cultivator, to stir the earth, and 
keep the weeds down. If the trees come np thidter 
in the rows than wheat or rye usually does alter WW- 
ing, they should be thinned out by pulling up what 
ever is necessary, and thrown away, as they will 
hardW repay the trouble of transplanting. 

no- CtUtwt. — This may be the same as with k 
of com. It is very impottant to stir the esjtb, 
keep it loose, for the better spreading of the 
apple tree roots; aJso to check the weeds, othennse 
ihey will choke the growth of tbe trees, and frequent 
ly overshadow and kill them. 

DtMtuet and Ifueds. — Apple trees the tint aqd 
second years, are very subject to mildew, Ihe at- 
tacks of lice, and a small green fly, which often dio 
them great injury, by checking their growth. Fot 
tbe destruction of the first, we recommend strewing 
lime and charcoal, mixed in equal quantities, along 
each side of the rows of the seedlings; and for tiM 
second, sprinkle snuff all over the leaves, or a miz- 
' re of sulphur, soot, and fish oiL 

If in a good soil, and well taken care of, the trees 
will grow from 2 to 3 feet high the first seascn. 
Treat them the second year in tbe same way as the first 

Taking up aiul Securing the Trea.—U the trees 
have boa a. good growth Uie first season, tbey will 
be large enoi^th the faliowir^ winter for nafting ; it 
not, tbey must remain till the second fall. To pn. 
pan ibeo iof giatiing tbey should betaken upto- 
lon tlw fcoani liMZoa. To do this with bmtr. 
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ran a plow down each side of the rows turning away . 
the soil from them, and then pull out the treee care- 1 
fully by hand ; or let two men go down on opposite 
sides of the row, and thruM their spades into the 
ground near it, loosing the soil and somewhat lifting 
it up, while a third person follows and pulls out the 
trees. After this, tie the trees together in moderate 
sized bundles, and put them into a glass-lighted cellar, 
or any place where they will be secure from frost 
or drying up of the roots. The cellar-bottom must 
be of a dry soLL Here dig trenches and place the 
roots of the trees in these, in bundles, and cover up 
till wanted. Or, if the roots can be kept moist by 
wrapping them in moss or any other. way, it will 
answer, though coveiing them with eartti is the saf- 
est and best method. 

Grafting, — ^As one has time during the winter, 
these bundles of trees may be taken from the trench- 
es and grafted. From one to four roots may be cut 
from each tree, dependent entirely upon its growth, 
and still leave enough for the support of the stock 
taken up. This should be closely trimmed and cut 
off about two feet from the root, to be set out the fol- 
lowing ^ng, to be budded in August Now cut 
the grafts as wanted, and use ribands made in the 
following manner, for bandages. Take common cot- 
ton clou and cut it crosswise into pieces six in- 
ches wide. On one side of these pieces spread graft- 
ing-wax, composed of I lb. beeswax, 1 lb. rosin, and 
2 IbB. taJlow. Then cut these pieces parailei with 
their width into ribands half an inch wide. 

The most simple method of grafting, and as sure 
as any, when the roots are so small, is the splice or 
whip method ; for a full explanation of which, and 
cuts to illustmte it, see our last volume, page 179. 
Some adopt deft-gating, and do not use wax or 
Ending ; mit as the graft by this method is very apt 
t) get cuurolac«d, we cannot recommend it 

jUUt Management. — Take the trees after they are 
gra&d, and put titiem into boxes of any convenient 
size six inches deep, and fill the same up with moist 
sand or light loam all around the roots, taking care 
to leave the top of the scion out a little above the 
MOth. These Doxes should now be taken to the 
green-house, and set in a shady place out of the way 
of the sun. Here let them remain till the naft ^ets 
well united to the root, which will take place m a 
week or fortnight, according to circumstances. After 
being united, place (he b(»es in the cellar, and let 
th«n lemaiA tnere till ready to set out in the spring. 
During this time keep the earth in the boxes moist 
By givinff the pieces *Bn opportunity to unite, imme- 
diately after grafting, if it comes a dry time in the 
spring subsequent to setting them out, they are not 
so liiu>le to die, and their growth is quicker and bet- 
ter. As few farmere have a green-house to start the 
(;taft8 in, they may place the Doxes containing them 
in a warm room during the day, and in the cellar 
during the night Those who are not too busy in the 
spring can do their root-crafting as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground, and set the trees out in rows as 
fast as done. 

TVonm/anftng. — ^Early in the spring transplant 
the grafted trees from the boxes into rows about 4 
iset apart, and one foot apart in each row. Stir the 
earth occasionally, keep the weeds down between 
the rowf^ and let die trees grow till they ere wanted 
to plant in an orchaid. By this method, ap^es bave 



been withered three years aft^ first saving the seed; 
and if properly attended to, one may ^ways calca- 
late on a little fruit the sixth or seventh year. 

A TRIP ON LONG ISLAND^Vo 2. 

Farm of Mr, MtUs.^^This farm comprises 1200 
acres, 500 of which are under cultivation, and 700 in 
woodland or *' sprouts." It lies mostly on the ele- 
vated sections of Smithtown, a short distance from 
the Sound, and at a height of 100 to 150 feet above 
tide water. Like much of Long Island, it is nearly 
destitute of springs. To obtain water for their stock, 
the fanners here are often obliged to dig wells, and 
form rain-water ponds in the same manner as they 
make them in some parts of Kentucky, and other sec- 
tions of the west, by scooping out ^e low places 
in the fields, and then puddlmg them wift elay. Hie 
soil here is of a fair quality, and very free from stone, 
making it easy to cultivate, an advantage which is 
not as much appreciated by those occupying tillage 
land as it should be. 

RoUUion of crop«. — ^Mr. Mills* course of eropping, 
is to break up the sward ground and put it in com 
and potatoes, manuring in the hill with a compost 
from the hog-pen and hone manm« heap, or about 
a gill of poudrette. He prefers the iK)udrette, as it' 
starts the com quickly and matures it sooner, thus 
placing it ofrt of the reach of early frosts in the fail. 
These crops are followed the second year with oats, 
seeded down with clover, at the rate of eight quarts to 
the acre, and a top-dressing of from 10 to 15 bushels 
of bones or poudrette. Alter the oats are taken off, 
the clover is pastured. It stands well the first winter^ 
the roots being small ; hut the second vrinter, when 
full grown, in the heavier loams, it gets hove out 
The tniid course, therefore, bein^ the year after the 
clover is sown, is to pasture it till the last of June, 
then let it grow till the last of July or fore part of 
Aisnst. By diis thne, in oidisarjr seascou, the clover 
will have attained as good a height as can well be 
turned under with the plow, whidi is then done for 
the wheat crop. A light coat of manure from the 
barn-yard follows, and is then harrowed in. After 
this, 80 to 100 bushels of leached ashes are sown 
upon an acre, and then, from 15th to 30th September, 
the seed wheat with fovauarts of timely, ana the foU 
lowing spring, early in Much or April, eight quarts of 
clover seed per acre; The fourth course is thus a 
good crop of wheat The land is then mown from three 
to four yeare, when the grass gets pretty well run out, 
and the fidd is broken up again for com and po- 
tatoes as at firat, making it a seven or eight yeare 
coarse. Sometimes Mr. Mills pastures instead ot 
mows ; tiie grass will then last longer. He is a great 
advocate for ashes, and says if 200 bushds are put 
on to an acre their good eieets will be felt for ten 
years. 

By properly top-dre8Bia|[^ the meadows and pastures, 
and not aovriaff and feeding too close, we are confi- 
dent, even on the light soils of Long[ Island, thev may 
be kept in good grass for an indefinite length of time, 
and thus save the unprofitable necessity of breaking 
up the sod for crops, unless particulariy desired. The 
farmere then seemed rather incredulous at these asser- 
tions; yet, neverihdess, we can give them onaU 
enough Aat this may be easily accom^shca, and 
even show them sevml tracts on the uffht soil of 
their CFwa^and that have lain in grass bob 10 to 
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50 yean, and are as good now as ever, and yield an 
abundance of pasture. 

Stock. — ^In respect to stock, Mr, Mills is one of the 
most spirited men on Long Island. He keeps over 
200 of the country Merinos for their wool, and a 
pietty flock each of Sonthdowoa and Leicesters. The 
ewine are pure Berkshire, and a very good cross with 
the laive English white hoff. The cows are Durham, 
derived principally from the stock of Charles Hen it 
Hall and the late Peter Remsen. His young bull Hud- 
aon is a capital handler, and a very fine animal all 
over, and of the true medium size. He was bred by 
J. F. Sheafe, Esq., of High Cliff, Dutchess County, 
and took the second premium in his class at the late 
State Agricttltnnd show at Poughkeepsie. Thougjh 
his pastures are light, Mr. MUIs finds no difficulty m 
keeping this slook in good condition. The truth is, 
if Dni&Eun cattle of finepoiniisnd medium size are 
chosen, they will do weU even on short feed. The 
voong horses are a good lot, and very well bred. 
We particularly admired a fine grey filly of the Engi- 
neer stock. 

BuildmgB.'^ThB bams, stables, and sheds, are am- 
ple and commodious, with proper divisions in the 
yaida The cider mill is the most complete we have 
seen. We wish we had a sketch of it for our paper. 
It stands upon a side hill, the second story or loft on 
a lev^ witn the top of the nound. On to the floor 
of this the apples are tipped up from the carts, and 
then shoved along to a hole in the floor, opening into 
the hopper. Hie fixtures for grinding^ are on the 
coflee-mill prinople, we believe, and are m the ground 
atory Mow. The pommace comes out along side of 
the press, and is easily laid up for pressins;. As fast 
as the banels are filled, they can be rolled out on to 
carte on the lower side, and taken away. Much 
labor is saved in handling the apples, pommace, and 
dder, by this arrangement The dder made here is 
not for drinking but for vinegar. Mr. M. has large 
orchards of good varieties of nruit, the most of which 
is fed to his stock. The house is of handsome archi- 
lecture, roomy and very convenient. An ample 
lawn spreads oat in front, and a laiige well stocked 
{garden is in the rear. Indeed, the whole concern 
IS an excellent specimen of the enlightened, substan- 
tial, Long Island farmer. 

We next visited the estate of the Hon. Selah B. 
Strong, at Setenket, a very rich tract of land lying on 
lht Sound, and forming a peninsula of about 500 
acres. It is stocked almost entirely with sheep. Of 
this we shall give a full account hereafter. His man- 
aion, recently erected, is, to our fancy, ai;em of archi- 
tecture, and we are promised a plan of it for some 
ftttare number of this periodical Thence we crossed 
over to Mastick, on the south side of the island, to 
the laige estate of 3,300 acres, of CoL Flovd. This 
is now managed by bis son, Mr. John 6. Floyd, who 
has very wisely, m oar opinion, retired from politics 
and taken to i^pricnltare. He has nme into this busi- 
ness in an enlightened manner, and tried a great va- 
riety of eKperimento; but as Uiey are not yet com- 
pleted, it would be premature to speak of them. This 
property is eligibly situated and can make any amount 
of sea manures. Mr. F. joins with us in one thing, 
and that is most heartily hating fences. His fields are 
kufge, usually from 40 to 100 acres. We next found 
oonelves among the TBnj;ierB. Verily, a few of these 
gantlcana boU inall ptmcipalitice, so far as breadth 



of land is concerned. Some of their estates contain 
from 3,000 to 6,000 acres. Much of this land» 
however, is considered very indilierent ; yet the time 
will arrive when it will all, doubdess, be under a hi§^ 
state of cultivation. But the system of managing it 
must be changed. It is preposterous to pay out high 
prices for manure from tnis city, at the present valuo 
of producto ; few will ever see their money back for 
it. Subsoil-plowing, clover, plaster, and sheep, would 
be our method of renovation. Perhaps guano ma*- 
nure might answer; at all events, it is worth trying 
on a small scale, since the best of Peruvian is now 
o^red here so cheap. Three cwt. per acre, costing 
$9, if properly applied, will work wonden with a 
com crop. 

There are laige tracto of land : 20,000 to 30,000acreB, 
it is said, in the towns of Hempstead and Huntinj;toii 
alone— which are still in common, and of precious 
little benefit to any one. The towns ought to seli 
this land, and let it come under cultivation. Left at 
it now is, it presente a dreary wast^ If gentle* 
men thought it worth their while to listen to us, wa 
could propose an excellent plan for ito cultivation, 
and one, we are pereuaded, that would amply remu* 
nerate the oocupiera. We have seen much worM 
land than this made to pay a lair profit As now 
held and occupied, it is almost valueless. Sold out, 
and the proceeds put into a fund for the education of 
the children in the towns owning this property, it 
would be much more beneficial to the people. 

THE OX AS CUT UP FOR FRESH MEAT IN 

AMERICA. 

Im our last number, we gave a cut illustrating the 
ox as cut up for salting in London, and full cureo- 
tions for packing beef for the English market. It is a 
very important article, and not only of neat value to 
those enraged in the provision trade, out to eyery 
farmer who either breeds or feeds cattle. We now 

K've another cut nearly as important to the farmer, il- 
istrating the manner m whicu an ox is cut up for 
fresh meat by the best butchere in America. Hie 

S rices are those asked in the New York market 
anuary, 1845. 




Thx Ox as cut up for Frxsh Mkat. — Fio. 5. 

a. Neck for corning or mince meat ; price 2 to 8 
cento per lb. 

6. c. d. Chuck rib for roasting^ pieces or steaka. 
It is sometimes left in one whole piece for large roasts 
for hotels or public dinnere ; and sometimes cut in two 

Sieces only. If the animal be small, it may for mo- 
erate roastinff cute be divided into two only; price 7 
cente per lb. lor roasts, and 8 cento for steaks, 
a./ g.ki Middle or crop rib rotstiiig pieces, alfo 
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paWed prime ribe. They are Bometimes left in two or 
three pieces only for the same reason as the chnck 
rib ; price 9 cents per lb. 

J. Sirloin or tenderloin steaks. It is cut into thin 
slices for steaks as wanted. Steaks should not be 
eut to the required size until they are to be put on the 
gridiron, as they thus lose their juice; price 9 to 10 
cents per ib. 

k. oirJoin roasting piece ; price 9 cts. per lb 

I. m. Rump steaks. The steaks from /, are near- 
ly (perhaps quite) as good as those of the sirloin ; 
these pieces are also corned. If the steaks be cut 
irom /, only, they are worth 7 to 8 cts. ; if from / and 
m together, 6 cts. per lb. 

n. t Brisket for coming* and the finest corning 
beef in the animal, when there is a full, deep brisket. 
These pieces aie subdirided before coming ; price 5 
ets^per lb. 

o. Shoulder or arm for soup and mince meat ; also 
comed ; priqe 2 to 3 cts.per lb. It is sold ordinarily 
by the piece. 

p. Cross piece for roasting and also cut for steaks ; 
it makes a good coming piece. From the cross piece 
is cut the shoulder clod ; cross piece is worth 6 cts. ; 
riioalder clod, 5 cts. per lb.. 

9. Plates for coming. When comed it is cut 
Bmoller; price 5 to 6 cts. per lb. 

r. Flank for coming ; price 4 to 5 cts. per lb. 

», V, Thigh or round for beef a la jnoae ; s, worth 
5 cts., and v, 4 cts. per lb. 

tt. NaTel for coming; to be eut smaller before 
coming ; price 5 to 6 cts. per lb. 

V. Sliank for soup or mince meat, or coming; price 
2 to 3 cts. per lb., or sold b^ the piece. This, as well 
as the shoulder or arm piece, o, makes poor corned 
beef and is more economically used for soups ; and 
after serving that purpose may be made into mince 
meat or hadi. 

Sometimes it is desirable to com nearly the whole 
of the quarter for dried beef. If so, m, 5, and v, are 
left in one piece, I and w being taken off; / is made 
into steaks or corned, and w into sOup or mince meat. 
The balance of the thigh, consisting of m, 5, and v, 
is cut into long narrow pieces from the upper part 
of the thigh down ; they are broad at top and run to 
a point bdow. When comed they are hung up to 
dry and amdke ; and should be hung up by the small 
or lower end. 

«,/, g. Are the primest roasting pieces in the car- 
cass; next come c, d, h, tythen £; then b. Many 
persons prefer k, the sirloin roasting piece, to all oth- 
ers; but a true epicure in beef always chooses the 
lib cuts ; and of the rib cuts, the crop ones are far 
the finest 

The butchers ask most for «,/, g, A, i,jt L They 
are about equal in price ; but e, /, g, are more Talua- 
ble for roasts; and k, for steaks. Prices Tary accord- 
ing to the goodness or badness of the animal ; as he 
may be sood in his chine and crops, an^ bad in his 
loins ana rumps; or the reyerse; or equal in both; 
also according to the knowledge of the butcher found- 
ed on the fancy of his customers. The highest price 
is always asked for sirloin steaks when cat by the 
butcher. Next come b, c, d, chuck rib roasting pie- 
668 and steaks, and /, the ramp steaks ; then m, low- 
er part of rump, p, cross piece, q, plate, and u, nayel ; 
f% flank; «» round; n, t, brisket; v, lower round or 
fhigh ; a, neck, o> shoulder, and «, lig. 
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We would respectfully suggest to all our readers to 
follow the abote directions in cuttinr up their beef. 
It is the most economical, as proved by long experi- 
ence, and will aroid all iffaste. It separates all the 
pieces properly, so that the good and indifferent- are 
not joined. If a prime part be left coupled with an 
inferior one, and roasted, the prime only will be eat- 
en, and much of the inferior wasted or used in some 
other form, as for hash or mince meat. There are parta 
enough for those purposes, that ought not to be wasted 
and should not be corned* The roasting cuts and Ae 
steaks require the juiciest meat, with interspersed fat, 
making what is called marbling or sparkling cutting, 
and the fat should not be in separate masses nor m 
great abundance. The prime parts are all juicy. For 
coming, beef should be fat ; and the proper coming 
parts nave fat in large sepamte masses. If the pro- 
per coming piece be roaated fresh, the lean gets soak- 
ed with melted tallow, and the roast is worthleas. 
When boiled, this does not take place. Judicious 
cutting is therefore of great importance. 

Sheep and swine are cut up neaAj m the same 
manner as the ox, and have neiuiy the same lelatiTe 
value of the difierent parts. 

FENCES. 

Wc cannot do without some fencing in America ; 
but to he forced to build innumerable Knes of it in 
every direction, is a positive curse to the country, and 
a plague upon its morality and industry. It would 
be bsmlly possible for law or custom, in a free ccm- 
munity, to invent and pat in practice anyti Jng mors 
burdensome, unjust, and tynuinical upon the i^cul- 
tural class, than the present system of fencing. This 
may seem to our readers very stronr language. It is 
so, and we mean it as such ; nevertneless, it is bitter- 
ly true, every word of it, as we shall endeavor to 
show. It is a long conviction of its tratb, and a 
knowledge of the deep hold that the apparent neces- 
sity of fencing their land, has upon toe habits and 
minds of the people, which compri us to express 
ourselves so decidedly against an odious and tyiaani- 
cal custom, that has been forced without proper reflec- 
tion, upon the cultivated portions of North America 
ever since its settlement. 

On the continent of Europe fenees are scarcely 
known ; neither are they found in many parts of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland ; and where they now 
exist in these countries the people are fast lessening 
their number, and we fully believe that half a century 
hence such a thing will scarcely be in existence. 

The following are our decided objections to fences : 

1. They are tne occasion of more angry words and 
bratal personal conflicis, sometimes eming vrith die 
death of one or both of the parties to it, law suits, and 
lasting ill-feelings among neighbon» than all other 
causesput together. 

2. Tney cost immense sums of money. 

3. They take up at least S to 3 acres out of every 
hundred of the land. 

4. They harbor lam numbera of rennin, and are 
a complete nursery for bushes and every noxious 
weed that grows. 

5. They are much in the way of plovrinr, harrow- 
ing, and otherwise working the laiMl ; and unless a 
considerable number of ga^ are creeled along their 
lines, they n»ke it incouTenient getting to the fields, 
and by tlie dicuits wludi heva to be 1akeii» gnstly 
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increase the distances in carting out iDanura» bringing 
home the crops, and drivine the stock tn and fro. 

6. They have a sensible effect in delaying the 
trannth of spring, by occasioninff snow-drifts and 
"water puddles. LAnd; for a strip ot several feet wide, 
on the north side of the fences^ does not become dry 
(and warm and fit for working so soon as in the open 
fields, by at least 3 to 7 days. Tliis is frequently 
highly vexatious to the fanner, and positively inju- 
rious in causing delay in his plowing and planting. 

7. They tot^lv mar the beauty of the landscape, 
and make the fields look as if they were all toipn- 
^oned. Strangers coming among us from an un- 
fenced country, unquestionabJy at first sight think us 
and our cattle awfully vicious to require such ugly 
hedging in and around. 

• iOl ttie above objections to fences must strike the 
reader as so plain and forcible, that they need but 
txie elucidation, and that is as to their cost ; and for 
a calculation of this we will take New York as an 
Bveni^ example of one twentieth part of the Unicm. 

This State is sunpoeed to contain a surface of 
30,000,tKM) acres. Deduct one half for unenckMod 
lands and water, and it leaves 16,000,000. We are 
of opinioh that the average sifee of fields here is about 
15 acres ; but we will suppose, for fear of making 
too laige a calculation, that they average 20 acres. 
To surround one of these^ allowing a trifle for inequal- 
ities of surface, it would require 230 rods of fence. 
On account of numerous rends and lanes, all of this 
does not answer for division fences; instoui then, of 
throwing half of it off for this purpose, we will sup- 
pose 110 rods enough, and call the remainder (120 
rods) snfilcient on the average for each 20 acre 
fields Dividing 15,000,OOQt acres by 20, they make 
750,000 fields. These multiplied by 120 rods, the 
lei^^ of fence requisite to enclose each field, make 
90^000,000 rods. Farm fences cost in this Stale, 
from 40 cents to 150 per rod. We will suppose, on 
an average, that the cost is 75 cents per rod, this 
Would amount to the enormous sum of $67,500,000 
for fencing New York alone. Now, allowing this 
to be ont twentieth the cost of all the fences in the 
th)ited States, the result would be ^1,350,000,000 ! 
These enclosures, including stone and wood, do not 
kflt, on an average, over 25 yeare ; die cost, then, 
is ^4,000,000 per annum, which, with $81,000,000 
of interest at 6 per cent on the first cost, amounts 
to $135,000,000 annually expended in the republic 
for fences ! It is absurd to suppose that so much 
fencing is necessary, and we now respectfully ask 
Wheidier, in the outsel of this article, we too strongly 
reprobated the law and custom compelling the fanners 
t>f this country to submit to so gnnding and odious 
a tax ^pon their industry^ 

CaiKXSfi Silk CoTit>N.-^We have received from 
Mrs. James Huling, of tiolly Spring, Miss., a beau- 
tiful specimen of this cotton. It is as white as the 
driven snow, as soft as down, and nearly as fine as 
silk. What beautiful comforters it would make! 
We respectfully soiidt an article on this subject to 
enrich our Ladies Department And by the way, the 
Southern ladies will please consider themselves es- 
pecially invited to assist in this matter. There are 
nundreas of thifigs in their domestic economy, whicb> 
thouicfc Very familiar to them, we woiald gladly hear 
amxR, ami ciiey wouia graauy imereA mi» ijonberuers. ! thereof/ 



Black Ska Whkat. — We have received the sam- 
ples of this wheat from Mr. Samuel Evarts of Com- 
wall, Vermont, spoken of in his communication last 
month. The berry is of good size, clear and plump. 
He says of it, " this wheat is successfully cultivated 
in Addison county, and in some other parts of the 
State* It yields from twenty to thirty bushels per acrJBt 
and has tnos far resisted the attacks of the fiy and 
rust or mildew. It has a very strong stalk, and is 
consequently not as liable to lodge as other kinds of 
wheat that have been tried here. The berry is very 
hard, and when ground in the natural state will not 
make as good flour as other kinds of spring wheat. 
The method practised here is to take a flour barrel 
and put into it a layer of wheat, then take a broom 
and sprinkle it with water, add another layer of wheat, 
sprinkle that, and so on till the same is filled. Let 
it stand till the next day and then have it ground. 
When treated in this wav it will produce more and 
better flour than any kina that has ever been raised 
in this section of the country.** 

The other sample sent we handed over to the New 
York Farmers' Club, with Mr. £.'s account of it 
We understand that it is a spring wheat, and we pre- 
sume it can be had for $1 per bushel, by proper ap- 
plication. Mr. £. being the Postmaster at Comwall* 
can be addressed free of postage. 



Smoxiko Hams. — ^Havine given in our late volume! 
several excellent recipes ror curing hams, we will 
now say, that unless properly smoked, these will be 
of little value. To do this the smoke-house must be 
well ventilated at the top, the hams hun? at least ten 
feet above the fire (twenty to forty would be still bet- 
ter), and the smoke given out in moderate quantity, 
and come from corn cobs or hickory wood. It 
is important that the hams be kept cool and dry» 
through the whole operation. Proper ventilation of 
the smoke-house ensures this. If they be kept moist 
by improper ventilation, or are placed so near the fire 
as to become warm, it greatly injures their flavor. 

MtrrroN Shuep. — Mr. Clift, of Putnam county, 
brought eight of his Leicester wethers to this market 
last month . They were extremely ftit, and were readily 
taken by the butchere for prize mutton. They paid 
Mr. C. $15 each, for two of the lot, and $12 per 
head for the balance — ^making $102 for tbe eight 
sheep. 

A Fat Calf.— Mr. C. also brought down at the 
same time a heifer calf hvt months old, of the Durham 
breed, which he sold to a butcher for $30. This 
calf had nm with the dam since its birth, and took 
all her milk. In addition to this, it had eaten some 
fcvsse and hay, and ten bushels of meal, worth $3.75. 
Mr. C. informs us that the price he obtained for the 
heifer, left him a iaiger profit for the milk, grass, and- 
meal it consumed, than ne could otherwise have re- 
alized from them* 

New York Farmer's Club.— At the meeting 
the past month, various fruits, vegetables, and se^ 
were exhibited, and their merits discussed. The 
establishment of an Agricultural College in the vici- 
nity of New York, was the principal topic of disctis- 
eion, and a petition was got. up and signed, to be 
presented to the Legislature, asking $60,000 in aid 
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SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN SPAIN— No. 2. 

The fine-wooled flocks of Spain, in the language 
of that countrjr> are called " Trashumantee," or tra- 
velling sheep, in contradistinction to the " Estantes," 
or those which are stationary. The former, it will 
be recollected, migrate every spring from the warm 
plains and valleys of the soutn, to the cool, moun- 
tainoos regions of the north, where they pass the 
summer, and return again in autumn to pass the 
winter below. It is obvious that migrations of so 
frequent occurrence, and to so great an extent, would 
necessarily require some fixed regulations. Hence a 
great number of ordinances, penal laws, privileges 
and immunities were enacted or set forth in different 
leigns, for the preservation and special government 
of these sheep ; and hence the origin of the ruinous 
privileges of tne " Mesta.** This was an association 
of proprietors of large flocks, consisting of rich reli- 
l^ious communities, grandees of Spain, and opulent 
individuals with hereditary rights, who fed their 
sheep at public expense, during every season of the 
year, which eventually gave nse to a custom first 
established by necessity. The mountains of Saria 
and Sesovia, condemned to sterility by the climate, 
soil, ana the steepness of their sides, were formeriy 
the asylum of some neighboring flocks. At the ap- 
proach of winter the place was no longer tenable. 
The sheep sought, in the neighboring plains, more 
temperate aiz Their masters soon changed this per- 
mission intD a right, and united themselves into an 
association, which in time became augmented by the 
addition of others, who, having obtained flocks, were 
desirous of enjoying the same privileges. The thea- 
tre was extended in proportion as the actors became 
more numerous ; and, by degrees, the periodical ex- 
^cursions of the flocks were extended to' the plains of 
Estremadura* where the climate was more temperate 
and pasturage plenty.* 

The Mesta requires the parts of the country where 
the sheep are pastured to be set ofi in divisions, sepa- 
lated from eaiui other only by landmarks — fences, or 
other kinds of enclosure, being deemed unnecessary, 
as the flocks are constantly attended by shepherds 
and dogs. Each of these divisions is called a " De- 
hesa,** and must be of a size capable of maintaining 
about one thousand sheep in the grazing stations of 
the north, and a greater number in those- of the south 
where the lambs are yeaned and reared. Every pro- 
prietor must possess as many dehesas in each pro- 
vince as will maintain his flock, which, in the aggre- 
gate, is called a " Cavafia," and is divided into as 
many subdivisions or tribes, as there are thousands 
of sheep contained in it Each cavafia is governed 
h^ an oflcer called '< Mayoral,** or chief-snepherd. 
For each subdivision of a thousand sheep, there is 
allowed five undcr-shepherds and dye dogs. The 
chief shepherd is required to be the owner of four or 
Ave hundred sheep, must be strong, active, vigilant, 
intelligent, and well skilled in everything that relates 
to his flock. He has absolute control over fifty 
■b^herds and as many dogs, whom he chooses, 
diastises, or discharges at will. Some of the infe- 
rior shepherds assume the title of "Rabadan** or 
«< Zagal," whose dut)r it is to exercise a generd su- 
paintendance over his tribe under the direction of 
the Mayoral — also to prescribe and administer medl- 

* Bom[|P9eaiie| TiaveU in Spain, YoL L, p. 39. 



cines to the sick and maimed. At the period of trap 
veiling, and when the ewes are giving birth to their 
young, two or more extra hands are allowed to every 
tribe; and in time of shearing, one hundred and 
twenty-five shearers are required to a flock of ten 
thousand sheep. 

Of the propriety of kiw and order in conducting 
these flocks, there can be no doubt ; but great excep- 
tion is made to several enactments in force, and a 
continued struggle has long existed between the com- 
pany of the Mesta, on one nart, and the lovers of 
public good, on the other. No land that has once 
oeen occupied for grazing, can be tilled before it is 
oflered to the Mesta at a certain rate. Long, green 
roads, leading from one district to another, at least 
two hundred and fifty feet wide, are required to be 
kept open, as well as extensive resting-places, where 
the sheep are fed and sheared. So rigid is the law 
on this point, that, during the periods of migration^ 
no person, not even a foot-passenger, is allowed to 
travel on these roads, unless he felongs to a flock. 
These passages must unavoidably cross many culti- 
vated spots, such as corn-fields, vineyards, olive- 
orchards, and pasture-lands common to towns, the 
evils and inconveniences of which are obvious and 
need no comment All questions ai^d difficulties be- 
tween the shepherds and the occupants of iht lands 
through which the roads are suffered to pass, are de- 
cided by special courts, that perform a kind of cir- 
cuit, and sit at stated periods to hear and decide. 

I'he salary of the chief-shepherd does not exceed 
two hundred dollars a year ana a horse ; that of the 
first under-shepherd of a tribe, ten dollare a year ; the 
second, seven dollars; the third, five; the fourth, 
three ; and the fifth, a boy, two dollars a year. The 
ration of each is two pounds of bread a day, with 
the privilege of keeping a few goats in the flock for 
their milk. They are also entiSed to the skins and 
carcasses of the culled sheep and lambs, and each re- 
ceives from the chief-shepherd, a *< regalito*' of three- 
fourths of a dollar in April and in October; and these 
are all the sweets that these poor wretches enjoy, 
with the exception of about a month in a year, which 
each takes in his turn, to visit his family or frienda 
Thev are exposed the rest of the time to all the vicis- 
situdes of the weather, and at night have to lie in 
miserable huts formed of stakes, brambles, or branch- 
es of trees, and often sleep, as they term it, de abaxo 
las estrellas, under the stars. 

The dogs are generally black and white, of the 
size of a wolf, witn a laige head, tliick neck, and are 
somewhat allied to the mastifi* breed. They are allow- 
ed two pounds of bread each a day, and as much milk 
and flesn as can conveniently be spared. They are so 
tierce and strong that nu wolf can resist their attacks, 
and to render them doubly secure, their necks are 
often fortified with heavy collars armed with sharp- 
ened spikes. The bear, however, is a more power- 
ful enemy, and if he can reach a tree he is compara- 
tively safe. It is said, he raises himself on his hind 
legs with his back to the tree, and sets the does at 
defiance. In the night-time, the shepherds sometunes 
keep off' the beare by whirling fire-brands in the air, 
but they generally rely on the vigilance of the dogs, 
which rarely hark unless an enemy is at hand. Tne 
dogs are also taught to guard the sheep on the road, 
and to prevent the mingling of diilbent tribes. 
Should a sick or wearied sheep 1^ behind on the 
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y^jf unobserved by the sbepbeidB, it is the duty of 
a doe to protect it, until some one returns to arord 
wlief.« 

For a detaiied account of the management of sheep 
in Spain, I am principally indebted to a communica 



them, and every one is allowed to eat of it at pleas- 
ure. But when they are feedine on lime-stone land, 
whether it be on the grass of ue downs, or on the 
]ittJe plants of the corn-fields after harvest-home, 
they eat no salt ; and if they meet a spot of a mixed 



lion addressed, about eisrhty years ago, to Mr. Peter formation, they are said to partake of it in proportion 
Colinson, F. R. S., whioi was obtained directly from as the soil is mingled with clav. The shepherd be- 

.the mouth of )ai*«good old friar," who> it is stated, ' '"^ ^ '^' *^ " " " ' • • • 

had a consummate Knowledge of all the mechanical, 
minute circumstances, and economy of a flock. It 
does not differ essentially^ from that given by the 
shepherds who accompanied the Merinos of George 
III., from Spain, in 1791 and 1809, and corresponds 
nearly with the resalt of my inquiries and observa- 
tions when travelling in that country in 1833. He 
said that be was &e son of a shepherd, and had fol- 
lowed fifteen long years the tribe of sheep his father 
led ; diat at the age of twenty-live he begged an old 
primer, could read at thirty, and at thirty-six, had 
learned Latin enotrgh to read mass and the breviary ; 
that he was ordained by the Bishop of Albaxazzin 
and entered into the order of San Francisco^ but had 
never meddled in their a&irs for twenty-four years, 
only to say mass, confess, instruct, and to overlook 
«bout live hundred wethers which gras^d on the 
neighboring plains for the use of the convent He 
said that be had read the Bible, the Lives of the 
Saints, and the Lives of the Popes, with no other 
view in the world than to find out all that was said 
about shepherds. He said that good Abel was the 
first shepherd; that all the patnarchs were diep- 
herds ; mt the meek shepherd Moses was chocien 
to deliver the people of God oot of bondage ; that 
Saul, in seeking his father's flocks, found a king- 
dom ; that David went out from his flocks to slay 
the Philistine giant; that 14,000 sheep was the chief 
reward Job received for his invincible patience ; that 
Isidro, the protecting saint of Madrid, was not, as 
Commonly believed, a husbandman, like wicked 
Cain, but that he really was a keeper of sheep ; that 
die great Pope Sextus Quintus was verily and truly 
e shepherd, and not a svHne-herd ; that for his own 
part he had ibrsaken his sheep to become a shepherd 
of men. 

The first thing the shepherd does when his flock 
returns from the south to their summer downs or 
pastures, is to give them as much salt as they will 
eat. £very owner allows to each tribe of a thousand 
sheep, twenty-five quintals of salt (2,500 lbs.), which 
they consume in about five months. They eat none 
on their journeys, nor are thejr. allowed any in win- 
ter, for it is a prevailing opmion that it produces 
abortion when given to ewes forward with young. 
This has ever men the custom, and is thoueht to be 
the true reason why the kings of Spain could never 
raise the price of salt to the height it has maintained 
in most parts of France; for it would tempt the 
shepherds to stint the sheep, which, it is believed 
would weaken their conrtitutions and deteriorate 
their wool. The shepherd places fifty or sixty flat 
stones, at the distance of aoout ftTB paces apart, 
strews Nilt upon each, leads the sheep slowly among 

* An ifitereflli&g article on the Mexican shepherd- 
dog, which is descended from the Spanish, will be 
found in volume III, of the American Agricultarist, p. 
241, to which the reader is referred, should he wish to 
know more of the duties and habits of these wonderful 



ff aware that his sheep will sufler, if deprived of 
salt, leads them to a clayey soil, and in a quarter of 
an hour's feeding, they march to the stones and de- 
vour whatever they need. 

One of the shepherd's chief cares is not to suffer 
his sheep to imbibe in the morning the frozen dew or 
melted frost, and never to approadi a pond or stream 
after a shower of hail. For, if they should eat the 
dewy naas, or drink the melted hail, the whole tribe, 
it is believed, would become depressed in spirits, lose 
their appetites, pine away» and die, as often has hap- 
pened. Hail water is also so pernicious to man, in 
that climate, that the people have learned by ezpe- 
riente not to drink from a rivulet or eftream imtU 
some time after a violent storm of hail. 

On the last of July, six or seven rams are permit- 
ted to run with every hundred ewes, and when the 
shepherd judges they are properly served, he collects 
the former into a separate tribe, to feed by themselves. 
There is also another tribe of rams, that feed apart, 
and never serve the ewes at all, but are merely kept 
for the butchery or for their wool. Although the 
wool and flesh of wethers are finer and more oelicate 
than those of rams, the fleeces of the latter weigh 
more, and the animals are longer-lived. The lon- 
gevity of the sheep also depends upon the perfection 
of their teeth ; for when they fail they cannot bite 
the grass, and are condemn^ to the knife. The 
teeth of Uie ewes, from their tender constitution and 
the fatiffues of breeding, usually begin to fail at the 
age of five years — the wethers at six ; and the robust 
rams not until they are nearly eight years of age. 

Towards the close of SeptemlSr, the shepheni per- 
forms the opeiation of smearing the sheep witn a 
heavy, irony earth, common in Spain, it is first 
mixed with water, and then daubed on their hacks, 
from the neck to the rump. Some say it mingles 
with the oil of the wool, and thus becomes a varnish 
impenetrable to the cold and rain ; others, that its 
weight keeps the wool down, and prevents it from 
growing lonR and coarse ; and a third class, that it 
acts as an abeorbent, and receives a part of the per- 
spiration, which would otherwise foul the wool and 
render it rourh. Be this as it may, it is a custom 
of long standing, and probably is useful both to the 
fleece and to die animal which carries it, andanswen 
the purpose of destroying vermin. 

At the latter end of September the sheep commenccf ' 
their joumejrs towards the lower plains, tneir itinera- 
ries being mitfked out by immemorial custom, and are 
as well reffuiated as the march of troops. Eachtribi^', 
is usually led by six tame wethers, called " Mansos,*"' 
which are obedient to the voices of the shepherds, 
who frequently give them soudl pieces of bread, to ' 
encourage them along. The ^eep feed freely in aQ 
the wilds and commons through which they pass, and 
often the poor creatures travd fifteen or twenty miles 
a day, through the crowded knes, to get into the open 
wilds, where the afaepheid walks slow, to let them 
feed at ease and rest; but they never stop, have no 
day of repose, and march two or three leagues a diqr* 
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ever following the fihepherd, always feeding or seek- 
ing with their heads towiud the groand, till they 
anive at their journey's end. The chief shepherd is 
cautious to see that each trihe is conducted to the 
same district in which it fed the winter before, and 
where the sheep were yeaned ; for it is thought to 
prevent a yariation in the wool, though, indeed, this 
requires but little care, as it is a notorious truth that 
the sheep would go to that very spot of their own 
second, silthough the distance is sometimes full one 
hundred and fifty leagues, which cannot be travelled 
in much less than forty days. I>Jat Browne. 
New York, January 10, 1845. 

THE LOCUST TREE. 
In answer to a Subscriber, page 345 of your last 
Tolume, inquiring respecting the spread of the locust, 
1 will state that Judge Beatty, of Kentucky, has writ- 
ten a very interesting article on the cultivation of this 
beautiful shade and timber tree, which appears in a 
volume lately published by him on Agnculture.^ I 
shall not quote from it, but merely state what he told 
me a few weeks since, when visiting his plantation, 
in answer to the same question which I asked myself. 
I found he had locust proves at various points, in 
every direction, all over his plantation, of one or more 
acres each. These groves are surrounded by a strong 
lail fence, to keep the cattle from them ; and although 
the locust is the natural grovrth of the farm, not a 
single shoot or tree appears outside the fence. He 
savs stock will utterly destroy the suckers or shoots, 
wnenever they can ^t at them. I think, however, 
it would be inexpedient to plant them near a garden 
or other enclosure, where cattle or sheep are not 
allowed to range, unless it be such as is thoroughly 
cultivated by deep plowing or spading every year, in 
which case they would be entirely eradicated and de- 
stroyed as they made their appearance. The locust 
is a most valuable timber, as well as beautiful shade 
tree ; and it has always been a matter of surprise to 
me why it has not been more generally cultivated. T 
knew a tree standing within 20 miles of New York 
city, a few years since, which was sold for $50, in 
case it proved sound on being cut It was intended 
for ships' trunnels. It makes durable posts for open 
bcmrd fence, as well as bottom rails for a worm fence ; 
also stakes for the same purpose, which are said to 
last /or ever^ although I have not tried them quite so 
long. ^ A Traveller. 

What are the best Grasses for Dairy Stock 
ON Clat Lands? — 1 am clearing off 100 acres of 
day land, and wish information as to the best grass 
seeds to be sown upon it, for permanent pasture for 
dairy cows. The soil, of course, is virgin mould, of 
«)oa quality, and is *< natural," as they say, to white 
dover, and blue, goose, spear, or June grass; for such 
are the four local names of poa pratengis. Much of 
the land is nearly level, and difficult of drainage, 
being filled with numerous ponds of surface water, 
^ bottoms of which are rich in vegetable matter. 
This must be first drained off, or I shall have no pro- 
fitable vegetation on it. Other portions are a stiff 
day with little vefii'Able mould intermixed. The 
land is covered withstumpsand roots. What grasses 
shall I sow, siuKle kk vcfw mixed ? The best season 
for sowing, ana l(-.« 9W' manner of getting them 
WaBto? 



The art of procuring rich pasturage for cattle is, in 
this country, little understood or practised ; yet it is 
an item of vast consequence, as many fields might be 
made to produce twice, and even thrice the amount of 
food now obtained from them. An early answer 
will oblige, * Querist. 

The best manner of getting in grass seed has 
already been frequently detailed in this periodical. 
Our correspondent cannot do better than to stock his 
land with a mixture of timothy, red top, and red clover, 
in equal quantities. August and September are the 
best months for sowing the two former, and March 
and April the latter. Then let the white clover and 
spear grass {poa pratensis), come and occupy the 
land as the cultivated grasses die out. Of the value 
of white clover and spear grass for dairy stock, see 
Mr. Bellows' letter, page 52 of this No. ; and for 
their value for fatting sheep and other animals, see 
notice of Mr. Clift's farm, page 226 of last volume. 
The quantity of these grasses per acre is not as great 
as timothy, red top, and red clover, but it is thought 
the superior quality of them more than compensates 
the loss in quantity. 

FEEDING STOCK. 

There is no branch of agriculture in which the 
farmer suffers so much loss as in that of feeding his 
stock. Some men seem to think that all they can 
save from being consumed by their stock, is so much 
saved, provided the cattle do not die by starvation. 1 
knew a man, half a century ago, who was proverbial 
for overstocking his farm, and always lost more or 
less cattle and sheep every winter by actual starva- 
tion, until the public would bear it no longer, and pre- 
sented him to the Grand Jury, who found a bill against 
him for cruelty to dumb beasts. He was tried bvthe 
court, then in session, found guilty, and sufferea the 
penalty of the law. It was said (but your readera 
are not bound to believe any more of it than they 
choose) that the wife used to go into the yard every 
morning, in the spring of the year, with a laige 
pocket on each side of her, such as used to be 
worn in those days, the one filled with potatoes, the 
other with corn-cobs. As she approached an animal 
she would give it a push with her hand ; if it stood^ 
she would give it a co6 .' if it fell, she would give it 
A potato ! 1 have been led to reflect on this subject, 
from having just returned from a visit to a friend ; 
and althougn fatigued with my day's ride, have taken 
up my pen to communicate what f have seen of his 
management 

All will recollect the snow-storm which we had 
here on the 26th and 27th of October. The cattle 
were then in fine condition, and were fed a little hay 
while the snow lay upon the ground, which was only 
a few days. In the mean while, they have been 
allowed to run in every direction over the farm, 
which is a large one, poaching the lands that have 
been seeded down the past season, and gnawing the 
grass to the very roots of the meadow grounds, de- 
stroying a foundation for four times as much hay, 
which would have probablv grown next year, as it 
would have tsJcen to keep the cattle during the month 
which they have been running. Nor is this all, for tiie 
cattle have come into winter quartere actually shrivdl* 
ed up—trembling with the cold, and will not recover 
tan the check given to thdr growth notil they mm 
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tamed out to fresh pasture next season. The calves, 
of which be had a fine lot, have suffered the most, and 
are many of them spring-poor, as the no-book farm- 
ers'say ; but there ought to be no such application of 
the term — cattle ought to come out in tne spring in 
as good condition as they are in the fall, and will, if 
stabled early, and fed with as much good hay as 
they will eat They ought, however, to be well cur- 
riedf once a day, have salt often, and as much water 
as they will drink ; and never be suflered to put feet 
upon pasture in the spring until there is a full bite of 
feed, and the ground is sufficiently bard to bear the 
animals without poaching. ^ 

Farmers, if you cannot afford to keep your stock in 
this way, either keep none, or remove to a climate 
where they will require less attention. 

Valley or the Green Mountains. 

December 1, 1844. 

AGRICULTURE IN VENEZUELA. 

We have quite a number of subscribers to our peri- 
odical in the different States of South America, and 
occasionally get interesting letters from gentlemen, 
residents there, which we would like to publish. 
Knowing the great interest that many of our readers 
on this side of the equator take in the agriculture of 
South America, we give a few extracts from a letter 
recently received from Caracas, in the republic of Ve- 
nezuela. Spanish and French gentlemen i in address- 
ing us, need not be at the trouble of translations, as 
we are familiar with both of these languages. 

" Affriculture in this country, as yet, has not avail- 
ed itself of modem iinprovements, either in imple- 
ments or husbandry. There is, however, a disposi- 
tion to introduce improved stock, and improved agri- 
eultuml implements. Agriculture and§the breeding 
of stock are, in these tropical climates, distinct ob- 
jects of occupation. A society has lately been form- 
ed in this city, entitled La Sociedad de Criadores — 
Society of Breeders. 

** Cocoa is cultivated in the rich alluvial soils of 
the low valleys, about 60 miles to the eastward of 
Caracas ; cane and coflfee within three miles. In the 
cuffivation of cane, we use both the plow and the 
harrow. We plant the tops in furrows, about five 
feet apart. After plowing and harrowing the ground 
well, we commence makinfl; the furrow by taking one 
bout with the plow as straight as possible. It is then 
spaded out neatly, leaving it about 16 inches wide 
and 10 inches deep. The cane tops are then laid in 
two rows, one on each side of the furrow the whole 
length, and then slightly covered with mould from 
the banks. Thus there remains a space between 
each row or furrow, of nearly four or five feet, accord- 
ing to the fertility of the soil. Before the cane cov- 
ers the ground, so as to prevent the growth of weeds, 
it receives from four to six clearings with the hand- 
hoe, in the course of which the young plants receive 
a slight supply of fresh mould. Now, sir, my object 
is to inquire of you, if you have any implement used 
in North American husbandry drawn by horse -power, 
that would answer to do the work of hand-hoeing ? 
Hand-weeding among the youne plants would still 
be required. We do not fill up the furrows entirely, 
being obliged to leave them a little hollow for the 
purpose of irrigation. 

** I have been much interested in Mr. R. L Alien's 



article upon the utility of mules. You are probably 
aware that this is a great mule country, or rather was 
at one time. Our mules, however, are very small, 
compared with the stature mentioned in the paper 
alluded to." 

The cultivator, of a proper kind, would answer 
well for hand-hoeing among the cane. Price of Eood 
ones varies from $7 to $10. Mules can be had here 
from 14 to 15| hands high, at $100 to $200, each. 
Young Durham bulls from $75 to $150. Durham 
cows from $150 to $300, dependent entirely upon 
breeding and qiiality. A good cow, well fed and 
cared for, will give from 16 to 24 quarts of milk per 
day. It Would be well for South America to supply 
herself with our wAl-bred mules, cattle, sheep, aad 
swine. • 

POLICY OF AMERICAN FARMERS. 

From a private note, I learn, that "Policy of 
American Farmers, No, 3," is not acceptable for the 
columns of the Agriculturist, on account of its advo- 
cacy of a protective tariff. The article is a brief re- 
capitulation of some important and striking historical 
facts relating to this subject, and confined exclusively 
to our own country, within the last 80 years. They 
exhibit the baneful effects of neglecting to provide for 
some of the first and most pressing wants of Ameri- 
cans, both in their individual and national capacity. 
They show the immense private sufiering, and the 
danger to our very existence as a nation, from an 
omission to furnish within ourselves such manufac- 
tures as were necessary for consumption, or indispen- 
sable for defence. 

« Policy No. 4," further illustrated this subject, by 
a reference to ancient and modern history, showing 
conclusively, that nations exclusively agricultuial, 
have ever been ignorant and impoverished; while 
such as have superadded manufactures and commerce, 
have occupied the highest place among the enlight- 
ened, opulent, and powerful of their contemporaries. 
I thought American farmers might draw an invalua- 
ble lesson from these illustrations, to guide their 
judgment in sustaining a policy vital to their own 
prosperity and interests ; and I thought, too, that two 
or three p^ges of a paper strictly agricultural in its 
character, were not too much to occupy in the briefest 
reference to this important topic. But as you think 
some of your readers may object to even the bare 
mention of a subject which has, to a certain extent, 
been (improperly) connected with political or local 
considerations, I submit to your better judgment; not, 
however, from the slightest conviction in my own 
mind of the validity of this objection. Truth, and a 
correct and just policy, should at all times be i|phe1d ; 
yet with a force, and to an extent strictly limited to 
the occasion. 

To continue the " Policy of American Farmers," 
with this vital feature interdicted, would be like play- 
ing Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out; or the 
construction of a human body, without the anatomi- 
cal framework to sustain the flexible muscles and 
fluids which constitute it You may, indeed, thus 
have an oyster or soft crab ; but this shapeless, de- 
formed, and helpless mass, it is necessary to bury ia 
the sand, or an impenetrable shell, or it will become 
the prey of the first passing cormorant R. 

January 3, 1845. 
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QlgrintUitre in ScoUaitb.— No. 4. 

77^ Potato Disease.^-My attention has of late 
been often arrested, by accounts of the wide-spread 
and destructiTe ravages of the potato disease in the 
United States during the past season. I have, through 
the kindness of JProfessor Johnston, been favored 
with a collection of- opinions on this subject, from 
Tarious shrewd practical observers, and have person- 
ally attended some most interesting discussions, in 
several parts of Scotland, where every means of in- 
f<nination was brought to bear upon this mysterious 
disease, in the hope that, upon tne whok collection, 
some general rule for its avoidance or cure might be 
ibundra. ^ 

Catisg (fthe Disease. — ^There is but one opinion as 
to the prevalence of the disease, but a wide ai£kience 
as to the means of its cure. 

1. I have found that all consider the potato plant 
to be in a weak and uckly condition, from a long 
course of cultivation and of ill-treatment Many 




quence, a certain degree of heating and fermentation 
tekes place, which, it is thought, destroys the vital 
principle. This opinion is probably correct, as, dur- 
ing fermentation, a portion of their proteine (nitroge- 
nous) compound, is decomposed, wnile at the same 
time a part of their starch is converted into water and 
carbonic acid. Now these potatoes are not rotten, 
but they will not vegetate so vigorously, and will be 
less healthy, than the unfermented or unhealed seed. 

2. They should not be allowed to sprout before 
planting, so that the sprouts are likely to be broken 
off. f^periment has proved that such potatoes grow 
slowly and weakly, if at all. These sprouts contain 
a laige per centage of saline matter and nitrogen, and 
when they are removed the tuber is so much poorer 
in these important ingredients. 

3. Exposure to the sun and drying wind just be- 
fore planting, has been spoken of as a great evil. 

4. The important fact that these failures have most 
frequently taken place on long cultivated lands, where 
some of the necessary substances may have become 
exhausted. 

The means of Cure. — 1. All seem to a^ree, that the 
first step, in most cases, is to drain the land, and 
either by the spade, or subsoil plow, to pulverize it 
deeply and thoroughly. 

2. Many excellent farmers do not take the potatoes 
which they design for seed from the ground at all ; 
they throw up over them a high, narrow ridge, and 
leave them until the time for juanting arrives. Mr. 
Anderson, a manager of lai)^ estates in Ireland, takes 
them up, and pla^ them in shallow, lone pits, not 
more than 2i feet wide at the bottom, and havine the 
earth heaped over them in as steep and high a lorm 
as possible. Before he touches them again, the field 
where they are to be olanted is ready for their recep- 
tion ; they are then taken out, planted, and covered, 
within half an hour. By the selection of unripe 
seed, and treating it in this way, he has had excellent 
crops, while all around have iailed. 

3. Taking up the potatoes before they are ripe, is 
strongly recommended by many good observers. Ex- 
periments on this point have, in many instances, 
seoned to indicate that this procedure is the best. 
It is not, as might be at first supposed, contiaiy to 



scientific principles ; for it has been found that those 
potatoes which most abound in starch, have in many 
instances been most liable to failure ; now it is said, 
that starch is less abundant in the unripe potato. 
We know also, that, as a general rule, those pota* 
toes are the most hardy, and the least liable to fail- 
ure, which are the worst for eating ; that is, which 
are poorest in starch. Thus, it would seem to indi- 
cate, as Professor Johnston has said, ** that whatever 
goes to increase the per centage of starch, increases 
also the risk of failure in potatoes that are to be used 
for seed." 

4. In connection with this point, is the fact, that 
many good farmers grow their potatoes intended for 
seed upon new land, or land which has long heetk 
suffered to rest It is asserted, that potatoes grown 
up(» such land, are remarkable for meir smaU pro- 
portion of starch ; and the few experiments that have 
been made, seem to favor that assertion. 

5. I have found frequently, that fanners prefer for 
seed those potatoes which have been partiaUy out of 
the eround, and have acquired a green color. They 
carefully select, and lay them in a separate pile. 
Some even dig them up, and expose them to the sun 
and air, until they become quite green, and entirely 
unfit even for the food of animals; they are then pre- 
served in the usual way. Several of these persona 
say, that they have followed this method for years, 
with complete success. The little green protube- 
rances that grow on the stalk, just above ^e ground, 
are said never to fail. 

6. Whole potatoes are thought to grow more sure- 
ly than those which are cut, but do not jrield so laiga 
a crop, nor generally, of so good a quahty. 

7. We are not, however, always to ascribe the 
disease to the oisanicpart of the potato. The inor- 
ganic part nay oe deficient Where land has been 
long cultivated, some of the inoiganic eonstitnenta 
necessary to the plant may have become exhausted ; 
and though these together only amount to about eif^t- 
tenths of a pound in a hundred pounds of the tuMrs, 
the absence of any one of them is fatal to the healthy 
growth of the plant Some very interesting experi- 
ments upon this point have been made hj mi. Elem- 
ing, of Barochan, near Paisley. Analysis has sKowa 
his land to be in some degree deficient in saline sub- 
stances, especially salts of mwneeia« Acting upon 
this» he applied top-dressings of sulphate of magne- 
sia, nitrate of sow, &c, to his potatoes, and found 
the effect most remarkable. One hundred pounds an 
acre, or even less, of these salts, produced an increase 
of several tons in the crop. It was found that the 
potatoes raised in this way, when planted the next 
season, came up strong and vigorous; while the same 
variety which had not been top-^b«ssed, planted close 
beside them, and subjected to tne same treatment, was 
weak and yellow. 

8. It has been stated, that plucking off the flowers, 
so as to prevent the plant from bearing seed, produces 
a markea e&ct; but this is now disputed by some 
good authorities. 

9. Much stress has also been laid upon raising 
new varieties from seed, and thus commencing a new, 
vigorous species. This may be in some cases suc- 
cessful, but in many instances it has failed* Mr. 
Fleming says that he has made many thousand trials, 
and never produced a healthy variety. 

You will, I ffaink, be convinced by this sketch of 
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the subject, that although the question is not defi- 
nitely settled, much has been done towards throwing 
light upon it, and the way opened for intelligent ex- 
periment In the hope that our farmers will join in 
the effort to discoyer a remedy to this formidable dis- 
ease, 1 will yenture to suggest some of the points to 
which it is most desirable they should turn their at- 
tention : — 1. To place the potatoes intended for seed 
in small heaps, where the temperature is eyen, and 
where there is no danger of heating or fermentation. 
3. Not to allow them to sprout, so that the sprouts 
may be hroken. 3. To plant as soon as possible after 
remoyal from their place of deposit 4. To save a 
quantity of seed in an unripe state ; also to select 
some of those tubers that haye been exposed to die 
son and air, and haye become quite green. 5. Try 
some of the diseased seed upon new land that has not 
before been cultiyated. 6. Try the effect of top- 
dressing with saline manures ; for instance, nitiate of 
soda, and sulphate of magnesia or of soda, mixed, at 
the rate of 75 pounds each to the acre. 

John P. Norton. 
Edinburgh, Nov. 25, 1844. 

FARMING IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

We are located in latitude Z^ 30' north, near the 
range of the Blue Ridge, or great Allegany moun- 
tains, 50 miles distant, in one of the finest countries 
that man was ever permitted to inhabit ; yet witb the 
wretched system of cullivation heretofore practised 
by our inhabitants, it has become poor. 

About fiye years ago I first resolved to attempt sci- 
entific farming ; if it has not resulted profitably to me, 
it has had the effect of stimulating otners to exertions 
and improyements which are quite perceptible to the 
nost careless and unobserving. Tne impress upon 
the face of the neighborhood is really encouraging ; 
and were it not for the delusion under which we 
labor, of a desire to raise cotton, and our slave popu- 
lation, we might hope for success. 

Manuring and JDitching, — The application of com- 
M0t manure, formed on the crounu to be cultivated, 
ny a mixture of swamp muck, stable manure, sod 
from the woodland, and about two bushels of lime to 
^e acre, with attentbn to hill -side ditching, has ena- 
bled me to raise from 36 to 40 bushels of Indian 
com on land before too poor for any crop. In ano- 
ther experiment the success has far exceeded the ex- 
pectation of the most sanguine ; this was on a flat 
piece of land, covered most of the year with water, 
and with a heavy growth of lambo [briars] where it 
was dry enough, with weeds, iron wood, and other 
noxious shrubs and plants. This was cleared up, 
and ditched about five feet deep ; at the bottom of the 
ditch, the hard pan of blue or white day was perfor- 
ated with an augur, or occasionally cut througn with 
the spade ; rock [stones] were put in the bottom, and 
carefully covered with split timber, and then the 
ditches filled up. They were entirely dry when fin- 
ished, but shortly after they were completed there 
was a fall of rain, when the ditches began to dis- 
charge a considerable quantity of water, and have 
ever since made good running streams. The ground 
has become light, loose, and friable, and has yielded 
about 75 bushels, or 15 barrels of corn to the acre. 
For the labor in cutting the ditches I have Deen more 
than remunerated in the Quantity of muck (or more 
properly speaking, clay), furnished for compost beds. 



with which the poor hill sides have been manured. 
When dug up, this clay was extremely hard, form- 
ing the pan on which the water bed rested, and was 
not unlike brick when first taken from the mould. 
In four loads of this clay I alternately added one load 
of good stable manure, until the compost heap reached 
from 50 to 100 loads. This was done in summer, or 
early in the fall, and Euffered to remain in the heap 
until spring, when it was applied to com land. 
May not the fertilizing quality of this compost have 
arisen from the entire disintegration of the clay by the 
frost ? And was not its capacity to collect and retain 
ammonia increased as the affinity was broken up ? 

I am a great advocate of atmospheric manure, and 
have come to the conclusion, that atmosphere is the 
matrix of all manures; and that no other manure is 
valuable only as it is auxiliary to the atmosphere. 
This may at first view appear to be a startling and 
dangerous doctrine ; it would most certainly be so, if 
carried to the extent that Jethro Tull did ; that is, that 
all other manures were to be excluded. I am in 
favor of giving every aid to atmosphere in our power, 
by all alkalies, composts, and such fixed salts as will 
impart to the earth the greatest possible cajmdty to 
drink in and retain the gases best suited to its sup- 
port 

In the compost beds referred to, there were a few 
bushels of asnes put in with the swamp earth, but 
so mixed as not to come in contact with the stable 
manure — the object was for the ashes to exert their 
full influence on the muck. They would not haye 
been injurious to the stable manure, for I find that in 
my cow-yard it is beneficial to throw a few bushels 
of wood ashes over the litter occasionally, to fix the 
salts contained in the urine, and tail manure. Thirty 
wagon loads of rich swamp mud, put up in heaps in 
the fall, with the addition of two bushels of caustic 
lime, is found to be valuable for the reclamation of a 
sandy land resting on a clay subsoil. The latter de- 
scription of compost was applied to sandy land, too 
far from my house to add any stable manure, and 
with extraordinary effect, producing about the same 
result that the firat mentioned compost did on the 
clay land, viz., 36 to 40 bushels of com to the acre 
where the land had been worn out 

In connection with this subject, hill-side ditching 
must not be disregarded. It is perhaps more import- 
ant to us, than in your climate. The heavy rains of 
summer have done great injury to the soil of the 
southern States, by working off the most valuable of 
the hills, and draining the bottom land ; this is eflect- 
ually guarded against by laying off the land judicious- 
ly, and ditching. It has the effect of protecting both 
the upland and bottom, by preventing the flow of 
water during hard rains on the latter, and the wash- 
ing or wasting of the former. 

Sir John Sinclair has, by his jperseyerance in the 
cause of agriculture, done more for his country than 
half the politicians and military men of his age. 
One great secret of his success is, his attention to 
draining the land well, and then protecting it by hill- 
side ditches, or what he calls water-furrows, carrying 
all the excess of water into his ditches and ponds. 

In the second volume of Mr. Ruffiii's valuable 
work on agriculture, the Farmere* Register, I find 
that the application of leached ashes with half its 
quantity of plaster of Paris, has had a fine effect 
when put in the com-hill. Can you infomi ma 
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whether a mixture of carbonate of lime and leached 
ashes would not be equally salutary ? As a manure, 
I should think it preferable ; but, as a food for the 
plant, or what is properly turned alimentary manure. 
It ma^ not be equal to the plaster (a) The slovenly 
practice of manuring in the hill, ought never to be 
resorted to by any fanner who has a regard for his 
estate and reputation ; it seems to me too much of 
the miser and usurer. (6) 

Life, Urine, Ashes, Plaster. — Wood ashes, when 
protected from rain, and wet occasionally with urine 
from chamber vessels, is of immense value. I made 
an experiment on a piece of ground under some 
apple trees, which was covered with moss, produced 
no doubt by the sterility of the soil, and a redundancy 
of add. Equal parts of lye from wood asbes and 
chamber lye were added together, diluted with water 
(ahout two gallons of water to one of this mixture), 
and applied by a watering pot to the soil, say six 
gallons to a rod square. In two or three days the 
moss was destroyed, and a very luxuriant crop of 
whitedover and blue grass succeeded it. On ano- 
ther grass plot in my yard, an application of wood 
ashes not saturated with .chamber lye was made ; bj 
tiie side of this an equal quantity of plaster of Paris 
was put on an equal sized plot ; the piece manured 
witii ashes was decidedly the best This trial, and 
some others with lime, have depreciated plaster in my 
estimation ; my settled conviction is, that the same 
sum expended in lime or ashes is more efficient than 
in plaster, (c) 

Jjime. — I have heen purchasing lime, and hauling 
it about 27 miles. It has amply compensated me for 
the cost, say 15 cents per bushel, and the price of 
hauling. !Being now in the decline of life, and hav- 
ing spent most of my time in other vocations, I feel 
that I must be permitted to indulge in some hobby ; 
I find none so innocent and attractive as my new 
profession of agriculture. I may be led into error 
and extravagance in some of my experiments ; but 
if they have the effect of promoting the cause of agri- 
culture, I shall be compensated for my labor and ex- 
pense. A. M. Burton. 

JBeahfs Ford, Dee. 15, 1844. 

(a) Whether lime or plaster would he most 
heneficial, must depend on the nature of the_fioil, and 
the crop to be raised from it 

Jl)) Spreadins^ the manure broad cast should be gen- 
ly followed ; in addition to this, it is considered 
good practice to manure lightly in the hill, to give the 
crop a start; and again on the hill around the plant, 
just before it commences fruiting. One must be 
guided by circumstances somewhat in these matters. 

(c) We think our correspondent should make other 
trials before condemninj^ plaster, as local causes may 
have caused its inefficiency. If sown in dry wea- 
ther, its effects will not become apparent for some 
time ; if in wet weather, almost immediately. Pias- 
ter is a part of the food of turnips, clover, sainfoin, 
lucerne, and some other plants. It is found that an 
ordinary crop of these grasses usually contains from 
1| to 2 cwt. of this salt per acre. To such crops 
the application of plaster must be beneficial. To 
other crops, such as peas, heans, wheat, oats, and 
barley, it is of little service ; because, upon analysis, 
scarce a trace of plaster can be found in them. Per- 
^ps the soil where Mr. Burton applied the plaster 



to the grass was exhausted of its potash ; if so, it 
would be of no material benefit to the grass. See 
this explained page 225 of our last volume. 



GREAT BUTTER COW. 

You have, in the September number of your excel- 
lent paper, noticed an account given by me of a half- 
blooa native and Devon cow, as published in the 
Biassachusetts Ploughman, and ask me to inform yoa 
how she was fed during the seven days in which 
there was made from her mUk 16 lbs. 10 oz. butter. 

The pasture in which she is kept is upon the sum- 
mit of one of our hills, from which you have a view 
of the valley of the Connecticut for 20 miles, and of 
the Green Mountain range for nearly 40. I do not 
know that the view affects the quantity or the quality 
of the milk ; but high and warm ground produces 
sweet feed. As Senator Benton would say, the bam 
yard and pasture are *< conterminous," and after an 
early milkmg in the afternoon, she is turned into the 
pasture to spend the night, where, during the cool of 
the evening and mominj;, she can feed without an- 
noyance from heat or msects. This was the only 
peculiarity in the treatment of the animal. The 
grass is prindpally white clover and spear grass 
(poapratensis), which never eets long. The pas- 
ture contains 8 or 10 acres, and has been long used, 
and was at this time supporting two cows, a mars 
and her foal. The cow ate nothing but what she 
obtained from the pasture, and I feel certain that ne- 
thine could be fed which would yield a laiger quanti- 
ty of milk or butter. The shorter the feed the better, 
if the animal can fill herself. This little cow that 
would not make 550 lbs. of beef, grass fed, produced 
this quantity of butter, while a Durham of the largest 
dass would scarcely live. This cow, in 9 days ia 
the last half of October, besides furnishing cream for 
tea and coffee for 3 persons, made 16| lbs. of butler — 
fed with three pumpkins each day, besides the fall 
feed. I am raising a bull frpm her, got by a Durham, 
from the stock owned by Wm. Watson, Esq. of East 
Windsor, Ct, and I hope at some future day to give 
a good account of the erossi 

Wm. Bxllows. 

Walpole, N. H., Dec 29, 1844. 

IMPERIAL OATS. 

Amone the numerous varieties of oats at present 
cultivated in this country, the Imperud variety de- 
serves particular attention, not only on account of the 
ease with which it is cultivated, the produce per acre, 
and its superior weight, but also to gratify the laudsdile 
ambition that every farmer should possess, to raise the 
best of everything on his farm. 

Some 7 or 8 years since, a quantity of these oats 
was sent out from London to Mr. Alexander Smith* 
seedsman of this city, who has cultivated them since 
that time. When he firat received them they weighed 
42 lbs. per bushel. By cultivation in this coustrr 
they have improved in weight, until they now weigh 
from 40 to 47 lbs., according to the soil, season, and 
care in cleaning. 

Several yeare ago, Mr. S. sold some of the seed to 
a gentleman on Long Island, who supplied Mn. P 
Ludlow •with them. I saw, a few days since, a 
sample of Mrs. Ludlow's oats, which she has culti- 
vated for 5 years, weighed at Mr. Smith's. Th^ 
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weighed 47 Ibe. per bushel Mr. Smith's crop of this 
season, weighs 46 lbs. 

Mr. A. Sevens, of Genesee connty, has raised 
this variety of oats two years. He also had an op- 
portonity of observing their cultivation for seveml 
successive years. He found that they yielded more 
per acre sown under like circumstances, than the com- 
mon oat; for while the former weighed 44 lbs., the 
latter, well cleaned, only weighed 32 lbs. per bushel. 
The third year, in consequence of the dryness of 
the season, Mr. Stevens observes, that the crop fell 
off to 36 lbs., but the next season they recovered 
their Original weight He thinks they have now 
become acclimated, and that such an occurrence 
will not take place again ; for in 1841, some of these 
pats were sown, no rain fell on them for six weeks, 
the summer was dry and wann, but yet the crop 
weighed 44 lb& per bushel. 

Toese oats, like all other grains, should be sown 
on Kpod soil. If it requites manure, it had better be 
appiMd to such a crop as is improved by bam yard 
manure ; for example, com or potatoes, and then the 
oats sArn the succeeding year. In cultivating them, 
the ground shoald be plowed as soon as possible in 
the spring, the oats sown in the plowed furrow, and 
then well harrowed in. If the intention be to seed the 
land down with grass, which has proved a good plan 
with me, then the oats should be sown first, the mas 
seed next; and after the ground is harrowed with the 
common handw, it should be well brush-harrowed 
or rolled. 

From 2 to 3 bushels of seed should be sown to 
the acre. More or less seed according to the quality 
of the soil. Rich and well-cultivated ground requir- 
ing less than a poorer soil, as the oats will tiller bet- 
ter. Great care should be employed in harvesting 
the crop, as the grain shells very easily. The crap 
should be cot eany while the berry is full and soft, 
even before all the straw has turned yellow, else a 
laige quanti]^ of the grain will be lost, and what 
▼on have will be darker* lighter in weight, and more 
nnsky. 

From the above it does not appear that these Im- 
perial oats dmnerate, as was remarked by General 
Talmadge before the Farmers! Club in this city. All 
Uiose who have cultivated them, as far as I have been 
able to leam, consider them superior to any other va- 
riety at present raised in our country. 

New York, Jon. 1845. H. A. Fixld. 

CULTURE OF RICE. 
GsDAGU has a front upon the sea, from the Sa- 
vannah to the St Mary's, of a little more than one 
hundred geographical miles. Within that space, Ave 
rivers bring down and dischaige the waters of the in- 
terior into the ocean, having at their mouths each a 
considerable portion of alluvial lands. The fresh 
waters of these rivers in their descent repel the salt 
waters ik the sea, and confine them' to certain limits. 
It is within this disputed empire, upon this debateable 
ground, that our most valuable plantations are situ- 
ated ; for man has stepped in ana said to the waters 
of the sea and the rivers, diis land is mine ; I will 
raise dykes upon it, and bound you out ; I will dig 
trenches in it, and place water-gates upon them, so 
that if the rains fall they shall flow off; but when 
droo^t eomes I will lift my water-gates, and let you 
iBv to flow my rice and my sugar cane, my cotton 



and my com, and there will be health, and healing* 
and fertility, in your floods. 

In Geoigia, there are probably thirty thousand 
acres of land, upon these five rivers, of this alluvial 
soil so situated, of which the Altamaha gives fifteen 
thousand. In South Carolina, from her greater ex- 
lent of coast, there mu^t be at least fifty thousand 
acres of the same quality. Not one half of these 
lands in Georgia are yet reclaimed by being embanked 
and drained, although there is every motive in favor 
of their beinf^ so ; for they are, with the lands of 
South Carolina of the same description, as far as I 
know, the best rice lands in the world ; because only 
upon these lands in these two States, do the watersy 
twice in twenty four hours, rise high enough to wa* 
ter them ; and twice in twenty-four hours, sink low 
enough to drain them. 

The tides do not rise and fall sufficiently in the 
Bay of Chesapeake, to water and to drain those alln- 
vial lands ; these benefits only ,extend from Cape 
Fear river to the St Mary's river. Florida has no 
river land of this description, and the Gulf of Mexico 
has no practicable tides, useful for this purpose, so 
that the lands at the mouth of the Mobile and Chat- 
tahoochee rivers, like the lands at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, are not redaimable for any valuable pur- 
pose. 

There is no place in the United States, nor perhaps 
in the world, where any culture has been so systema^ 
tized as the rice culture upon these lands, in these 
two southem Stages. In China and Hindostan* 
where the rice crop is the great crop of the country, 
rice is transplanted by hand, from the seed-bed to the 
field. This can only be done where labor is of less 
value than seed or lands. The principal motive, 
however, for this course, I conceive, is, to save water, 
as they depend upon flowing their rice lands, either 
when their rivers rise above their banks in periodical 
freshets, which is but for a short portion of the yettr» 
or from tanks and reservoirs, where water is kept in 
reserve, to let down upon their fields once or tvrice in 
the season. They cannot therefore let this water off 
their rice lands, until it has given to their rice (which 
is an aquatic plant), all the benefit it is capable of 
imparting, lest they should not be able to refill their 
fields wMn they may require it In Italy, probably 
from the same cause (the want of water), their rice 
lands are most carefully prepared ; they are plowed 
and harrowed, when a sooall portion of water is let 
on upon them ; and while the soil is in a fluid state^ 
the rice is sown broad cast over the field, and the 
water is never again taken off the lands, until iust be- 
fore they are reaped. Alf weeding must be done in^ 
conveniently and unhealthfully, and is done by wo- 
men wading in the water ; yet some Italian fields after 
a crop of hemp, with this treatment, have giyen the 
greatest crops of rice ever produced within our know- 
ledge — sixty bushels of clean, or one hundred and 
twenty bushels of rough rice — yet, from our having 
a free command of water, putting it on, and taking 
it off as we will, our general crop of rice, say fifty 
bushels in the rough, is better than the general crop 
of rice in Italy, India, or China. But 1 will now 
proceed to a description of our own rice culture. 

To protect these alluvial lands as well from the 
waters of the river, when the rivers swell by abun- 
dant rains or the melting of snow upon our moun* 
iaina in the spring, as from the increased rise of the 
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tides, with the East wind, in spring and antumn, 
banks or dykes are constructed along the borders of 
tiie rivers, at from ten to thirty yards from the water's 
edge ; the distance depending upon local circum- 
stances. These dykes should be raised four feet 
above the general level of the land, and it will re- 
quire to do this, a ditch or trench to be dug at twenty 
leet from the bank within the field, ten feet wide, 
and four feet deep, in marsh lands where there are 
BO trees to obstruct the labor. Ten feet in length of 
tills dyke and trench is accomplished per diem by the 
laborer ; but when the land is covered with wood, 
not more than half the quantity can be calculated 
upon. When the great outline of the field has been 
accomplished, and water-gates (called trunks or flood- 
gates) have been put down, so low as to draw the 
water from the fields and trenches when the tide sub- 
sides in the river, and to flow them when it may be 
necessary to the crop, and when the tide is at its full ; 
then sul)dlvisions are made within these outer dykes 
hf other dykes, so as to lay the field off into conve- 
nient portions of from twenty to fifty acres, in such 
forms as are best adapted for taking on and lettine 
off the waters from the fields. For myself I believea 
and experienced great benefit in receiving the watere 
of the river at one end of the field, allowing them to 
escape or weep off by a small water-gate at the op- 
posite end, as this necessarily changpes every portion 
of the water; again, small drains eighteen inches at 
top, and nine inches at bottom, and two feet deep, 
should be carried across these fields in their shortest 
diameter, at every hundred feet distance, or better 
stiU, at every fifty feet distance; so that when the 
watere are withdrawn, there is no sobbing or partial 
pondage, from inequality of level. 
, These objects being accomplished, and the soil 
prepared for the operation of sowing the seed, 
trenches are made with a hoe in new lands, and 
sometimes with a plow in old at fourteen inches 
apart, so as generally to give eighty-four of these 
trencher in a quarter of an acre ; from two to two 
and a half busnels of rice are sown carefully along 
the drills to the acre to be covered with two inches 
of soil. When this operation is accomplished in one 
of the divisions of the field, the water-gates are open- 
ed, and the water let in, and kept on the field uom 
five to ten days, depending upon the temperature of 
tiie weather to sprout the rice in the first place ; and 
again, to take off all redundant matter that may float 
ufon the surface of the water, and which will be 
dnfted to one or other side of the field, as the winds 
may blow. When these five or ten days have pasHcd 
away, and the rice, on eiamination, is found to be 
germinating at its bud, and the trash or drift floating 
upon the surface of the water is removed, the waters 
are withdrawn from the field. From four to ten days 
will show the rice, rising ^reen along the drills; but 
the birds will be collecting in flocks from every quar- 
ter, to prey upon the rice, just showing itself on the 
surface, tne grain softened, yet sound and sweet 
From this cause, for myself (although many do not 
do this), I let the water agam upon the field, and 
keep it there from two to four days, according to the 
temperature of the weather — if warm, shorter ; if cold, 
longer ; this pushes the rice forward, and shortens 
the time that tha birds can operate iniuriously upon 
it, and is called by rice men the point flow. Let it be 
understood, however, that it is ahnoet impossible to 



save rice that veoetates and comes through the ground 
during the month of May, from a small bird of pas- 
sage, called commonly the May bird (described by 
Bertram and other naturalists under other names), 
which, arriving from the south, sweeps whole fields 
before it. I^ therefore, we are as late as May 
with any portion of our rice cron—which we should 
finish planting, if possible, in March and April — ^we 
must wait until June, when these birds wing their 
way to the north to seek for wheat and other small 
mm, and to find a softer sun. Again, when the rice 
has risen a few inches, the surface of the soil be- 
comes dry about two weeks after withdrawing die 
water from the point flow; the grass is carefully 

f>icked from the nee drills, the intermediate space is 
ightly hoed, and the field is then left to dry two or. 
three days, that life may be extinct in the grass that 
has either been drawn from the drills or hoed in the 
intermediate space. I then again flow the field. 
Many do not, until a second operation or hoeing has 
been gone through ; but water costs nothing, and I 
like to use it when I have the power; b^use it 
gives time to carry on the same operation over the 
other fields. At this second flowing of the fields I 
would keep the water on ten dajrs, taking care not to 
make it too deep, so as to drown the rice in the lower 
parts of the field, or to throw it down on the with- 
drawment of the water, which would be the case if 
the water was deep, or the rice run up too high. 
After the water is a second time withdrawn, the field 
is aeain carefully hoed, and this time deeper than at 
the first operation. When the fields are again clean, 
the water is for the third time taken upon the rice, to 
keep down the ^prass, and to give time to go through 
the several divisions in order ; and at this flowing me 
water is kept on from twelve to fifteen A«ye, and 
sometimes even twenty; so that the planter may be 
prepared to operate upon them, as he one by one suc- 
cessively withdraws the water. At this point the 
fields are finally, but carefully, picked and hoed, and 
these operations continued until the rice b^ns to 
joint . low down ; this is discovered by a horizontal 
stripe across the blade, or by palling up and examin- 
ing some plants of the rice. When these indications 
are discovered, the water is let on, and deepened upon 
the rice as it ^ws, and is kept as deep as the growth 
of the rice will admit, and is not again withdrawn 
until three or four days before yon begin your har» 
vest of each field, in succession ; lest the wind or beat- 
ing rain, on the withdrawment of the water, cause the 
rice to fall or lodge, which would diminish its ouan- 
tity and injure its quality, and greatly add to the labor 
of. harvesting. 

During all these watering, it is important to avail 
ourselves of every successive tide, to take water in 
at the river gate, and to allow it to weep through the 
small gate or trunk at the back of the field. Some- 
times, when the water has been long upon your fields, 
a destructive worm makes its appearance at the roots 
of the rice. They can only be destroyed by a with- 
drawment of the water for a few days. Sometimes^ 
when the fields have been long kept dry, a worm o£ 
another description, like the caterpillar, takes the 
blade. They can only be destroyed by letting the 
water in upon the field, whatever its condition may 
be, as to s^rass or otherwise. 

It is this command of water at will that makes the 
value of our tide land. In the best lands in Lon- 
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bardy, the water is sometimes the property of one 
jperson, and the land or soil of another ; for the water 
18 often brought for many miles, above or below the 
surface, as the level may require ; and is sold on its 
passage right and left to the field owner, by him who 
owns the stream ; the quantity is measur^ out, and 
consequently more sparingly used. The Italian hus- 
bandman or farmer must therefore retain it as long as 
possible, until it becomes too foul for use, or is ex- 
naled by the sun ; and from this cause it is that he 
sows his seed in the water, and weeds his rice by 
luind in the water, to the great injury of the laborers 
employed, generally women. Yet with all these 
disadvantage, rice lands in Lombardy rent from five 
to six pounds per acre. — Arthur Young. 

I have written more at length upon rice than might 
have been required for your book, only because in 
no country has so much rule and measure been ap- 
pUed to agriooltttiai operations as in rice with us ; and 
it only remains to add, that there is much difierence 
of opinion upon the vrinter operations upon our rice 
lands. Many persons -keep their fields dry durine 
that period of the year, bum the stubble off, and 
plow them. Many object to plowing preparatory to 
drilling or trenchii^ for the seed ; for myself, I would 
and do plow vrith a small plough, witk a sinde ox, 
in single yoke. One ox travels over these soft allu- 
vial &nds better than two, because when yoked 
double, one necessarily treads in the previous furrow. 
After plowing, it is necessary to harrow or roll the 
land; W to do this effectually, it should be left 
after the pk>wing, until quite dry. And here I will 
observe, that the roller is the only European instru- 
ment not introduced generally into our field opera- 
tions ; and yet 1 know of no instrument of more im- 
portance in agriculture, and no country where it is 
Letter adapted to the soil. In Europe, the harrow is 
only empbyed in summer fallow, to do what we de- 
pend upon the plow and hoe to do — to clean the 
land from grass roots, or to cover the seed after the 
brood cast sowing; here we employ it to break down 
die plow furrow, an operation much better efifected 
by a heavy roller, which, passing over the new 
plowed land after it has been sufficiently exposed to 
the wind and frost, breaks down the clods, and re- 
duces the field to that situation most proper for the 
seed. But mun, if rolling the seed after sowing has 
been found beneficial in the cold and stiff* soils of 
England, how much more so would it be in our cli- 
ooate, and with our light soils, that are more iniur^ 
by the winds of our soring and by the sun of our 
summer, than by all the other causes that waste and 
destroy them? Thomas Sfaldinq. 

Sapelo, Nov, 26th, 1844. 

SHEEP ON THE^PRAIRIES.— No. 2. 

Preparing Winter Quarters for Sheep. — The 
greatest difficulty to be encountered upon this soil is 
mud ; you must therefore select a piece of ground 
that is dry and has good drainage, and then I will 
tell you how to build some cheap, good sheds. 

Take common fence rails, and lay up two parallel 
lines about 10 or 20 inches apart, held together by 
cross ties, and about 4 1-2 feet high, and anyJesira- 
ble length. Fill in between the ruls with ok^traw, 
trash, sods, or dirt, so as to make a wind-tight wall. 
About 8 feet from this fence-wall, set up crotches or 
forks to hold poles that will sustain nils, laid with 



one end upon the pole and tfie other on the fence- 
wall, which will dorm the back of the shed, and 
hereon stack the hay, which will cost from $1.00 Ik) 
$1.25 per ton to place it there ; and excellent feed it 
is for sheep. But the grand difficulty about these 
sheds is, that not providing hay enough, causes then 
to be uncovered just at that time in the spring that 
they are roost needled. 

Many are very anxious about selecting a good 
place on account of convenience to water, and m so 
doing, often lose other advantages. Now it is my 
opinion that a cood well, or pump and trough right 
in the yard, is far prefeiuble. And as with a flock 
of a thousand sheep, one man should be in constant 
attendance, he would be able to see thai all had water 
from the pump, better then to allow them to run to 
the creek through mud, ice, and snow, to seek it 
themselves. It is generally conceded that one ton of 
hay will winter ten sheep. Racks that will answer 
a good purpose, can be made of rails laid up eumilar 
to the back wall of the shed. It is my opinion that 
grain given in moderate quantities, will all be paid 
for in the fleece. 

Oats and com will average about 15 to 20 cts. per 
bushel, which afford a very cheap- feed. Potatoes* 
turnips, rutabagas, beets, and camits, can be raised 
here extremely cheap. Our winters are generally 
dry, windy, and not much snow ; but we always 
look for two or three in the course of the winter, 
real, genuine prairie snow-storms. 

Feeding time commences the last of November and 
continues till March, and sometimes till first of April. 
Much feeding might be saved by providing pastures 
of blue grass, or timothy; and even to sow rye every 
summer for winter and spring feed, would be good 
economy, as it makes a most luxuriant erowth. I 
would put the rams to the ewes from 20m Novem- 
ber to 1st December. 

Having now got your flock into winter quarters, 1 
shall leave you to feed and water, promising to re- 
turn before soearing time and assist to take off* your 
fleece, provided your readers in the meantime are not 
disposed to fleece me, for inflicting so crude a sheep- 
ish article upon them. Ix»ix>k Robinsok 

Lake Court House, In., Dec 1844. 

PORTRAITS OF ANIMALS. 

If you will permit me, 1 would respectfully sug- 
gest to the owners of extra fine specimens of improv- 
ed farm stock, the propriety of publishing portraits 
of their animals. 1 have no doubt they would find 
an abanda|y» of purchasers at a remunerating price* 
if they were well got up and colored from life.(a) 
For myself, I would give more for a good portrait of 
such an animal as Im. Oliver's bull Marius, or Mr. 
Prentice's Esterville, or Nell, or a group of fine Berk- 
shires, than all the portraits of political candidates 
with which the world is at present flooded. And 
for decorating a farmer's parlor or library, if he has 
one, portraits of animals would be much more desira- 
ble and appropriate. An Amatkus. 

Middlesex Co., Mass., Dec. 1844. 

(a) We shall be happy to aid the owners of fine 
animals in carrying out the suggestions of our cor- 
respondent ; and have no doubt that truthful colored 
engravines of such as are really good, and worthy ffie 
study of brMders. would find a profitable sale. 
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FARM BUDDINGS, No. 3. 

I gave in your January nnmbeit pp. 22 and 23, Figs. 
i and 3, a iront view of the above farm house, and a 
plan and de<vription of the ground story. I now for- 
ward a gable end view of the bouse, and the plans of 
celbur and chamber. 




Gable End or Farm Houbc. — ^Fig. 6. 




Plan of Celijlr. — ^Fig. 7. 

Exp anation of Cellar, Fig. 7, the walls of which 
are 18 inches thick, and 7h feet high, laid up in stone 
and mortar. 

1. Outer steps, 5 feet wide,10 inches rise, and 1 foot 
tread, with double shed door outside, and inner door 
at bottom. 

2. Kitchen stairs and landing, 3 feet wide. 

3. Principal root cellar, with bins, Ac. 

4. Chimney foundations, 6 feet square, made of 
sbne laid in mortar. 

5. Cistern, 7 feet square in the clear, made of stone 
walls, 18 inches thick, laid in water cement. 

6. Ash-pit, and chimney foundation 0^ stone. 

7. Milk room, 14 feet b); 10. 

8. Apple, meat, and provision ceUar, 28 feet by 14. 

Explanation of Chamber Story, Fig. 8. 

1. Chamber stairs, with landing at the head, and 
ndling around the passage way. 

2. Passage 19 feet by 8, with a swing window of 
four lights at the end. 

3 and 4. Sleeping rooms, 14 feet by 10, and 14 
feet by 9 ; a swing window of nine lights ventilat- 
ing and lighting the room 4, from 3. A door window 
in the roof, over the piazza, would light this from 
the outside, and look well. 

5. Large sleeping room for workmen, 22 feet by 
15, with a flue m the chimney for a stove pipe. 

6. Low earret room, over the kitchen, which is 
useful for different purposes. 




Plan or Chambkr Stort. — ^Fig. S. 

This house is partially patch-work; the nuuA 
part of which being 34 by 22 feet, one and a half 
stories high, and 13 feet posts, I removed from soioe 
distance, and placed over the cellar. I then added a 
lean-to, with a shed roof running off from the rear 
eaves of the main part to a height of 9 feet poata. 
This addition is 16 feet wide by 3*4 long. The fmtt 
and rear roof have a pitch of one quarter, while the 
lean-to roof has a pitch of one sixth, giving it an 
agreeable slope to the eave trough. The piazza roof 
reaches to within 18 inches of the eaves on ^e front, 
and has a pitch of one sixth — ^the roof turned or hip- 
ped at the ends. The posts of the porch are younc 
pin-oak trees (we have no pine nor cedar near), wim 
the scraggy limbs left, and rounded 8 or 10 inches 
long, to support honeysuckles or climbing roses, 
which should always ornament a farm house or cot- 
tage. The sills of the house stand 2| feet above the 
level of the ground. 

The chambers of the house, three in number, an 
sufficiently high for lodging, and under the kitchen 
roof is a low shed room for garret storage. The 
main windows are 24 lights (12 light sash), of 8 by 
10 glass. The chamber, or gable windows, are 15 
lights, composed of 9 and 6 light sash. The lower 
bed-room window is also of 15 lights. The buttery 
window is a sliding one of 9 lights, and a small 4 
light sliding window is over the sink in the kitchen. 
There is also a small swing window of 4 lights at the 
head of the chamber stairs. A small chimney runs 
from a stone foundation in the cellar np through the 
main body of the house, admitting a fire-place each 1o 
the front rooms, and a stove pipe flue for the princi- 
pal chamber. 

In the cellar, under the kitchen sink, is a stone 
cistern, 7 feet square, which will hold 70 barrels rain 
water, filled by a conductor from the eave trough in 
the rear. A pump inserted into this drains the water 
into the sink m the kitchen and wash room ; a water 
cock through the cistern wall also draws it into the 
cellar for the use of the dairy room. In the cellar, 
beneath the kitchen fire-place and oven, is a stone ash 
pit, with an iron door, and a grated passage leading 
into it from one comer of the fire-place. This holds 
80 bushels. The cellar partitions are made of planks 
2 incbgs thick. 

The porch of the house is very wide in proportion 
to its size. It is thus made for convenience, and 
makes a pleasant place to dine or sup in wsna 
weather. 
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The cost of this dwelling complete and painted, 
aside from the washroom and woodbonse, was about 
$800— including them, $1,000. The whole group 
of buildings cost about $3,000. 

I shall give plans of other farm buildings hereafter, 
in which I shall study to combine comfort, conve- 
nience, and elegance in their arrangement 

L. F. AXLEN. 

Biack Rock, December, 1844. 

DescripHon, — This 
gate is 11 or 11| feet 
wide, and 4| feet high. |^ 
There are two pieces of 
scantling, one for the 
back, 3 by 4, and the 
other for the front, 3 by 
3. The bars or slats, 
six in number, are 4 
inches wide and 1 inch 
thick, after being dress- 
ed. The braces and the 
uprights are of the same Ls. 
size and materials as the 
bars ; two pieces of each, 
to be firmly seculred by 
rivets, or lam wrought 
nails to clinch. The bars are let into the scantlings 
by mortice and tenon, there being a shoulder of heuf 
an inch for each tenon on the lower side of the bar, 
except for the one at bottom ; in this it is placed at 
the top to prevent the bar from being split by any ob- 
struction underneath. The scantling and bars are 
secured to each other by f inch pins. The spaces 
between the bars, counting from the bottom, are 3|, 
4), 51, 7|, and 9 inches. The spring, for whith, as 
indeed for the whole gate, nothing can be better than 
yellow pine, is 2 inches square at the lower end — the 
elastic part is U by | of an inch — and the upper end 
1| by 1. It is fastened to the two lower bars by half 
inch pins with shoulders, draw-bored and held tight 
by nails. The latch is U by 1 inch, working through 
the space between the uprights, and a mortice in the 
front scantling ; and the catch is fixed in such a man- 
ner that the latch shall play horizontally. 

However well constructed the gate, the work is but 
half done unless it is well swung ; and there is a rule 
for doing this, by following which no one can go 
amiss. The most suitable and convenient hiii^s are 
hooks and eyes, made of | inch bar iron. The part 
containing the eyt or hole, is simply a screw bolt, 
about 6| inches long for the top ptnr; and 1 i inches 
longer for the bottom pair — with the addition also to the 
last, of a shoulder in the form of a screw tap, closely 
attached to the bolt at the distance of 2| incnes from 
the centre of the eye. The object of this shoulder is 
to resist the weight of the gate and prevent it from 
settling down ; and the greater length from the shoul- 
der to the eye is to give the gate a tendency, when 
opened, to close by its own gravity. The hook of the 
upper pair of hinges is to pass through the poet, and 
be fastened by an iron key : that for the lower pair 
needs onhr to be driven into the post a sufficient 
depth. The poets should be from 10 to 12 inches 
square, diessed true the whole ieneth, and let into the 
nound fully 5 or 5| feet; and should be 6 inches 
highef than the frame of the gate The first poet 



FARM GATES. 
There is no part of a farm enclosure which is 
more important than a good gate. In the hope of coB- 
tributing something to this matter, 1 venture to sii^ 
mit the annexed plan as being the most perfect of 
many varieties that I have used, and many more that 
I have examined. I met it some yeare ago in Mary- 
land, and I think nothing can excel it in all the requi- 
sites of a convenient and well constructed gate 



Farm Gate.— Fio. 9. . 

to be set is that to which the gate is to be attach- 
ed, and it should stand exactly perpendicular. Af- 
ter being set (and the earth thoroughly rammed), 
place the gate against the post, so that the in- 
ner side of tne post and the inner side of the gate- 
frame shall correspond. Bore the Ifole for the hook 
of the upper hinge, which will be about 5 inches from 
the inner side of the post ; insert the hook and hang 
the gate upon it. The point of insertion for the 
lower hook will be 1^ inches farther from the inner 
edge of the post than the upper one, to allow for the 
greater lengtn of the bolt of the bottom pair of hinges ; 
and the lower hook should not be driven so near to 
the post as the upper one by | of an inch. The other 
post is then to be set so that the gate will close even-# 
ly against it. When the gate is shut, the bars will 
be horizontal, but there will be a slight inclination of 
the gate when viewed in a line with the posts. As it 
is opened, it is gradually thrown out of plumb, in 
ordeb to afford the gate a sufficient gravity to close of 
itself. If in time it should get somewhat out of 
swing, it may be put to rights again in a few moments 
by means of the screws. 

A neat and simple cap for the posts is made out of 
three pieces of inch plank. The bottom piece may be 
an inch larger than the post, each way, with the edges 
rounded ; ue middle piece the size of the post, with 
square edges, and the top piece the size of the bottom, 
with the edges also rounded . The cap contributes very 
much to the durability of the post 

To fix a gate completely is not a light job ; but it is 
well worth the trouble, for it will last and look well 
for 15 or 20 years. Indeed, I know of one which the 
owner assured me had been in constant use for 40 
years. 

The latch should always be kept well greased. An 
anger hole in the post to hold a piece of tallow, will 
afford the means of greasing it wnenever it is neces* 
sary. T. S. P. 

Virginia, Dec 12, 1844. 
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SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

Lands best adapted to the Growing of Sheep, — 
Somewhat high or rolling lands, producing a snort, 
sweet grass, snoaid be chosen, upon which to pas- 
ture sheep. Avoid marshy or wet lands. The grass 
thereon is not as sweet and natural for ^sheep, as on 
drier land. They are also ant to become diseased in 
their feet on wet lands, and do not thrive as well, 
and flies that trouble them most, seem more numer- 
ous about such nounds. Level grounds or plains, if 
sandy or gravelly, are generally good sheep pastures. 
Fields kept for sheep, should be allowed occasionally 
to recruit, by being vacated for one to two weeks, 
every two months or so. Sheep will do far better 
bv a change of fosture, even thouj^h die time be 
abort GkMd nmning water is essential in each field, 
though sheep can do better in pastures without water 
than other stock. 

Fences and Pase-^eays. — ^Almost any kind of en- 
closure may be used excent stone. If a farm be 
stony, and its proprietor desires to put them into 
fence, a very good kind may be made for ^eep, if 
laid up 3 feet nigh, and then capped with poets and 
boards nailed thereon, or a course of rails laid on 
top, then staked firmly, and another course of rails 
laid upon the rtakes. GsXea to go in and out of fields 
for sheep, should always be used instrad of bars. 
Hie common method of letting down some 4 or 6 
bars, only gives a veiy narrow passage, and exposes 
the legs of the sheep to be broken, and the weak 
ones and lambs to fall and be run over. If, how- 
ever, bars must be used, always take out two or 
three of the lower ones entirely, to let the sheep pass. 

Number to be kept together. — About 100, or at 
most 200 sheep are as many as should be allowed to 
run together either in summer or winter. 

Time to commence 'Foddering — Quantity of Hay 
wcBSsary— Comfortable protection, ^c. — Sheep, in the 
latitude of this State, snould in ordinary seasons be 
taken from pasture and put upon hay as early as the 
15th to the 25th of November. About 10 to 12 tons 
^of hay, without fpain, is reauisite for 100 sheep. If 
they are to remam in the nelds during winter to be 
foddered, each field should have sheds or barns of 
sttfikient size for them to resort to either from cold 
or stormy weather. This not only ensures comfort, 
bnt it will require less to keep them, and save jnore 
lives through the inclement season. In a wanner 
latitude, this would doubtless be unnecessary, and 
the foddering from stacks might be practised. Ha^ 
ought not to be fed to them upon the ground, as it 
gets trampled upon, blows away, and is much wast- 
ed. Permanent racks, if within the bam, or mova- 
ble» if without, should be used, sufficiently long that 
20 sheep may feed on both sides. 

Salting of sheep occasionally in winter as well as 
in summer, should not be foigotten. 

Sheep to be chosen in Edablishdng a Flock, — ^In 
choosing and establishing a flock of sheep, the best 
of iudgment should be exercised. Purity of blood in 
oraer to the evenness of quality of wool, as well as 
similarity of constitution, should be sought for. A 
good stout form, with full chest, generally ensures a 
good constitution. Those growing much wool upon 
tliem, are, of course, the most desirable. This does 
not solely apply as a gain in the profit of tibe wool 
f^wn, but gives mater protection to the sheep dur- 
ing winter, and &e exposure to storms. For the 



object of growing wool (and for the promotion of 
which this article is particularly written), and getting 
up a large flock, I am decidedly of the opinion that 
no other kind compam with the Merino. Commence 
Mrith the pure breed if possible, and if not, then get 
as near it as may be, and obtain pure bred rams to 
improve with. 

Age suitable to be put to Breeding. — ^In nice breed- 
ing, ewes should never be suflerea to be put to the 
buck until the fall after they are two years old, and 
bucks should be reserved to a like age except for a 
small number of ewes. Bucks should be kept apart 
from the ewes during summer, and generally, in thia 
latitude, not allowed to go with ewes until the 15th 
to 25th of November. Cme buck if used at intNvala, 
and not suflered to roam among the flock« may serve 
60 to 100 ewes. After the season is over, and dar- 
ing said time, let him have 2 to 3 pints of oats per 
day, and plenty of clean hay and pure water. A 
little time nrior to the ewes dropping their lambs, 
they should be particularly nourished and housed. 
Oil meal, mixed with ground oats, is a good feed, in 
light c^uantities. The oil meal may, however, not be 
intermixed much until after the Iambs are brought. 
Before turning sheep to grass, clip the wool, from 
and below the tail to keep them cleanly. At lambing 
time, the shepherd should be in constant care and at- 
tention. If there are appearances of rain, even if it 
be only an April shower, gather the sheep and 
young lambs into the bams and sheds, as a little 
chill, and that just before night comes, may eventu- 
ally destroy both ewe and lamb. 

When the lamb is about one month old, if a he 
one, have him castrated in the most simple manner, 
and apply cold water to rinse off the blood, and then 
a little lanL Do not take ofi the tails of these lamba 
at this time, as it will cause them to bleed too much, 
weaken, and possibly kill them; at about six wedcs 
old, or sooner, let ul lambs' tails be taken off, aay 

1 1-2 to 2 inches from the body. The best method 
to do this, is to pLioe the lamb's stem against a block, 
with the tail l3rmfl; upon it ; then let the man holding 
the lamb move the loose dun upon his tail towards 
his body, and a second person cut off the tail with, a 

2 inch chisel and mallet at a blow. The skin wfll 
then move back again, and unite over the end of the 
bone. 

Time and Mann/er of Waging. — The last of May 
or first of June is the best time to wash sheep. S^> 
lect a convenient place not too far distant, where is 
clear nuning water. Leave the lambs at home in a 
bam, or close yard, during the time of washing the 
sheep. Those who are puticularly nice, take about 
one to two hundred at a time to the washing place, 
and put them into the water, handling them carefully, 
and then place them back on the bank of the stream 
in the yaiu. After they commence steaming as it is 
termed, then put them m again for a final washing. 
This plan ensures very clean, white wooL Sheep 
should never be washed after noon, as they do not 
get dr^. They are apt to take cold, and are very 
much injured by remaining wet during the following 
night After washing, the sheep should be kept on 
clean grass lands, and not allowed to go into plowed 
fields, nor lie in dirty yards until shorn. 

Timeand Manner of Clearing — Doingup Wool, — 
Shearing may commence 6 to 8 days aner washing, 
if the weather be fine. A small flock only shooU 
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be taken to the sbearmg barn, or instead of this, 
many use a clean plat of grass ground enclosed for 
the purpose, which, however, is not as good as a 
dean, smooth floor. The confining of a sheep to 
the top of a table, to be shorn, or even cording the 
legs, as many do, is severe and unnecessary, as the 
sheep will remain far more quiet Ipng upon the side 
or back in the hands of the shearer. Shearing should 
be done with moderation and great care, making 
short cMpe — ^taking off the wool close and smooth, 
but never cut the skin, and especially the teats, or 
any delicate part of either sex. Alter sheep are 
shorn, they should be housed at ni^ht, for two or 
three successive nights, and at any time for several 
days after, should cold, stormy weather occur. 

Manner of doing up Fleeces at Shearing. — ^The 
doing up of the fleeces should be in the same manner 
as the folding up of a common neckerchief, and, as 
may be termed, mside out, then doubled end to end. 
Hien commence folding from the ends to the centre, 
pressing it close, and yet avoid the stretching of the 
wool. This will present as good wool as grows 
upon the sheep, and if all is done riffht, it will ap- 
pear handsome and desirable. Small, smooth twine 
(and no other substitute), should be used for tying 
up the fleece, to be cast once or twice about it only, 
each way. Remove the woo) from the shearine 
apartment, to a clean room, or a building designed 
expressly for it, and let it be entirely unexposed to 
dusL 

Separation, Class^cation, and Treatment, — Sheep 
having now been shorn, next comes the classification 
and separation. In the first place, take out all the 
bucks and put them by themselves, assignino: to them 
such fields as have the most sure and perfect enclo- 
sures ; placing special marks upon all such as have 
giTen a laive and desirable fleece, or have got strong 
and active lambs. Next, take out all old ewes, and 
such as have little wool on their bellies or give light 
fleeces. Mark them as such, and keep them in your 
best feed during the season of pasture. They will 
sell for some purpose, the better for having had good 
care ; but they should not be bred from. Other ages 
and kinds may be marked for any special purpose 
you choose, such as 3 years old — wethers. Put tjiem 
in good keep, and urge their fattening ail the season 
for market Ewes and lambs should also have much 
care, as the first summer's growth of the lamb, if 
well looked to, better ensures his life the following 
winter, eives him more -nowth of wool to protect 
him, and his maturity will be early efiected. Lambs 
should be separated from their dams about the 20th 
of August, and put farther away than an adjoining 
field. They will early learn to take care of them- 
selves, if placed in ^cpd feed, and will be the better 
pepoied to eat hav m winter. An early separation 
IS also necessary tor the ewes, that they may recruit 
lor the winter, with plenty of flesh and wool. 

J. N. H. 

Bennington, Vt, Jan'y, 1845. 

BuoHT IN Pear Trees. — Mr. Samuel Reeve, of Sa- 
lem, N. J., writes us, Your article on blight in pear trees 
claims attention, in order that a preventive or remedy 
may be ascertained. I have been an observer of this 
l»light in pear trees for several years, and find that in 
those trees which have stood where the roots had an 
even temperature and moisture, the blight has not 



made as great destruction Iq the branches, as in those 
trees that have stood where the ground was subject 
to drouf^ht and sudden wet during the growing 
season. In addition to this from Mr. Reeve, other 
correspondents inform us that they think a blight is 
causea by intense cold. 

Dr. Kirtland, in the Western Farmer and Gardener, 
says, that the best remedy for blight is a bold and 
prompt amputation below the diseased parts, taking 
care to perform the operation as soon as the malady 
is manifested, and to bum the diseased limbs without 
delay. 

PRESERVATION OF FRUITS BY CARBONIC 

ACID GAS. 

It is a fact with which chemists have long been 
acquainted, but which I believe is not generally 
known, that carbonic acid eas possesses the pro- 
perty of preserving fruits placed m it for a conside- 
rable length of time, in nearly all their original 
freshness and flavor. The process is most too expen- 
sive to be employed on a very large scale, and best 
adapted to the smaller fruits, such as cherries, goose- 
berries, &c. I have sent you a description of the 
mode of generating the gas, thinking that if you saw 
fit to insert it in your journal, it might prove a source 
of amusement to some of your young readers who 
are fond of such kind of experiments. 

The apparatus required is very simple. A common 
pint glass bottle, with a cork, tnrough which passes 
tightly a bent pewter tube about half an inch in di- 
ameter and 12 or 15 inches long, another wide-mouth- 
ed pint glass bottle with cork (a ground glass stop- 
per is best), and a pail or other suitable vessel of 
water is all that is required. In the bottle with 
the tube, place 2 oz. of fragments of white marble 
(limestone), and pour over them sufiicient muriatic 
acid to cover them; quickly insert the cork with the 
tube attached, and dip the end of the tube beneath the * 
surface of the water jn the pail. A violent efierves- 
cence will immediately take place in the bottle, and 
numerous small bubbles will issue from the end of the 
tube, and rise through the water. These are bubbles 
of carbonic acid gas, which may be collected by tak- 
ing the other bottle and sinking it, mouth upwards, 
in the pail, so that the atmospheric air will escape, and 
water take its place. When the bottle is full of wa- 
ter, carefully turn it mouth downwards, and steadily 
lift it, with its mouth still under water, until exactly 
over the end of the tube, from which the bubbles aie 
issuing. The gas will rise through the water in the 
bottle ; while the water in the bottle sinks into that 
contained in the pail. When the bottle is full of gas, 
carefully insert the stopper, keeping the mouth still 
under water ; when this is done, remove the bottle 
and place it upright on the table, then take the fruit 
you wish to preserve, and removing the stopper 
(the gas will not escape, it being heavier dian air), 
drop it in the bottle until full or neaily so, stop 
tight, and place it in a cool drv place. 

The process is easily conducted, and the acid may 
be purchased at the druggists for a trifling sum. 
The fruit will keep good a lone ^me if the gas is 
not sufiered to escape, and will preserve its fresh- 
ness in an astonishmg degree; and the satisfaction 
arising from the result, will amply repay the slight 
troubfe and expense attending the operation. 

Sing Sing, Jkc 10, 1844. J. M. K. 
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WARREN'S HORSE-POWER AND THRESHER. 

DtTtctiom for Using Warren'i Improved Patent Horu- 
Poaer and nre^ing Madams. — The lever, a, (or ihe two 
liOTse-pawer, Fig. I, should not be leiB than 18 or 19 feel 
)ODg, of tough, Bprinfry wood, well titteil and securely fut- 
enM with two iron bolu well keyed into the lever-box, 6. 
For a one horse-power, the lever may be half the length of 
that for the two horsepower, and taatened at one end into 
the lever-boi so aa to attach the horse to the other end. 

The leather band, (, should not usually be lens than 35 
feet long and 3| inches wide — it mav be lonj^er if necessary. 

The machiDea may be placed as follows, viz. : — The horee- 
power. Fix. 1, and the pulley-box, Fig. 3, outside the bani, 
and the threshing machine. Fig, 3, inside any convenient 
distance, say about 4 feeL The pulley-box to be betweeo 
the horse-powei and thtcsher, so that the homes will paaa 
orer its centre as they walk their circle — that end of the 
puUev-box to be towatda the horse-power which has Ihe 
npright pulley, d, in it. The horse-power lo be placed with 
the band-wheel, r, towards the thresher or bam. The left 
hand outer edge oi the band-wheel of the horse-power (vour 
&ce towards me bam), the inside of the pulley-boi, and the 
whirl or pulley, /, of the thresher, should be on a straight 
line, so that trie band will run true and not run off the 
whirl,/. This can be best done before the pulley-box and 
thresher are secured to their places, by passing one end of 
the band around the band-wheel from tne left hand outer 
edge of said wheel into Ibe pulley-box, so as not to touch 
either the box or the upright pulley, d, and by a half-twist 
through the box, and between the two horizontal pulleys, 
(, at tne other end up on lo the whirl, /, of llie thresher. 
The other end of the oand soes from the right hand edge of 
the band-wheel into the pulley-box next to the upright pul- 
lev, through the box, by a half-twist the same way as the 
otoer, so as to bring the flat sides of the band together, and 
Qius preTcnt friction under both horizontal pulleys, t, {of 
course next lo the lower pulley,) and so meets the other end 
of tbe band. 

The pulley-box. Fig. 3, should be secured linn to a sub- 
stantial plank or timber set in the ground secure. Ilie 
horse-power, F^. 1, should be set on iwo substantial pieces 
of timber or sleepers, which sleepers should be set in the 

Eund Ann and deep enough to bring the upper side of' the 
•piece, h, of the horse-power on a level wilh the surface 
of the ground and on a horizonta] line with the piilley-box, 
while the bottom cross-pieces, i. of the horse-power, rest 
firm on the sleepers. Four iron staples should be driTen 
into these sleepers to come throueh the four morticed boles 
in Ihe bottom croas-pleces of tbe horse-power ; and to these 



the horse-power should be well keyed. Or, the horse^pow- 
er may rest wholly on tbe ground without sleepers ' ' 
and level as before described) and be staked down^ 






s Tery important to have the horse-power. Fig. 1, and 
pulley-box. Fig. 3, fixed firm and level as described, in their 
proper places — that is, these should always be on a hortzoD- 
tal line with each other, so that the end of Ihe lever to 
which the horse is attached, will be the same distance from 
Ihe ground all around, while the horse walks his circle — 
&en It wilt make no difference if the grotuid is slmiing. 

Until ihe hand is well stretched, the thresher, Fig. 2, may 
be secured finnly to its place by means of cleats ; after tbe 
band is fully stretched, the thresher may be permanently 
fastened to the floor in any way preferred, by screw-bolts or 
otherwise. The band, of course, can be lightened by mov- 
ing the thresher forward. 

To prevent tbe possibility of Ihe band from mnning up off 
the bsjid-wheel, g, when in motion, and getting among the 
cogs of the other wheels, it will be well to nail s narrow 
boaid (aa long ot iM^iei Uuui tbe width or diameter of tbe 
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band-wheel), to the upright end-piece, &• of the horse- 
power towards Uie barn, jnst above the band so as to 
extend over and beyond it on both sides, as it comes 
from the wheel. 

If the horse is not nsed to working in a circle, ap- 
ply him to the lever a few moments before the band 
IB put on. It is always best to work new machines 
for the first time a quarter or half an hour before 
threshing with them. 

All the gudgeons or sockets to the wheels ^d 
pulleys must be oiled frequently with sperm or sweet 
oil; and the cogs of a new machine especially, should 
also be oiled or greased. Be particular to oil the 
shaft, 6, on which the band- wheel, g, runs. 

The grain should not be put in until the machine 
ia in fnu operation, and should not be held back in 
feeding, but pushed forward. Spread the grain in 
the hopper, m, when feeding the tnresher. 

In setting the horse-power in motion, the tender 
should, in every instance, take hold of the band and 
start die machine as the horse moves, until the horse 
will ^ without jerking. 

It IS important to use steadjr horses. Do not un- 
necessarily expose the machines to bad weather. 
Keep them from rusting. Be careful in frosty 
weather. Use Ihem in all respects as machines 
ought to be used — viz. : as though they could be put 
out of order, if abused. 

If a barn-floor is 20 feet wide by 30 feet long, the 
machines can be used inside the barn. 

These machines are made uf good materials, and 
delivered in good order ; and if nsed as directed, will 
not break nor easily get out of order ; and are war- 
ranted to easily thresh, in a clean and thorough man- 
ner, at least 30 bushels of barley or oats per hour, 
and other small jB^n in proportion. 

The thresher is set, as it is delivered, to thresh dry 
wheat and other grain. 

Be. particular to set the inachines firm and correct. 
Put the band on right. Oil all parts, and put the 
machines in motion according to directions. Get up 
the motion gradually, and keep it up ; for it is the 
speed of the threeher which threshes, more than the 
closeness of the beaters to the bars of the concave. 
If necessary, the cylinder can be raised by putting 
pieces of leather under the boxes. 

Let the horses walk briskly, and go their circle 
about 4 times a minute. Feed the thresher lightly 
until you become familiar with forking it ; do not 
hold on to the grain when feeding, but throw it in 
by handsfuil, that it may pass immediately through 
the machine, and spread the grain in the hopper 
while feeding. 

Be particular to use new machines carefully. It 
would even be better to run them without doing anv 
work for half a day, as a machine will work much 
easier after being used awhile. 

The lever should be straight, but if it is not, let it 
crook upwards rather than down, ihaX the ends may 
Bot bt too low. 

This horse-power is very compact, and can be 
loaded easily, together with the thresher, on to a 
waffon or cart, and carried to any place in the neigh- 
borhood. They have been ^atly improved witnin 
a few years, and axe now highly approved of by all 
who have recently used them. They are esnecially 
well calculated for the south, inasmuch as uey are 
the most simple in construction, and least unlikely 



to get out of order ; they are also easily managed by 
the hands there. 

Price of the four horse-power alone $80; two 
horse, $50 ; one horse, $40. Four horse thiesher» 
$30 ; two horse, $25 ; one horse, $20. 

We can furnish any number of recommendations 
of these machines from the most respectable prac- 
tical farmers and planters in different parts ol the 
country, who have them now in use. 

H. Bartlett & Co., successor to 

X. Boawick Sf Co., Ue Front st N. Y. 

HOME-MADE GUANO.— NO. L 

Thzrx has been a great deal -said and written of 
late about Guano, and no small amount of money ex* 
pended for its importation for the benefit of fBimers. 
The rage for procuring this expensive fertilizer re- 
calls to mind a facetious countr3r dealer, who relates 
the following, among numerous instances of the gul- 
libility of his customers. He had a number of pails 
hun^ around his store, and a somewhat dull genius 
coming in, he says, '* Bill, if you will kick down one 
of those pails, you shall have it for 6 ahillinn." 
Bill takes nim at his word, and after a good deaf of 
floundering, succeeds in bringing one down. Ano- 
ther and another is secured and paid for, at a some- 
what less price, in consequence of the increased dif- 
ficulty of tne achievement ** Well, Bill," says our 
fun-loving merchant, ** you shall now have as many 
as you want without kicking for 'three shillings," 
which was the highest asking price. 

1 would not be understood as underrating the high- 
est estimated value attached to this powerful ma- 
nure, but only as wishing to point out substitutes 
which may be had, for, perhaps, less than one 
fourth its cost, and without the additional trouble of 
kicking. 

Guano contains nearly all the elements of vegeta- 
ble nutrition, in a hiehly concentrated foim. The 
dung of all birds is the most valuable of manures, 
from the fact that their excrements contain the urine 
in combination with the feces. The evanescent 
ammonia, and the easily dissolved sulphates, phos- 
phates, and other salts, are thus embodied in a form 
which renders their escape more difficult ; and while 
in this combination, it possesses a high degree of 
fertilizing power. Guano consists of the dung of 
sea-fowls, which is richer than such as live on land, 
in consequence of their food bein^ entirely of fish 
or other marine substances ; and it contains, in ad- 
dition, all the feathers from their annual moultings, 
and the immense quantities with which sea-birds al- 
most invariably line their nests ; together with the 
innumerable carcasses and bones of such as have 
perished on their hatching-grounds, and become bu- 
ried in the mass. 

By the anal3rsis of Dr. Ure, guano contains, of or- 
ganic matter 50 per cent, of which 8 to 17 is given 
ofi' in ammonia, by slow decomposition in the soil \ 
pure phosphate of lime 25; other phosphates and 
ammonia now existing in it 13; and water but 11. 
It will readily be seen that this estimate, which is 
made from the best specimens, contains great value 
in a small compass, and such as fully to justify its 
use, if to be obtained at a price sufficiently modente. 

The inquiry in England, where the principal 
amount of guano has b^ imported and consumed* 
seems never to have been made, whether this wasth* 
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tkeapest method of procuring manure, but whether 
t&ey could in any case afibra to apply it. This, in 
consequence of the very high value of land, and all 
agricultural products in that country, they satisjfied 
themselves they could do ; and hence their immense 
importations, amounting, duTing the present year, it 
is said, to over a thousand* ship loads. Had one step 
further been made in their investigation, they would 
have found that the fertilizing materials allowed to 
waste on their farms, or in the neighborhood, would 
furnish them with an equally valuable material, at a 
small part of the cost of ** the far-fetched and dear 
bought " article. The value of the ofbl and manures 
wasted annually in London and other large cities and 
towns of England, undoubtedly far exceeds that of all 
the guano ever imported into that country. 

Leaving out of consideration innumerable other 
materials, which are too generally allowed to be 
drained through ditches and sewers into oar rivers, 
and thence carried hopelessly beyond our reach into 
the ocean, there are three great sources of supply for 
enrichiog our fields, similar in their general charac- 
teristics to guano, which, if carefully husbanded and 
applied, would add a constantly increasing fertility to 
our fields. These are bones, liquid, and household 
manures. 

Bones^ besides the oil and gelatine which they con- 
tain, which are valuable food for plants, especially the 
latter ingredient (containing as it does a considerable 
proportion of nitrogen and the salts), yield a larse 

Proportion of phosphate of lime, which is of the 
ighest value to soils, being absorbed in considerable 
quantities by nearly all valuable products, as the 
grasses, clovers, lucerne, &c. ; wheat and other grains ; 
Deans, peas, potatoes and most roots; and enters 
laij^ly into milk, cheese, and other animal products. 
It is' true that but a small portion of phosphate of 
lime (which is the principal part of the earth of 
bones) is annually abstracted from the soil, where it 
naturally exists ; yet when fields have been depas- 
tured for a great number of years by growing ani- 
mals, and especially by milch cows, witnout the ad- 
dition of any other substances than the manure they 
have dropped, or the refuse vegetation which has 
decayed on the ground where it was produced, an im- 
mense deterioration has taken place. In Cheshire, 
Ei^land, where the ^ry is a ^reat object of atten- 
tion, it has been found, that on pastures long used for 
this purpose, which had thereby become greatly im- 
poverished, the addition of bone dust to the land had 
resulted in the immediate augmentation of the crops 
on the land, of 700 per cent ! Nor need this excite 
surprise, when it has been found by the strictest exa- 
mination, that the milk of a single cow, will, in 75 
years, exhaust the land where she has been pasturni, 
of more than a ton of phosphate of lime, to say nothing 
of other substances. Land is even much more rapidly 
exhausted of phosphate of lime when subjected to 
close tillage. R. L. A. 

Buffalo, January, 1845. 

WESTERN CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 
In this month, sometimes earlier, sometimes later, 
the frosts are sufficiently out of the ground to begin 
plowing, and no time should be lost in commencing 
this operation. If the farmer suffers his plowing to 
get baiindhand, he will find it very difficult to get his 
crop pitched in good time, and his work will 1^ con- 



stantly pressing upon him before he is ready for it 
But he must be cautioned not to plow hiH maud 
token too wet. This will cause it to bake, and leave 
it in bad condition for working, and still worse con- 
dition for producing a good crop. He must wait 
patiently till his soil is in a proper state for the plow, 
and then hasten on the operation as ra{>idly as possi- 
ble. Sod rround may oe plowed without injury, 
where, if there were no sod, it would be entirely too 
wet. Let the ground be plowed when in a proper 
condition, and in a proper manner, and thus a foun- 
dation will be laid for a good crop, without unneces- 
sary injury to the soil. 

This month is generally more mild than Janoaij, 
but it is also more wet Stock will therefore con- 
tinue to require equal attention, as in the preceding 
month. February is usually a fine month for hemp 
breaking, and the brakes should be kept in motion 
every day that is suitable for the purpose. Tlie to- 
bacco planter must also be busy every damp day, in 
stripping out the residue of his crop. What he has 
previously stripped, if put in toind row — tails lapped 
and heads out — should now be re-hansed, to get it in 
order for pressing in hoesheads, or tot delivery is 
hand, if accustomed to sell that way. Bailing hemp 
and hauling manure should also be' attended to, as 
recommended in the January calendar. 

In this month rails should be split and hauled in 

glace, for repairing fences ; nor should the wood pile 
e suffered to disappear, but should be enlaiged as 
circumstances may admit Graziers, too, must be 
vigilant in attending to their herds, and keep them in 
thriving condition. If thev do not thrive, it is diffi- 
cult to keep them from falling off. A stationary 
point is almost impossible; and if sufifer»l to lose 
fiesb, a spring market for them is lost. This is a 
critical month for the wool grower. In latitude 38^ 
to 40", reserved blue grass pastures will, with little 
feeding, keep sheep in good oeart till the first of Feb- 
ruary. Grass is now nearly gone, and the you^g 
CTass cannot be depended upon till some time in 
March. During this month sneep should, therefore, 
have good keeping, or they will greatly fall off in 
flesh, and their clip of woci will be shortened. It 
would be highly beneficial to them to be fed with 
roots, such as beets, turnips, &c, during February. 
In this month Irish potatoes for eartv use should 
be planted; also early garden peas, if tne ground is 
in proper condition* to work ;— lettuce, radishes, frc. 
should be sown. Hemp spread in Novembo- and 
December, for winter rotting, will be ready to be 
taken up in this and early in the succeeding month. 
It should be closely attended to, and taken up as soon 
after it is sufficiently rotted as possible, as it is more 
or less injured by every rain which falls after it is 
sufficiently watered. It should be put in shocks 
lam enough to make from 50 to 75 pounds 6f lint 
If tne hemp is tall, the shock may contain enough to 
produce the latter quantity. Large shocks, if wc^ 
put up, are best, because less liable to be blown down 
oy the wind, and having proportionably lees outside 
exposed to the weather, there will be less loss of lint 
before they are broke out In this month the nights 
are still long, and the farmere would do well to look 
to the recommendations of the January calendar ; nor 
should they neglect the advice there given in relation 
to their children. A. Bsattt 

Protpect Hill, Ky. 
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MINCE-PIE. 
I SEE, Mr. Allen, a pas;e yoo reserve 

For ladies, contiiDutins aid ; 
How consoling the thought to be mixed up with cows, 

And of cattle form one of a head. 

Well, I've thou|^ht a good deal, on authorship bent. 
On wb^t subject my hand I should try, 

And decided at last thatvour readers Va treat. 
With a hint to make English mince-pie. 

Dear pie of my country 1 beyond all compare ; 

Of tartlets and sweets you're the prince ; 
E*en pumpkins, the boast of New England's cuisine, 

Must yield to our old English mince ! 

First, take three pounds of apples line, 

These mince, and pare, and core \ 
Of suet, fresh, and raisins, stoned, 

Three pounds of each add more. 
Of cinnamon, a quarter ounce, 

And just as much of mace ; 
Eight cloves, in finest powder crushed, 

With these ingredients place ; 
Three-fourths of an ounce of salt ; three pounds 

White sugar powdered fine ; 
To the rinds and juice of lemons two, 

Add a pint of good port wine. 
Of best cognac there needs a pint ; 

All which, placed in a pan, 
With care and industry mix well, 

With all the pains you can. 
Have ready washed and dried, fonr pounds 

Of currants ; and candied fruit. 
And in the pie your care prepares, 

In good proportions put. 

Thus ends my receipt for this delicate pie ; 

Mind, of be«f and of tongue no aid call in. 
And now, having finished the whole Fve to say, 

I wish you goM-bye, Mr. Allen. 

L.F.IL 

MATTERS OF EXPERIENCE. 

BY MRS. KIBKLAND. 

We said something last month, about the plea* 
flures and advantages of literature, and the poesi- 
bility of those pleasures and advantages being en- 
joyed by the families of our thriving fanners. We 
wish to persuade the young people whom Provi- 
dence has placed in a position so favorable to the cul- 
tivation of the higher nature, that industry and acti- 
vity in business need not prevent a due attention to 
books, to fiowere, and to other things conducive at 
once to utility and elegance. We may perhaps do 
this better by citiiM; examples, than by the mere 
stringing toother of dry precepts, so we will proceed 
with our little sketch of the daughters of Fanner 
Dickson. 

It is not unnsoal in fiamilies where some striking 
ecior or defect has pr6duced evident ill consequences, 
to see an opposite course pursued by the younger 
members. Thus sometimes a very careless and slat- 
ternly mother will have the neatest and most oiderly 
Slighter ; ot a coarse one, a fiimilv noted for refine- 
ment jand manners. A drunken, brutal father, has 
sometimes struck such horror into the hearts of his 
family, that his sons would, by the mere force of 
contrast, be unusually circumspect and moral ; or an 
mdutifiil elder brother wiU seem the liBog warning 
whichkeeps all the lest of the lunily in the most 



obedient and afiectionate habits. It may have been 
on some principle similar to this, that £Ulen Dickson 
became so different from her three elder sisters, and 
endeavored to make her little sister, Lizzie, very dil* 
ferent too. Ellen had always been more disposed to 
go to school than the others, and instead of taking 
advantage of every excuse for remaining at home as 
she saw' them do, she had attended stradily when- 
ever she could, and by the time she was sixteen, she 
had obtained a tolerable knowledge of the plain 
branches taught in that part of the country; and» 
what was still better, she had imbibed a desire to 
know something more. We might say much on this 
same subject of country schods, both as regaids 
scholare and teachers; much of the wretched piactioe 
of deducting from the tuition money all the days that 
the scholar chooses to stey away— « piactice which 
is directly calculated to lead to irregular attend- 
ance; much of the meagre and soulless character of 
too laige a portion of the teaching, which inspiies no 
desire of knowledge, but a siUy" emulation in the 
lowest and most mechanical things learned. We 
might dilate feelingly, for we have thought much, 
upon the little chance there is, eyen for a well dis- 
posed and intelligent young person to leain anything 
beyond mere words, at most of our district schools. 
But we forbear, knowing that the subject is too im- 
portant for a casual notice. We shall only say that 
Ellen Dickson was unusually fortunate in her oppor- 
tunities, and had the sense to make good use of 
them. There was a library too, not very well cho- 
sen, but still, better than none at all, from which she 
was in the habit of drawing books. Her sisters often 
reproved her for being idle while they were at work ; 
but she felt that reading vras not idleness, and that 
when she had perfonnM what ¥nis required of her, 
it could not be wrong to attempt to learn something. 
So it became her first object to ascertain what were 
her duties at home ; no easy matter, where incessant 
toil was considered synonymous with virtue. This, 
however, by the aid of her father, she accomplished ; 
and then, by dint of early rising and earnest industry, 
she had a good portion of the day at her own conunand. 

One of the first fruits of her studies was some in- 
sight into the habits of bees ; and she soon persuad- 
ed her father to substitute properly made hives for 
the ragged, unsightly, and unprofitable ones which 
had lon^ disgraced an old shed near the barn-yard. 
The new hives were placed in a sheltered corner of 
the garden, under a shed, opening to the east for the 
sake of the early sun and dew, with good store of 
roses, white and red, sweet violeto, flowery th3ane, 
and honeysuckle, within reach; while the ample 
orchard afforded the fruit trees, and the door-yaid 
the white-clover blossoms, which, after all, the 
humming people seem to fancy as much as rarer 
sweets. Near this favorite spot, under a great old 
apple-tree, and within sound of the pretty rill that 
trickled through the milk-house, would Ellen sit, 
book in hand, alternately watohing the bees and 
reading, often attended by little Lizzie, who, playful 
as she was, could yet be persuaded, sometimes, to 
listen to what interested her sister. 

When it was time to gather the honey, Mr. Dick- 
son was so well pleased with the great miprovement 
both in quantity and quality, that he ffave Ellen a 
handsome share of the extra profit, to oe ap^ed in 
any. way she might prefer. This afioided her an 
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important addition to her little shelf of books, and 
another luxury which she had long coveted. 

In tile village to which she often went widi her 
•asten to make the necessary parchases for spring 
and aatomn, she had observed green-house plants for 
aale, and the roses and geraninms which bloomed so 
beaatifoUy, while all without was so dreary, had 
attrasted her beyond anything she had ever seen. A 
rose and a geranium were purchased with the rem- 
nant of the bee money, and placed in the sitting- 
room, where a sunny window promised well for 
such pets. The care of these supplied the place of 
the buoved bees, during the short winter days when 
diere was little time for anything but household 
aAirs, during the hours of daylight In the even- 
ings, the delightful long evenings, while Polly spun 
ifluc on the small wheel, and the other sisters were 
knitting stockings or sewing little diamonds and hex- 
agons mto patch-work, Eflen, who had learned to 
imU and read at ^once^ would sometimes obtain per- 
mission to r<;ad aloud ; and after she had read her 
lather to sleep with a few paragraphs of the weekly 
paper, or an agricultural monthly for which she had 
persuaded him to subscribe, she would get one of her 
own favorite volumes, the Tales of a Grandfather, 
perhaps, or one of Mary Howitfs stories, and try to 
ulerest her sisters, while her own fingers flew almost 
as busily as theirs. By such means as these, a de- 
cided improvement manifested itself in the family, 
and Ellen had the satisfaction of seeing a taste for 
leading gradually growing among them. Little Liz- 
zie was nicely dressed and sent to school in ample time 
every morning, instead of being suffered to lounge 
about at home until it was too late to go. .Sarah 
bought Tales of American History for her own read- 
ing ; and she too found that scarce a pair less of 
stockings need be knit in the course of the winter, 
while she occupied her eyes with a well printed 
book. Polly was ahnost too old to learn so easily ; 
but even she was willing to hear, provided a story 
was the thing read ; and in the matter of roses and 
geraniums, she soon came to love them, to take care 
of them, and to be as anxious to increase their stock 
as either of the other girls. 

Jane, the third daughter, whom we described as 
being more fond of dress than the others, was less 
inclined /o improvement than either of them. When 
once the passion for personal adornment has seized 
on a female mind, there is scarce anything more 
hopeless than an attempt to induce a taste for better 
things. She still laid out all that her father allowed 
her on tasteless finery, and her character was so far 
consistent, that she could hardly endure to hear any- 
thing read but the most romantic novels. We may 
•asilv imagine that Jane's judgment did not ripen very 
tanidly under such influences; and there is no saving 
wnat silly things she might have done, had not Pto- 
▼idence ordered a blessing for the Dickson family, in 
one of those questionable shapes which it often 
chooses for our improvement. 

The harvest was over, and the great bam was 
atored almost to bursting, when a violent thunder- 
storm, such as sometimes occurs late in the sea- 
son, came on in the afternoon. The barn was 
struck by lightning and set on fire; but the large 
number of men who had been employed in the bar- 
vest being still on the ground, the fire was subdued, 
•fter very great exertions, before any very extensive 



damage had ensued. All went weary to bed, and 
slept so soundly that they remained totally uncon- 
scious that the house itself was burning, until they 
were awakened by a suffocating smoke, and found 
themselves in such imminent perils that they were 
glad to escape with life ; leaving almost everything 
that the house contained, to the mercy of the flames^ 

In the confusion of extinguishing the &n which 
threatened the destruction of the bam, nobody had 
thought of a quantity of lime which had been stored, 
for bam-yard purposes, close against a line of fence 
which communicated with the house. Being cover- 
ed with a rough shed, the lime had not been visible ; 
but the deluge of rain had reached it in sufficieat 
quantities to produce combustion, and hence the loss 
of the house. Whether ignorance or carelessness 
produced this result, it was, or seemed, disastrous 
enough for the time. 

Poor Polly*s stores of bedding and stockings, long 
hoaided for a bridal which seemed yet far diistant, 
were all scattered to the winds. The feather-beds, 
to make which she had assiduously plucked live geeae 
year after year, were melted into an mdistinguishabk 
mass with the butter and cheese on which she and 
Sarah so prided themselves; and Jane's gaudy dresses 
blazed literally, as they had before done fig;uratively. 
Ellen's little treasures went with the rest ; but her 
taste for such things remaining in full force, and her 
acquirements being those of the mind, she lost far 
less than the others, and she possessed, moreover, a 
.degree of judgment and resolution which proved in- 
valuable to the family under these circumstances. 

The house was to be rebuilt, of course. The loss 
of a house, however comfortable, does not prostrate 
a thriving farmer, and Mr. Dickson was not so im- 
provident as not to have been insured to a considera- 
ble amount. So, although the girls' handiwork was 
irrecoverably lost, their rathefs property had not suf- 
fered materially, and the taste and ingenuity of the 
daughters was called into action in planning the new 
house ; or, rather in making suggestions and addi- 
tions to the plan which they were wise enough 1o 
procure from a professional man. A good warm ex- 
posure for the winter sitting-room was tiiought of, 
and a small, sunny nook for the plants, communicat- 
ing so easily with the great kitchen chimney that 
heat was reaidily obtained, with scarce any additional 
expense. A light piazza at once graced and shaded 
the windows of the best parlor, which was seldom 
used except in summer ; and this room opened by a 
sash door, directly into the garden. These, and 
many other improvements, soon reoixnciled all to 
the loss of the homely old house ; and the gradu- 
al refinement of the family went on more rapidly 
than ever, under circumstances so much more fa- 
vorable. The girls lost none of their industry, but 
they learned to exercise it with more judnnent 
They became convinced that all effort skoM have 
acme determinate end; that to so on ld)orinj|^ and 
sacrificing one's time to no valusu)le purpose, is just 
as foolish when the object is useless bedqnilts and 
stockings, as when it is something which wears a 
less questionable shape. Even in their hoasehold 
operations, they find a reference to books highly use- 
ful ; and the various records of modern improvement 
have shown them how much time and trouble tiiey 
formeriy wyted for want of the knowledge whicK 
was, even Aen, familiar to the batter instraeied. 
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Lufs. — I perceive, in looking over the Januaiy 
number of the AgiicultoriBt, that a department is 
aligned for the boys. Being very fond of children, I 
hez to be allowed from time to time to have a short 
talk with them in these columns. 

My youne friends, you have often seen and heard 
of lime. The ladies beautify ibeir houses, and make 
them pure and healthy by whitewashing their walls 
vith a wash made by slacking fresh burned lime in 
vater. How neat a fanner's fence looks that has 
been lately whitewashed. Boys, if you have a fowl 
house, you should whitewash it often ; for it makes 
it look well, and destroys the vermin. As soon as 
your fathers will permit you to go about the stables, 
and you have any care of them, you must not fail 
to whitewash all the stalls for the cattle and horses. 
It not only makes the stables more healthy, but looks 
nice. I would whitewash my piffiery also, for a pig 
likes a clean house to lie in, as wellas a horse or cow. 

Well, boys, what is lime ? Would you believe 
that pure lime is a metal ? This was discovered by 
Sir Humphrey Davy, in England, by means of a 
powerful galvanic battery, which I shall explain to 
you one of these days. »Sir Humphrey obtained the 
pure metal, which is of a white color. This metal 
has a strong attraction for oxygen gas, and when they 
combine, the oxide of lime is formed This is the 
quicklime of which whitewash is made. There are 
a good many kinds of lime that you will read about, 
and I want you to recollect that the base, or principal 
part, is a metal. To convince you of this, it is well 
known that in 28 parts or pounds of quick lime, 
there are 20 of metal lime, and 8 of oxygen gas. The 
most important kinds of lime for salts of lime, as they 
are called by chemists), for tne young farmer to un- 
derstand, are the carbonate of lime, and the sulphate 
of lime, or plaster of Paris. 

T%e Carbonate of Lime is composed of carbonic 
acid and oxide of lime, and it exists in the form of 
common limestone. Chalk is also carbonate of 
lime ; so is marble, and oyster and dam shells, &c. 
Now, to obtain the oxide of lime or <}uicklime for 
mortar, whitewash, &c., and to ennch worn out 
farms, they take the limestone from quarries, and 
bum it in lime kilns. This drives all the carbonic 
acid away, and leaves the oxide or quick lime. It is 
now called caustic lime, because of its burning pro- 
perties. A man fell into a large vat, where they were 
making mortar of this lime; he was immediately 
taken out, but was so severely scalded, that most of 
his skin was blistered, and one eye was destroyed. 

If you take some of this quick lime, and put it in 
a pitcher, and pour water on it, it will slack ; let it 
aland for a while, and settle, and then pour off the 
transparent portion. This is lime-water. You must 
now put this in bottles and cork them, for the doc- 
tcH* says that it is a good remedy for a sour stomach, 
in case you should eat too many apples at any time — 
as well as a remedy for summer complaint and dys- 
pepsia. You should know also that lime-water and 
linseed or olive oil mixed together make one of the 
best applications for a bum. Wet linen rags with it, 
and iq>ply it to the bum. Don't take these raga off, 
but kaep them wet constantly with the wash. Yon 
can we it with the feather end of a quill. But why 
ikMU]r«iiie«kiti9 intlM hstttei? Bamate the 



lime water has such an attraction for carbonic add 
gas, that it will combine with it if it can get at it: i|i 
this gas is always floating in the air, if me water is 
exposed, it will unite with the hme. Pour a little 
out in a tumbler, and let it stand awhile. You will 
see a scum on the top ; this is the carbonate of lime, 
formed in that way by attracting the carbonic acid 
from the air. Tr}* another experiment Take some 
clear lime water, introduce a tube in it — a quill will 
answer — now blow through the quill into it Yoo 
will soon perceive the water to become turbid. Th€ 
white flakes are the carbonate. of lime. What caused 
this? Why your breath. ' When you breathe yoi 
inhale atmospheric air, which is composed of oxygei 
and nitrogen ; but when you exhale or expel it from 
the lungs, it is carbonic acid ; and as the lime has a 
strong desire to unite with it, the carbonate is formed. 

The SulfAate of Lime, or Plaster of Paris, is com- 
posed of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), and quick 
lime. This is of the greatest value to farmers, and is 
extensively used by them to enrich their lands. 
When it was first introduced in this conntry, such a 
prejudice existed against it that few if any farmers 
would use it It was brought from Paris. Dr, Frank- 
lin, to show what it would do, sowed on a field some 
plaster, so as to form these words, « This was sown 
with plaster f* and when the grass grew, the sentence 
could be distinctly read, in consequence of the grass 
having a laiger growth, and being so much better. 
Some would not use it, because it had no bad smell 
or taste ! It is now used not only by sowing it on 
the land, but also to improve the quality of manure ; 
for it has been found to prevent all those o&nsive 
gases from escaping from the yard and stables, which 
are the richest and most valuable parts of the manure. 

B,oys, you will hear many stories about this plas- 
ter. Some will say it does so much good that t||ey 
would not do without it if they had to pay anv pnoe 
for it Others will say it injures their land. If you 
will watch very close, you will find that very few 
understand the nature oi this substance. . It is like 
many other similar articles, which we will talk about 
hereafter. The earth must have a certain quantity of 
it to produce good crops. Now, if it does not exist, 
or only in small quantities, then if yon add it on the 
ri^ht kind of crops (see note, page 52 of this ICo.'^ it 
will do much good. But if it exists already abun- 
dantly in the soil, then if you add any more, it either 
does no gpod, or bums (as farmers say) the crops. 
As this is somewhat expensive, I want you, my 
youn(|; friends,' when you go on your farms, to tiy the 
expenment whether your und wants it or not, before 
you use it; for I am convinced many are now usinj; 
this article without its being of any benefit to their 
fanns. Your friend, Platmatx. 

CATTLK.-*If any of oar young readers are entmslp 
ed with the care of cattle, let them see that they aie 
kept clean now and well housed and fed, for Februa- 
ry is usually the coldest month of the year. Don't 
let it be taiid of your fathers, when spring comes, that 
they are good ivnaen in the following sense. ** Jake, 
is your master a good farmer?*' «'Oyes, fnssrale 
farmer — he make two crops in one year." *' How 
isthat,Jaker « Why, he sell all de hay in de fall, 
and make money once — den in de spring he sell de 
hides of de cattle that die for want of de hay, and 
make aooey twjee r 
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Be kind also to the cattle, and instead of kicks and 
blows, and loud abnae, give ihem mild words, a gen- 
tle pattinc. gtiod currjing. and plenty of water, two 
a three times a day. Thus treated, the cattle will 
e you, and gratefully repay all tbis attention (if of 
m good breed), by growing rapidly, or doing a gnat 
deal of work. The cows, too, will supply you with 
plenty of milk and butler. 

CHINESE GOOSE.— Fig. 11. 



T^n bird, among geese, ia what tbe clean-legged 
Uuitams are among fowls — the SDiallest, tbe finest, 
and the most light, airy, and graceful of its tribe. 
Tbe Chinese goose is as blood-lilce and beautiful as 
an Arabian bone, and can as easily be known, and 
a bad cross detected in it. Will you believe it, boys, 
we have been trying to get some of these pvre bred 
for the past four months, bat hare not yet succeeded 
in doii^ so? All that hare been offered ds were a 
cross with the Poland, African, or Gainea goose, 
which completely spoils it for our eye. We wish 
that people would have the good sense and taste to 
keep biros, as well as beasts, of a pure blood. 

The bills and legs of the Chinese goose are of a 
dark color, amounting almost to a black ; the winrs 
and tail of a slate, liriged with grey ; tbe back of the 
neck a dark streak ; underneath, and along the breast, 
a pure ash predominates, growine lighter under the 
belly and the taii They are hardy, hvelv birds, and 
as great layers as ducks. They uaualty begin to 
drop tbeir qfgi early in February, and Will continue 
layutg from two to four months, according as they 
ate fed and cared for. We saw a beautifu pair of 
these birds at the Agricaltural show, at Pougokeep- 
sie, last fall, and would be greatly obliged to the 
owner of them if he would sell us a few of their 
ofbpiin^'tbe coming season— we wish them for some 
of our junior friends. 

Rabjiti.— These are easily taken aliTe, by soak- 
ing their favorite food, parsley, in strong rum or 
brandy. A eimilai metttod U employed in catching 



small birds, with steeped aepd. They, like rabbits, 
are so intoxicated witn the ■piril, that there i> no 
difficulty in obtaining as many as yoq widi. 

The OnXATigt Eoa-LAn»o Stobt oh Recokd. 

— It is frequently asserted that poultry is mote plague 
than profit But this, boys, lilce many other asser- 
tions, must be taken with proper qualiteations. We 
contend, if vou have a good breed of fowls, tnke pro- 
per care oi Ihem, and are neat a reasonably good 
market, that the keeping of fowls is as profitable a 
business for the amount of capital invested in it, as a 
farmer's boy, or the women of a family, can be en- 
gaged in. To prove this we will die one etamnle. 
when we were at the pleasant farm, last Septembo-, 
of Messrs. U. & J, Caqjenter, of Poughkeepeie, their 
brother, Mr. Gerard Carpenter, showed ns an acxount 
of thenumberof eggs laid by their hens up to that time 
from the Ist of January. It was so exact and saliafse- 
lory, that we re<|ueated him to continue it to the end 
of the year, which be has very obligingly done, aod 
now here is the result 

He commenced on the 1st of January, 1844, wiA 
67 hens and 3 cocks. Out of this flock were sold and 
lost by the Ist of May, 7 hens ; from that time op to 
the 16th September they lost 2 more. Since then we 
are not 'uformed what the losses have been. It would 
probably be fair to set down the average slock of 
tens during the year at 60 head. Iliese laid in the 
followinz months, all of which were consumed by 
the family or sold ; 



740 



In addition to this number, it is snppoaed foil 300 
wereasedforsitting,gotlost, broken, or spoiled, which 
are not taken Into the above account like average 
price that the ens brought at PouKhkeepde was $1 
per hundred, which makes their value (65 68 

Chickens raised 101, at 30 ets. each, 20 20 

(86 78 

We suppose thai this flock of hens may have con- 
sumed grain enoogh daring the year, equivalent to 70 
bushels of com. This Is allowini; | of a gill perday 
throughout the Tear to the flock o? bens, and nothing 
to rear the chickens { butas.dtiringtheBnmmer.hens 
that have the range of a faim neM no feeding, this 
qoantity of grain is considered ample for their sapport 

At 60 cents per bushel for the com, this would 
make the expense of their feed, 939 00, which, de- 
ducted from the value of e^ and chickens, leaves a 
-- itt profit of 990 7S. It is considered that the ma- 
tre of [be hens, and the insects they destroy dnhi^ 
e season, are equivalent to taking care of them. 

The actual feed of the above hens was as much 
com mixed with a few oats as they wonid eat; tbe 

in being placed where they could always get at it. 

the winter they had a little meat They were not 

ifined at all, and had access to lime aad'gravel 
while thegroundwascoveredwithsnow. Heirrooal- 
iog-plaoe waa canfortsUy tndoied andcr the bum. 
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By the steam ship Cambria, we are in receipt of our 
European journals to the 4th January- 

Mabkbts. — Jh/uM haye slightly declined. Cotton, 
we are rejoiced to see, has advanced during December, 
from Id. to id. per lb. The market is firm, and though 
the amount of the present large crop was pretty 
shrewdly guessed at in England, it was thought in con- 
sequence of the increased consumption, and active de- 
mand for goods, that there could be no further decline 
the present year in this staple article. Stock on hand 
at Liverpool on the 1st of January, 749,580 bales 
against 653,900 same time last year. The consump- 
tion for the comlnc year in Great Britain is estimated 
at full 1,500,000 bales, so that there is only a six months 
supply in market — not a bale more than they ought to 
have. Ihmr continues dull. Naval Storet have ad- 
vanced. iVtwifiont. — The trade in these is continually 
on the increase. Beei^ Pork, and Lard in good demand. 
The best brands of American Beef are now preferred 
to Irish. So much for our improved system of pack- 
ing. Butter and Cheese, advanced. Rice in good re- 
quest 8eed», especially Clover and Flaxseed, quite 
active. ThUaw, brisk. Tbbaeco, without change. 

Money is abandant at 2 to 2| per cent per annum. 

jSmtriam 8tock8» — Considerable is doing at an ad- 
vance. The Illinois commissioners have returned in 
the Cambria, having succeeded in getting the loan 
filled up. 

TVade has rarely ever been better, and Great Britain 
•eenu to be advancing in wealth, power, and intelli- 
gence, beyond all precedence. The commerce with 
China proves profitable, and in many things has more 
than doubled tne past year. 

2%< Weather has been intensely cold throughout 
£urope. The celebrated astronomer Arago, predicted 
an uncommonly severe winter. When the weather is 
unusually cold in Europe, we have generally noticed 
that it v^as mild here, and so vice vena. 

CocoormA Fibre, for Folding Sheep, is foufid to last 
much longer than the tarred hemp netting ; it is also 
more easily handled than the common hurdles. 

JNumber of Domettie Jnimah in Juatria. — We observe 
by the last census, just issued by the Minister of Com- 
merce, that Austria, in 1843, possessed 2,300,000 horses, 
10,400,000 cattle, 25,000,000 sheep (yielding 55,000,000 
Iba. of wool), 5,800,000 swine, and 1,245,000 goats. 

Cesarean Operation. — The following circumstance 
occurred on the farm of Mr. H. Mason, at Comberton, 
Herefordshire. A neighbor's cow, near calving, in 
makine her way through the hedge, had the misfoitune 
to break her leg She was immeidiately killed on the 
spot, and a fine bull calf extracted. The calf is now 
alive and doing well. 

Strawberriei in December. — There is now growing in 
Mr. Richards's garden, at Bridgnorth, a bunch of straw- 
berries (Keen's seedling). The largest measures 
three and a ludf inches in circumference, and is well 
colored. They have had no protection, except being 
covered with a hand glass since the nights have been 
frosty. 

Oak$ in Hifaei$ah Otaiset-^lf an acorn be left for 
some weeks suspended by a string, at about half an 
inch ovtf the suifue of some water contained in a h^- 
cinth glass, it wiU throw down long white roots, whilst 
its stem will rise upwards, and become decorated with 
bright green and delicate leaves. When it grows over 
the top of a hyacinth glass, it looks a very pretty object 

jS QdUge of Chemutry is proposed for promoting this 
science, and its application to agriculture, arts, manu- 
fiutures and medicme. 

Mbre Large BiUAoea. — ^We gave a record of big pota- 
toes in our last, but here is something that beats all 
we have yet seen. We tnspect, however, that Uie 



printer meant eieht and not eighteen pounds. "A kid* 
ney potato weighing eighteen pounds, was taken on 
the 9th ult., from the garden of Mr. John Digglef, 
Woodbine Cottage, Cheapside, near Burnley." 

Smithfield Show of Fat Cattte.^The 47th exhibition 
of fat cattle took place during the first and second 
weeks of December. An increased attention se«ms to 
have been paid to it — the number of visitore exceed 
60,000. Tne Queen, for the first time, was present at 
this show, attended by Prince Albert, and several of 
her foreign visitors. The royal party examined the 
animals and all other matters with much attention, 
kindly patting the fat oxen and sheep as they walked 
along. We wish American ladies in this respect would 
take example of the Queen of England. Prince Al- 
bert, and many of the most distinguished noblemen 
were exhibitors, although they were not quite as for- 
tunate as the plain fiirmers in obtaining prizes. The 
fint prize of £20, and silver medal to the breeder, and 
gold medal as the best beast in any of the classes, was 
awarded to Mr. Henry Brown, of Leicestershire, for 
a four yean and six months old Durham cow. . 

Itanufactured Goods in France. — It is said there are 
enough of them on hand at present in France to sup- 
ply the market for three years. 

Fleporti of Wheat and FUmrirom Canada to Great 
Britain md Irdand.-^Yiom 11th October, 1843, to 5th 
July last, these amounted to 145,598 bushels of wheat, 
and 133,256 barrels of flour. During the same period, 
175,960 bushels of wheat were imported into Canada 
from the United States. 

7b Force Early Grase.-^A lieht top-dressing of 
guano, in March, is said to have the effect of forcing 
grass unusually early in the spring. 

Fat Thil Sfuep. — Those which weigh dressed not 
over 50 to 60 lbs., have tails weighing 14 to 18 lbs. 

Tkusac'Grase. — At the Horticultural Society's Gai^ 
den, the Tussac-grass recently receipted from the Falk* 
land islands has vegetated freely in a peaty soil. 

India Rubber for Pamng Stables is said to be unequal- 
led by anything ever yet tried for this purpose. It 
prevents the lodging of*^ stale matters, and their conse- 
quent noxious exhalations. It requires little litter, 
and preserves the knees and other parts of the horse 
from injuries which are apt to be received in stone 
paved stables. By a little precaution, the ammonia 
which now exhales to the injury of the horse's health, 
may be collected and sold as a manure, from 22. to 32. 
per horse per annum. The stables at Woolwich dock- 
yard have been paved with this material for upwards 
of two yean, and are superior in point of cleanliness, 
freedom of smell, and healthiness, to what they were 
previous to la3ring down the elastic pavement 

UHHty of Aooile*.— A flight of locusts visited Ciaven, 
and they were so numerous as to create considerable 
alarm among the farmers of the district They were 
soon, however, relieved from their anxiety, for the 
rooks flocked in from all quarters by thousands and 
tens of thousands, and devoured them so ^^reedily that 
they were all destroyed in a very short time. It was 
stated in the newspapen, a year or two back, that 
there was such an enormous quantity of caterpillare 
upon Skiddaw, that they devoured all the vegetation, 
on the mountain, and people were apprehensive they 
would attack the crops in the inclosed lands ; but the 
rooks (which are forid of high ground in the summer) 
having discovered them, in a very short time put an 
end to their ravages. 

Death of M. Fdlenburg.—The celebrated founder of 
the Hofwyl Agricultural School, in Switzerland, M. 
Fellenbuiv, died on the 21st of December. He has 
done much good in his day, and through his school 
has greatly improved the science and practice of agri- 
culture, not only in Switzerland, but m the neighbor- 
ing provinces or Fiaaoe and GermaD j. 
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Mammoth Gooje^ry.-^Mr. T. Gibson, of Nottingham, 
frew a gooseberry, last season, weighing 35 dwts., 12 
mins. It is called the " champion berry of England.** 
The members of the Horticultural Society intend pre- 
senting Mr. G. with a piece of pkte for growing such 
an enormous gooseberry. 

2b kiU Jmericaii S^At.— Apply spirits of tar on 
the trees and shrubs with a painter's brush, and take 
care to rub the material well into all the crevices. 

Singular JgrieultunU Fact. — In the last week of 
April, Mr. H. Cavzer, of Mawgan in Pyder, sowed two 
fields of barley, but the dry weather which followed 
prevented a large portion of the seed from germinating. 
The seed which did germinate, however, produced a 
crop, which was cut and carried at the usual time ; 
after which the rain that fell in the latter part of the 
summer caused the remaining seed to grow, and Mr. 
Cayzer has now cut the second crop tor the season 
from the same two fields. The latter crop isa£ur 
one, and, if there is finvorable weather, will turn out a 
good sample. 

The Heart changed Sidee, — Some students, at Madrid, 
latefjr dissected a body, and found the heart on the right 
tide. This reminds us of a calf lately killed by Mr. 
Barnes, of Buffalo, which had not only the heart, but 
the liver and sweetbread on the right side. It was 
9aid to be in perfect health at the time, and made good 
veal. 

Oreat DatrucHon of Wonns.-^'Die gentlemen con- 
nected with the Bowling Green, having long been 
annoyed with the eruptions made by the worms, had 
recourse to an experiment tried a few years ago, which 
consisted in merely pourine a mixture of water and 
corrosive sublimate over the |[round, which brought 
them to the surface ; and having a number of boys 
picking them up, they gathered together eleven stones 
( 154 lbs.) in an area of 45 yards by 32. It may be in 
the recollection of some of our readers that twenty 
^ stones (280 lbs.) were gathered from the same ground 
four years ago. 

Potato Amnvertary, — The 300th anniversary of the 
introduction of potatoes into Europe was lately cele- 
brated at Municn. 

Chloride oflAmefar eUqnng Steds.^-ln Grermany it is 
considered of great efficacy. French beans steeped 
four hours in a solution of a quarter of an ounce of 
chloride in a gallon of water, were up and in rough 
leaf before others sown at the same time were above 
ground, and an equal difference was observable with 
other vegetables. 

Destruction of the Oooseberru CalerpiUar by 8aU» — To 
destroy the green worm, as also the small orange-col- 
ored aphides^ which often injure the bushes and de- 
stroy the fruit, sprinkle the plants with salt and water 
early in the spnnff, before the leaves are developed ; 
the mixture may then be made so strong as to whiten 
the bmnches, without affecting the futu re crop. Should 
the leaves or buds be in part expanded, the bnne should 
be greatly reduced, say one quart of salt to about eight 
gallons of soft water, applied over the bushes from the 
nose of a watering pot — New Farmere* Journal, 

Large Churd. — An extiaordinair large specimen of 
the mammoth gourd has been exhunted in York. The 
circumference of the gourd is Ave £eet eight inches, 
and its weight 92 lbs. 

Splendid Jgricultural Prizes in Cubcu — The Real Junta 
de Femento have proposed a number of prizes, some 
of which are very large. One is $1,200 to each of the 
three first owners of plantations who shall, during 
the years 1845, *46 and '47, settle on their lands fifty 
white families, provided with necessary implements 
of agriculture. To each of the three first sugar 
planters who, within the same period, shall settle 
twenty-five white families iii lots— one half of these 
settlers to plant the sugar cane, $0,000. To the indi- 



vidual who will cultivate wi^in the same period, a 
sugar plantation producing annually 45,000 arrobas oi 
sugar purified by concentration or in a vacnuni — the 
cane to be cultivated exclusively by thirty white fami- 
lies, possessing each a certain measure of ground, 
$20,000. There are a number of other lai^ piiiEes 
offered for the best machinery for purifying and boiling 
su|^r : for the improvement of the breed of domestic 
ammais, &c., &c. These prises are more valuable than 
any we have ever before neard ot 

Quano^-^ Dtscr^^tion of the hktndof lAaboe,— The 
following account of the Island from whence soano is 
taken, is from the letter of a sailor. ** Here I am, on 
the fiither of all dunghills 1 an enormous mass of birds' 
manure, called guano, lying 30 feet deep on the Island 
of Ichaooe (pronouncea Itchebo) . Conceive a barren . 
desolate, sandy coast«— but so sandy, so desolate, so bar- 
ren 1 withoul a soul, or a bush, or a stream near 
where it never lains, where the dew wets you through 
where it is so cold one gets the horrors, where the air is 
so obscure that one cannot see the lana till he is a mile 
or two off. An enormous surf beating over the shore, 
rocks, reefs and shoals in all directions. Conceive a 
barren rock of an island off this coast to be covered to 
the depth of about 30 feet with a beastly, smelling- 
bottle sort of mass, looking like bad snuff mixed with 
rotten kittens I Conceive 132 ships lying packed be- 
tween this island and the aforesaid saM and surf: 
fancy 132 masters of merehantmen^with 132 crews and 
132 sets of laboren, all fighting ; conceive a gale of 
wind on the top of these—and you will th«D have 
only half an idea of the place 1 have at last got into.' 

Charcoal as Mamere in a Drtn^At.— During Uie eeveiv 
drought in England the past summer, me Earl ot 
Essex mixed 24 quarts of fine pulverized charcoal with 
2 quarts of turnip seeds, and drilled them in a sinele 
acre. They came up quickly and grew more rapidly 
than the crops without charcoal. By sowing charcoal 
with carrot seed they did equallv well. Charcoal and 
salt are not only direct food to plants, but powerfiil re- 
tainers of moisture. 

Bedpe for dryinr Ptars for Desserf . •— Pare the pean 
and leave the stalks on ; cover them with water \ and 
either boil in a brass kettle, or stew in earthenware, 
until they are tender ; then lay them upon old dishes, 
and put them in a slow oven to dry ; turn them fre- 
quently, that all parts mav diy equally; when done 
put them in paper bags, and hang them m a dry place, 
or keep them in tin canisters or boxes. Reserve the 
water in which the fruit is boiled, and by constantly 
using this for the succeeding operation, a syrup is ob- 
tained, which gives a gloss to the fruit, as if sugar was 
used. I never use sugar for them. 

Bathing Lamhs as a Cttre for the Scomr* — Lambs at- 
tacked by the scour sometimes die in a few hours, and 
sometimes live for a month. An examination after 
death shows that the liver is affected, and a good 
deal of water is f6und in the intestines. Mr. Fisher 
says that the most effectual remedy he tri^ was to 
dip the lambs into cold water for twelve momines 
successively, and that a running stream was preferable 
to a pond. 

J^^ncuUural hstitutions in France. — In Fnmce there 
are 21 model farms, and 771 aipieultural associations, 
aided b}r government The chief object of these insti- 
tutions is for improving the breed of ammais, for en- 
couraging the culture of silk, wine, and other products 
of the soil, and for disseminating practical tatd useful 
information in topics of agriculture general ly^ Among 
the numerous experiments which have been histituted, 
perhaps the establishment at Alfort for crossing various 
breeds of sheep, will be no less interesting than useful 
in its results. Will not our State government follow 
the example of France and other countries in this veiy 
important branch of education ^ 
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TV OitcA Bee MilUnor 3fbeA«.— Dr. Watennan, in the 
Cleaveland Herald, tays, " I took two white dishes ( I 
thinlc white attracU their attention in the night), or 
deep plates, and placed them on the top of the hives, 
and mied them about half full of sweetened vineear. 
The next mominff I had about fifty millers cau^t; 
the second night 1 caught fifty more j the third ni§ht 
neing cold, I did not get any; the fourth night being 
very warm, I caught about four hundred ; the fifth 
night I got two hundred. Most of these were most 
likely boe-moths ( GaUeria eermna), 

EoforU from tk€ Brrt of New York, from Januarv 1st 
to December 3l8t, in 1841, '42, '43, and '44, of the 
following articles : 



Aiihmr.pots... 
Pearls. 
Baef— Pickled- 
Dried... 



bMs 



u 
u 



(I 



Batter firkins 

Caadlee— flperm bxs 

OUlow... 



u 



Do. boxes 

Clover BeeiL tcs 

Corn bushels 

OomHeal bhds 

Do..... bbis 

C?Qtton bales 

Flaxseed tierces 

Flour— Wheat bbIs 

Rye " 

Bams and Bacon .... cwts 

Hides 

Hops bales 

T^ATd kegs 

Lumber— shks, hd At pp 

BrdsfcPiks Mft 

Staves JtHd'g M 

Hoops M 

Shingles M 

Naval Storas— Rosla. . bbls 
SptsTorp ** 

Turpentijie. . . • 

Pofk 

OU— Unseed galls 



M 
U 



1844. 

13.453 

40J39 

9.706 

%IJMB 

9.491 

«J97 

SB.701 

10.383 

97.791 

11J41 

77J73 

3J19 

949.888 

SSSB 

38.091 

325.400 

3.994 

347:949 

6JM9 

9v481 

45.015 

X003 

198.094 

89JS9 

5ii89 

4.049 

1.797 

9.483 

105.995 

9.187 

96.040 

907 J06 

90.779 

91.100 



1843. 

15J016 

43.041 

8JB4 

86.048 

6jm 

7.154 
48.034 
11.856 



&064 

68.119 

1J61 

51.301 

6J064 

98.715 

164.354 

4.131 

874.881 

a798 



53.633 

9.849 

188.687 

93.750 
4.748 
3J39 
1XK» 
1.761 

82.844 
1.708 

35J47 
909.OI9 

48JMB 

14J0O 



1842. 

&361 
31.778 

3.879 
94.195 

94)08 

4.451 
96.939 
11J84 

9Ja4 

5J817 
90.688 

4.319 
155.795 

6.814 

95806 

169.814 

3.066 

885.869 

10.617 

5.077 
31.386 

5.276 

155j0e5 

96.535 

4.831 

4.155 
869 

1.109 
58.481 

1.175 

87.465 

188.906 

78.947 

14.800 



1841. 

3.957 
81.453 

3.978 
81.907 

9.154 

9.481 
9B4B1 

5.698 

7.787 

4.786 
93J)45 

3.907 
140J63 

6.430 

31.680 

166.315 

41S9 

311 J91 

114»19 

4.364 

43(5 

444 

39.918 

90US18 

3J97 

5.500 
946 

9.7^ 
55.081 

1.197 

35.613 

1980)78 

50.836 

11.100 



Whale. 

Sperm ...... 

Rice 

Rnm— 'American . 

Boap 

Tobacco— Leaf 



9.368.966 9J07.916 9.445.8069.549.788 
. *« 389.338 473 J63 975JB7 144.683 
..tcs 93.638* 98.100 19.307 11.558 
.bbls 4J835 1.767 1.573 5.075 
..bxs 44.114 834W0 94.810 874178 
hhds 5J85 6.771 7.701 9.878 



8.150 


19.989 


13.863 


8.037 


15.487 


11.799 


11.708 


13.616 


58.888 


44.885 


100388 


65.159 


736 


70 


1.199 


1.904 


106 


64 


14)00 


363 



MaUre9Be$y BUmkds^ and ComfbrUrt,-^Ot the amount 
which might be saved to the south, and of the reduc 
tion of the stocks of cotton for exportation, by the 
genefal introduction of cotton mattresses anq cotton 
blankets and comforters. 

Statct, BtpuiatuHL 

Virginia, 2,240,000 

North Carolina, .... 750,000 

South Carolina, ... - 600,000 

Georgia, 690,000 

Florida, 55,000 

Alabama, 690,000 

Mississippi, 375,000 

Louisiana, 352,000 

Arkansas, 100,000 

Tennessee, .... 800,000 



do. bales, kc . . 

Manuftctmed ken 

^Vheat boshels 

Whlfllcy bWs 

Wool bales 

The exports of Beel^ Pork, Lard and Cheese, it will 
be seen, hare yery largely increased during the last 2 
years, growing out of our enlar^d trade in provisions 
with England. The excess of £eef in 1844 compared 
with 1843, is 37,453 bbls., of Laid 43,009 kegs, of Cheese 
62,500 packnges, of Pork compared ^ith 1843, 41,810 
bbls. The exports of Flour are laxger by 72,000 bbls. 
The inciease w Clover is 1,958 tierces, in Meal 4,000 
bbls., in Com 191,500 bushels, in wheat 13,500 bushels, 
»nd in Soap 1 0,000 boxes. The exports of Cotton goods 
* liave fiUlen off this year 8,3C0 packages as compared 
with 1843, but are larger than in 1841 and '42. The 
shipments of Pearl Ashes have been larger than in 
1843 by upwards of 7,000 bbls., but of Pots they have 
Mien off 2,500 bbls. This comparison by calendar years 
is however scarcely a &ir one, as the season for many 
of the above articles runs over from one year to another, 
and some circumstances may advance or retard ship- 
ments, and thus when the shipments of the season are 
equal to those of the last, the calendar year may show 
a eoBsideiii^ dacfoase or inciease. — If. T. Ship. JAtt, 



Total, 

One mattress to every tv% persons — 

mattresses, 
Each mattress weighing, say 40 lbs., 

lbs. of cotton thus used, 



5,582,000 



1,116,400 
40 

44,656,000 



400 lbs. to a' bale — thus using bales, 111 ,640 

And this besides the cotton used in the bed ticking. 
A comforter to very 2 inhabitants containing 3 lbs. of 
cotton and 10 yards of domestic, weighing, say 2 lbs., 
would be — comforters, 2,790,000 

lbs. of cotton to each comfortei^ 6 



Equal to bales thus consumed, 
Bales consumed in mattresses. 



13,950,000 

118,625 
111,640 



\ 



230,265 
8o¥lh Wettem Farmer. 

Good Yidd of Butter.-^Mr. Brainerd of Western, in 
this county, has, this season, made from sixteen cows, 
170 lbs. per cow, besides a supply for a fiunily of six, 
and much of the time seven or eight persons durine 
the whole year. This would probably nave increased 
the quantity to between 190 to 200 lbs. This, too, 
without extra feed than hay and ^[rass, exeept about 
150 pumpldns this fall. At the prices for wuich the 
butter sold (most of it 12| cents, and the remainder 
14 cents), the average proceeds amount to ^21,40. 
This after raising two calves, and taking into account 
the pork made fi^m the daii^r slops, is surely a eood 
return for capital and labor invested. Who has done 
better I—Central N, Y. Farmer, 

Cotton Feather-btde. — The Southron recommends 
making mattresses of cotton, which he says is prefer* 
able to anything, as it is not liable to harbor insects, te 
become matted, nas no moths, and is good for the rheu- 
matism. Cost of mattresses he estimates as follows: 
Hair, from • - - - $15 to $20 
Wool, from • - - - 13 " 15 
Feathers, from • - • 16 " 25 
Moss, from - - - ' 12 *< 00 

Shucb, from - - - - 13 " 00 
Cotton, from - - - - 6 * 8 

Munne Faftner, -% 
Iced Walks. — The use of a few quarts of fine salt 
will at once liquify the ice, if thrown upon it, and the 
stone that becomes impregnated with the saline sub 
stance, will prevent the inhering of new ice or snow 
during cold weather. A little salt thrown into a pump 
frozen by the cold, will at once melt the ice.-^-Jomnal 
of Commerce, ^k 

Wky is an old OrchardWee the too^A^^— BectUM it 
is almost paat bearing. 
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Large Berkshire Pigt, — Calvin Rood, Esq., of Shef- 
field, on the 15th November, killed a hog iwhich 
weighed when dressed 510 pounds, llie hog was 15 
months old only. Also, at the same time, agother 
which was only 18 months old, and which weighed at 
the time of the purchase, about the 15th of Nov. 1843, 
137 pounds. It weighed when dressed 651 pounds. 
Allowing the shrinkage in dressing to equal the weight 
of the hog when purchased, there leaves a net eain of 
651 pounds — showing an increase in weight daily of 
more than 1} pounds. — Oreat Barrington Courier, 

Sugar on the Higfdands. — The Baton Rouge Advo- 
cate states, that the experiment of raising sucar in the 
highlands of Louisiana — hitherto deemed chimerical 
-—has been altogether successful, and that planters are 
now quite generally turning their attention to the sub- 
ject 

The Tidd of Coal in Pennsylvania the present year, 
amounts to 1,570,682 tons. 

JmporU and exports of the United States for 1S44. — The 
imports during the fiscal year ending on the 30th of 
June, 1844, are valued as follows: 

Free of duty, ... - $24,766,082 00 

Paying duty, 83,668,620 00 

Total imports, - - - $108,434,702 00 
The exports for the same time were : 
Of domestic products, - - 100,183,497 00 

Of foreign merchandize, - - 10,944,781 00 

Total exports, - - - $111,128,278 00 

The Gross Revenue from customs within the year 
was $29,137,060 60, and the net amount paid into the 
IVeasury was $26,183,570 94; making the cost of 
collection $2,953,489 60. The exports exceed the 
imports only $2,693,576. 

tbpulation of the United States in 1900.— Mr. Daiby 
very fairly estimates that our population at this period 
will be 102,840,201 1 The idea of such an incredible 
number of people constituting this nation only 55 years 
hence, absolutely amazes one ; and yet with the bless- 
ings of Providence we can have no doubt it may be so 
—and there is many a one now living who will see it ! 
Stable Economy: A treatise on the management 
of horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, 
Watering, and Working. By John Stewart, Professor 
of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery in the Anderso- 
nian University of Glasgow. From the third Enelish 
edition, with Notes and Additions, adapting it to Ame- 
rican Food and Climate, by A. B. Allen. Appleton 
& Co., 200 Broadway, N x. ; pp. 350, 12mo. Price 
$1 00. We are sensible that we may be considered 
somewhat presumptuous in attempting to edit, with a 
view of improvement, a work of tne established repu- 
tation of the one at the head of this article ; but the 
difference of climate and food between the United 
States and Great Britain are so great, and the habits 
and wants of the people are in many respects so dis- 
similar, that in re-publishiu^ a certain class of works 
here, great changes are requisite in them. The horse 
has b^n a perfect passion with us from childhood, and 
more or less the object of our care, from the time we 
could go alone up to the present hour. A residence of 
nearly two years on the continent of Europe, gave us 
an excellent opportunity of studying the different 
breeds from the pure Arabian down ; also of looking 
over the large military stable establishments there, and 
many eminent private ones. During a late ramble 
in England we paid considerable attention to horses 
and stable economy ; and for several years here in our 
own country, we were directly engaged in breeding 
and rearingj^m on our own fimn, and fitting them 
fir the ma^^B Thus it will be seen that we have had 
•ome little oBerience in this matter. Of the manner 
.in which wo navo Mqnitted ouzaelves of onr task wo 



shall leave the public to judge. The work will sood 
be ready for dehvery. and we intend to present each of 
our contemporaries with a copy. If any ftil of receiv- 
ing one they will be kind enough to notify us of the 
fact, and the manner in which another shall be sent 
The work is handsomely got up, with numerous em- 
bellishments. Among tnem will be found several that 
were not in the English odition. We particularly com- 
mend illustrations of the stables of William Giobons, 
Esq., of New Jersey. 
Ohio Cultivator. — Thisisanew periodical of eight 

Cages quarto, issued semi-monthly at Columbus, Ohio, 
y M. B. Bateham, Esq., late editor of the New Gene- 
see F&rmer—price $1 a year. Mr. Bateham has had 
several years experience as an editor, and we have no 
doubt he will make an excellent paper of the Culti- 
vator, and one highly worthy the patronage of the 
farmers of the west. His periodical is handsomely 
^t up; and is lively, agreeable, and instructive, in 
Its contents. He has, bom publicly and privately, onr 
best wishes for his success. 

Vestiges of the Natural History or Crea- 
tion : Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway, N. T., pp. 391 ; 
price 75 cents. The author's name is not attached to 
this book, but it is supposed to be written by the cele- 
brated author of Architecture of the Heavens. It treats 
of the an-angement and formation of the bodies of 
space j the constituent materials of the earth ; era of 
the pnmary rocks ; commencement of organic life, and 
so on to that of fishes, birds, animals and man, together 
with the secondary and tertiary formations; and, 
finally, the mental constitution of animals, and the pnr- 

Jiose and general condition of the animated creation. 
t is an admirable book from beginning to end, and the 
best condensation of the subjects of which it treats, 
with all that is recent about them, that has yet been 
published. 

Farming for Ladies.— This is a very pretty Ene 
lish volume, 510 pages 12mo., elegantly embellishcS, 
and treating of the Poultry-yard, Dairy, &c.. Sec., by the 
author of British Husbandry. Imported and for sale 
by Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway : price $2 25. 

The Chemistry of Vegetable and Animal 
Physiology : by Dr. 6. T. Mulder, Professor of Chen- 
istr3r in the University of Utrecht Translated from the 
original Dutch by P. F. H. Fromberg, first asaistaat 
in the laboratory of the Agricultural Chemistry Asso- 
ciation of Scotland. With an Introduction by Pro£ J. 
F. W. Johnston. First American edition, with Notes 
and Corrections by B. Silliman, Jr. Vol. L, Pajrt I, 
No. 1. Wiley & Putnam, 12mo., p]^. 78. Price 20 cts. 
The author of this work enjoys a nigh reputation as a 
man of science, and takes up an entirely new theory 
on the subject of the action of organizea beings. He 
contends toat vitality is simple molecular action, anak- 
p[ous to certain known chemical operations, and not an 
imaginary power hitherto called vital force or nervoos 
influence. We shall be better able to judge of this 
theory when we have read the other parts of the work. 
In the mean wMle we commend it to the considera- 
tion of the lovers of science. 

Annual Meeting of the New Tork Statk Ae»- 
RICULTX7RAL SociETY. — This tookplaco at Albany the 
past month, and seems to have been well attended, 
We did not receive the Argus containing the proceed- 
ings till the 29th ult, too late to give any accoant oC 
them this month, oar paper beine already made up 
save this paragraph. We ought to nave received thes« 
papers several days sooner from the Secretary. Fall 
particulars will appear in our next 

Answer to Correspondents. — T., Tonng Farm* 
ejr H. Carpenter, 6., Alexander McDonald, H. A., aad 
Thomas Spalding, with a box of grasses, the taUour- 
tree, and view of his house, are duly received. The tftat 
ihoald have been acknowledged the post monlh. 
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PRICES CUKSKNT IN NEW YORK, JANUARY 27, 1844. 



ASHE9,Pt>ts, perlOOIbs. $3 75 

Pft'trK do. 4 19 

BALE ROPEr. lb. 6 

BARK,Qit0rcitron ton, S3 50 

BEANS. White, bosh. 125 

BEESWAX Am. TeJlow, lb. 9B 

BOLT ROPE, :..do. 12 

BONER, ffround biuh. 35 

BRISTLES. American, lb. 85 

BUTTER, Table do. 15 

« •..^yP'**"^?' ^ 8 

CANDLES, Mould, OVUlow, do. 9 

Bpenn, do. 28 

^„ Stearine, do. 20 

CHEESE. do. 4 

COAL, Anthracite, 2000 lbs. 5 00 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 11 

COTTON do. 4 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,. . . .yard, 16 

«-.«;^,2Sl*****^***» <Jo. 16 

FEATHERS, lb. 27 

FLAX, American, do. 7 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bbl. 4 50 

J»ncy, do. 5 00 

Soothem, do. 4 50 

RIchmood City Blills, do. 5 50 

Rye, do. 3 25 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bosh. 95 

Soothem, do. 95 

Rye, .••..; * do. 65 

Con, Northern, do. 46 

Soothem, do. 44 

Barley, da 60 

Oate, Northern, do. 31 

Soothem, do. 27 

EV^NO, cwt 3 00 

WAY 100 lbs. 50 

FI IDES, Dry Soothem Ib^ 

UEMP, Rosda, dean, ton, 185 00 

American, water-rotted, do. 105 00 

-.^^Amerkjan, dew-rotted do. 75 00 

HOPS, i\^ 13 

"gjNs, loS; SOO 

^BAD, 11^ 31 

Sheetandbar, do. 4 

MEAL, Oomp wJ 

Cora, hhd. 

MOLASSES, New OrhMuu, gal. 

MUSTARD, American, Tib. 

NAVAL ffTORES-Tar, bbl. 

f}tch, do. 

Rosin, do. 

Twpentiiie, do. 

Bplriti Torpentine, Sootbera, gal. 

OIL, Linseed, American, do. 

CMtpr, do. 

Laid, do. 

OILCAKE, 100 lbs. 

PEAS, Field bosh. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton, 

Groond, In bbls.. of3S01bs. 

PROYISIONS-Beef. Mess, bbl. 

Prtme, ...do. 

Smoked, lb. 

Roonds, in picUe,. .do. 

Pork, Mesa, .'.bbl. 

, Mum, do. 

Jisra, lb. 

Bacott sides. Smoked, do! 

In^lckle,.. do. 

Buds, Smoked, do. 

PicUed, do. 

Shoolders, Smoked, dOb 

PleUed, do. 

RICE, 100 lbs. 

SALT, sack, 

C ommoB, bosh. 

SEEDB—Clorer, lb. 

Timothy, 7 bosh. 

FlBx,raach, do. 

clean, do. 

SODA, Ash, cont^gSO per cent. soda,... .lb. 

Solphate Soda, groond, do. 

SUGAR, NewOrieaas, do. 

SUMAC. American, ton. 

TALLOW, .^ 

TOBACCO da 

WHISKEY, American, gat 29~ <* 

WOOL,Sazony, lb. ak u 

MctIbo, do. 

Half-blood, do. 
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IfElV YORK CATTIiE RIARMJBT-Jaa. 27. 

At Market llOO Beef Cattle, 250 from the Sooth, 140 Cows and 
Calves, and 800 Sheep. 

Bur Cattlb->Wo qoote best retailing at 65a 6,50. with a fbw 
extra at 7c. ; market doll, and 30O onsold. 

Cows AMD Calv«4>-AI1 sold at 914 a 38. 

SHBiEP^Miirket was cleared at $1,75 a 5.50 as In qnality. 

Hat— Good supply at 56 s 57Jc. per cwt. for loose? 

RmuAnKB.—^sket are steady. C^tUm has adyanced ftom i to 
t a cent per lb., the past month, and there seems grant confidence 
on the put of the merchants that It will stand at the present 
S?Sk- P.P<»*» <^f™n the United States since 1st September last. 
558,500bales ; same time last year, 307,918 ; same time, year be 
fwe, 600,696. Flour, a fiilr demand. OraiH the same. /V»- 
euiMM of all kinds are mora firm, the late Eoropean news has 
had a good effect on Uie market Surint, the killing season is 
now prettv moch over, and the nomber thos iar slaoghtered io 
Cincinnati, reaches only 170,000 head, which Is 30,000 less than 
Jjutyaar. In the valley of the Sclota, the nomber has decreased' 
73,000; on the opper Mississippi, 80,000. Added to all this, the 
hogs ara of lighter weight this season than nsoaL Thos It will 
be seen, that there Is good reason for the late advance in pork. 
Com In Arkansas, and some other parts of the West, contlnite 
▼ery high and scarce. Sugar brisk. WM, consldenble in- 
qoliT. 

Mmeif is less abondant, and commands 6 to 7 per cent Specie 
contlnoes to go oot of the coontry. With the lessening of im 
ports and increase of exports, this will doobtless soon stop. 

Stoekt are In good demand. 

Real EstaU has recently sold in large parcels at advaacad 
rates. 

The Weather thos flir has been mild beyond oor memory. 
Scarce 3 days this winter that the thermometer has sonk below 
the freezing point at 3 o'clock P. M. Seveml days it has risen 
as hish as 50 to 60. Janoary thos flur has been complete March 
weather. 



BOOK OF TBJS WAUM. 

This very valn%ble work tost imported, is a SYSTEMATIC 
WORK on PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE, detailing the Labors 
of the Farmer, Parm-Sieward, Plonghman, Shepherd, Hedaer. 
Cattle-Man, Field-Worker, and Dairymaid. By HENRT STE- 
PHENS, F.R.8.E. In Three large Volumes Royal Octavo. D- 
lostratf d with Portraits of Aninuus painted from the LIfb, bean- 
nfhllv Engraved on Steel by T..Lahdsbkr ; and opwards of 600 
Woodcots and Plates of Agricoltoral Implements, so particolarixed 
as to enable Coontry Mechanics to constroct them nom the Des- 
criptions.— Price, |Sr7. 

« The best practical book I have ever met with.**— JVwfMssr 
Jpkmsten^ Durham, 

'*The vast mass of fkcts are no less valoable than the locid 
way tMj <^ra detailed ; so that without overwhelming those ask- 
ing for hiformatton, everything Is given that can be wanted to be 
known on the sobjeet The knowledge displayed Is extremely 
varioos, and proves the aothor as well read on tae soblecis as he 
is practically informed.*'— JMmtA/y MagaxHu, 

Imported, and for sale by 
WILEY fc PUT NAM, 161 Broadway. 

PERCIVIAN GUAlfO. ' 

The onderrigned has received by the Geoige and Henry, direct 
from the Chincha Islands, on the coast of Perq, a caigo of this 
valoable manore. It was shipped by and ibr acooont of the P»* 
rovlan Goano Company, and Is warranted pore, and of the beet 
qoality. Price 

Under one ton, 3 cents per lb. 
One to five tons, 660 per ton of 2940 lbs. 
Five to ten tons. 655 do. do. 

Over ten tons, $50 do do. 

For sale in bags, in small qoantltles, at Thompson's stores, 
Bnxridyn, or in larger parcels by 

EDWIN BARTLETT, 42 Sooth street 



FARM FOR MALE, 

For Sale, a Farm containing 150 acres, a4)olnbig the village of 
Comae, Smithtown, Long Island ; 90 acres onder a good state of 
coltivation. the balance In Wood. The bolldlngs consist of a, 
good Dwelling and Bam, and all other 1 ecessary oothooses^— 
Conveyances to the City daily by the Long Island Railroad. 
There are 8 orehards of yoong and thrifty Fniit Trees, such as 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Ploms, and Cherries, all inocolated or 
nalked, and of choice kinds. Also a sofllclency of smaller 
Froits. The Harbor of North Port Is 5 miles distant flram the 
FUm, where Packets sail ahnost daily. 

Price, $5000, two-thirds can remain on Bond and Mortgage^— 

mJWLHAIBL BVIiliS A SOUTH DOmnv UVCWLB* 

A few of the above animals will be exchanced with any one deah 
roos of obtaining them, for well-bred milcn cowa. They 
raised on the Hudson river, and are choice *"lw«aia. 

Apply, post-paid, to the Editor of this paper. 

i 
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VrSW AN «. IMPROVED POUDKETTE 



by the Lodl ManafHcturing Co., may be hnd at the oAoe 
of the t Company, No. 43 Liberty Street, fiew Y<irkt or at their 
factory OB the Ilackenaaek River, la New Jentey. or by letter, 
p*$t maid^ addreaaed to " President of the LwH MannfaUaring 
C»., New York," or firoiii the ioveml agents who advertiee it tot 
•ale, In the country. 

Tenna, Caah^m DeUvenf.^Fm one Banrel. $S; 3 dn., $3.50; 
3 do., tS ; 4 do., and up to 6, at 91.67 each ; 7 do., 91.50. It $10.50 ; 
and $1 JO per Barrel tor any greater quantity — delivered at any 
wharf or {Aace in the City of New Yoirk, ftee of expense. 

The Company have now on hand several thousand barrels of 
their new and improved article, composed of night soil, com- 
pounded with various other subwtancet, every one of which is a 
good manure by itself. 

The Poudrette made by this Company, is diflforent from that 
made by any other concern in Europe or Aoaerica. It contains no 
mw-peat, turf, or meadow mud, or atiy other inert substance ; it 
Is not like the old Ihshloned Poudrette, which will generally only 
last for a single crop, but Its effects will last for years. It haa 
been tried extensively for the last S years on Long uland, in Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and elsewhere, and has answered to such a 
degree, that already a very large increased demand for the next 
■eoaon has been manifested. 

If a*ied according to directume^ it will be found oceordtnyf to 
experimenta which nave been made, to possess the following pro- 
perties : — 

1st. It it quicker in its operation upon venielable matter than 
any ether Poudrette or other Manure. It has ripened com for 
table use in 00 days, and will ripen other crops several weeks 



9d. It is more fertilizing ; and its fructifying Powers are greater 
M pioved by tlie increased yield ; its effects are lasting, and by 
its powers of attraction, it alisorbs from tiie atmosphere, humldi- 

2, ammonia, carbonic add, and nitroten, and retains their fer- 
Iftlng properties, giving them out only as vefletation requires 
them for nutrition, thereby, obviating the enbcts of a long 

dUMIghL 

3d. It will be fimud to be the richest, cheapest, aud best ma- 
BVM now in use. It eavee tm labor^ ite whole eeet In comparison 
with the labor attending barnyard manure. 

4th. Potatoes manured with Poudrette, are not subject to Rot, 
cv other disease, aa when manured with barnyard manure. 

fl3t. 

FAAMS FOR SAJLL*. 

The VBxm in West Grolon, known as 00 acres in the North 
Baal comer of Lot No. 03 Locke, consisting of a Fhrm House 
nearly new. Bam, and about Forty acres of improvement sur- 
rounded by a good fence, and now occupied by Robert Armstrong. 
Price, $1,500. One Thousand Dollois con remain on Mortgage 
for Ten yean, at iefol interest, half yearly. 

Also, 
The Fum known as tlje State 100 ^res in the South ISast cor^ 
ner of Lot No. S, Cicero, about a mile from the town of Brewer- 
ton, on the outlet of Oneida Lake, consl^ttnc of an Improvement 
of 40 acres fenced, with log buildings, ana 00 acres of Wood- 
lands. 

Also, 
The Fnrm known aa the State 100 acres in the South East comer 
4if Lot No. 54 Hannibal, a short distance from the town of Ful- 
ton, on the Oswego River, good woodland, with a small clearing. 

Also, 
The Wood Lot known aa the State 100 acres In the South East 
eonwr of Lot No. 5 Manllnsi a few milea from Syracose, and in a 
food nel^beriiood. 

Also, 
WoodloCknownoatheS. lOOocrs. in the 8. E. c of Lot No. 7 Solon. 

" " Survey 50 acres »' " " " 95 - 

M M «< BQ it U M U U QA U 

U U U 50 14 41 JJ. y^^ 14 U 38 M 

m 44 M 50 " " N. E. " " 39 " 

« 4444 50**" S. E. " "58** 

- " Sob. 1 83 " " " of lot 78 - 

** 44 44 ^ 30 4« tt 44 44 *U U 

«• ** Snrvey 50 " "N.W.cor.of •« 98 " 

** Stale 100 *' •* " »ofL.Na65Vinll 

" Survey 50 " ** N. E. " "68 " 

« ** '* 50 " " N. W. •* ♦• 60 " 

Apoly to J AS. L. BRINCKERHOFF, 
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No. 39 Laight fltteet, city of N. T. 



^exerai* agexcy for the a>i£rican agri- 
culturist. 

Mr. Alonio Sherman, ttt Trambull, Falrfleld County, Oonnectl- 
cnt, la hereby appointed General Agent of the American Af^cul- 
tvilit, with auuioitty to i^ipolnt Sub-Agents in any part of the 
t7nlted States ; and we hereby recommend him to the attention 
of our friends wherever he may go, and hope they wiU extend 
Mch old and aaajstanee to him, aa will ferward the oltfect In 
wUeh ha ia engBged. 

AAXTON Ife MILEB^ MS BiQaiway, N. T. 



FASTOiiFF ujksrwmwutT* 

The anbocriber has much pleasure in stating, that he can exe- 
cute orders for canes of the above hlg^y valuable and nrach 
esteemed Raspberry, unequalled for the extiaatdlnary sine of Its 
fruli, and richness of flavor. In England it la oonalderad aopeiior 
to all other varieties, and at various hortleultunl ezhiUtkma, has 
carried off the prixe«. Dr. Lindley*s opinion of It la thna expreae- 
ed :- " We fina it merits all that haa been atated la fevor of its 
excellence. The fralt la very laige, obtusely eonleal, and of rich 
flii vor. The plants bear ifbundantly, and in long succesakm.** 

It is scarcely necessary to recnramend It more fally, or wlift 
eroater confidence to the notice of the public. It contlnnea In hi^ 
perfection throughout the autumnal months, and reqntrea do other 
treatment than that oidlaarily bestowed on the older varieties. 

Fine canes are ready for delivery, and can be sent with 
to any part of frio United States, upon the following terms : 

F&ckages containing S5 canes, - • fS M 

Do do 13 do, 5 « 

Single canes, SS 

These plants are weuramted the true IkeUljf Rmafhtrrf; and aa 
the stock is limited, early orders only can secure a few piaals. 

Orders addressed to Uie undersigned will leeelve attentkni — 
and from unknown ai^licants, a remittance, or sadafectoryre fcf 
ence is requested. M. J. HOWAluD. 

HortieutturtU Oetrdeme% ftuehing, I,, I. 



AGRIGUIiTUAAJL dc BUSINBSS ACIENCY. 

Knowing the convenience that each aa Aieney will be to hia 
distant friends, the subscriber oflbrs his sendees for the mrehaaa 
of Match and Single Horses, Cattle, Sheep, fcc 

Wagons, Carts, and Carriages. 

Plows, Cultivators-, Harrows, Rollers, OotU'flhaUOTB, Cofa and 
Cob-Grinders, Threshing-Machines, Ctaaln^leapen Hone-FowcK, 
and all other ngricultnral Implements. 

Seeds and Merchandize of every kind. 

.Xfoaares. — ^Peruvian and African CNiaao, Growid Flasier, 
Ground Bones, Oyster Shell and Stone Lime, he. 

Agricultural and other Books. 

From his long experience as a former and stoek-toeeder, aad 
general acquaintance with bustnesa, the aubaeriber trusts that he 
shall be able to give saHsfoction. The commission charged for 
his services in purchasing <Nr selUng, vriU be moderate. C^ah or 
produce must invariably be In hand before orders can be eae> 
cuted. A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway, New Yortc 

THC AlHfilRIGAN AISIUCIJl.TCritlS'F. 

Publlahad Monthly, each number contalttlngaB pages, royal oc- 
tavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; sfaigle mimbeiai Tea 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist oontalns bat One sheet, sab 
Ject to newspaper postage only, which is one cemt in the State, er 
within 100 miles of Its publication, and ono amda half cemU If over 
100 miles, without the State. 

^T'Rnut through Poetmaetere^ «a the lam aUema. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the numbers of this work mon^ 
ly, or advertialng it, ^11 be ftmSshed a copy gratia, upon sondlag 
such notice to this office. 



CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
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i* tlu moit heaiU^iil, tie vwU uttfti, end the mott noUi onpbyintirf o/mi 



NEW YORK, MARCH, 184g. 



A. B. Au-XN, Editor. 



Saztoh & -Miles, Publishers, 205 Broadway. 



FENCES^No. i. 
HiTixo shown in om last ike enonitons expense 
to the cmntry ol fencee, and the injustice and tjrranDy 
of the natem, 'we will now nudeitake to instruct out 
iMden how a gnat propcttiim of them may he dis- 
pensed widi. 

1. Compel all, by the most rigid laws, to keep 
fiteir Bkiek np in stnxw enclosures ; or, if permitted to 
nam, let them be in the cue of «ome one responiible 
fat all inJQiies they may do to their neighbonL 

2. Adopt the soiling system wfaererer feasible. 
For a conTincii^ aigatnent in favor of this mode of 
feeding stock, we wooU refer to the example of Mr, 
Fell, aa gtren in pan 70 of this No. The labor and 
troi^ of soUii^ naa been gieaily mi 
one need only piactise it jodJcionsly 
aewon, to be conTlAeed of this. 

8. Lenda which an too poor or too rocky for e 
profitable lotatioD of crops, should be tnroed intc 
dteap pastore^ and managed in the same way w 
the downs an in Spain, En^and, and other parts of 
die world. Sheep an gentle animals, and easily t«< 
'1 and kept within bonnds. A faithful boy. 



portioDinRtbe 
nepeeti«iy c 



can unite. their sheep, pro- 
D the qqantit; of land ttiey 
y own, and then place them under the care 
of a singte ahefJwnl. These flocks may be distin- 
gniahed by each owner pntfing hie distinctiTe mark 
afMB Amb. These ahoaU ba brought home to be 
floaled or hoidled in a feeding endosnn every erea- 
ing, and than tamed ont agau on the hilla or ptains 
on the following nunii^, if Aen be any danger 
of thai wandahng at night into contignoiu fields of 
growing CH9K 

If Hay DM dtaina to an how easily 
AneiM^be ' ■-*■ 



valley of the Connecticut, and especially sl^ and 
e-itaroine the system practised in the town of Notth- 
ampton, MaeeacbiuettB. The meadows here an 
several miles wide, and subject to be overflowed every 
spring; no fences can therefore be maintained npon 
Inem. To preserve the ciope from deatniclion, all 
EuiimalH ronniug at large aie placed under the care of 
a responsible person, who dves bonds to tbe town to 
make good anjr injuries they may commit Every 
owner of an animal then pays this person eo mnca 
per week for taking care of them. It is a pleasing 
sight to see a large herd of cows onder the superin- 
tendence of one man, a couple of small boTB, and 
dogs, qnietly browsing over open fields taroudt 
the day, and as they retnra to the village, regulady 
'~ at the domicils of their respective owners for the 
„ :, and again gather together the next morning, to 
renew their feeding abroad. Iliousands of acres m 
the south-east end of Long Island are pastured by 
cattle under the can of keepers, thus savuig the ne- 
aity of fences. Nantucket and other iuands are 
pastured in the same way; and it only requires s 
little obliginpess, bonestv, and honor, among the 
people at large (which all have, save a few land 
ptTotei), to adopt this system throughout the whole 
country. 

The system of non-fencing forced upon the hrmers 
of the valley of the Connecticut, by the annual over- 
flow of the waters, is at last begtnmi^ to be ad^ited 
on the poM mxhr njJands in its Twimly. Tbeftnc- 
ing of dtese landii hitherto had geneially ceet mon 
iImo they weie worth; tbe conaeqtience waa. that 
thowaod* of Bcrea had been given np (o open coa- 
mon, as ntwly valnelese, or to die slow, stonlad 
growth (rf a very pom quality of wood. But now 
that this great and totallr unDeceesary expense is 
aavad the owners of the had, ihef sn again bagtB- 
uing to cnltiMe ud impmve it. 
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EXPEBtMENTS ON BIB. PELL^B FAAM. 



We do not know a more lovely country than the 
valley of tbe Connecticut One may travel along its 
borders mile after mile» and scarcely see a fence. 
This looks like the country indeed, and not like a 
aeries of miserable, ufly fenced cattle pens, and crop- 
ped-prisons. The valley is picturesquely checkered 
vith diveraified crops of'grass and grain, and is own- 
ed in patches from a single acre up to one hundred. 
The division lines are designated by comer-stones at 
each end of ihe several lots, which terminate on cross- 
paths, or roads made permanent ijghts of way by pre- 
scription or immeraorml usage. These boundaries are 
respected by all, and such a thing as a lawsuit or 
difficulty of any kind regarding them, has never been 
known in most of the towns, although the country 
has been settled for two centuries. 

Heaven made the prairies of the west an open 
country, and to be cultivated as such ; but man has 
come in with his accursed fences, to cut up, mar, and 
despoil it of its highest natural beauty ; and in addi- 
tion to all this, subject himself to a never-ending, 
grinding, and totally unnecessary tax, that the first 
settlers, above all, are very unable to bear. How 
much better would it be for (hem to arrest this tyran- 
nical and odious system before it gets so strongly es- 
tablished that ages must pass away before it can be 
thrown off? Chir only hope in the country is, for 
every person to commence a reform upon his oum 
farm, by adopting the soiling system, aftd abolishing 
fences wherever practicable. To do this they must 
cultivate the better portions of their lands b^ a judi- 
cious rotation of crops, and in the best possibly man- 
ner, leaving the poorer parts for stock grazing. 
Wherever we go we see land brought under cultiva'> 
tion, so rocky, rough, and poor, that the crops will 
not pay the expenses even of plowing and planting. 
Such lands ought not to be broxen up till they can he 
done so profitably ; till then let them be kept in pas- 
ture. It IS preposterous to suppose that land which 
only yields 10 bushels of wheat or rye per acre, 15 
of oats, 20 of com, 100 of potatoes, or one ton of 
hay, will pay the expenses of cultivation. It oucht 
to be rich enough naturally, or be made so, to double 
these crops on the average, before it is brought into 
tillage. It is a mistaken idea also to suppose that 
grass will run out in any kind of land. If pastures 
are properly sumaged, they may be kept m good 
grass as long as the world lasts. 

To PRXVEirr mouldwo ik Books, Ink, Pasts, and 
LBATiqpi. — Collectors of books will not be sorry to 
learn that a few drops of oil of lavender will insure 
their libraries from this pest A single drop of the 
tame will prevent a pint of ink from mouldiness for 
an;^ length of time. Fbste may be kept from mould 
entirely by this addition ; and leather is also eflfectu- 
ally secured from injury by the same agency. 

Liia^--Qne ivmer saved his clover from destmc- 
tion by the slug or small snail, on land bearing a 
wheat crop, by a slight dressing of powdered lime, 
scattered through a clover seed machme late in die 
eveninff, when the insects were busy at work. Lime 
would De frequently useful if applied in this manner. 
Sown in moderate quantity on light land, it will bring 
In white dover ; it is said also tliat it will destroy the 
fuDgua which caoiet the rot in potatoee. 



EXPERIMENTS ON MIL PELL'S FARM.* 
In a short and imperfect account which appeared 
in our last volume of the farm of Mr. Ftell, in Ulster 
County, our readers will recollect we intimated, that 
we hoped at a future day to be able to ^ive some of 
his valuable experiments to tbe public. We now 
commence, and shall continue them from month to 
month, trusting his example may be followed by othen 
of our friends, and that from them also we may be 
allowed to record an account of the same in our pages. 

CULTURE OF WHEAT. 

First Experiment. — On the 1st of September,* ]#42, 
a field containing 20 acres was prepared for wheat 
The seed used was the white flint, weighing 60 lbs. 
per bushel. It was prepared for sowing by soaking 
ki in strong brine four houre, then draiuM through a 
sieve, and spread upon the bam floor, and a dry com- 
position, highly fertilizing, sifted upon it, at the rate 
of one bushd of composition to ten of the seed wheat, 
which adhered to the seed as it dried. It v^as then 
sown at the rate of three bushels per acre, and 300 
bushels of oyster-shell lime spread over the field, and 
the whole harrowed in tofl;ether. Two men foUowed 
the harrow, ohe sowing clover seed, at the rate of a 
bushel per acre, and the other, on the same land, at 
the rate of half a bushel of timothy seed per acre. 
After that the sround was twice hanowed and rolled. 
The wheat and grass grew luxuriantly during the fol- 
lowing season, and presented throughout a pofeetly 
healthy and deep ^reen appearance. Adjoining this 
another field, containing 10 acres, was sown wim tbe 
same kind of wheat, in a dry state. This land was 
not limed. The wheat grew well the next seaacMi 
until it blossomed, after which it appeared aicklj. 
About this time the grain vras formed, msecta attacked 
it, and the crop was totally destroyed. The straw 
was covered with rust, and unfit for any purpose except 
manure. The wheat on the 20 acre lot was cut in 
the milk, commencing on Monday morning ; on the 
Saturday following it was ground into flour. Tlie 
grain weighed 64| lbs. per bushel, and was awaided 
a premium by the American Institute, as ^ beat ol 
forty-three parcels exhibited. 

It veas supposed by many faimen, that so laise a 
quantity of lime as 300 bushels per acre would have 
injured the land, it being a sandv loam. The gnaa 
seed grew finely, and has yielded since three tons of 
hay per acre. 

Second ExperimeaL^^ln September, 1843, a field 
of 30 acres was sown vrith prepared wheat, and top- 
dressed with chareoal dust, at the rate of 62 buefada 
per acre. It grew rapidly, veas not attac^»d by rust, 
mildew or hli^t, when nelds near it were almost de- 
sUxyyed. A small portion of the lot, which had re- 
ceived by accident a laife supply of charcoal dust, 
produced at the rate of 78| bushels of wheal per 
acre. The grain was cut when the straw preeented 
a yellow appearance four inches above tibe ground. 
At that stage of ite gron^, a milky substance oould 
be ex pres s e d readily Tram the kernels, by gentie pres- 
sure of Ae forefinger and thumb. It was allowed to 
remain duee days on the field, when it was carried to 
the bam and threshed out immediately. It weighed 
64 lbs. per bushel, and sold for 12| cento above the 
market price bv weight A few acres were left staiMU 
in^, and cut fluee weeks after, when othen in the 
neif^iboiliood himatod tb^r wJiMf. lUe pofed 
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flraall, ahriyelled, and weighed 56 Ibe. per bushel. 
The straw bad lost its most nutritious substances, 
was much lighter than that cut earlier, and was con- 
sequently less valuable. Mr. Pell thinks that after 
the stem turns vellow near the ground (there being 
no connection Between the root and the tassel), the 
kernel wastes daily. By early cutting, nearly all 
the saccharine matter is preserved in the straw, and 
it is thus rendered almost as valuable for fodder as 
hay. If the straw could be returned immediately to 
the field and plowed under, it would doubtless prove 
a more valuable manure than if concocted into excre- 
ment by passing through the animal, for this reason : 
by the analysis of Sprengel, it contains potash, soda, 
lime, magnesia, alumina with a trace of iron, silica, 
snlphtuie add, and chlorine. In passing through the 
animal it assists to f onp the whole animal economy ; 
and as manure is devoid of a laige portion of all the 
sabstances mentioned, the grain contains precisely 
the same substances, in different quantities. To prove 
this, Mr. Pell sowed some wheat on a pane of glass, 
and covered it with straw, not allowing any earth to 
come in contact with it This grew as well as if it 
had been sown in earth, but unfortunately was de- 
stroyed by accident before it came to maturity. In 
France the same experiment was tried, and fully sue- 

Tkird Ezpmm^nf.— On the 9th of October, 1844, 
the tops from a potato field were gathered into a heap 
and burnt, and the ashes returned with a view of sow- 
ing wheat. The seed was then prepared thus : soak- 
ed four hours in brine that would buoy up an egg ; 
then scalded with boiling hot salt water mixed with 
peail-ash passed throuen a sieve ; distributed thinly 
over the bam floor, and a dry composition sifted on 
it, composed of the following substances. Oyster- 
shell lime ; charcoal dust ; oleaginous charcoal dust ; 
ashes ; Jersey blue sand ; brown sugar ; salt ; Peru- 
vian guano ; silicate of potash ; nitrate of soda ; and 
sulphate of ammonia. After sprinkling this compo- 
sition on the wheat, the sun was permitted to shme 
upon it half an hour, when the particles became as it 
were crystallized upon the grain. In this state it 
-was sown at the rate of 21 bushels per acre, directly 
on the potato ground, from which tne tops only had 
been removed, and plowed in to the depth oi five 
inches ; harrowed once ; a bushel of timothy seed then 
sown to the acre, and harrowed twice. At the expi- 
ration of 15 days the wh^ was so far above ground, 
as to be pronounced by a neighbor in advance of his 
which had been sown on the 1st of September, in the 
usual manner, without any preparation. Contiguous 
to this, prepared wheat was sown on carrot and tur- 
nip ground, the tops not having been removed, and 
plowed in together with like success. Another field 
a^<nning, 3 bushels of wheat were sown per acre, in 
a dry state, on potato groipd first plowed and har- 
rowed, and after sowing, twice harrowed. The first 
parcel, although plowd in to the depth of 5 inches, 
was 2^ inphes high before the last appeared above 
ground. 

The following oomposition of Mr. Pell's own 
compounding was then spread by hand broad cast 
over the whole field, at an expense of $3 per acre : 
stable manure; dry cliarcoal dust; hickory wood 
soot; bone dust; oleaginous charcoal dust; oyster- 
i^eil lime ; decayed leaves; leached ashes; unleached 
ashes; guano; sal soda ; nitrate of potash ; fine salt; 



poudrette; horn shaving; refuse sugar; ammoniacal 
liquor ; blood ; sulphunc acid ; maenesia ; plaster of 
Paris; plaster from walls ground; decayed grass; 
decayed straw; decayed weeds; fish; refuse oil; 
sea weed ; oxide of iron ; and oxide of manganese* 
The object being to furnish food for the growing cropt 
every substance required for its sustenance was sought 
for in this composition. By Sprengel's analysis, all 
cereal grain, peas, beans, carrots, potatoes, tumipst 
clovers, and grasses, contain chlorine, potash, phos- 
phoric acid, soda, sulphuric acid, lime, silica, magne- 
sia, oxide of manganese, alumina, and oxide of iron» 
with the exception of wheat, which has no oxide of 
manganese, and but a small portion of iron. 

Fourth Experiment, — On tie 29th of October, 1844, 
eight bushels of wheat were sown to the acre on sod 
ground, and then plowed in beam deep and harrowed 
four times. The result of this will be given next fall; 

If the two last above experiments should result 
favorably, the farmer will be enabled to use his com, 
potato, and other root ground — which is always left 
m the best possible tilth by these crops — for wheat or 
rye, instead of allowing it to remam idle, as is the 
present custom, until the ensuing spring. 

Soiling. 

TreatmerU of Milch Cows, — During the summer, 
Mr. Pell's cows are kept in the bam yard and soiled. 
They are fed three times per day, at stated hours, and 
in addition to their ordinary food, receive at 12 o'clock 
each day ei^ht quarts of wheat bran, wet with water. 
The general feeding; is dry hay, green grass, green 
com stalks, occasionally a few potatoes, ana salt 
whenever the cows feel a disposition for it Water 
they have free access to at all times of the day and 
night, and should never be without it An experi- 
ment was tried of giving the cows water only tnree 
times each day, immediatelyafter eating their food, 
and they seemed satisfied. They were then constant- 
ly supplied, and drank freely nine times in one day, 
t^ing apparently as much at each draft as when 
allowed water only three times ; so that, in reality, 
when permitted to drink only three times a day, they 
must have suffered much from thirst in the interims. 

When the weather is very hot or rainy, the cows 
have sheds made partially under ground, into which 
they can retire and ruminate undisturbed. With (his 
treatment they constantly take on fat, and secrete 
twice the quantity of milk that they would if allowed 
to run at large. During the past summer the cows 

Sive an averase of 16 auarts of milk daily, and in 
e fall were nt for the butcher. In winter they are 
kept in stalls in a warm bam, littered freely, as occa- 
sion requires, and daily curried and robbed. When 
the weather is fine, they are tamed into the bam-yard 
for exercise in the middle of the day. Twice a day 
they are fed Cut oat and wheat straw, with a smau 
quantity of bran sprinkled over it, for the sake of 
which they eat their allowance entireljr up, and once 
a day cut hay ; they are salted four times a week, 
and have roots, such as beets, carrots, potatoes, or 
turnips once a week. By cutting the straw and hay, 
cattle are enabled to eat their meal in 25 minutes; 
whereas, if uncut, they are engaged in masticating 
their food half the night, the ubor and fatigue of 
which deprives them of the necessaiy time required 
for their rest 
^ Advantage cf Hm Soiling filtoeft.— Mr. Pell carted 
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from his barn-yard 230 loads of manure on the 10th 
of May, which was made in the preceding six months. 
On the lOth of November, from the same yard, he 
carted 236 loads more, averaging 30 bushels per load, 
made within the six months following the lOth of 
May. Five cows only were kept, which thus made 
466 loads of good manure in one year. During the 
summer, leaves, straw, &c., were constantly thrown 
into the yard, and occasionally covered with charcoal 
dust, ilach cow voided in six months 6,000 lbs. of 
trine, which was absorbed by the refuse, and its 
strength retained by the charcoal dust, eypsum, &c. ; 
the manure, therefore, was intrinsically worth the 
New York city price, viz., $1 the wagon load, or 
$466. 

In addition to making this ^eat quantity of manure, 
the other advantages of soiling are: 1. No cross 
fences are required on the farm. 2. The cows give 
twice as much milk as when runnmg at laise. 

3. They are fit for the shambles in the fall, being &t. 

4. They are always ready to be milked. 6. They 
are never worried by being driven to and from the 
j^ture. 6. They eat all the refuse grass, which 
would otherwise be lost 7. Eight acres will keep 
them longer and better than 40 would depastured. 
8. The fields are always in order, not being poached 
by their feet in wet weather. 9. The person is not 
much longer in cutting their food ana giving it to 
them, than he would be in driving them to and from 
their pasture. 10. Manure enough is saved to pay 
the interest on a large farm. Numerous other eood 
xeasons might be given if the above are not consi&red 
sufiicient. 

The above experiment of Mr. Pell, showing the 
superiority of the soilingsystem, is strongly corrobo- 
istod by others made in jBurope, though probably un- 
known to Mr. P. when he commenced his. We 
quote from a speech recently made before a meeting 
of the Lame Farming Society, in Ireland, by Mr. Do- 
naghy. Superintendent of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Lame National School. 

<<Mr. Smith, of Deanston, a gentleman, whose 
scientific and practical knowledge, as an agriculturist, 
has placed him in the first rank of the iniprovers of 
the soil, is no mean authority in support oi tiie soiling 
syptem. In tiie summer of 1841, he made an experi- 
ment on a dmry of twenty cows, pasturing the one- 
half and house-feeding the other. He selected them 
as equally as possible, in point of carcase, condition, 
and milkmff quality. The result of his experiment 
ms, that the cows house-fed save their mOk more 
unifoimly, and more plentimlly, and continued 
throughout in excellent health, and improved in con- 
dition from BOs, to 40«» per head over those at pasture. 
The cows house-fed were kept on three-quarters of a 
statute acre each, whilst those that were pastured re- 
quired one and a quarter acre of pasture, and a quar- 
ter acre of cut grass and vetches, making one acre 
and fr-half for each ; so that, upon the whole, about 
the one-half of the extent of ground necessary for the 
keep of cows at pasture, was sufficient for those kept 
in the house. I could adduce abundance of other 
proof, from equaDy respectable gentiemen, in support 
of the superioritv of ttiis system to that in general 
practice ; out I shall content myself with merdy say- 
uiff, that if, according to Mr. Blacker, a gentieman 
who deserves tiie best dianks of the agricultural oom- 
ttunity. tfane cows coaU be ]npt ooitte same ttdent 



of ground as is at present required to keep one— «iid 
I have not the slightest doubt hut that, by proper 
management, they could — the benefit thus resulting to 
the farming interest would be immense. But the in- 
crease of milk and butter consequent on its adoption, 
would not be the only resulting advantage-— the in- 
crease of the manure heap woiud be equally advan- 
tageous. No farmer, I care not how good his prac- 
tice in other respects may be, can farm pn^fitabiy, 
without a plentiness of manure. Now, it has been 
calculated, on an average, that cows are not kept in 
the house, at present, more than eiriit houra each 
dav, throughout the year. If such be te case, and 
I have no reason to question the correctness of the 
calculation, would not a cow, which is house-fed 
summer and winter, produce three times as much 
available manure as one pastorad ? If, then, aoooid- 
ing to Mr. Smith's opinion, two cows could be kept 
in the place of one, six tiroes as much manure could 
be made — ^if Mr. Blackei*s views be correct, nine times 
as much manure could be realized. I contend, tfaeie- 
fore, that the general adoption of this system would 
do away with a great deal of the poverty, privationa, 
and misery, with which the small fttrmen are at pro- 
sent beset And how ? By increasing the means of 
subsistence. If we look at Belgium, with a popula- 
tion of 321 to the square mile ^and an inferior soil to 
ours), and compare the condition of its inhabitBiits 
with that of the inhabitants of our own oounliy, in 
which the population does not exceed 263 to the 
square mile, the contrast, on our part, is meiandioly. 
But the Belgians pursue a rmdar rotation of crop- 
pins, house-feed their cattie, keep urine tanks, &c ; 
and, by superior management, are in the aijoTment 
of a degree of comfort and happiness to vriim the 
lower dasses of Irishmen are uttw strangers.** 

Swine tLVvvma at large. — ^We know of no 
practice more to be reprehended among fatmets, than 
to let their hogs ran at large and confl;r^;ate about 
their doora when they are fed. Here they stir up a 
deep mortar bed of mud with their beastly feet and 
snouts, and add to it the droppings of their odious 
filth, and the decaying heaps of corn cobs from which 
they have shelled their food, making the approach to 
manj farm-houses dirty and disgusting in the extreme. 
A pi^ of a fine breed, clean, and in good ccmdUion, 
is, like other stock, a pleasant siriit aioughWrhen 
kept in his proper place ;^ but bnni^t out in bold re- 
lief near the house, he is extremely <ii^gttstiiig and 
filthy. By letting h<^ ran at large they are for ev^ 
in mischief, and put the farmers to much extra ex- 
pense in fencing; they glean litde alnroad, md sadly 
waste their JQesti in roaming; and what is quite as 
important to' many, they uso waste tiieir manuie. 
Keep them up in pens or close fenced fields, soffi- 
ciend^ distant from the house to prevent ^beat odor 
reaching it, let the wind blow as it list It is best 10 
let swine run m orchards ; here they are kept out of^ 
harm's way, and thrive well on the fruit 

To upRovx Feah Tubes akb ibkib FiaoiT. — 
When planted in a clay soil, mix sand and little to- 
gether at the rate of one of the former to two of die 
latter, and apply a boshei or so round each tne 
Sea sand founa mixed with sliell fish is adniraUefor 
this puTDose, and we premime dat ahdl mad wooU 
be equally good. 
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To KEEP UP A HOIST ATMOSFHXBX FOR CVTTIMGS.— • 

In vifiiting conserratories, we have frequently heard 
complaints from those who had the care of them, of 
the dificalty of keeping up a moist atmosphere during 
the propagation of cuttings. For their benefit, we 
here present a plan for iht same, which we have 
taken from the (^rdeners* Chronicle. We can recom- 
mend it as a ^ood one, from having seen it in success- 
lul operation m conservatories in mis vicinity. 

Explanation, — a, The cover 
of a hand<«la8s. 
6, The mune-work of ditto. 

c, A tray or riddle, having 
a bottom made of copper-wire, 
or perforated zinc, to receive 
soil wherein to plant cuttinss. 

d. An earthen pan, filkd 
witik water. 

^, Cuttings. 

Place the pan upon the ground, and the tiay upon 
the pan, and over these put a hand-glass. 

N. Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Annual Mbetino, 1845. 

The Annual Meeting, for the choice of officers, &c, 
was held in the main hall of the Old State House, on 
Thursday, the 15th of January, John P. Bbskman, 
President of the Society, in the chair. 

lUwnii 0/ the Officers, ^c— The Treasurer, Tho- 
ICAS HiLL&ocsE, 01 Albany, read a statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures dunng the year, for which he 
mbmitted the Vouchers. It appoired, by this state- 
ment, that the receipts and (usbunements for the 
year 1844 were as follows : 

^ — * ^ 

Interest on $3000 invested in stock - $S10 00 

Donation fkom John Gieig - • 50 00 

Geo. Vail - - 25 00 

Robert Donaldson • 12 00 

J. P. Beekman • 50 00 

J. McD. Mclntyie <• 20 00 

Joel Rathbone - - 25 00 

Wm. H. Sewaid - 50 00 

Receipts at Show .... 3,723 80 

Appropriation from the State • - 700 00 

$4,865 80 
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Premiama . • . • . $i,600 50 

Balance due former Treasurer • - 114 23 
Recording Secretary, for clerkship in 

charge of the State Agricultural Hall 550 00 

Expenses at Show .... 300 00 
Snbecription to Colman's European 

Agriculture 100 00 

Design for Diploma - • . • 50 00 

Binding 32S 00 

Printing and advertising, - - • 409 34 

Incidental 481 84 



$3,933 91 

The Corresponding Secretary, Bsmjaioh P. John- 
son, of Rome, made an interesting report conoeminff 
fua^ labcm for the year— mentiomng the extent ana 
ntisfactory character of his correspondenoey &c. He 
submitted snndrv valuable papen and essays received 
from eoirespondents in difierent states, for msertionin 
the annual volume of Transactioiis; and congmtolated 

the Socie^ on its cheering proroects of siEtMidiM IMS- 
fnhnaiL 



The Recording Secretaiy, Hzhst 0*Rxillt, re* 
ported briefly on the operations of the Society, as fsr 
as duty devolved upon him in chaiKe of the business 
at the State Society's Hall—remarking that he was 
preparing a full statement fnmi the records of the 
year, to oe submitted to the public authorities as re* 
quired by law. 

L fFAeol.— First premium awarded to Matthew 
Watson, of Canandaigua — ^he having raised two hun* 
dred and fifteen bushels of wheat on four acres and 
twelve poles of ground— or nearly fifty-two and a half 
bushelsper acre. 

II. Com, — The first premium on com was not 
awarded. The Committee award the second premium 
on com to J. F. Osbom, of Port Byron, Cayuga 
county — ^his crop being two hundred and thirteen 
bushels and three-eighths of a bushel, on two acres 
of land. 

Several applications in reference to wheat and com 
crops were rejected, owing to defects in the state- 
ments of applicants— the measurement of the ground 
and other particulan not being properly cotified. 
The Comnuttee on Wheat and Com crops reported 
by Joel B. Nott, of Guilderland, their chairman. 

Note on the Com CuUwre. — In connection with the 
report on com crops, Mr. Enos, of Madison county, 
mentioned some mteresting facts connected with ms 
cultivation of com, in reply to inquiries from many 
gentlemen in the meeting. The crop of Mr. Enos 
was unfortunately pfecluoed from competition, by the 
fact that the papera on the subject failea to reach Alba- 
ny in season for the present meeting. The reported 
product was extraoidmary— one hundred and forty- 
seven bushels to the acre. On motion of Mr. £» 
Comstock, of Oneida^ Mr. Enos was reauested to 
furnish the Society with a detailed report of his nn>- 
cess in raising this hxfgd crop. The statement of ex- 
periments on the culture of com, made for a series 
of yean bv Mr. Geor^ Geddes, of Onondaga, it may 
here be aoded, are of mterest akin to that excited 1^ 
the experimental wheat farm of Gen. Harmon, of 
Monroe county ; and will be found among the con- 
lents of the forthcoming volume of Transactions. 

m. 1. Barley. — ^Fi»t premium to Stephen B. Dad- 
ley, of East Bloomfield, Ontario county-^his crop 
being sixty-nine bushels and ninety-hundredths per 
acre, on a lot of two acres. The second premium 
was awarded to William Wright, of Vernon, Oneida 
coun^— his crop being fifty budiels and fbr^-seven 
pounds per acre, on a lot of two acres. The third 
premium was given to Nathaniel Wrkht, of ihe 
same place — ^his crop being forty-seven bushds and 
twenW*five pounds per acre, on two acres of Kroond. 
Bani bradlej, of East Bloomfield, stated that ne had 
raised fifty-nve bushels and three pounds on an acre ; 
but the nue of the Society re^uinng two acres, this 
crop was excluded — ^there being only one acre and 
two rods in his lot Several other crops weri excluded 
from competition, owing to defective returns. 

2. Oate. — ^The first premium to Sedi Lawton, of 
Washington, Dutchess county — ^his crop being one 
hundred and twenty and one-quarter bushels per 
acre. The second premium to F. J. Osbom, of Port 
Bjrron, Cayuga county— >his crop being one hundred 
and four bushels per acre, on a tot of two acres and 
nine rods. Several stetements were necessarily re- 
jected, through the imperfection of returns. There 
were no competUon im the praniums on lya and 
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peas, or on com sown broadcast. The committee re- 
ported by Ebenezer Mack, of Tompkins county, their 
chairman. 

IV. Clover Seed.-^A volume of the Transactions 
was awarded to Henry Brown, of Enfield. Tlie re- 
sult on three acres and ten rods of ground was, ten 
bushels of seed, weighing sixty pounds per bushel — 
one bushel and eleven pounds at the rate of fifty-two 
pounds to the bushel ; and half a bushel of tailings, 
wekhing thirty-eieht pounds per bushel. 

V. 1. — Rula BagcL — First premium to John G. 
Smedbeig, of Prattsvilie, Greene county — he having 
raised eleven hundred and sixty bushels on one acre, 
and twenty-one hundred and seventy-three bushels on 
two acres and five rods. The second premium was 
awarded to Henry S. Randall, of Cortland — his crop 
being eieht hundred and twenty bushels per acre. 
The third premium, for seven hundred and twenty- 
four bushels per acre, was awarded to C. B, Meek, 
of Ontario county. 

2. Carrots. — First premium to William Risley, of 
Chautauque — ^his crop being ten hundred and fifty- 
nine bushels per acre. One applicant only. 

3. Mangd Wurtzel, — First premium to C. B. 
Meek — ^his crop being eleven hundred and one bush- 
els per acre. One applicant only. 

4. Sugar Beets— To J. F. Osbom, of Cayuga 
county, Sie third premium — ^his crop being six hun- 
dred and fifty-seven bushels per acre. One applicant 
only. 

5. 6. Potatoes and Cabbages, — No applicants for 
the premiums on either crop. 

VI. Butter.— Only two applications were made for 

Premiums on butter. The committee awarded the 
rst premium to George Vail, of Troy — ^being a silver 
medsu. Mr. Vail's cows are Durhams. Six of them, 
kept on grass feed, produced in thirty days, two hun- 
dred and sixty-two pounds nine ounces of butter — 
averaging for each cow forty-three pounds twelve 
ounces^ The milk of one of these cows was kept by 
itself for thirty days, and yielded in that time fifty- 
two pounds nine ounces of butter. 

Vil. Sheep, — ^The committee, consisting of Major 
Kirby, J. MvDonald M*Intyie, and C. N. Bement, to 
whom was referred the statement of Mr. Henry S. 
Randall, of Cortland '(the only claimant for a premium 
« for the best manage flock of sheep "), awarded 
him a gold medal worth $12. 

Various Committees on A^icultural Books, Essays, 
&c., now reported, which will be spoken of hereafter. 

Election of Officers— 18A5. — The committee of 
three ^m each Senate district, appointed to nominate 
officers for the current year, and also to designate a 
location for the next Annual Fair and Cattle Show — 
through their chairman. Judge Savage, reported the 
following names for officers ; and the nomination was 
nnanim(»usly confirmed by an election acccNding to 
law, viz.:— 

BENJ. P. JOHNSON, of Oneida, President 
1st district— James Lib ox, of N. Y., Vice President 
9d district— Tbos. L. Daviss, of Dutchess, V. P. 
Sd district— £ P. Prsnticx, of Albany, V. P. 
4th district— R W. Doolittle, of Herkimer, V. P. 
9th district — Benjamin Ends, of Madison, V. P. 
6th district— O. C. Crock er, of Broome, V. P. 
7th district— H. S. Randall, of Cortland, V. P. 
8th districlH- 6.W. Patterson, of Chautauque, V.P. 
Dahibl Las, of Erie, Cor. Secretaiy. 



L. Tucker, of Albany, Rec. Secretary. 
Thomas HiLLHoui»£, of Albany, Treasurer. 
Thomas S. Faxon, of Oneida, ] 
E. Kirby, of Jefferson, ajj;*:^,.«i 

Alex. Walsh, of Rensselaer, - ^l^^^i?^ 
George Vail, of Rensselaer, ^emoers. 
J. M'D. McIntyre, of Albany, 

State Fair and Cattle Show of 1845.— The same 
committee dischai^ged their remaining duty by report- 
ing in favor of Utica, as a proper location for the 
next State Fair and Cattle Show — a committee of the 
citizens of Utica, viz. : T. S. Faxon, John Butterfield, 
Alfred Churchill, Benjamin N. Huntington, H. Green- 
man, and David Gray, Jr., having pledged themselves 
to prepare the grounds with all sucn erections as shsJl 
be required by the Executive Committee of the State 
Society, so as to be in all respects ready for the Soci- 
ety to occupy at their next Annual Show, and also to 
furnish such police* officers and clerks as may be re- 
quisite for transacting the business of the Jbair and 
Cattle-Show, without expense to the State Agricultu- 
ral Society. 

The Society then adjourned till seven o'clock in the 
evening ; at which time the members and other friends 
of agriculture met in the Assembly Chamber-, die use 
of wnich was granted for the occasion. 

The Annual Address — Was then delivered by the 
Hen. John P. Beekman ; who, in the course of his 
remarks, reviewed the progress of Agriculture in its 
main features, from an eany period down to the pre- 
sent time. Practical observations on the character of 
modem agricultural implements, as well as theoretical 
views on modern science in its connection with ordi- 
narv farming operations, were blended in the prugrees 
of his discourse, and he referred with feelings of 
strong satisfaction to the onward course of improve- 
ment manifested in the operations of the Agricultural 
community all over the State. He referred to the 
beneficent influence of the legislative bounty, small as 
that bounty is, in stimulating attention to farming 
afiy rs ; and commended the emcient as well as eco- 
nomical spirit with which the legislative appropria- 
tion had been turned to the advancement of agricultu- 
ral improvement He also alluded to the ^ects of 
this improvement upon private happiness and public 
prosperity ; and expatiated on the comforts brought 
within reach of our whole industrious population — 
the humblest among whom, if discreet and enterpris- 
ing, may enjoy comforts which not long ago could 
scarcely be compassed by persons of moderate fortune. 

On concluding his remarks, the speaker (Mr. Beck- 
man) introduced his newly elected successor, 

Mr. Benjamin P. Johnson, who then made a few 
remarks, expressive of his views of the honor con- 
ferred upon him by his election as President of the 
State Agricultural Societ3r— and assured the audience 
that his efforts would be increased by a sense of the 
additional responsibilities devolved upon him by the 
new official posttion in which he had been placed, 
through the partiality of his agricultural friends. He 
urged all around him to remember the motto on the 
escutcheon of our noble State— « Excelsior " — and 
inquired what motto was more consonant with the 
aspirations of those who seek advancement— higher, 
still higher— in the scale of agricultural and int^eci* 
ual progress ? 

it was then, on motion of Judge Jones, of Oneida, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the State Agricultuial 
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Society be tendered to our late President, Dr. Beek- 
mao, for his valuable services in promoting the har- 
mony and interests of the Society during the past 
year — particularly for his able and. eloquent address 
this evening ; and that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to request a copy of said address for publication. 

The committee named under this resolution con- 
sisted of Messrs. Jones of Oneida, Sherwood of Cajru- 
ga, and Kirby of Jefferson. 

On motion of Gen. John J* Viele, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to prepare 
a memorial to the Leeislature, at its present session, 
for a renewal of the Act of 1841 for Promoting Agri- 
culture. 

The committee under this resolution consisted of 
Messrs. Viele, Prentice, Rathbone, Walsh and Tucker. 

And then, after notice being given that the newly 
elected officers of the Society would meet to organi2e 
on the following day, at the Agricultural Hall, in the 
Old State House, the meeting adjourned. 

Henrt O'Reilly, Rec Secfy, 

MEETING OP THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The first general meeting of this new Association 
was held on Monday evenmg, the 10th of January, 
at the rooms of the Historical Society, in this dty, 
And the following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year : — 

Prendent. — Hon. Luther Bradish., 

Vice Pretidents. — Hon. Thxodors Frblirohut- 
8EM ; Jambs Lxnox, Esq.; Jambs Boorkan, Esq. ; 
Dr. A. H. Stevens; Thomas A. Emmet, Esq.; 
Hugh Maxwell, Esq.; Stephen Whitney, Esq. ; 
Shsphard Kmapp, Esq.; Vice Chan<;ellor McCoun; 
Cyrus Mason, B.D.; W. A. Sbelet, Esq.; J. S. 
Livingston, Esq. 

GmtuUing Q2^iccr5^-Major Le Conts, U. S. A., 
Entomology and Zoology; Professor Ren wick, Me- 
chanical Philosophy; w: C. Redpield, Esq., Geolo- 
ff ; Professor fToRRET, Botany ; Professor Draper, 
h]rsiology ; John Johnson, Esq. Rural Architec- 
ture ; Professor Loomis, Meteorology ; Dr. D. P. 
Gardner, Chemistry, D. J. Browne, Esq., Arbori- 
culture. 

Dr. C. C. Grioe, Vetennary Surgery. 

JUeording Secretary. — Dr. H. A Field. 

Qtrreapondmg Secretary. — D^Jay Browns. 

TVeaturer, — A. P. Halsey, Esq. 

PubUeking Committee. — A. B. Allen, Esq. 

Executive Committee. — The President and the two 
senior Vice Presidents ; R. L. Pell, Esq. ; Dr. J. W. 
Draper : Archibald Russel, Esq. ; Edward 
Clark, Esq. ; Dr. J. P. Gardner. 

Though suffering from a recent dislocation of his 
right shoulder, such vras his interest in the- good 
cause, that the Plresident appeared at the hour appoint- 
ed for the meeting of the Association, and after call- 
ing it to order, nmde an eloquent address. 

An admirable and elaborate paper, replete with 
Scientific detail, was read by W. A. Seeley, Esquire, 
proprietor of the Wheat- Sheaf Fam, on Staten Island, 
on Organic and Agricultural Chemi^ry, which elicited 
warm marks of approval, and has since been issued 
from the press. 

The meeting was also addressed by Hugh Max- 
well, £^., Dr. A H. Stevens, Professor Mason, Dr. 
Underhill, and others, in honor and praise of agricul- 
tural pursuits, and their tendency to promote the 
health and genend happinese of oar people. . 



The assemblaee then adjourned to Monday even- 
ing, the third of March. 

We may well congratulate the country on the for- 
mation of this Association, for it numbers already 
among its members several hundred of our most emi- 
nent and respectable citizens. The object of it is, to 
collect and diffuse correct information on Agriculture 
and its kindred sciences. It is proposed to accomplish 
this by the following means : 

1. By founding a Museum of seeds, fruits, speci« 
mens of choice varieties of plants, models of imple- 
ments and buildings; portraits of improved animals; 
together with a collection of geological specimens, 
aim all other objects appertaining to agriculture. 

2. The establishment of a Laboratory for the exam- 
ination of manuren, comppsts, marls — and the inves- 
tigation of the mineral food of plants, fruits and seeds. 

3. The establishment of an Agricultural Library. 

4. The instituting practical and scientific experi- 
ments in these arts ; and essays, papers, and lectures 
for publication in a series of transactions. 

5. The discussion at stated meetings of topics in 
these arts. 

6. The establishment of an interchange of soils, 
plants, fruits, seeds and scions, implements, engrav- 
ings, &c., with other societies and individuals. 

The MEXiciH Pheasant.— We are informed by a 
correspondent, that this splendid bird is of a pecuuar 
species. It is nearly as lai^ as a turkey, with shin- 
ing black plumage, and a amgular jrellowish band at 
the insertion of the beak. We wish some of our 
wealthy merchants who send ships to that country, 
would iftiport a few more pain and acclimate them 
here. We have no doubt this may easily be done. 
They would prove a good addition and great orna^ 
ment to the poultry-yanL We understand a ^air of i 
these birds were brought home in &e Eugeiua, the 
same vessel in which our late minister to dnina, Mr* 
Gushing, came passenger from Vera Cruz. 

Large Crops. — ^An unknown friend has had the 
kindness to send us the proceedings of the Tompkine 
County Agricultural Society, at its meetinflr in Janua- 
ry. Much of the land in tnat section of Uie State is 
very fertile, and the people are remarkable for their 
inteiligence, fine stocK (especially of sheep), and the 
large crops they get from their land. Mr. John Se* 
lover, 2d, of Ithaca, raised from 2 acres, less 10 rods, 
115 bushels (59^ per acre) of wheat, weighing 60 
lbs. per bushel; from 2 7-8 acres, 148^ biuwds of, 
barley ; and from 2| acres, 37| busheb of flaxseed. 
Mr. Brewer raised on 3 acres and 10 rods, about 15 
bushels of clover seed. 

Salt. — A quantity of soil taken oat of a diteh, aid 
full of docks, was entirely cleansed of fhem by the 
application of salt 40 cwt. was added to the soi], 
and mixed for six months previous to being applied 
to three acres; this was spread in January on a use- 
less kind of grass, that cattle would not eat ; a good 
herbage immediately took its place, and it became the 
most valuable part of the field. Salt sown on tomip 
land, and also previous to sowing wheat, is of great 
value. A few handfuls of salt strewn over fiorse 
manure, immediately after being taken ixom the sta- 
ble, combines with the ammonia and retains it Ilusie 
wished Eway by ninsy iittk» pioiQcted from dnii^^ 
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(European ^gtimlinxc. 

Arrival at Hawc—l am travelling so rapidly that 
I am only enabled to put together, in a somew^hat 
disjointed manner, a few observations on agriculture 
here, which I have thus far made. We had a some- 
what rough TOissage of 24 days, and landed at Havre 
on the 5th December. We were agreeably disap- 
pointed in the French Custom-House officers ; they 
merely glanced over our baggage, and dismissed us 
with ail civility and politeness. During the two days 
that we spent in Havre, 1 found much that was new 
and interesting ; but at this dreary season, nothing of 
much agricultural interest 

Gardens in Havre. — About half a mile from the 
Seine, Havre rises abruptly to the height of nearly 
200 feet, and is then beautifully terraced with gar- 
dens and lawns, in the English style. Although in 
the depth of winter, and Sil deciduous trees conse- 
quently stripped of their foliage, these wardens were 
exceedingly beautiful. Commencing below, we were 
conducted by the gardener attached to one of these 
residences up the ascent, winding along the graceful 
curves of dnvea and walks, which were bordered by 
the closely shav^ and bright green turf, and dumps 
of rhododendron, Portugal murel, and the laurustinus, 
with its flowers just bursting into bloom ; their rich 
glossy leaves presenting a very lively appearance at 
this dreary season. There were some rich thick 
masses oi photinia, and a fine hedge of aJatemus. 
In one place, a thorn hedge near a wall was so trim- 
med, that its top projected over upon the summit of 
the wall, and formed its continuation. The steep 
sides of the terraces were supported by wails, on 
which were trained pears, peaches, plums, and grapes, 
and occasionally they were covered with the dark 
rich foliaee of the English ivy. 

It struck me forcibly that this would be a beautiful 
covering for our rou^h stone walls in America. The 
ivy spr^s very rapidly, and planted at distances of 
ttuee or four feet, would very soon cover the whole 
of the wail and, instead of attenuated, irregular 
points and crevices, would then present a mass of 
foliage, forming a livine fenceAbeautiful at all sea- 
sons of the year, (a) But to return to the garden. 
In one place successive terraced shelves, about two 
feet above each other, were cut out of the earth, and 
raised as a sort of stage for potted plants, when in 
flower. 

i. We also visited the estate of M. Boisquard, the 
mayor of a town in the vicinity of Havre. Although 
stripped in a great measure of its foliage, this, too, 
was evidently a place of no common beauty. The 
lawn undulated on all sides from the house, and a 
dicuitous drive of more than a mile was bordered 
with the lively evergreen shrubs, which formed so 
large an attraction in the other gardens. The turf 
was beautifully close and green, and we saw occa- 
sionally fine laige specimens of the European hem- 
lock, balsam fir, Norway spruce, elms, «c. There 
were also some fine hollies, both American and Eng- 
lish. At the distance of about half a mile from the 
house were the green-house and stoves, which were 
healed by hot water. The green-house contained a 

£3d collection of camellias and other plants, well 
own to all amateurs; and in the stove were some 
ran orchides, ericas and cacti. The wliole collection 



im good, altho^ not equal to maoy^ I have seoi 
inAmcrics. 



Norman Horses -^In the stables of M. Boisquard 
we found a pair of very fine horses, of the Normandy 
breed. One was got by an English horse, but the 
other was pure Norman, and one of the noblest ani- 
mals I ever saw. He was a brown, some 17 hands 
high, with immense chest and quarters, and yet he 
showed nne action. His depth of shoulder was near- 
ly three feet, and his limbs were remarkably cImui 
and well made. The groom told us he was six- 
teen years old, and that he would now travel fifteen 
miles per hour. His owner had refused 3,600 francs 
for him. The cart horses used here are mostly of 
Norman blood, but heavy and of medium size— being 
similar to our Canadians. They are used for carting 
to a distance, and with very heavy loads are driven 
entirely by the word of command, four and tvt in a 
team. 

Farts,— On the morning of the 7th December wc 
took the diligence for Pans, and rattled up to Rouen 
at the rate of ten miles an hour ; sometimes with 
nine horses attached to our vehicle, and all at full 
gallop. At Rouen we took the rail-road, and arrived 
in Paris about ten o'clock at night. Here we found 
it cold and unpleasant, and remained merely sufficient- 
ly long to have our passports viseed, and to visit the 
Louvre and one or two other places of interest We 
took the diligence for Marseilles. Although I visilcd 
the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, it was in so hurried a- 
manner, that I shall reserve a description of it until 
I can give it a more thorough examination, on my re- 
turn hither in the spring. 1 paid a flying visit to the 
horse-market, where were collected and exposed for 
sale about 1,000 horses. There were, however, no 
good ones among them; they were mostly poor 
crosses of the Normandy, a breed in its purity of fine 
bone and muscle ; but when crossed with the poor 
French hackneys, producing a set of animals inferior 
in size, and adapted only for draught horses. Yet in no 
city have I seen a greater proportion of fine horses, 
than before the equipages at Paris. 

Road to C/w/ofw.— After leaving Paris we traveUed 
at our usual rapid rate; but from our seat in the 
coups of the diligence, with glass in front and at the 
sides, we could have a very good view of the coun- 
try. It was mostly broad table land, slightly undu- 
lating, and very highly cultivated. I was pleased 
with the very straight plowing, in which some of 
our farmers might take lessons to atlvantage. The 
French plow is very rude and inconvenient. 

On leaching Chalons, we took the steamer down 
the Saone to Lyons, and thence by the Rhone to Avig- 
non and Bcaucaire. The scenery on the Rhone is 
very fine, the Alps towering in the distance, and the 
intervening hills cultivated with vines to their very 
summits. Occasionally were seen a flock of sheep, 
with their shepherd and dog. From Beaucaire I came 
to Nismes. And now that 1 am sufficiently far south 
to feel a mild climate^ I find much to enjoy. 

Nismes and its Nurseries^ Lttcei-ne, tlte Olive and 
Madder. — ^I have not space on this sheet to give much 
of a description of Nismes and its vicinity. I have 
visited one of the largest nurseries in France, some 
ififteen or twenty miles distant. It belongs to the 
Frdres Audibert They have an immense collection, 
but there is not that order and system to which we 
are accustomed on Long Island. The olive is the 
pincipal article of cuhivation here, and is an attiact«> 
vn object in ^floeoery* when it is planted inmaaees. 
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Lucerne is much culdrated here ; and madder to some 
exunL I shall examine the cultivation of Ibis ktter 
crop mimtely when wb get to Sicily, where we pro- 
pose ^oiag from Marseilfes. and tbenee Ibroi^ Italy, 
PniBSUi, AuslTia, Belgium, aod Holland, again to 
Paris, and thence to England, examining, as 1 go, all 
that is inteiestinK in hoiticultuiE. I have sent Dome 
many new satieties of pears and odiei fruits, with 
some three hundred kinds of grapes, to be tested in 
our clitnale. 8. B. Piasons. 

Noma, SoiOh of France. Jan. 2$, 1845. 

(a) We presume our correopondeDt means the 
Irish ivy, as this bears the English name on the Con- 
tinent. It may be seen covering the front walls of 
the Hospital in this city, and the walls of Castle Gar- 
den on the Battery. It stands our climate perfectly ; 
and is of a deep, rich green all winter. The Irish 
ivy is brighter and deeper in its color than the Eng- 
lish, has much larger leaves, and grows four times as 
tapidly. We found, when in England, that it was 
fast taking the place of their own, being greatly 
preferred, lor its saperiority of growth and folii^. 

CDLTURE OF 8TRAWBEBEIES. 

I HATi for several years practised with success the 
following method with m^ sttawber^ beds, and am 
therefore induced to o&r it for publication in your 
p»per. 

The beds are to be formed in the usual manner, 
three feet in width, and marked by lines ranning 
lenKlhwise and transversely, the former being one, 
ana the latter from two to four feet apart^the plants 
to be set at the intersections. 

If Hovey*s Seedling, Melhven, Downton, or other 
variety lequirinr fettilizerH be cultivated, three or four 
of them are sufficient for a bed, to be set at the pointe 
F.as in Fig, 13, and kept trimmed of their runners. 
Now commence ralctng the beds as often as necessary, 
not to get out the weeds and grass, but to keep tAein 



may be allowed to take root in the intermediate 
spaces, and the raking be diaconiinued. They m 
however, be taken out of the way early in the i 



When the runners be^n to crow, they arc 
turned by the take or hand to form rows one 
amrt, lei^wiee of the beds. The rake should be 
ol light constructioD, alwut ten inches wide, and the 
Mth an inch and a-haU long, and an inch apart. 



Fio. J4. 

Towards the close of the season, when the rows 
are fnl]> if plants are wanted for nsw beds, lbs run- 



dine sp 
luldbe 



spring. If not wanted for this purpose, thejr 

■ ' '^ by the rake or other more conve- 

la the spaces between the rows 



Fio. 15. 
fall, or very early in the following 

spring <acconling to soil and climate), tbe bedsshoitla 
be slightly covered with litter of sonie kind for pro- 
tection during the winter, if Deceasary, or at least to 
keep tbe berries from ihe ground. After 'bearing, the 
litter should be immediately taken off and the rake 
put inoperation, which, with very little labor, season- 
ably applied, will keep the bed in exoelient order. 

After two or three years, when it becomes neces> 
sary to renew the beds, it can be done by hoeing oat 
all but a few of the plants, and turning the runners 
into the rows, according to ^e process previously de- 
scribed. If diere be occasion to apply manure to 
them, it can easily be worked in with a spade between 
the rows. 

The above method is deemed preferable to that of 
cultivating the plants in bills, (the only other diat 
should ever be thought of for a garden) ; first, on 
of the greater facility in filling a bed with 
the requisite number of plants; and second, becanee 
that in a bed containing a greater number of plants, 
the operation of raking is ooth more easy ana more 
eSiotual, and it must consequently yield a. greater 

Kodact In tbe ordinary mode of culture, in whidi 
e vines are allowed to run at random all over tbe 
beds, and the weeds and grass, if removed al 



better method than from any other cauf 
many are content to do without tbe fruit, 

MidJUtoi 

Model ot a Prjzb Heifkr. — Francis Rotch, Esq., 

of Otsego, now in London, writes us that the Shott- 
Hom heifer of Sir Charles Tempest, which took the 

Srize of tbe gold medal, as the beet animal at the 
mitfatield dab exhibition, was as near perfection as 
an animal well can be. An artist, eveir way quali- 
fied for the task, has taken a model of ber from mi- 
nute measuiement, and if $76 can be made op, he 
will furnish thirty beautiful plaster casts of her loor- 
teen inches long, which will m^c them cost O.50 
then, or not to exrced £3.00 each delivered bete. 
Thia is a tare opportunity for gentlemen to furnish 
themselves with a superb model of a Durham cow, 
and we hope a subscription list will bo immediately 
filled up for it. We will gladly forward any money 
sent us, to Mr. Rotch, for this purpose, A plaster 
model like the above, would be invaluable as a study 
to am breeders. 
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SHEEP HUSBANDRT IN SPAIN.— No. 3. 

The first thing to be done after the sheep return to 
their winter plains, is to prepare the toils, in which 
they are to pass their nights, lest they should stray 
away and fall into the jaws of the wolves. The 
** Rediles," or toils, consist of enclosures of net-work, 
with meshes a foot in width, and of the thickness of 
die finger, made of a species of rush, called <* Espar- 
to ** {l/ygeum Spartum), This plant is also much 
used in me soutn of France ana Spain, for making 
ropes, mats, basket?, &c., and was also employed for 
similar purposes by the ancient Romans. 

About the end of December, the ewes begin to 
bring forth their young, which is the roost toUsome 
and the most solicitous period of the pastoral life. 
The shepherds first separate the pregnant from the 
barren ewes, and conduct them to the best shelter, 
and the othiers to the bleaker parts of the district As 
the lambs are yeaned, they are led apart with their 
dams to a more comfortable place. A third divisicm 
is made of the lambs last brought forth, for which 
was allotted from the beginning ue most fertile spot, 
of the sweetest feed, and of the best shelter, in order 
that they may grow with as much vigor as those first 
yeaned ; for they must all set off the same day, in 
spring, towards their summer-quarters. 

It IS the intexest of a proprietor to increase his 
flock to as laige a number as the land allotted to it 
can possibly maintain ; in conseauence of which the 
sheep are always low kept. When a flock has ar- 
rived at that pomt, all further increase is useless, as 
there is but little sale for these sheep unless some 
neighboring cavafia has been reduced by mortality. 
Hence most of the lambs are killed as soon as they 
are yeaned, and each of those preserved is allowed 
tQ suck two or three ewes. 

In the month of March, the shepherds perform four 
operations on the lambs, about the same time. They 
first cut off their tails five inches below the rump, in 
rader to preserve cleanliness ; they next brand them 
on the nose with a hot iron, making a permanent 
mark or character, indicating the flock to which they 
belong ; and then saw off a portion of their horns, to 
prevent the rams from hurting one another, or the 
ewes. The fourth operation is to render impotent 
tiie lambs destined for docile bell-wethers, to walk at 
the head of each tribe. This is not done by making 
an incision, as with us, but by turning the testicles 
with the fingers twenty times round in the scrotum, 
twisting the spermatic cords, as a rope, and the parts 
wither away without danger. 

As soon as the month of April arrives, which is 
the period of departure from the winter to the summer 
quarters, the sheep manifest, by various uneasy mo- 
tions, a remarkable restlessness, and a strong desire 
to be ofi. At this time, it is necessary that the utmost 
vigilance should be exercised, lest the sheep should 
escape, as it has often happened that a tribe has stolen 
a forced march of three or four leagues upon a sleepy 
shepherd ; but he is sure to find them by pursuing tne 
same road over which they came the autumn before; 
and there are numerous instances of three or four 
strayed sheep walking a hundred leagues to the very 
posture where they fed the preceding year. Thus 
they all go off towards their summer retreats in the 
same order as they came, only with this difference — 
the flocks which micrale to Old Castile are shorn on 



the road, and those that go to Arragon, are shorn at 
their journey's end. ' D'Jat Browne. 

TO PREPARE BONES FOR MANURE. 

A considerable number of bones are collected about 
my house, and I presume those of my neigbb(»s, 
every year. I have long had an idea that these might 
be converted into a valuable manure on the spot, but 
am at a loss to know how to crush them. The ordi- 
nary mills are too far distant, and one on the fann 
would be too expensive. I tried to soften them at 
first by cheap acids or vinegar, but find it too trouble- 
some and expensive. How would the following an- 
swer :— have a large stone mortar, with a heavy pes- 
tle attached to a spring pole? Can any of your 
readers furnish a hint on a subject of no small im- 
portance to farmers, and oblige your friend and occa- 
sional correspondent, W. W. 

Netoarkf N, /., Jan. 20, 1845. 

We are of opinion that the pestle and mortar sog- 
gested by our correspondent would be entirely ineffi- 
cient to crush bones, they are so hard. It would be 
easier to break them with a stone hammer. A cheap 
mill to move by horse power mighty be erected to 
grind for a neighborhood, upon the same plan as the 
old fashioned bark or oil mill, viz.: thick, heary 
stones, fashioned like flour mill-stones, and placed 
upright, to follow each other in a circle, rolling over 
and crushing the bones. The principal value of 
bones is their phosphate of lime, which m the domes- 
tic animals varies usually from 50 to 70 per ceut of 
their weight In burning bones, but a small por- 
tion of this phosphate is lost; when, therefore, it is 
inconvenient to grind them, they may be burned, aod 
the ashes applied to the land. A very simple and 
cheap furnace may be made for burning bones in the 
following manner. Build it up with brick or stooe 
and lime, shaped like an oven, leaving a flue with a 
chimney a foot or two high at the top of the back 
end. In building it, when the walls are raised two 
feet or so from the ground, place iron bars across, 
within two or three inches of each other. These 
may be of cast iron, or old wagon-tire. When tbe 
furnace is completed, put a layer of fine split, dry 
wood on these bars, then a layer of bones, then ano- 
ther layer of wood, then bones again, till the furnace 
is full. Now set fire to the wood, and as the mass 
consumes the ashes fall below throuzh the iron pate, 
and can then be removed as want^. Rain shouil 
not be permitted to fall on these ashes before apply- 
ing them to the land, as it will injuriously leach them. 
In burning bones the animal matter in them is lost 
This varies from 20 to 45 per cent of their weight, 
and for some crops, such as wheat, &c., it is very 
valuable. We are of opinion, where no mill is con- 
venient, that it would be more economical to break 
them up with hammers. It can be done under sheds 
in rainy weather; and it is not material to br«ik 
them very fine, as they will decompose pretty rapid- 
ly, even coarsely broken. 

Imperial Oats. — ^We desire to call particular at- 
tention to the advertisement of these oats and a de- 
scription of them in the February No. 

Flows and Cultivators. — We have a vei7 
choice and complete .assortment of these on hand 
See advertisement 
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Lime. — Among agricultural subjects of interest, 
there are few more important than that of the use of 
lime, and scarcely any which in intercourse with the 
farmers of this country is more frequently recurred to. 
It has its place in almost every rotation, and in many 
districts is relied on as the chief means of restoring 
to fertility the exhausted soil, or of continuing the 
fertile soil in its best possible condition. With many 
farmers, indeed, the use of it has been carried so far 
as to prove injurious; from this and other causes, 
which I shall presently notice, have arisen the con- 
flicting opinions upon the subject that may be found 
not only in different districts, but among persons who 
live in the same neighborhood. 

I had the pleasure of attending, a few weeks since, 
a meeting of the St. Quivox Farmers' Club, in Ayr, a 
club distinguished for the zeal of its members in agri- 
cultural improvement Mr. Campbell, of Craigie, 
and Mr. Burnett, of Gadgirth, whose experiments, 
especially those of the latter gentleman, have been so 
much quoted and commended in Professor Johnston's 
lectures, are the President and Vice President of the 
Club. The subject of lime was proposed for discus- 
sion, and each of the members was called upon by 
the president in succession, to state facts from his 
own experience and observation, and to give his pecu- 
liar views as to the benefits of lime, and its mode of 
action. 

When lime was mentioned, I supposed that all 
would be agreed as to its merits, and that we should 
only have a series of illustrations of its wrtues. My 
mistake was soon apparent, for scarcely any two co- 
incided in their opinions. All had used lime more or 
less, but while some experienced from its employ- 
ment the most striking benefits, others had been en- 
tirely disappointed ; they had not perceived the least 
improvement in their crops, and declared their deter* 
minatlon never to use it aeain. These contradictory 
statements, coming all of them from shrewd, practical 
men, were very perplexing to me, and continued so 
until Professor Johnston pointed out several circum- 
stances which may account for what at first sight 
seem fatal and irreconcilable discrepancies. 

First. Much of the land about Ayr, and farther in- 
land, though not swampy, is wet: I saw rushes 
growing on some pasture nelds to the very tops of the 
ills. Now, upon such land, in its natural state, 
the same striking and permanent effects are scarcely 
to be expected from the application of lime, as upon 
drier land, for much of its beneficial action results 
from its warming the soil, from its neutralizing nox- 
ious substances, and decomposing various compounds, 
thus fitting their ingredients to enter into the compo- 
sition of plants. This action cannot, in anything 
approaching its full extent, take place where a great 
excess of water is present. Until such lands as the 
above are drained, therefore, the comparative failure 
of an equal dressing of lime should not excite sur- 
prise, or militate against the fact of its general use- 
fulness. 

Second, Throughout the coal formation which 
overspreads Ayr and Renfrewshires, the trap rocks in 
oiany places come to the surface. Trap is the geo- 
logical name for a species of rock which is considered 
to be an ancient lava. It lay originally far below 
the coal formation, and when in a liquid molten 
State, forced its way upwards through them, aud in 



some instances even spread itself over the surface, 
like a gigantic mushroom, or a broad, thick blanket 
Now, wherever this trap rock comes to the light, of 
course a soil differing from that of the coal measons 
is formed, a soil which we may confidently state to 
be at least partially supplied with lime. In confir- 
mation of this, I give the results of a chemical exam- 
ination of severed specimens of traps, from various 
parts of Scotland, made in the Edinbuigh laboiatoiy, 
j^artly by myself, but chiefly by Mr. fromberg, the 
first assistant These analyses were made at Rofes- 
sor Johnston's suggestion, and under his direction, for 
the purpose of iuustrating this very point ; and diey 
do so quite successfully. They all contain lime in 
three states — carbonate, soluble silicate, and insoluble 
silicate. 
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Tiap ftom Balcanas Hill, FIHi, 0.80 

Trap from Pentland Hills, 8.19 0.18 

IVap from 8alisbiUT Crags, SM 8.18 

" '* '* decomposed, 0.78 OA 

Trap from Rothesay, Isle of Bute, 0.70 OAl 

** '* parUally decomposed, 0.68 Oi^l 

" ** atill mora decomposed, OM 0.68 

In explanation of this table, I may say, that the 
first column represents the lime which was present 
in the state of carbonate, and of course in a condition 
to be slowly dissolved by the gradual action of water 
alone containing carbonic acid, as rain water and the 
water in the sou always does. The second column 
represents that soluble m hydrochloric (muriatic) acid, 
b^ the aid of heat This was in the state of soluble 
silicate. The third column represents that which was 
wholly insoluble in acid, and only obtained by fusing 
the powdered rock. Thjs was all in the stale of sili- 
cate of lime ; that is, lime in combination with silica* 
commonly known as quartz. The fourth column 
represents the amount of caustic lime, or quicklime, 
and the fifth the amount of the whole, calculated as 
carbonate of lime, or common limestone, the form in 
which it is most familiarly known. 

It will at once be obvious from an inspection of 
this table, that a rock which in every hundred pounds 
contains from six to ten pounds of Quicklime, or from 
13 to nearly 20 of carbonate of lime, must, as it 
gradually disintegrates, influence beneficially the cha- 
racter of the soil which it forms. The carbonate is 
at once available for the food of plants, and the sili- 
cates will in time decompose, and yield up their lime 
also, thus giving a steaay and inexhaustible supply. 

It is now easy, after what I have before stated 
respecting the vaned character of the rocks in Ajnr- 
shire, to account for the contradictory opinions which 
prevail there. One fanner may be -located upon one 
of these up-pourings of trap, while another in his im- 
mediate neighborhood may be upon the coal forma- 
tion. The land of the last, being deficient in lime, 
will exhibit a wonderful improvement on its addition ; 
the former may determine also to try its efi*ect, and 
after much expense may be entirely disappointed. 
These two farmers will thenceforth hold entirely 
different sentiments ; the last will protest that lime is 
of no use whatever, and the first will recommend it 
in all cases. But as we have seen that the land of 
the one already contained an abundance of lime, 
while the other had none, we- perceive that both of 
their views are erroneous. It is only by looking be- 
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3rQiid the boondB of a RDgle fvm, and taking into 
Tiew all the dicumBtances, that such qaestionB are to 
be decided. lime in the state of carbonate, or sul- 
phate (plaster of Pkvis), is a necessary constituent of 
all fertile soils, and is found in the ash of all our cul- 
tifated cross. When, therefore, a farmer finds litde 
or no cooa effect resulting from its application, he 
^vonld do well, in place of forthwith condemning it, 
to seek a solution in the physical condition, or the 
ebemical constitution of his soil. 

I might upon this subject present you with many 
interesting scientific generalizations, but 1 think it 
hdter for the present to leave to the careful conside- 
ntion of your readers the above interesting illustration 
of &o benefit of scientific investigation to practical 
agriculture. John P. Norton. 

Edinbur^, Jan, 1, 1845. 

' 8WINET— OR DISEASE OR STRAIN OF THE 

SHOULDER. 

This is an affection not uncommon, but yet little 
imderstood. If of recent occurrence it will be seen 
that the shouldeftjis stodled ; if of long standing, that 
the shoulder is dimimsked in stre, the muscles miving 
shrunk away. The shoulder is frequently shrunk 
when there is no disease in it. This shrinking 
arises from disuse of the muscles. To retain its fuU 
volume a muscle must have constant action. Now, 
disuse of the muscles of the shoulder may arise from 
two causes. Ist, lameness of the foot or leg; 2d, 
lameness of the shoulder. If it arise from the foot, no 
treatment is necessary for the shoulder. It may be easi - 
Iv known if it proceeds from the foot In such case 
the horse, when he moves, lifts his/oof dear from the 
ground ; and when he points his foot forward, he 
places it flat on the ground. If the injury be in the 
shoulder, when he moves he drags the toe of the foot 
along the ground, seemingly unable to lift it clear ; 
when he points hisJoot out, his toe only rests on 
tile ground, not the sole of the foot If the injury is 
in the shoulder the horse reluctantly turns his bead 
towards the opposite shoulder ; this strains the mus- 
cles ; but he will willingly turn his head toward the 
lame shoulder, as this relaxes the muscles. 

The common causes of shrinking or swiney of 
the shoulder, when it arises from the foot or injurv to 
the leg below the shoulder, are all the diseases of the 
foot and 1^, which continue long enough to occa- 
sion such a disease of the muscles of the shoulder as 
to occasion their shrinking. Such diseases are foot 
founder, contraction of the foot, strain of the navicu- 
lar Joint, ring-bone, pumiced foot, sand crack, quittor, 
gravel, any separation of the foot, in short, any 
of the various diseases of the foot which induce the 
horse to favor it and thus use as little as possible the 
whole leg and shoulder. 

The shrinking of the shoulder, where it arises from 
an injury in the shoulder itself, has but one ordinary 
cause, viz., a sUuin of the shoulder. When there is 
strain of the shoulder, it is known at once Within 
a few hours after its occurrence the shoulder is 
swelled, perhaps in its whole length, but generallv 
only at the lower end. The strain lies almost al- 
wavs in the muscles which attach the shoulder-blade 
to the body; yet the swelling is on. the outside ; but 
this arises from sjrmpathy. 

When the horse is observed to be lame and it can- 
tot at once be determined where the lameness is, let 



him be walked, and if he drag hu toe, it is in the 
shoulder. Let the shoulder be examined in front ; if 
the affisction be of long standing, the shoaJder will be 
seen to be less than the other. If on feeling it, it 
be found to be free of heat, there will be no fever. 
The disease is then chronic. If, however, the shoul- 
der be enlarg^, it will be found, on feeling, to be hot 
— ^the injury is then recent and inflammatory. Where 
the disease is in the shoulder, and is chronic, it has 
gone tiirough the inflammatory stage, and is of some 
considerable standing. The chronic state is rarely 
cured. It is not unluce rheumatism. For tiie chronic 
state the best remedy is active hHsUring. This will 
rouse the vessels to activity. It mav be necessary to 
blister repeatedly, and exercise should accompany the 
blistering, with good grooming and general care. Let 
the exercise commence as soon as the blister begins to 
diminish its dischaige. This treatmentt continued ju- 
diciously and enemticeiiiy for some time, may cure 
ckronic disease of the shoulder. When the strain is 
recant, and inflammation exists, the horse should be 
bled from the nedt and from the plate vein on the ia- 
side of the leg, as near the body as possible. Rest, cool- 
ing physic, both puigative and sedentary, should be 
given — no hlintering should be allowed. Embroca- 
tions of a cooling nature should be applied. No sft- 
mulanis should be applied externally, or siven. They 
but add to the inflammation. When the inflamma- 
tion is subdued and the shoulder has fallen back to 
its natural size,, the horse needs nothing but rest, with 
gentle exercise. Let him be turned out, if in the 
summer, to^rass; in the winter, into a small yard in 
good weather, and a loose box at night in bad wea- 
ther. It will take him some time to get over the ef- 
fects and be fit for work again. 

When the shoulder is shrunk or swineyed from 
lameness in the foot or lee, below the shoulder, oo 
attention should be paid to tne shoulder. When both 
feet or legs are diseased, so that the horse seeks U> 
relieve each alternately from pressure, both shoul- 
ders will be swineyed ; they will be both shrunk, 
and the breast in front will be diminished and fall 
in. The treatment in these cases is to be addressed 
to the place of disease. If in the feet, cure them ; if 
in the 1^, cure them. Some diseases in the feet 
cannot be cured, and, of course, if there be swiney 
from such cause, it cannot be removed. When the 
feet and legs are cured# and the horse recovers there- 
by his wonted action, the muscles of the shoulder 
will, by exercise, recover their former size, and the 
swiney be gone. 

Among Sie ignorant there is a variety of remedies 
for the swiney, as pe|i;ging (that is thrusting a knife 
in the shoulder and blowing in stimulating powders), 
swimming, setons, &c A recent writer in the 
Southern Cultivator says^ ** introduce the small blade 
of a common pocket knife (the point of which must 
he sharp), into the thinnest part of the shoulder, which 
will be near the upper margin of the shoulder-blade, 
holding the knife as you would a pen when writings 
and scratch up the membrane that covers the bone 
for a space the size of a silver dollar ; the knife may 
be then withdrawn. The knife may then be intro- 
duced in cne or two places below the first, and n«d 
in the same way, and the operation is over." Now, 
if the disease be in the shoulder, this method can only 
cure by rousing the vessels to action. Mistering 
will do this better, and is more humane and less dan- 
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g irons. Wounded membraQes frequently produce 
tal inflammation, filistering is never dangetrous in 
chronic aAecttons, and therefore is preferable on that 
score, and by general action does far better. It is 
done within two days. Scraping the membrane can- 
not be throi]^h its operation snoit of weeks. 
Buffalo, Jan. 1845. ^ A. Stkvxns. 

PRODUCTS OP THE SOUTH. 

In my preceding article, I dwelt on fruits as an 
important aid to our resources, not only as adding 
materially to gratification of taste, but also to health 
and our pecuniary concerns. I will now notice other 



question but that mortars and pestles, or a woodea 
mill, could be attached to our gin-gearing so as tv 
require but little labor. . 

AH know the natritire qualities of rice ; that it is 
almost the sole sustenance of many of God's people^ 
it is, furthermore, remedial in cholera morbus or di- 
arrhoea. The water from thoroughly cooked rice 
acts like a charm ; it is also a good diet for invalids 
and sedentary persons — and as to food for stock, will 
not an acre, producing even forty bushels, feed mora 
stock for a given time, than for^ or fifty bushels of 
corn will ? 

WTieat, — ^I mi^ht add this grain to these our le- 
matters, 'which, in my opinion, can be made entirely I sources, as it is grown here successfully. Mr. 



available for one or the other of the above purposes. 
Tolfacco. — ^Though there be many who spurn it, 
yet it is an article used, and in all probability as little 
detrimental as some others that are looked over. I 
possess no data to guide me in relation to the product 
Uat can be taken from an acre, but as to quality I 
can say some little. I have seen it growing here in 
small patches, have seen and used that cured, and 
think as to the size of leaf, and smoking qualities, 
that none superior have I seen in the Atlantic States 
from Maryland to South Carolina, in Kentucky or 
Tennessee. I do not profess to be a judge, though I 
have used the weed in idl ways. A few days since, 
a friend handed me a segar, requesting my examina- 
tion and opinion ; after using it, I gave as my opi- 
nion that it was worth in New Orleans $15 to $18 per 
thousand. I was then informed that it was from the 
product of Cuba seed, made at Mr. Thos. Snmral's 
of Hinds Co., and sold by him at $15 per thousand. 
1 have also tried from that made by Mr. Jeff. Nailor, 
of Warren Co., and without the means of compari- 
son, my memory alone to guide me, 1 prefer it I 
have seen it at Dr, Geo. Smith's, in Warren; in Ran- 
kin, in Jefiferson— and give my opinion that an intelli- 
gent n^o can cultivate his tobacco patch and make 
segars enough in one vear, at the ptice of $15 per 
thousand, to nett double the wages that he would 
make at cotton, even at 8 cents per pound. 

Rice. — An article that is used in all our country as 
a luxury, can be grown to any extent here without 
detracting much labor from the farm, to have it in 
abundance for all on the farm; and I make no doubt 
that labor for labor, and land for land, it will 
feed horses, mules, cattle, and ho^, cheaper than 
corn will. A friend from near Mississippi city in- 
forms me, that he has fed mules on it alone, no other 
fodder or com, and that six bundles per day is full feed 
for a mule whilst at work; and when idle, that three 
bundles will keep a mule in fine order: he supposes 
the bundles to weigh not over 6 Ibse His crop of rice 
was very indifferent, not a fair criterion; yet he 

SLthered about 1700 bundles from about one and a 
ird acres, which would be full feeding for a mule 
a year. He farther says, that two crops can be 
cut from the same planting, with an after math that 
is well worth the attention of cattle or horses. The 
second crop is not one half as good for grain, but for 
fodder it is better. My friend and neighbos, Jud^ 
Noland, of Warren Co., one of the be^ farmers in 
Mississinpi, has made ihiB season sixty bushels per 
acre, and to use his words, « with no more labor to 
make it than I used in cultivating an acre of com." 
The difficulty is in cleaning to eat ; yet I have no 



McClaurin, of Simpson Ca, assured me, that dnrinc 
thirteen years residence here, he had but one partiu 
failure, and that he had grown forty bushels per aersu 
I am assured by highly creditable witnesses, that 
they have grown wneat in this and an adjoining 
county, that weighed sixty-four to sixty-eight poundli 
per bushel. I have grown some here on sood lan^ 
the rust destroyed it ; on thin hind and a oad stand 
it yielded ten to 12 bushels per acre. 

Madder and Indigo. — ^I might mention these, but 
why do so about these matten ? My friends will 
not improve on it — they are not so incredulous as 
indifferent to change. They know well that they 
can grow com, sweet potatoes, cow-peas, &c., yet 
many, far too many, buy com, and do not save seed 
peas or potatoes for planting. The sweet potato ctof 
can be made vastlv profitable. The potato will 
feed everything on the farm, and excepting for man 
and dof?, there is no need to cook it to mduce the eat* 
ing thereof; it will feed biHses, cattle, hogs, and 
sheep, and prove a most i^uable adjuvant to the 
milkmg qualities of cows. 

There is a stranee lassitude to well doing in our 
country, and withal, much pure, unadulterated lazi- 
ness. My fellow citizens will for one year make 
enough com and meat, which of course causes a de* 
dine in price ; in another ^ear they are buying— they 
will plant a tree, or fence in a garden, and leave both, 
to be used up by grass and weeds. 

There are many who do not relish vegetables, or 
mutton, or flowers ; yet few refuse either the one or 
*the other at our table, and seem greatly to admire 
the last, in our garden. The fac) is, tney are too 
indolent It is no want of time or means; very 
little time or expense is required to give a supera- 
bundance of the first and the last 'me, they may 
not be exceedingly fine, but they can be in plenty ; 
and as to mutton, I am clearly of the opinion, and 
after reading the opinions of the friends of the north, 
south, east and west, that Mississippi, if not first in 
ability to raise wool, is not second to any State in 
means of raising the best mutton. No one in this 
region who has from ten to three hundred head of 
sheep, can tdl what his sheep cost to keep them, if 
we except salt. We can provide green food for 
them the year round, at little cost of cash or time. 
We have an advantage in this matter in the cotton 
region, over any stock conntry—we can feed sheep 
on an article that costs us nothinff to raise — I allude 
to* cotton seed. This article will feed sheep all win- 
ter; and if a bushel of rye to four or five head qf 
sheep be sown in cornfields after eathering com, say 
about 1st of October, we can, wim but little troublSt 
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keep aheep in ezcelleot order all winter. In this 
way we can now a full crop of our staple, and yet 
rear at least five to ten sheep to every hand. 

I have known turnips grown at a near neighbor's, 
that measured thirty inches in circumference, with 
only expense of plowing and sowing. 

Many of my friends will startle when I say to 
them, we can raise hay in sufficient quantities to ad- 
mit of exportation. With millet grass, and our 
southern grass (Bermuda), I have no doubt that we 
can make hay for sale. I have cut at the rate of 
four tons of millet per acre, weighed by myself when 
thoroughly cured. True I never did this but once, 
and never had choice land sown with it but that once. 
I have never failed making a fair crop, and think two 
tons an average crop on good land, with time after 
cutting to make an excellent pasture of crab ^rass. 

Unless I would undertake more than my time will 
now permit, I could not enumerate the many articles 
that we can grow with almost a certainty of prolit 
I have not touched on madder or silk, beans, pork, or 
beef, nor has any hint been given as to our facility 
of putting up bairel and hogshead staves of oak and 
cypress ; the adaptation of some of our streams for 
manufacturers ; the dairy, &c I could much easier 
Bay what would not grow here— one, thing I will say, 
send one of your most industrious, enterprising Yan- 
kees here, and if he succeeds in life so as to own ten 
or more darkies (which he is sure to do), he will as- 
suredly hunt the shade. This is an awful countiy to 
bring an industrious man to — ^so I hear — I have no 
experience in it. Necessaries are easily made; a 
competency has heretofore been easy to acquire, and 
in consequence, all, whether from the White or Careen 
Mountains, or the sandy plains, will soon take their 
ease and let indolence reign supreme. 

M. W. Philips. 

Edtoards Depotf Miss,, Dec. 25, 1844. 

THE MIDGE. 

I MOST cheerfully comply with your request, and 
send yon the history of the midge which I mentioned 
to you, as I have reason to believe its larva has often 
been taken for that of the Hessian fly, and is so de- 
scribed in some of the journals. This error, if error 
it be, should be noticed, and thus lead to a fair inves- 
tigation of the truth. 

The larva of the midge is found on the under side 
of the leaves of wheat, rye, and oats, feeding near 
the mid-rib. and on the tender portion of the stalk 
under the sheath, where it shelters itself durine its 
final change. It is very minute, of a bright reddish 
brown color, moving freely from the point of the leaf 
to the sheath in search of food. In this state I found 
a number feeding on a wheat plant, which I carefully 
carried home and planted under a bell-glass, where it 
continued to grow, protected from the attacks of any 
other insect, until the larva had passed through the 
usual changes, and proved to be one of the lamiiy of 
Bove beetles, StapnylinidsB of Linnsus, or Brache- 
lytra of Westwooa, who thus describes them : 

« These insects are long, narrow and depressed in 
form, the abdomen is much longer than the elytra, 
beneath which the wings are of a large size, closely 
folded when at rest, the head is lai^ge, the jaws very 
powerful * * * the abdomen, from being uncovered 
by the el3rtra, is of the same consistence onthe upper 
88 on the under sQihce, and from its length, it is ca- 



pable of great motion, and is employed in folding and 
unfolding the wings * * * these insects run and fly 
with equal agility. They are very voracious * * * 
some species feed on flowers. On the least appear- 
ance of danger, this insect immediately puts itself in 
a posture of defence, throwine the tail over the head 
like a scorpion, elevating its bead, and widely open- 
ing its long and powerful jaws." 

1 have omitted much of Westwood's description of 
this family, giving that portion which bears more par- 
ticularly on the species under notice, at the same time 
warning you that a magnifying glass is necessafy to 
identify all its parts. This species, in the larva state, 
may be found feeding on the leaves of wheat, rye, 
and oats, in great abundance ; but in the perfect state 
it feeds on the flowers exclusively, particularly the 
oat ; I never remember to have opened an oat blos- 
som, without finding from one to three. 

During the oat harvest, these insects are borne on 
the breeze in countless numbers, too minute to be 
noticed, unless in the slanting rays of the sun they 
appear like motes in the atmosphere, or when they 
alight on the face or hand, calling your attention to 
their shining, attenuated forms, by their sharp stij^, 
which they dart into you four or five times with the 
rapidity of thought, leavinga succession of painful 
and imlamed punctures. The injury done oy the 
larva of this insect to the growing plant appears too 
slight to be noticed ; but that upon the blossom may 
be of more consequence. G. P. 

Cure for Fistula, or Poll Evil.— Clear the 
cavity as near as may well be, then fill it with pow- 
dered saleratus or pearlash. 

Curb for Proud Flesh in Wounds. — Take 
equal quantities of soot and powdered charcoal, and 
sprinkle liberally in the wounds. 

To PREVENT Must, or Mowburn, in Hat. — Take 
a number of smooth poles, lay the butt ends outside, 
so that they may easily be pulled out ; let the mow, or 
stack, settle for two or three days, then pull them out, 
— it will leave a passage for the air into the hay that 
will insure it against must or mowburn, for some 
distance around it 

The above recipes were handed me by Mr. H. Gal- 
lup of this place, and have proved successful in many 
instances, and if you deem them worthy of a place in 
the Agriculturist you may insert them. 

0. Jennet. 

Norwalkf Huron County, Ohio. 

We are highly pleased with the reception of all 
such matters from our worthy practical farmers, and 
solicit a continuation of them. They are among our 
best corresponde%|ts, and the only regret with us is, 
that they do not write often enough. 

Large average weight of Swine. — Having 
during the present season seen so many notices 
of the weight of what were considered heavy hogs, 
reported by the papers of Cincinnati, who prides 
herself in Uie sobriquet of Porkovdis, I am induced 
to give you a report from the real *< Simon Pares" of 
the Miami tribe. The truth is, that these monsters 
cannot be driven more than half a dozen miles to 
market, and are consequently compelled to seek the 
nearest accommodation for being salted down. One 
of the clerks of our enterprising nork packers, Fran- 
cis P. TytuB, has fumlshM me a list of 67 Daimers in 
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this vicinity, from whom he purchased 1837 hon, 
making an average of 334 60-100 lbs. ; and when tne 
world can beat such weights, old Butler County will 
try asain. R. R Hsnskickson. 

Muldletoum, O., J<m. 27, 1845. 

HOME-MAJ)E GUANO.^No. 2. 

Liqmd Manure. — Besides the carbonate of ammonia, 
which exists in this in considerable proportions, it con- 
tains a large quantity of salts, or the earthy constitu- 
ents of vegetables ; among which, phosphate of lime 
is one of the most valuable. In the animal economy, 
most of these materials, which have been taken into 
« the stomach as nutriment, are by the action of the 
kidneys separated from the contents of the intestines, 
and pass into the bladder with the urine, thus de- 
spoihng the faeces of its most important fertilizing 
properties. Hence, analytical chemistry has shown, 
that the urine of an animal is much more valuable 
as a manure than the solid excrements. Now, 
although this information, in part, may not be a new 
idea to thinking agriculturists, yet, in its fullest extent, 
it probably is to all who have not, either by direct 
and accurate experiment, or by the perusal of the 
best authorities, satisfied themselves of its truth. The 
remark is common among good farmers, that when 
cattle are permitted to drop their manure on straw or 
refuse hay, or turf (any vegetable or earthy absorb- 
ents), which is carefully protected from washing or 
evaporation, it is worth double or treble the same 
droppings when not so incorporated and treated ; yet 
it has probably occurred to very few of them, that 
their mcreased value was due almost solely to the 
effectual absorption and retention of the urine. 

The most economical and efficient method of secur- 
ing this invaluable ingredient, is by the construction 
of tanks, of sufficient capacity to hold all that is 
voided till it can be properly applied. To give it the 
greatest value, it is necessary that it should under^ 
fermentation, by which ammonia is developed. This 
can be effected by having separate tanks, each of 
which, when filled, should be allowed to ferment, 
and may then be directly applied to the land, or in- 
corporated with muck till wanted for use. Ten dol- 
lars per annum for each cow's urine, has* for a long 
time been given by the close, calculating, and penu- 
rious Flemings ; and it has been estimated by Pro- 
fessor Johnston, that if all the urine is saved, a sin- 
gle cow will yield 900 pounds of fertilizinc; materials, 
fully equivalent to an equal weight of the best Peru- 
vian guano, which has hitherto conunanded $60 per 
ton in the English market. The farmers of the 
United States ought to be highly obliged to any of 
their friends who will suggest a more certain and 
rapid way of making their labor and capital produc- 
tive, than in the construction of tanks for husbanding 
the urine of their horses and cattle, and applying 
their contents to their exhausted fields. 

This practice, judiciously carried out, would add 
laijgelv to the merits oi the soiling system, where the 
urine by this means is properly economised. There 
is no doubt a great saving of labor to be made in the 
present manner of managing urine ; for to prevent the 
escape of the ammonia while it is undergoing the 
putrefactive or fermentative process, it is required to 
add three times its quantity of water; otherwise a 
loss occurs in the unmixed of S5 per cent, or nearly 
aix-fleyenths of what would in the other case be re- 



tained. The addition and subsequent removal of this 
large quantity of water must necessarily be attended 
with a good deal of labor; and it will hardly be con- 
sidered as presuming too much on the prospective de- 
velopments of agricultural chemistry, to believe that 
it will hereafter suggest such economical combina- 
tions as will enable the farmer to evaporate the large 
proportion of water which holds the valuable ingre- 
dients in solution, and allow him to carry as much of 
the fertilizing principle on to his fields in a small 
basket, as he is now enabled to draw with a span of 
horses in his hogshead. 

Since penning the above, the practice of a shrewd 
farmer, as detailed in a Scotch paper, has fallen under 
my notice, which, as embodying as practical and 
perhaps as economical a method of treating liquid 
manure as is known, I subjoin. 

*< Liquid manure, if applied upon an impervious or 
gravelly soil, in a fresh state, is not retained long 
enough for its decomposition to take place, or for tha 
roots to drink it up. It is put on a liquid manure, 
and runs off in the same state ; but apply it to a soil 
rich in decayed or decaying vegetable matter, and on 
which a vigorous vegetation is goir^ on, and it never 
fails of its extraordinary e^ts. The plan of admin- 
istering liauid manures in a perfectly fresh state, is 
probably tne best of any, were it not the continued 
care and consequent expense necessary in supplying 
our crops with saturated water in all their stages 
throughout the year, and were we certain of the ex- 
act strength of the solution suited to their wants. 

«< As we, therefore, cannot apply our liquid ma- 
nures on the best principle, on account of the ex- 
pense, we must try the next best plan, that of de- 
composing them by the aid of decomposed vegeta- 
ble matter; and this can happily be done, to great 
perfection, by reducing the vegetable matter to the 
state of carbon or charcoal — which we make from 
peat, as being trifling in expense, easily pulverized, 
and withal an excellent manure of itself. We divide 
a shed into two compartments, one of which we 
make water-tight, by puddling the side walls with 
clay to the height, say, of two feet, and separated 
from the other compartment h^ a low water-tight 
wall or boarding. This is my fermenting tank, 
which is filled half or three parts full of pulverized 
burnt peat, and the liouid manure from tne stable, 
pig-styes, &c., directed into it This is mixed up 
with the pulverized peat, and allowed to remain three 
or four weeks, till the decomposition seems about 
completed, being occasionally stirred about after the 
composition has become about the consistency of 
gruel. Hie whole is then ladled (with a pole and 
bucket) over the low partition into the second floor, 
which is also three parts filled with the carbonized 
peat; and as the second floor is meant merely as a 
filter, we have it lower on one side than the other, by 
which means, in the course of a day or two, the car- 
bonized peat is left comparatively dry. The water 
having passed off at the lower side, the first or fer- 
menting floor is again filled as before, and the con- 
tents of the second floor, if considered saturated 
enough, are then shovelled up Into a corner, and 
allowed to drip, and further dry till used, which may 
be either immediately, or at the end of twenty years, 
as scarcely an3rth)n^ will affect it, if not exposed to 
the continued washing of pure water, or exposed to 
the influence of the roots of growing plants. By 
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being thinly spread on a ^pnnaiy floor, it soon be- 
comes perfectly dry, and suited to pass through drill 

machines. ^ , ,. ., 

« The mixing of the carbonized neat with the liquid 
manure on the first or fermenting noor, it will be ob- 
served, is for laving hold of the gaseous matters as 
they escape dunng the fermentation ; perhaps other 
substances may emct this more efiectuaily, but none 
so cheaply. I think by this plan it will be obvious 
to every one that a great many desiderata are at once 
obtained. In the first place, you get free of about 
956 parts out of every 1,000 of the weight and bulk 
of manure, by the expulsion of the water; while at 
the same time you hnk all the fertilizing properties 
contained in it to one of the most handy vehicles — 
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ligbt, cleanly, and portable, and poss cuse d of die pe- 
culiar proper^ of holding together the most volatite 
substences, till gradually caUed forth by the exigen- 
cies of the growing plants. Lastly, you get free of 
the nasty tuik, and the abominable hophead and 
watering cart, with all its appendages, and are no 
more bothered with overflowing tiuik, or ovorfer- 
mented liquid, with weather unsuitsd to its applica- 
tion. You have merely to shovel past the saturated 
charcoal, and shovel in a little fresh stnft and the 
process goes on a^ain of its own ** sweet vrill f while 
the prepared stura lie ready for all crops, all seasons, 
and all times." 

1 shall speak of pondrette in my next article. 

Bvffalo, January, 1845. R. L. A. 
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This neat and tasteful plan of a piggery was pre- 
pared for us by W.Leavenworth, Esq., and we must 
confess, with all our experience in these matters, we 
think it the most convement and economical that has 
jet fallen under our observation. The elevation. 
Fig. 17, shows a pieeon-bouae in front on the second 
Btory; but this can be dispensed with, and the front 
as w^l as back part devoted to anything else desired ; 
or the piggery may be made of one story only. We 
make no calculation as to the cost of this building, 
lor that will depend entirely upon circumstances; 
suffice it to say, it may be built as cheaply as on any 
Qfther plan with equal accommodation. 

a, Rocmi for keeping the feed, utensils, &c., 24 feet 
diameter. 



hi Boiler, by the side of which tubs for steaming, 
or receiving boiled food may be placed. 

c, Pump, d, Trouffh for feeding. 

e. Room in which m% pigs eat, 11 feet by 5. 

/, Sleeping room, 1 4 feet by 7. A partition or not, 
as is desired, can be made between these two. We 
think one six inches or a foot high quite sufficient; 
and if this part of the floor was somewhat raised 
above the other, it would be kept drier. A swing 
door opens from this to the yard, mto which the pigs 
can go and return to their sty at pleasure. 

g. Yard with an open fence, as shown in Fig. 17, 
or a close one, if preferred. 

The pig apartments «,/, can be made of any re* 
quired size, as well as the yard g. 
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MANAGEMBirr OF SHEEP IN FLORIDA. 

1 eeaerall; keep mj sheep heie in three wpaiate 

and aialinct pastures ; tvo of them coDtaining about 

160 acies of land each, the other 40 to SO acns. I 

permit them to run ia one pasture some six or eight 
weeks, and then shift them to another ; but from the 
imall number that I now have, I have do doubt they 
would do well all th« summer in ooe pasture alone, 
as the pastures are quite extenwve. I have them 
Balled once a week, driven up and penned every 
night, to eee that none are missing, and likewiee for 
the sake of the manure. I do not think I ever lost a 
sheep, unless it was from old age. I have no shelter 
lor them whatever, as 1 do not conceive thej require 
any in this climate, during the coldest weather that 
we have, which does not generally last more than 
three or four days at a time. I give them a few tur- 
nips, peas, or a lijtle blade fodder once a day, per- 
jmttiii^ them at the same time to continna in the fields 
where we have housed our com or cotton, as the 
case may be. I can keep four sheep here cheaper 
than you can one at the north, and much freer from 
disease of every kind. I em clearly of the opinion 
that aheep get too fat here on our crab grass pE^lures 
during the summer season. I have no doubt but (he 
rrazing in our piney lands woulj} be better for them 
than our rich crab grass pastures, for I think there 
they would get all that nature requires, and they 
would not become burdensome to Iheniselves. 

I have at this time about 30 young lambs, and I 
find the early lambs make much the finest sheap, I 
do not intend, when I get into tbe business fully of 
growing wool, that any of my rams shall be permitted 
to run with the ewes after the last day of September ; 
for 1 am fully convinced that late iambs wilt cause a 
degenemcy in the size of sheep m this climate. I 
have had gome of your northern people to eat of the 
mutton I have raised here on my crab gtass pasturea, 
and ihey pronounce it superior in point of flavor to 
any ihey nave tasted elsewhere, I should Uke very 
much to have you visit this section of country, so that 
I could point out to you the many advaati^es we 
have over the northern people in raising ebeap. 

As I am raising a considerable many fine horses, I 
ntake this inquiry of you — Are there any fine Canadian 
pony stailiou (u tlu laige class in joni lectian of 



here. r. W. H. 

JUarianna, Fa., Jan. 37, 1645. 

Will anjr of out leaders who have them, infoiin 
na, pott nnd, the price of first rate young Canadian 
pony staJlions > Name the lowest fi^re at once, 
and gfve a nnerel description of the anunal. Poem 
ale preierrea to Irotten at tbe soalb. 

OATS. 
This grain is not cnltivaCed in anything like the 
proportion that it should be at the south and west. 
It is one of our best grain crops at the north. We 
easiljr get from 30 to 65 bushels per acre beie, and 
consider the straw as highly valuable for feeding to 
stock, especially when cut pretty green — as it may 
always oe — without lessening the yield of giaJD. 
Chemical analysis afllims that 195 lbs. of oat straw 
are equal to 100 lbs. of good hay; for the nine 
value, it requires 374 lbs. of wheat straw, and 442 
of rye. Oats are so much more easily cuiti rated than 
com, we are astoniebed that the planters of the south 
do not pay more attention to them. They need never 
be at the trouble of threshing, unless they prefer it. 
AJl thev have to do is, cut them when the berry is in 
the millc, let them cute properly, then tie them up in 
small sheaves and stack them, bieing careful to lesre 
an air hole in the centre of the stack, to let off any 
fermentation that may arise, and prevent heat and 
must, as explained with cuts in our firat volante, paga 
335. As the oats are wanted for feed, they sboi^ 
be cat up, straw and all. A straw-cutter is best for 
this purpose; but it may be done with considemble 
ease and rapidity with a sharp broadaxe, on tbe head 
of a block Blaming three feel high. Osls, as we re- 
marked in our January No., are infinitelv better food 
for hones and mulev^-and, indeed, for all work ani- 
mals — than corn, more especially in a hot climate. 
Com abounds in oil, and only makes tbe animals fat; 
whereas oats give them hard, enduring muscle. Not 
one farmer In a hundred knows or appresiates this 
fact, and yet how important tohim. The hardy, mus- 
cular peasantry of Scotland get their enduring Beah 
from eating oatmeal, It is belter than Indian com for 
haid-working men, is w«U as cattle, depend upon it. 
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BERMUDA OR BRAMA GRASS. 

W% received some three months since, from that 
eminent friend of Agricultare, Thomas Spalding, 
£8q.» of Geonia, a box containing various grasaes, 
&c., all of which we shall endeavor to acclimate 
here, save No. 2. We must apologise to Mr. S. for 
the delay attending the appearance of his esteemed 
favor, as it ^t misplaced and was overlooked for our 
two preceding numbers. We should like to know 
whether orchard grass, herds grass, and red top, grow 
well in the lower or more southern parts of Geoigia. 

Sapelo hland, Nov. 4, 1844. 

I herewith send you a box of grasses, because they 
may serve as resting points for my future correspond- 
ence. ' 

No. 1. Marked on the side of the box, was intro- 
duced into Geoigia by Gov. Ellis, in the year 1751. 
I suspect Bermuda is a corruption of Brama grass, for 
there is no grass of any kind erowing in Bermuda, as 
I know from having lieen there myself on public 
business. 

I send you a letter from Mr. James Couper (see 
below), thie only botanist among us, whom I could 
with great difficulty induce to go into the examina- 
tion (after I had received from Mr. Crawford the 
dried specimens), by sending Sir William Jones's 5th 
Tol., 8vo. London edition, with the grass figured and 
described; 2d vol., of quarto edition, is quoted by the 
English botanists. 

The deduction I draw from that examination is, 
that others before the Marquis of Hastings, had intro- 
duced the Doob grass into England, as Governor Ellis 
had done into Georgia, and that change of soil and 
climate, as every observer of vegetable erowth well 
knows, had produced some change in color and form 
in the flower and seeding of the plant In truth, we 
extend the culture exclusivel]^ by the grass itself. I 
am Darticular upon this subject, as I remember the 
first box of this grass that was ever carried into the 
interior, and now whole counties are covered with it, 
and there is fine grazing where, a few years hack, 
cattle were penshms unless fed. Whenever cotton 
is given up, as it snould be in the hill country of 
Georgia, it will become a great wheat and farming 
region. I have seen 1,000 oushels reaped from fifty 
acres, near Augusta, without manure, and with half 
the seed that should have been given to the land; and 
I have known the contractor for the troops of the 
United States to receive 1,500 bushels of wheat, 
weighing 70 lbs. to the bushel— this forty years ago, 
and before the little white wheat was introauced* 

No. 2. The Gama grass, utterly worthless. 

No. 3. A grass, which I believe is a variety of 
the blue glass of Kentucky {poa pratensis). This is 
a permanent grass, it is now growing well where I 
knew it to be growing sixty years ago. It has been 
neglected, and does not spre^ naturally, from the 
intense shade of our eveigreen oaks. But I shall 
sow some seed, and transplant and divide some of 
the grass this winter. 

No. 4. The branches and seed of the tallow-tree 
of China, introduced also by (tov^ot Ellis into 
Geoigia ; it is a beautiful tree, and the seed now ripe. 
I know it will grow with you. The oil is contained 
in the seed, which is obtained by pounding the seed 
and then boUing. You must take off the outer skin 
and you will then see the ripe seed. 

Thomas Spalding. 



Dear Sir, — Since writing to you from Hopeton, I 
have given the Bermuda grass a veiy attentive bota- 
nical examination, and have compared it with the 
plates and descriptions in Sir William Jones^ and 
Sinclair's works. Ihe result of this examination is, 
that if the Durva, Dvh, or Doob grass of the Hindoos 
is not identical with the Bermuda, it differs by a vety 
slight shade indeed. I believe them, however, to m 
the same, or at most, varieties of the same species. 
That they are of the same genus and species, there 
can be no doubt, * 

I have been turning over my books, and cop^ from 
them the following descriptions, which, being m con- 
firmation of your original suggestion, may not be un- 
acceptable to you, although they smack too much of 
the technical Jan^age and dryness of botany. The 
first is from the Hortxu Gramineus Wobumensis, by 
Geoige Sinclair, a work detailing the results of a very 
extended series of experiments, instituted by the 
Duke of Bedford, to aRcertain the produce and nutri- 
tive qualities of the different grasses. 

** Cynodon Dacttlom. Creeping dog's-tooth gnas. 

** Durva, Dub, or Doob grass ofthe Hindoos. 

*• Digitaria stoloni/era. Creeping finger-grass. 

" Panicum dactylon. Creeping panic-grass. 

<* Specific character. Spikes four or five, crowded 
together ; corolla smooth. 

" Obtervation, The roots are tough and creeping, 
almost woody, with smooth fibres ; stems also creep- 
ing to a great extent, matted, round, jointed, leafy, 
very smooth; leaves taperine, sharp-pointed, ribbed, 
hairy, a little glaucous, with Ions; striated smooth 
sheaths, and a hairy stipula; spikes four or five, 
linear; flowers purplish, shining, laneed in two 
rows, close and alternate; the corolla is longer than 
the calyx, very much compressed, opposite.". 

A. B. Lambert, Esq., m the transactions of the 
Linnsean Society, vol. 6, was the first to point out the 
identity of the Panicum dactylon with the Doob grass 
of the Hindoos. The seeds of this highly celebrated 
grass in India, were communicated to the Duke of 
Bedford from the East Indies, by the Marquis of 
Hastings. The seeds were sown m the experimental 
grass ^uden at Wobum Abbey, where they vegetated 
readily, and produced plants which flowered the 
second year from seed. These perfected seed in the 
month of October, and the niants raised from this 
seed the following spring, dinered in no respect from 
those the produce of In£an seed. A portion of the 
seed was sown in* the hothouse, and the plants cul- 
tivated there., in order to ascertain the erocts of the 
climate on the habits of the grass. Exposed in the 
grass garden, and cultivated by the side of the Eng- 
lish species, the habit of the Indian plants differed 
from tne former in the shortness of the leaves, which 
grew nearly flat on the ground, and were of a reddish 
brown color, insteail of the slight glaucous green tint 
of ^e native English plant Tne foreign plants 
flower freely every season, but the native ones of 
this species of plants very seldom, for, during fifteen 
years, the native plants have twice only produced 
flowers. In the hothouse, the Indian plants proved 
of a habit exactly the same as the native plants in 
the open ground, having the leaves equally as long 
as those of the latter, of their glaucous color, and not 
producing any flowering culms. This last fact is a 
very remarkable one as connected with the long con- 
tinual effects of different climates on the same species 
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of plants. In the hothouse, more soluble or nutri- 
tive matter, and also more yegetable or woody fibre, 
were aiforded by this grass than was afibrded by the 
plflmts of it, cultivated out of doors in the grass gar- 
den.»* • * 

** Tn the East Indies, the Doob grass grows luxuri- 
antly, and is highly valued as food for horses, &c. ; 
in this climate, however, it scarcely begins to vege- 
tate till the month of June, and the above details show 
that its produce and nutritive powers here are not 
sufficiently great to hold out any hope that its valua- 
ble properties in the EaHt Indies can be made availa- 
ble m the climate and soil of Britain. Sir William 
Jones gives % figure of the Doob grass, in his works, 
vol. 2, p. 58. The essential specific characters of 
the grass, as exhibited by Sir W. Jones, and those 
which our figure present, are precisely the same.'* 

Elliott^ in his Botany of Soviih Carolina and Geor- 
gia, places the Bermuda grass as a Digitaria dacty- 
um, and refers to the synonyms of Fanicum dacty- 
hn (shown by Lambert to be the Doob grass); and 
Cjfnodon dactyfon (proved by Sinclair to be identical 
with it). See his Botany, vol. 1, p. 133. 

Purm, in h^ Flora America, describes the Cunoden 
daetylon^ Panicum dactylon, Digitaria dactyhn, as 
synonymous. 

Generic character. Calyx, two valves, expanding, 
lanceolate ; corolla larger, two valves ; exterior valve 
larger and egg-shaped. Nedar, truncate. Spike (of 
flower), digitate ; flowers, solitaxy. 

Specific character. Spikes, digitate, spread out, 
hairy at their base, flowers solitary, stems creeping. 

This description in every respect corresponds with 
the living plant. 

Linnmu, in his Systema Vegetabilivm, describes 
the Panicum dactiilon to possess the same specific 
character as applied by Pursh to the Cynoden dacty- 
Ion ; in fact, rursh uses his lan^ge. 

In class and order, the Bermuda grass is IViandria 
Digynia. Its two purple, feathery stigmas, give it 
the beautiful appearance noticed by Sir William Jones. 

The proof of the identity of the Doob and Bermuda 
mss, is therefore supported, by our learned botanist, 
Mr, Elliott, who makes the latter the Digitaria doc- 
tylon, Cynaien dactylon, or Panicum dactylon ; by 
Sinclair, who identifies the Cynoden dactylon with 
the Docb grass ; and by Lambert, who also proves it 
tp be the Panicum dactylon; and still further by 
Pursh, who shows the Cynoden dactylon, Panicum 
dactylon, and Digitaria dactylon, to be one and the 
same plant There is a very close correspondence 
between the figures given by Sir William Jones and 
Sinclair. That of the 'latter is even more like the 
Bermuda grass than that of the former. The parts 
of fructification differ only in this, that the two rows 
of flowers on the spikes are less distinctly marked on 
the plants than in the plates. In the specimens 
which I have examined, the flowers are rather imbri- 
cated than arranged in distinct rows, as stated in Sin- 
claii's description, and represented in his figure. 

I offer no apology for this dry string of authorities, 
as I am aware that, to a mind like yours, anything 
which tends to illustrate what is useful, cannot be 
otherwise than interesting, and that the confirmation 
of a sagacious conjecture cannot but be gratifying. 

With great respect, I am, dear sir, your most ob't 
gerv't, J. II. CoupxE. 

Sand BillSf Wayne Co.^ l^th June, 1826, 



TOO MUCH LAND 1 TOO MUCH LAND ! I 
1 cannot tjavel in any direction but I am constrain- 
ed to make the above exclamation. There is scaicely 
a farm that I visit, but I see more to be done than the 
occupant has time or ability to do. The thing I am 
about to complain of now, may appear to some very 
trifline ; but to me it is a great eyesore, to say the 
best of it It is weU known, however, that ih a flat 
country, with a clay subsoil, water will find its rest- 
ing-places where it is left to stand, and freeze over in 
the winter to make a sliding or skating place for 
boys, or to be evaporated by the sun m summer* 
making a barren spot in the midst of a fertile meadow 
or fruitful field, tnroufh the season. Now there is 
scarcely an acre of land to be found, not swampy (for 
of this I am not writing), but may be drained of its 
surface water by a single furrow leading into a ra- 
vine, either natural or artificial, taking the furrow or 
sod which is turned over, if in a meadow, to the 
manure or compost heap, throwing plenty of hay 
chafi' into the furrow which immediately sods over, 
and you will scarcely perceive it at a little distance, 
although you may have occasion, in some cases, to 
run two or more furrows, and even to use the spade 
a little occasionally. The mat excuse I know is, 
we have no tune for these trifles. Then throw a few 
acres of your tillage land into mowing or pasture, 
cultivate less land and do it better, and you will find 
more money in your purse, besides having a beautiful 
landscape to look upon. Octogxnaeian. 

The following communication was sent us by pri- 
vate hand at the time of its date ; but for some reaaoa 
or other, of which we are not informed, was detained 
in Albany nearly one month before being mailed.. 
Had it been promptly forwarded, it would have ap- 
peared in our February No. The public may depend 
upon the Herd Book being published as proposed, a 
number of eentlemen in this State having determined 
with Mr. Allen upon its issue, even if it only recorda 
the ijedigpeesof their own cattle; and those who delay 
sending m tlieir pedigrees now, will not have an op- 
portunity of doing so again for years, which will un- 
questionably be a cause of deep regret to them. 

TO BREEDERS OF SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 

In the month of Majr last 1 proposed, through the 
columns of the American Agriculturist, and other 
papers, to publish an AJnerican Herd Book, provided 
a sufficient demand for a work of that kind should be 
made in the manner there indicated. At the time I 
wrote the proposition, I had little confidence that it 
would be met with any general zeal or approbation, 
even by the breeders of Short-Horns throughout the 
country : and in this I have not been disappointed. 
It is apparent that a lethaigy pervades among too many 
of our once spirited cattle-breeders, on the vitally im- 
portant subject of preserving in an enduring form the 
senealogies of their individual herds ; a course which, 
if persisted in, will ultimately lead, not only to their 
destruction, but to a large pecuniary loss to themselves, 
and awakei^ when too late, deep and lasting regrets. 

But the zeal of our American oreeders is not alto- 
gether lost. A considerable number of enterprising 
and spirited gentlemen have manifested strongly their 
desire that the work shall proceed ; and with charac^ 
teristic liberalit)^ proposed such a patronage as shall 
procure its pubUoatioa 
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therefore, ta commenoe the compilation 

look, as Boon ■■ Rffimot mateiial nhall 

[;8ndIno«r 

nqoeet ell thoae geDttenien who wish theii enimala 
ngifltered, to make out plain and distinct pedigrees of 
Aeir stodc, with all necessary references and pu- 
tjcnlais lliat may be impoitaat touching tbeir lineage; 
and, if loieigs animals, the dele of theit importation, 
«)d by whooi made, together irilh such other facta as 
will beat illustrate theirhietcwy, Jlc It is to be ob- 
Mired, that the object of this work is not to atablith 
pedignee. bnt to perpetoate tbem; and it may at once 
be leaiaiked, that an^ animal wboee pnrity of blood 
ia not properly sustained, cannot be umitled within 
ita pages. The English Herd Book was fiiat pnblifhed 
in 1822. Previous to that time, and for a few years 
immediately follomng, many valuable animals from 
among the beet families of well-descended Short-Hotne 
~~ Rnrlaw^ 

i pedigrees 

Many bteedera in England, not then appieciating the 
Talne irf soch a work, ne^ected to imster their cat- 
tle, and these temained thns nnnoticed, in many in- 
atancaa altogether, and in othere, oDtil the snpple- 
mentary Tolomes were published. The descendants 
of thoae importationB, preserved in their purity, and 
their histcffy proparlv authenticated, will be admiued. 
But in all cases when te£srences cannot be made 
directly to the Bngliah Herd Book, such facta and 
references as will place the lineage of tbe animals 
named beyond dispute, w'lH be necesaary to accom- 
pany the re^iEtera. 

In one particular this will diSer bom the English 
legiatty. That work ' 



relates to ihetr origin, hialory, and present condition. 
Names of animals are often inserted without any 
reference whatever, apparently for no other purpose 
than to establieh them as " Herd Book cattle." II 
will be otherwise in this. Interesting facts and illns- 
trationB will accompany ped^rees as Ihey may occur. 



attractive form, and develope in the best manner tbeir 
■dvantagea to the American fanner. 

In allcaaes where the parties are unknown to the 
Sdbecriber, either personuly or by concEpondence, 
Aevwill please to give the name of some distinguish- 
ed oreeder or citizen of their own or a neighborjnz 
State, as a reference. This is not reqnired through 
any sosptcion of the entire integrity of any gentleman 
who m^y i^er his cattle for registry, but as a rule for 
the mutual protection of each one who desires a 1 
and unimpeachable record of Sboil-Horne (as far e 
goes), in America. 

As the msznitade of the work (in pages), will 
beknown tilfthematerialsare allcoUecled.tbeD . 
eaonot be exacdy stated i fant at all events, it will not 
exceed three dollars per copy, as noted in the proe- 
pectus last May, deliverable as there stated. 

All pedigrees, &c., are requested to bwranamitted 
(if by mail, post paid), to me at Black Bock, N. Y. ; 
at, it more convenient to tbe parties, to A, B. Allen, 
at the office of the American Agriculinrist, 305 Broad- 
way, N. Y. city; or to Caleb N. Bement, American 
Hotel, Albany, N. Y., who will duly forward them 
k> me. Hm tetms for registry will be one dollar tor 



made itom this last price, according to nnmbn, 7k 
money tnvanoWy to be endoted vilh tilt vtdigmt. 
Accompanying the pedigree*, die number cA vornmea 
Bijbscriwd for is also requested. 

All papers to be forwarded as soon aa possible : at 
all events before the first of April next, as tbe work 
will be put to press to be delivered to st^Meribers by 
the first day of June aisuing; 

Tbe insertion of this nohce is respectfully request- 
ed in the Agricoitural papen geiierally,^a copy of 
which to be eent to me, for whMi a cwy of thebook 
be presented. Any gentlemen woo fed an in- 
; in this eubject, will do a favor l?g|,vin( infor- 
mation of this proposed pnblicatimi to any neighbor- 
ing breeder of Shoit-Homs who may not otherwise 
obtain it Lewu F. AliXH. 

mack IU>dt,Jamiary, 1840. 

CORN AND COB CBUSHEIL-FiK. la 



nngle animal, and fifty cents each for any laiger 

miMr. To peraone haviiqt ten or more aiiinMis, 

widi nmtde pedigrees, a liheral deduction will be 



The above com and cob cnisher is admirably 
adapted for plantation use; the construction is very 
simple, compact, and not easily pat out of order. 
The grinding plates are made of the hardest compo- 
sition metal, which will last from two to three yeaia. 
After they are worn smooth, new plates may be sub- 
stituted without difficulty ; on the axle is sitacbed a 
strong spiral knife, which cuts the cob in small pie- 
tea, preparatory to entering the plates. 

Two norses will crush and griitd eieht bushels per 
hour, fine enough for feeding to cattle. Two mea 
can work this machine with good success. 

Biredims.—l. Put on the balance wheel, minding 
that it is screwed up firmly. 

3. SecoK the machine to the floor or ground widi 
wooden cleets and htiKee, and so situated as to have 
the pulley to tange on a line with the horse power 
hand wheel. 

3. Put the machine in motion, then feed the tnbe 
with ears of coin and screw up the side thumb-sci«w 
regularly until the grinding plates barely touch — if 
1__. — 1 — .1.. phtM will wear out rapid- 



screwed up too doM, tbe i 
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Jy, tarn haid, and produce no mfiterial adTanfage: 
vhen aet properly it will grind about eight ImBhek 
per hour. 

4. See that the gudgeons are kept oiied with best 
lamp or sweet oil 

5. The proper speed to drive this machine is two 
hundred and fif^ revolations ner minute, which can- 
not be accomplished except oy horse-power. Two 
men can work it if the screws are slackened ; the 
speed and grinding, however, wiU be slow, and the 
performance in proportion. 

6. If the hand stretches and becomes slack, move 
the crusher farther off 

7. Should the knife clog up and fail to operate, it 
may be cleaned out with the fingers, a stick or point- 
ed iron. Should the plates clog (which may be the 
case if damp com is ground), remove the band-pulley 
and the cap tiiat covers the plates, and briskly rub 
through them a fiat brush or stick. 

Price, with one set extra plates, $30. 

K. SncLAUt, Jr., & Co. 
BaUimore, Md., Feb. 13, 18454 

GUANO. 

Advantages of Guano, t^c-^Neeessity of Fixed 
Prices.-^! nave read with much interest the £s8ay 
of Dr. Gardner on Guano, and beg leave to express 
my thanks for its publication, as also for the other 
contributions he has made to the cause of a^culture. 
1 am Tknable, however, to coincide with him in opi- 
nion, tlkat farmers should not become 'purchasers of 
guano, valuable as he admits it to be as a fertilizer* 
They are already, and will no doubt continue for a 
long time to come, purchasers of other fertilizing 
substances. Plaster, for instance, has for a long 
number of years been extensively used in various 
parts of our country, not always with profitable re- 
sults. Clover seed, too, which may be regarded as 
an indirect fertilizer, is an article, in the purchase of 
which laige sums are annually expended. In other 
fonns, particularly in the vicinity ot towns, the intro- 
duction of extraneous aid to the fertility of our soils 
has bc»ome a somewhat general practice. In the 
present state of agriculture then, the wisest poiicv 
would seem to be to encourage the making of such 
outlays as will yield the highest interest on the in- 
vestment, and enable the farmer to prosecute the 
work of improvement which he has commenced. If 
guano, applied to a field of wheat in the fall or 
spring, will give an increased product equivalent to 
the cost of the manure, and at the same time secure 
the crop of clover, the farmer would unquestionably 
be a gainer ; for a most importmt means of future 
improvement will at once nave been obtained, and 
when the crop of clover is thus secured, clover seed 
for future use may be considered as secured also. 
Every farmer looks upon his soil as in the safe line 
of improvement, when he can get his clover fields to 
ikmrish. WiU plaster, or putrescent manufes in any 

auantity he can reasonably hope to make, produce 
lis result with any certainty ? Plas^r certainly 
augments the vegeteble growth where it isDCts favora- 
bly, but not the quantity of seed in the same propor- 
tion, if at all. For this reason, those who use plas- 
ter are almost always purchasera, instead of growers, 
of clover seed ; and after the lapse of a few years, 
more or less, the plaster ceases entirely to act, and 
the clover to grow. 1 would therefore lespectfally 



submit whether it would not be better to promote the 
use of jffuano on such of our lands aa stand m need 
of foreign aid ? If lime, or marl, or ashes, were at 
hand, there would be less necessity to seek for other 
substances, farther than the land could supply witiun 
its own limits — such as litter, woods-earth, gress, 
clover, &c., in addition to the manure hea|». Even 
then, guano would expedite the work of improve- 
ment But in the absence of those bases of sure and 
permanent fertility, guano might be most profitid>]y 
used on a large proportion of our poor soOs, either is 
combination witn plaster, or as a substitute for i^— • 
much more expensive, it is true, but far more certain 
and powerful m its efiects. 

But then the question may arise. Is hot the value 
of guano overrated ? Can it be relied on to produce 
the astonishing eflects which have been recorded of 
it? On this subject every farmer is competent to 
form a correct judsment, after carefully examining 
the testimony which has been published. In Eng- 
land and France it has been in use to a great extent ; 
accurate and multiplied experiments have been made» 
and the results laid before the public. No more de- 
cisive evidence could be adduced on any doubtful or 
controvefted point, and by common consent the prac- 
tices of English agriculturists are entitled to great 
weight in our own country. 

Tne chief object, however, which Ihad in view in 
writing this communication, is to suggest to the edi- 
tore of agricultural toumals in NewYork and Bos- 
ton, the propriety of giving the prices of guano of 
the different varieties, either under the head of Prices 
Current, or by advertisement of the importere.(a) 
Farmers would then know at once what they have 
to pay, and whether they could afford it. In Enc- 
land, the value of *< Tillages** is regularly quotea ; 
Wro. K. George, of Baltimore, who is the agent ffr 
the sale of Peruvian guano in the United States, 
makes known his prices specificall]^, as per quantity, 
and these correspond Witn the prices in Liverpool. 
This is acting openly and above board. A contrary 
course is talculated to lead to the suspicion that the 
importer has no fixed price, but would be willing to 
receive one price from one purchaser, and another 
from another. The effect is injurious to the interests 
of both importer and consumer. In Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, and Peteraburg, we ^t guano at XI sterling 
per long ton, by the quantity, which is about two 
and one fourth cents a pound. Is the African guano 
(which is Understood tc be the vanity brought into 
New York and Boston) sold at rates corresponding 
to the Liverpool prices for Ichaboe guaeno ? namely, 
£5 to £5 lOs. per ton.(6) I would l&e, amongst 
others, to call the attention of the editor of the N. £. 
Farmer to this matter, as he has rendered good ser- 
vice in promoting the introduction of guano into this 
country. T. S. PliLiSANTS; 

Petersbwrgh, Va,, Fd>. 3, 1845. 

(a) Our correspondent will notice that the prices of 
guano, bones, plaster, salt, and several other fertilizere 
or *' tUlagesi* are always to be found in our price cur- 
rent; in Edition to this they are frequently advertised. 

{b) No; it is not. In our judgment the African 
euano is held too high, considerinff its inferiority to 
tne Peruvian. The price of Peruvian is fairly fixed, 
and corresponds with the Baltimore price. See Mr. 
Bartletf s advertisement in this No. of our paper* 
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MAKING MANURE. 

Makt important suggestions have recently been 
made in legaid to the management of farms ; this all 
, indicates' improFcment, or at least* a desire for im- 
provement In this general strife to excel, I perceive 
the farmer sometimes overlooks important realities, 
and grasps at profits that aM imaginary. 

Within the past year much attention has been given 
to the subject of manure. Many schemes have been 
tried to produce the laivest quantity of the best quality 
at the least expense. No doubt some of these exfen- 
meats have resulted favorably, and will prove ultimate- 
ly of vast importance to the community, while others 
have proved an entire failure. Now my motto is, ** a 
i>enny saved ns as good as a penny earned." By a 
little care, much of this iddispensable article may be 
saved, that on many farms through nc«lect is sufilered 
to be lost All farmers do not avail themselves of 
the advantages they have for making and saving 
manure. The barn-yard is the grand repository for 
manure, and when the farmer improves all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from this source, it is certainly 
advisable to adopt other means to enlaree and im- 
prove his manure heap. Observation teacnes me that 
it is impossible to estimate the exact loss of that man 
who pays no regard to the overflowings of his barn- 
yard. Often have I seen the yard well filled with 
litter for the comfort of cattle. This is commenda- 
ble, for it serves another important purpose, by in- 
creasing the quantity of manure. This seems to 
satisfy, so far as concerns yard manure. Apparently 
no loss is apprehended from the freshets ana thaws 
of the spring rains. 

This is the great mistake ; the yard overflows, and 
away goes the richest part of the manure to fertilize — 
perhaps, a bog swamp, or may be some public road, 
^ara sustained in the assertion that the most valuable 
part of the manure is thus lost, by the fact that the 
liquid manures are the strongest, and that they unite 
and pass ofl* with the surplus water. Thus the whole 
mass of straw, &c., becomes drenched, and a great 
part of the sediment goes to enrich, perhaps the 
ocean. The manures are thus robbed of their alka- 
lies and salte. The remainder is probably not worth 
half as much now as before the overflowing took 
place. 

To remedy this evil, 1 would suggest the propriety 
of preparing a reservoir contiguous to the lower part 
of tne yard, sufficiently laige to retain the overflow- 
ing. Puddle the reservoir with clay, or prepare it in 
some other way to preyent absorption. The water 
and sediment thus secured, possess all the properties 
of manure. When the weather will permit, return 
the water from the reservoir to the yard, water the 
whole mass of straw, &c., which by this time has 
become somewhat dry, and will readily absorb the 
li(^uid of which it had been robbed. Thus the lost 
l)eing found and returned to its owner, restores all the 
value that had been before possessed. I am of the 
opinion that by adopting this method, farms will add 
at least fifty per cent to the value of their yard ma- 
nures. B. C. D. 

TrumhuU, Ct., Feb. 5, 1845. 

Asparagus. — To improve the flavor of asparagus, 
and make it more delicate and tender, spread salt over 
the beds early this month. In addition to ite value 
to aspara^u^ salt is beneficial in destoying insects, 



and kills several kinds of weeds, and checks the 
rrowth of others! It is also a good manure to the 



WESTERN CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

The hemp-brakers shoukl be still kept in motion 
every day that is fit for cleaning hemp, nor should 
the plows be suffered to stop. As some of the hemp- 
brakers roust now be put to the plows, others most 
be hired to take their place at the hemp-brakes, so 
that both operaticms may prosress together. Hemp- 
braking, if possible, should be finished this monm, 
or earlj in the next ; all hands vrill be required to 
assist m pitohing the crop, and cultivating it in a 
proper manner. If the weather is not smtable for 
hemp-braking, all hands not en^^aged at the plows 
should be employed in making rails, repairing fences, 
and clearing up ground for me plows, if any such 
dearinff is necessary ; and this work should progress 
at all leisure times, when the ground is too wet to 
work, while any such repairs are necessary, and hands 
can be spared for the purpose. 

The stock must be attended to as usual ; but about 
the middle, sometimes thf first of this month, in lati- 
tude 39^, sheep will do well upon pasture alone, 
especially if no stock has run upon it during the 
winter, or at least not later than the middle of Janu- 
ary. Lambs should not be allowed to drop before 
the last of March, unless they are raised for the 
butcher. The ewes having now a good bite of pas- 
ture, will have a full flow of milk, and no lambs will 
be lost, or none of consequence. 

If the season is a favorable one, and the ground 
not too wet, the sowing of hemp may commence 
about the middle of this month. Early sowing pro- 
duces the heavier lint, and although hemp sown as 
early as the middle of March, is liable to be checked 
in ite growth by cold, dry, frosty weather, and will 
not, therefore, attain so great a height as that which 
is sown later, yet, in general, it produces a good 
yield of lint, and of first rate quali^r- Com may 
also be planted from the middle to the last of this 
month. Severe froste will nip the top bk^es, but 
hardl]^ ever injure it to such an extent as to prevent 
it again growing. Early planted corn is much less 
liable to oe injiued by long summer drought, and is 
more certain of making a good crop than that which 
is planted late. Early planting is, therefore, strongly 
recommended. Early in this month (if not already 
done in the previous month, which would he hetter), 
tobacco growers must burn and prepare beds for sow- 
ing tobacco seed for plante. To bring these forward 
early, rich new ground, with a southeastern aspect 
should be chosen. The beds, when sown, should 
be lightly covered with fine brush to keep them 
moist, and protect the yotmg plante from frost 
Early ripe tobacco cures of a finer color, and makes 
the 'most valuable article, hence the importance of 
having early plants. Early in this month, or late in 
February, which is better in latitude 39^, clover seed 
should be sown on growing wheat and rye, at the rate 
of a bushel of good clean seed to each ten acres. If 
sown with oate, it will do later, and may be put in 
with the oat crop whenever the ground is in suitable 
condition. Other f^naa seeds may also be sown early 
in this month. Timothy would do better in Februa- 
ry, and Salem grass also, A. Bjeattt. 
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COUNTRY VISITING. 

BT MRS. KIRKLAND. 

Thsre 18 hardly aoy country village so small and 
Ytnambitious, as not to have its debating society or its 
literary effort of some kind. Many a young man 
'who has had good success in life, has ascribed the 
figure he has been able to make in court, or his repu- 
tation as a teacher, or his acceptableness in the pulpit, 
to an early opportunity for practice in his native vil- 
lage, and the taste for literature which naturally 
grows with such efforts. 

This is excellent; why then confine it to young 
men ? Why should not youn^ women, too, make 
some attempt at improvement, m a mode suited to 
their position ? We should never recommend to them 
debating societies or lyceums, but why should they 
be debarred from all social literary enjoyment ? 

Visitinf is, as we all know, one of the chief of 
country pleasures. There is no girl so poor or so 
hard-worked, that she cannot, once in a while, make 
a sociable afternoon visit ; and among the daughters 
of able farmers, perhaps, it is not too much to say, 
that an average of two afternoons per week is thus 
spent After the day's business is well over, and the 
soil of the morning is carefully banished from person 
and dress, nothing is more natural and common than 
for the daughters of the house, and perhaps the 
mother too, to prepare themselves for a visit either at 
home or abroad ; and among the plainer fanners, the 
knitting-work, and amon^ tliose rather more ambi- 
tious, the neat bit of sewing, or even fancy-work, is 
taken in hand by way of sweetening leisure by some 
light employment But what occupies the thoughts 
at such times } and what conversation cheers these 
golden hours of rest? As to thoughts, let us guess. 

** I wonder,*' thinks the mother, " where that brood 
of turkeys has strayed to ! Jem had no business to 
let them out ! and the hens have got a trick of lay- 
ing away too. We sha'n't have an egg, Mary !" 
she says, turning to her eldest daughter, ** I don't be- 
lieve the boys have ever hunted for eggs in that hole 
by the lime-kiln !" 

Mary, thus withdrawn from a pleasing anticipation 
of the weaver's bringing home her new uedquiit, pro- 
nAises to go herself eg^-hunting ; and fortnwith her 
thoughts branch away into some ** mingled yam" of 
equally valuable meditation, while the younger girls 
are giggling over the recollection of how Joe Pullen 
** carried on" at the minister's donation party. 

Presently some of the neighbors come in with their 
work to sit the afternoon ; and after they have taken 
the bandanna handkerchiefs off their Heads and ar- 
ranged them in their laps (an odious habit this, by 
the by, of wearing pocket handkerchiefs in place of 
bonnets), and settled themselves near the windows as 
the place of honor, they keep the ball of conversation 
Tolling, as well as the ball of yam, and the sum and 
substuice of all they have to say is usually no more 
valuable than such as we have described. 

Now why should this useless twaddle fill up the 
minds, and supply the talk, of intelligent women ? 
They have usually had a tolerable school education, 
and those whose advantages are least, can read tolera- 
bly. Why not then endeavor, by the aid of books, 
to provide some materials for conversation better than 



this? The evU is greater than may be supposed; for 
so powerful an en^ne as conversation can hardly be 
of indiflerent operation. When it is simply frivolous 
it is injurious ; but when it runs into scandal, ferret- 
ing out the faults and discussing the frailties of a 
neighborhood, it becomes indeed a curse, idstifying 
the apostle's expression, " set on fire of hell." 

How many of the lapses from virtue which take 
place in the country arise from the habit of suspect- 
ing and whispering evil of others, we cannot deter- 
mine; but those who have lived among people whose 
conversation had no legitimate and proper materials, 
can testify that it is but a step from frivolity to cor- 
ruption, in talk as in manners. How advantageous 
then would be the introduction of well selected hooka 
into social visits ! 

RECIPES. 

Brawn or Head Ckeeae, — Blane-mange* — Pi^s-foot 
Oil. — Sore Tkroat-^-'Sofue. — In a farmer's kitchen 
the stale adage is often verified, *< God made nothing 
without its use," and the farmer's wife can testify 
there are various uses to which one thing often may 
be applied. An instance I can supply from my late 
country observations. Boil pig's feet — a dozen of 
them if you have them — for several hours, till tiie 
bones can easily be removed. Strain the liquor from 
them and set aside to cool. Remove the bones care- 
fully, and reserve equal portions, if you choose, for 
souse and brawn or head cheese. 

To make the latter, chop moderately fine, add sage 
and thyme, or sweet marjoram, plenty of pepper and 
salt, and if you like, a trifle of spice and a glass of 
wine. Tie all firmly when well mixed, into a crash 
cloth, which must first be well wrung in cold water, 
and let it stand in a press for twenty-four houi;8. 
You have then a handsome mould of head cheese. 

A delicate hUinc-mang€t not inferior to the beat 
isinglass, may be made of the jelly formed by the 
liquor when cold. From this you must first skim 
every particle of oU^ which must be carefully pre- 
served as it forms — 

An excellent remedy for sore throat or crowpy affec- 
tions, externally applied, or simmered with molasses 
and vinegar, to give your children when the case de- 
mands it before retiring at night 

I see it lately asserted, that cattle's feet prepared in 
the same way for boiling as pig's feet, afford an 
equally good jelly for blanc-mange. 

To make souse, add to the feet when well boiled, 
the pig's head. After boiling four or five hours, re- 
move liom both all the bones, and place the whole 
in a stone jar. Boil in vinegar a few cloves or any 
other spice, with pepper and a little salt ; mix with 
this a little of the liquor in which thej^ were boiled, 
to prevent too great acidity, and with this liquid 
cover the meat. Cut in slices when yon use it, and 
after heating in a frying-pan, pour off'^the liquid and 
brown it ; or if you prefer, dip the slices in batter 
and fry in a pan robbed with butter or lard. 

PROSI. 

To Improve the Flavor op Coffee.— To each 
pound of roasted coffee add forty to fifty grains of car- 
bonate of soda. In addition to impioviog the flavor, 
the soda makes the coffee more nealthy, as it neu- 
tn^izes the acid contained in the inlosion. 
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GARDENS^FLOWEgS. 

I TKU8T, ladies, you will be enabled to indaoe the 
editor to keep up your department It was the many 
Taluahle articles addressed to you in that old, but 
valuable work, the American Farmer, near twenty 
years past, which attached me ereatly to a^cultural 
publications. In our deli£;htfiu winter chmate, we 
are not without flowers all the year round. I find 
•n page 3, of what I term my horticultural book for 
the present year, the following flowers out on the 3d 
of January, in the open air — ^the yellow jasmine, 
the violet, the flowering; pear, the hyacinth, and the 
rose. In our Tegetable garden, I find on the 4th 
page of the above work, that our cabbage plants, let- 
tuce, and the green peas were up on the 4tn inst It 
is only necessary in this delightful climate, to use 
proper industry, not only to be supplied throughout 
the year with every kind of the finest vegetables, but 
it is in our power to have the most beautiful flower 
gardens; and bow much it would add to the pleasure 
of life, if a taste for flowers could everyivhere be 
cultivated ! It would add to one's years, it would 
make us love home, we should feast our senses on the 
beauties of aatore, and be with nature's God. How 
delighted I am when trav^Uinz through the country, 
to see the houses surroundea by handsome flower 
gardens; to witness the beautiiul vines entwined 
aiou]^ the windows of the cottage, and on the walls 
of the mansion. What a deh'ghtful employment for 
the fair ladies of our country I I trust that some of 
your numerous conespondents will take up the sub- 
ject and do it the justice its great importance demands. 

Alexandjbr McDonald. 

Evfala^ MLt Jan. 6, 1845. 

BoiuNG PoTAToss. — ^Not oue housekeeper out of 
ten knows bow to boil potatoes properly. Here is 
an Irish method, oae of the best we know. Clean 
wash the potatoes and leave the skin on, then bring 
the water to a boil and throw them in. As soon as 
boiled soft enough for a fork to be easily thrust 
through them, dash some cold water into the pot, let 
the potatoes remain two minutes, and then pKDur off" 
the water. This done, half remove the pot lid, and 
let the potatoes remain over a slow iire till the steam 
is evaporated^ then peel and set them on the table in 
an open dish. Potatoes of a good kind thus cooked, 
will always be sweet, dry, and mealy. A covered 
dish is bad for potatoes, as it kee|M9 the steam in, and 
makes them son and watery. 

Pic£LiNO Eoos. — ^In England, at the season of the 
year when the stock of ^gs is plentiful, the^ cause 
some four or six dozen to be boiled in a capacious 
saucepan, until they become ouite hard. They then, 
after removing the shells, lay them carefully in 
laige mouthed jars, and pour over them scalding 
vinegar, well seasoned with whole pepper, alspice, 
ginror, and a few cloves or garlic. Then, when 
cola, bung them down close. In a month they will 
be fit for use. Where eggs are plentiful, the above 
pickle is by no means expensive, and as an acetic 
accompaniment toxiold meat, it cannot be outrivalled 
for piquancy and f^otti by the generality of pickles 
made in this country. 

The above is doubtless a very good method of pickr 
ling e^ ; but for our part, we prefer putting them 
down in salt, after dippmg them m whitewash. 



Baxjed Bkams. — Shall I give your readers a faint or 
two for a very homely, but even to epicures some- 
times, a very palatable dish if properly piepaxed? 
Carefully select and soak your beans the nicht oefore 
you wish them for the table ; wash them thoioo^y 
the next morning, and put them over the fire to sim- 
mer immediately after oteak&st When they hove 
come to a boil, drain them carefully through a cul- 
lender, then add fresh hot water from the teakettle, 
with a suitable piece of salt pork, and let them boil 
slowly till quite soft Place the beans, with the 
liquor in which they were boiled, in a deep baking 
dish with the pork in the centre. The latter must 
first be neatly cut through the rind in crofls strips a 
third of an inch in diameter. Bake tiicm two hours 
in a moderate oven, or if yaa prefer the orthodox 
Connecticut mode, bake in a bnck oven with your 
bread, &c. They may remain in all night with ad- 
vantage. FnosA. 

A Faurr* Veoctablb, axp Flower liuuaBT. — A 
project is in contemplation in this dty, which depends 
peatly on jrou, ladies, to carry into eflect ; ana that 
IS, the erection of a market for the saje exdnaively 
of fruits, flowers and vmtables. Such maxkets aie 
to be found in most of the cities of Europe, and are 
places of great pleasurable resort No person can 
now visit our markets for the purchase of noiticnlta- 
ra} productions, without being diM;u8led with the 
smell of fish and o&l, and the sight of meats and 
other thines which are extremely diagnstinff to the 
refined. A market devoted exclusively as deseed 
above, of handsome architecture, with a fountain 
playing in the centre, would soon become a place of 
debghuul and instructive resort for thousands of 
our citizens who never go near them now, except 
when necessity forces them to do so. In case this 
eoes into operation, women and girls should alone 
nave the privilege of occupying tne stands lor the 
sale of all articles. 

Thx Gakdsk. — ^This is usually the peculiar care 
of the ladies, and when well cultivated, it adds gready 
to the pleasures and oomforVi of a country home. 
One of the first things to prepare this month is hot 
beds, the construction of which is so familiar and 
well known, that we need not go into particulars 
regarding them. The most important tilings in their 
management are, to give the plants plenty of steady 
heat at the bottom, and air on top, with a sufllciency 
of water; and yet be careful not to check their growth 
or expose them to sudden changes. Pretty much all 
that is necessary to be done ti&is month, will be found 
under the head of the Northern and Southern calen- 
dars in our last volume, to whieh we must refer our 
to readers. 

LiQSom MAN0RE8.*-One of the best tilings to make 
all kinds of shrubs, vegetables, and flowers grow* is 
to water them with a liqaid n^Quiure, made in the 
proportion of a pint of soot to a gallon of water. If 
« table spoonful of salt is added to this it will be all 
the better. Ouano is now coming into extensive uae* 
and may also be made into a liquid manure by steep- 
ing one pomnd of it in a galbn of water. Liquids 
thus prepaped are quite powerful, and must be used 
in modemU? quantities around the plants and not on 
them. 
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Bot'b Povltbt-House. Tlie cheapest alCur for a 
poulti7-honse,* and the moat easily coiutructed, is 
Kiven by Mr. Ames in the Farmer's Libiaiy. Any 
handv lad, be aaya. can make one m a few hours, 
and (he cost is very trifling, 

" First, let a convenient and soilabie place be elio- 
sen for the fuwl-yard ; not in a dark, ehady corner, 
but in a liKht, airy aitoation ; and, considering the 
number of fowls intended to be kepi, mark its si7^ : 
it is not well to have too many tof^lher, as ibe cockti 
will disagree. A stock of 2S, containing 2 or 3 
cocks, is sufficient for one houw ; if more are to be 
kept, erect another pen in & difierent direction ; ac- 
cordingly, mark oal a place in the form of a circle of 
18 or 24 feet in diameter. [Fifty feet would be bel- 
ter, so as lo allow the sun to shine within more 
freely.] On the.outsideof this circle cut a trench 3 
or 4 inches wide and deep, and plant pules 12 or 18 
inches into the aronnd every 2 feeL These poles 
should be aa thick as a man's arm, and 8 or 10 feet 
liigh, thus forming a circle of poles standing on end. 



Bot'b PouLTar-HotiSB. — ^Fig. 20. 
Cboote a space (o the soDlh, between two of the 
poles, for lbs purpose of a door, and the poles on 
each side of this space ^ould be straight, and a little 
stouter than the rest; then go to the svramp or brash- 
wood, and cut a irood parcel of it, leaves, small 
twigs, and bum, ail just as it stands- ft ought to 
be 6 feet loag, that it may reach threa of tbe poles, 
and if longer all the better; then having conveyed it 
to (be standiiw poles, commeoce by lacing some of 
the stout ana straight ones round the poles in the 
trench, alternately in and out, like basket-work, going 
the whole round, tbe door-way of coarse excepted 
When you have got it 6 or 10 inches high, stunp it 
well down, making all tight and firm, that ttie small- 
est chidcen may not be able to pus through it. Go 
on thus till you get it S feet high, dun pMS the cir- 
cle ol brush over door-way and all, to nuke it Artnar 
and strooger, eonliaaini; it up to the beigfat of 8 or '" 
feet ; the npper may M lighter and not bisided 
gIom; bniasoiMtifliMOD one, and then on tbe other 
aide of the vprigfats. Upon diis iffiitci)ile a yard 
be mwle of any nae, and in any sitostion, Ita really 
nothing. Any boy can nuiks a dooi for ibis, snd fix 
it with hinges fron the sole leather of an old shoe. 

"Tbeo eoawB the fowl-house i this should be 
placed in At ccnU d the ciide, that no Temin qay 



get al It, and that the fowls may lind shade and shel- 
ter all aroimJ, as the wind or sun mav hapjien to be. 
A few stakes, a little more brush, and an ann-full of 
straw for itiatch or roof, will make this answer ; but 
one formed o( boards with a good tight straw thatch, 
would be far prcfetable. Mind, I say, ' straw thnidC 
for root, Hs it is far the best thing; and if properly 
done, ii will last twenty j'eats. The sun, rain, and 
', have no f^Ki oi^i. Ii is very warm in win- 
nd let.t no heal through in summer. It should 
be formed of gooil, clean, long straw, ^lean-lhreshed, 
and as little broken as possibie ; wheat or rye is pre- 
ferable: put it on 10 or 12 inches (hick; I have 
seen it 18 inches Tie il closely and securely with 
strips of while oak or hickory hark well twisted; 
but this every one knows how to perform. Mind 
and let the roof have a good pi(cb,or in other words. 
be very steep, (hat snow and rain may be quickly 
thrown off! To make this warmer in winler, the 
, either outside or within, may be laid with 
cedar brush and salt hay tacked up lo the boards ; 
or made of brush wicker-work, and then plastered 
outside and in with clay and short salt hay; and 
when dry, a good coat of lime white-wash. •This 
'ves a neat, prett^look, and is warm and cheap." 

The Gapes, on Pip.— Mr. Bement, iu his Ponlte- 
rei's Companion, has gathered together all (he Bup< 
posed causes of this fatal disease in chickens, which 
we shall condense in a few tines for the benefit of 
our young readera. 1. I( is aKributed lo catarrh, 
similar (o the influenTS in human beings ; producing 

thickened state of the membrane lining the nostrils, 
mouth, and tongue. 2. Small red worms in the wind- 
pipe. 3. Breeding from dd cocks [which is ddubt- 
less ao did woman's notion]. 4. Scanting the chick- 
ens in their food. S. Giving them too much Indian 
meal pudding. 6. Want of pure water. 

The symptoms of the gapes are bo various, that 
we have no doi^t they should be classed aa distinct 
diseases, the same as physicians do those of tbe hn- 
man family. It would be quite absurd lo say that a 
child was aKcted with scarlet fever, when it only 
had a cold ; or that it was suffering with worms, 
when gasping for breath with the cronp; and yet 
(hese diseases do not Aem at all more distinct to our 
comprehension, than those mentioned above under 
the head of "Gapes or Pip." It would be well 
worth while for some akilful surgeon to investigate 
these diseases, and write a work upon the subject 

The remedy for the catarrh, is to tear 09" the scale 
the tongue with the nails of the forefinger and 
thumb, and then push down the throat a large lump 
of fresh butter which baa previously been well mix- 
ed with Scotch snufl. But we think two or three 
teaspoonfuls of gravy, made of equal parts of butter, 
honey, end vinegar, would be better. To remove 
the womiB, hold the chicken with his month wide 
open over tobacco smoke from one to two minutes; 
or what is better and more humane, tie the wings and 
legs of tbe chicken to prevent its struggling, take ft 
small hen'a fe^her, ana strip it clean exeeptmg a tuft 
of about'an inch at the end, wet this sligfatlf in spirits 
of turpentine, draw the neck of the chicken oat 
straight, open its month wide, eeize the tongue gently 
with a piece of muslin between iM fingets to prevent 
its slipping, and then push tbe fentber IMtly dowa 
itawniipipe two ot One iBcbv and tw&t it mind. 
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and thus will brinz up more or leas worms, and the 
chicken will usuauly sneeze oat the remainder ; if it 
does not, repeat the operation not more than two or 
three times the same day, till the windpipe is clear of 
them. 

The gapes are said to be prevented bv mixing a 
small quantity of spirits of turpentine witn the food 
of chickens ; wetting up the meal for their food with 
soap suds, or molasses, or a little asafoetida pounded 
fine, or vinegar, in which iroK has been standing, or 
snutf, or rhubarb and cayenne pepper, or feeding them 
with coarse hoinmony, and a pepper-corn now and 
then, or a piece of garlic 

Some think that the worm is the oflsprin^ of 
the lice on hens, which we think is impossible; 
others, that it is more generally picked up by the 
chicken out of dung heaps, either m the egg, or just 
after being hatched; others, that they are spawned in 
the windpipe by the parent worm and natch out 
there ; others, that the eggs are deposited on the nos- 
trils of the chicken by a winged insect, and then 
hatch, and find their way into the windpipe. 

Chickens are most affected with gapes in wet 
weather, when worms are most likely to breed ; also 
when catarrhal complaints are mosi nequent Keep* 
ing them up in a dry warm place during wet weather 
is a good protection. In addition to this, the hen 
house should be kept clean, warm, and dry, and be 
ihorouffhly whitewashed inside and out every spring 
and fsdl, with a wash made of lime pretty weu 
sprinkled with salt. 

We feel quite culpable in condensing so much 
from Mr. Bemenfs excellent little work; yet this 
should tem|)t our young readers now to purchase it, 
for they will find not only this subject but most 
others regarding poultry fulijr treated, together with 
handsome wood cut illustrations of the text With 
this work in his library, and strict attention to its 
precepts, every boy would be able to raise fowls suc- 
cessfully and profitably. 



fi&EAKiMo Steers. — ^Now is a good time to com- 
mence breaking steers. For this purpose, bows and 
yokes of a smtable size must be prepared, which 
should be first put on them standing together in the 
Bifll>le after they have eaten their morning's fodder. 
When they have worn this an hour or so each day, 
for several days, they may be taken into the yard 
and be allowed to walk round a short time, and then 
unyoked. When well accustomed to their yoke, 
they should be placed between two other pair of cat- 
tie, and driven off a short distance without any load. 
Then they may be attached with the other team to a 
load, and depend upon it they will learn what is 
wanted of them, from seeing what other cattle do, 
faster and easier than in any other way. Never 
whip them or speak harshly. If they do not per- 
form instantly all that is required, it is mm ignorance 
generally, and not, as it is too often suppowd, from 
obstinacy or viciousness. Then all you nave got to 
do is, to teach them from the example of other well 
broke cattle. But when one has not other cattle to 
break them with, more attention will be necessary, 
and they will require guiding in their movements by 
a cord attached to their horns. The teamsters in 
New England excel in breaking and driving cattle, 
and they frequently have them so well taught, that 
they will perfomi flin^^ or together, ia tho ydu or 



out of it, by mere word of command, anything rea- 
sonable which can be required of them. 

Hie finest breed of working tattle is the Devon 
and its crosses. These are of a de^, bright red 
color, with orange colored noses, an orange rim 
round the eye, and a beautiful clean uptumeii horn 
of a clear yellowish white. Our farmers in this vi- 
cinity frequently send to Connecticut for such oxen. 
They are active, hardy* fioe made animals, and capa- 
ble of drawing very laige loads. We have seen a 
pair of four year old steers start off at a full gaUop 
with a load of 6000 lbs. at the cattle shows in New 
England, and then turn round and back the load on 
level ground with ease. This, however, is a laice 
load for such young animals, and jp'eat care sbomd 
be used lest the^ strain themselyes m their ambitious 
eflforts to move it These oxen will plow an acre of 
ground as quick as a pair of horses ; indeed, ^y 
oftener beat than get beaten at the plowing matcnes^ 
We greatly admire such animals, and always kept 
them on our farm for work instead of horses. We 
found them more serviceable in the generality of 
farm work, while their gearing and fooa did not cost 
near as much as those of horses ; and then if any 
accident happened to them they could be killed for 
beef, as we alvrays kept them in good order. If an 
accident happens to a horse he is a dead loss, save 
his hide and shoes. 

We do wish, boys, ]^ou could persuade your fath- 
ers to be more careful in their selections of bulls and 
and cows to breed from. The beautiful pure Devons 
can be had at quite reasonable prices now. But you 
will use them at least, we hope, when you get to be 
ffTown men. Let the eye once get accustomed to the 
beauty and good points of this choice breed of cattle, 
and you would never foroet them. How we wish 
your schoolmasters were able to instruct you in such 
things. We would engage to teach you more in a 
few nours* conversation, with some good live animals 
before us to illustrate it, than you could learn from 
books or by yourselves in half a life. Thus taught, 
you could not be imposed upon by those misemble 
cheating pedlars, with their grade animals, which 
they are continually palming off upon an ignorant 
public at low prices, for thorough breeds. 



To Catch Rabbits. — ^We lately read in the Lon- 
don Gardener's Chronicle, a curious way of catching 
rabbits. Take a large crab or lobster, and stick a 
candle about an inch long on his back, light it, and 
then put him to the hole, over the mouth of which 
spread a net. He will not crawl far before the rab- 
bit gets frightened, and runs out and is caught in the 
net W^ think a good plan to catch woodchucks 
or ground hogs, would be to put a net over the 
mouth of their hole, then fasten a pitch pine knot, 
or some inflammable matter to the end of a pole and 
thrust it down the hole. We have often assistBd, 
when a boy, in smoking woodchucks out of a hole, 
but it is a tedious process and often ineffectual. 



Amount of Pork packed thu sxaboh at 
West. — ^The Cincinnati Chronicle estimates the num- 
ber of swine packed this season in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee, at 592370, against 
933,600 last year ; showing a deficit of 340,730. The 
weight per head is supposed to be at leaat 12 10^15 
ner ceot leas than list ieaiion- 
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By the Steam-packet Hiberaia, we have our Euro* 
pean journals to the 4th of February. 

Markets. — JSi»ke» bad rather a downward tendency. 
Cotton remains without change. Stock on hand on 
the Ist of February, 772,300 bales, against 629,300 of 
same date last year. Flow is dull, and had declined. 
Proui$iotu, — Beef and Pork in demand at full prices ; 
Butter, Cheese and Lard, have given way a little 
owing to the large arrivals Thllow has fallen. Ibbac- 
CO, — The consumption has increased in Great Britain 
1,634,000 lbs. the past year. Wool was in brisk demand 
at full prices. 

JUbney was plenty at 2| per cent interest. 

jSmencan Stocks without change. The news of the 
jpayment of the Pennsylvania interest, as soon as 
known abroad, will have a &vorable effect upon them. 

The Consumption of Guano in England is enormous, 
it having reacned 63,000 tons last year. The preset 
year it is supposed it will amount to at least 150,000 
tons. Prices were rising. 

jinurican JJ6p$, — Under the new tariff these have 
found their way into England. They are said to be 
equal in flavor and quality to any ever grown in that 
country. 

Qnat Butter Cowx. — In Ireland five Kerry cows 
made last 3rear 1,600 lbs. of butter, which is an ave- 
rage of 320 lbs. each. 

JSnother Quamo bland has been discovered in the 
neighborhood of Saldanha Bay, near the Cape of 
Good Hope, but the manure is of a poor quality. 

Ertraordinary Tunup$. — Two turnips, grown on the 
farm of Mrs. Boothrovd, at Carcroft, were taken up the 
other day, and were found to measure, the first, 3 feet 
11 inches round, and weighed 2i\ lbs.; and the other 
2 feet 10 inches, and the same weight as the other. 

Pig$ Nursed by a Cow. — A cow on the fiirm of W. 
Raven, Esq., at Gingley-on-the-Hill, may be seen two 
or three times a day laid on her side in the fold-yard, 
suckling a litter of pigs, nine in number, which nave 
recently been taken from the sow. Several attempts 
have been made to drive h^r off, but she always re- 
turns, and has once or twice ran at the parties who 
have attempted to interfere with her in her maternal 
cares of the young litter. 

Poultry Export^ from DubUn to England during the 
Christmas week amounted to 500 tons, and was worth, 
sol. per ton. 

"^poa Charcoal JBnorb jShnmonia ?" — Charcoal has the 
curious property of absorbing bad smells from all sub- 
stances with which it may be brought into contact, 
when in a finely divided state. New made cluircoal 
absorbs moisture with avidity. It also absorbs gases, 
and what is extraordinary, it has the power of condens- 
ing gases when so absorbed. This will be observa- 
ble, in the following table by De Saussure, which saves 
the number of volumes of gas absorbed by one volume 
of box-wood charcoal, that is to say, one cubic inch 
of such charcoal will absorb the extraoidinary quan- 
tity of 90 cubic inches of ammoniacal gas, and so on : — 
Ammoniacal gas - - - - 90 

Muriatic acid 85 

Sulphurous acid - - - - 65 
Sulphuretted hydrogen - - - 55 
Protoxide of azote (Nitrogen) • 40 

Carbonic acid 35 

Olefiant 35 

Cari)onic oxide 9.42 

Oxygen 9.25 

Azotic (nitrogen) . . .- . 7.5 
Oxy-carboretted hydrogen - - 5 

Hydrogen 1,75 

As plants have the power of decompoainff, m rather 
extracting from tha charcoal, the gas whicb htm been 



thus absorbed, it would seem to us that the mechani- 
cal use of charcoal, in stables and cow-houses, would 
be almost equal, in retaining the ammonia, to the 
chemical use of gypsum. 

&ig0 FBdmist. — Of all the palm-trees which are na- 
tives of Asia, the sago palmist is one of the most 
useful and interesting ; a liquor runs from the inci- 
sions made in its trunk, which readily ferments, and is 
both salutary and agreeable for drinking. The mar- 
row, or pith of the tree, after undergoing a slight 
preparation, is the substance known by the name of 
sago in Europe, and so eminently useful in the list of 
nutritious food for the sick. The trunk and larae 
leaves of the saeo palmist are highly useful in the 
construction of buildings; the first furnishes planks 
for the carpenter, and the second a covering for the 
roof. From the leaves are also made cord, matting, 
and other articles of domestic use. 

Weig^ of Soil of an jiere. — The soil of an acre of 
land, at the usual depth to which it is ploughed, weighs 
on an average about 700 tons. 

Mpaca Wool — The London import of this article 
amounted to 5,165 bales in 1844. against ^,667 bales in 
1843, which shows an increase last year of 1,498 bales, 
or 41 i per cent, on the import of 1843. The alpaca, 
or goavs wool, now enters so largely into the manu- 
factures of this district, and the demand for the fi^brics 
composed of it, in whole or in part, is now so large 
and increasing, and the growth of it so apparently in- 
adequate tb the demand, that we must look forward to 
at least the maintenance of the very high prices to 
which the article has risen *, and it may well oe feared 
that the deficient supplies of alpaca wool may place a 
limit on the production of the manufactured article 
more contracted than that which the demand for it 
would prescribe. 

Fattening of Otestr^AX the last meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences, a communication of some inte- 
rest to the lovers of &t geese was made by M. Persoz, 
who appears to have gone into the affair con amore, 
and to nave been fully imbued with th^ importance as- 
signed to it A hundred modes of fiittening geese have 
been conceived, but most of those who have been en- 
gaged in the speculation have been of opinion that it 
was necessary the food should contain the elements 
of fiit to be eliminated by the goose in the process of 
digestion. M. Persoz is of a different opinion. He 
contends that it is of no consequence whetner the food 
be of the kind alluded to or not, as the goose, he says, 
forms in the process of digestion fat from any food, if 
it contains a certain proportion of azote. We hope M. 
Persoz will also show tnat it is not necessary m the 
fattening of geese to expose them to the tortures prac- 
tised by many feeders, such as nailing them by tiie 
feet and confining them in a narrow space to prevent 
motion. We have no objection to partake of a good fat 
goose, if the feeding be merely the result of abundance 
of wholesome food, but we confess that we never see a 
fat goose, and, above all, a large goose liver, without 
thinking of the inhumanity frequently resorted to in 
order to make the feeding of these poor animals a suc- 
cessful speculation. — New Far. JowmaL 

Steeping Seeds. — In March last, some Pink-seeds were 
steeped in a solution of sulphate of ammonia, another 
parcel in nitrate of soda, and a third in a mixture of 
lime, salt, and hen's-dun^. A quantity of Pink-seed ^as 
sown at ihe same time, m the usual way. The a^eana 
sulphate of ammonia grew very qaiddy, and are now 
the larpfest plants of tniB year's' sowing. Those in ni- 
trate did no good, three only Surviving ; and those in 
the mixture fidled altogether. 

Longeoitu of a Horse, — A horse, the property of Mr. 
John Lambert, Thomton-in-Lonsdale, died Init week 
in the forty-second year of its age. It wo^ed as 
tiaaal until a day or two pieviont to iti death. 
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3b Duiroy Sorrd in Grois XcMiii.-^SorTel abounds 
in the proportion of the free humic acid in the soil, 
and itfCan be eradicated by the use of calcareous ma- 
nure, such as soapmakers* wajite, carbonate of lime. 

2b NmtraUzi m Humatu in fToto-.-^Put a small 
piece of time, or, better still, a tittle time water into it, 
and the water will become clear and palatable. 

Fttrming by the JbtMHic.— The inmates of one of the 
insane hospitals in France, have been gradually 
brought on to a farm in the neighborhood to perform 
its daily work. This has not only been attended with 
considerable profit to the establishment, but it has also 
had a very happy effect on the health and temperament 
of those employed. The system of thus employing the 
insane is now spreading rapidly in France. 

WhoU BUatoa bett for Pbntiing. — These geneiaUy 
insure a tolerable crop in all seasons, and are said to 
prevent the dry rot in hot weather, and rottenness in 
wet weather which cut pieces are so liable to. 

2b Qraw Fint Eaarijf £Sraio6cmct.^-As it is of great 
importance, in growing strawberries in the open air, 
to make them produce fine fruit as eady as pjossible, 
without loss by frogs or slugs, &c., which loss is gene- 
rally very great, the following plan may be found use- 
ful : Fix on each side of the row of strawberries, iust 
beibre they come into blossom, fisather-edged boaros at 
an an^le of fifty or sixty degrees. This may be effected 
by nailing two narrow strips of wood to each bowrd. 
and pushmg them into the ground. The bouds shonla 
be painted black. This plan makes two or three 
weeks' difference in the ripenine of the fruit ; but glass, 
or an oiled paper frame, being placed on the top. makes 
a greater difference still, and prevents any of the fruit 
from being trod upon, or eaten by vermin. This plan, 
at first sight, may appear to be an expensive one, but 
it is not so : anv ola txmrds wiU answer the purpose. 
I have bought old feather-edged boards at |<i. per foot ; 
and, as they are only used in summer, they last for ma- 
ny years. The expense is saved in the nrst year; for 
the wood, although painted on each side with a coat 
of invisible green, costs only about l^d. the foot; 
while the increase of fruit in quanti^, as well as in 
q[uatity, quite compensates for tne outlay. In conclu- 
sion I may observe, that watering with strong tiquid 
manure two or three times in the month of February, 
and frequent waterings during beaiinff time with pond- 
water, are, I have found, very benenciaL— Gammers' 
Chramelt. 

Dry Bot m Timber, — I have had a. great deal to do 
with this, and I have tried many remedies, but have 
found none to answer except the following, which I 
tried about four years ago. I took 3 lbs. of corrosive 
sublimate, and put it into a large glazed earthen pot ; 
to this I put about four eallons of water, and when it 
was well dissolved I took a large painter's brush, and 
washed the timber and walls with the water, and no 
symptoms of rot have made their ^»pearanoe since.— 

Productive VaHdy of •/Jptpte.^The Rymer Apple, 
Galdwell, or Cordwall, as it appears to be called near 
Nottingham, proves a most productive and valuable 
sort. The following note accompanied a specimen of 
the fruit : The tree will cover 100 yards ; and 340 
pecks have been gathered from one tree and sold for 
in. Ids. SiiL^lbid. 

SaU and Lmu^K correspondent of the Farmers' 
yU/^ivMt recommends a mixture in a dry state of five 
quarters of time and two and a half of nit for every 
acre, and allow the mass to remain undisturbed for 
three months before using. A double decomposition 
is thereby effected, and two new and valuable salts 
fomed— eaibonata of lima and muriate of soda. On a 
fiuRB of heavy soil, subeoil yellow clay, this mixture is 
usad as a top-dresaing for wheat, oats, and bailey, ap- 
llliad ia Mueli^ or ApnL TAms giaia .it dianby in* 



creased in quantity, and both |;rain and straw in quali- 
ty. Light {[rain is thus entirely prevented. These 
salts not being volatile are always applied aa a top- 
dressing. 

The mmalayan Cedarr^l\B botanical range extends 
from seven thousand to twelve thousand feet above 
the level of the sea ^ and in itK most congenial locality 
it attains a great height, and a circumference of above 
thirty feet When young it closely resembles the real 
cedar, but never sends forth spreading branches. So 
durable is its timber, that some used in building one of 
the wooden bridges over the Jailum, was found tittle 
decayed after exposure to the weather for above fbar 
hunaied years. 

fh£jJlwootryofihiirueFoodofBamiM,witha8hgtdi 
of the PhyMogy o/JgrieHUure^frot Schultz of Berlin, 
has justpublisned his views on these subjects, which axe 
very different from those heretofore generally received. 
B^ saySj 1. The hitherto receivea theory, that car- 
bonic acid is the principal food of plants, is erroneous, 
and altogether without foundation in nature. Oar- 
bonic acid is absorbed by the roots merely incidentally, 
together with their food, and is decomposed at the 
same time with it, but with great difficulty, by means 
of the leaves; whilst the large quantity of oxygen 
which plants exhale has a very different origin. 2. 
There is no proof of the truth of the assumption con- 
nected with the carbonic acid theory, that water is 
decomposed and assimilated by plants. 3. The vie^r 
hitiierto adopted with the carbonic acid dieonr, that 
plants feed on unaltered humic acid and salts of humic 
acid, is also wrong, inasmuch as plants never absorb 
unaltered humic acid, humus extract, and salts of 
humic acid. 4. The true food^ of plants is rather the 
azotised humus in the vicinity of the roots, which im 
converted into other substances by their digesting 
action. 

Iwvereum of the Uterue. — Before we becin to return it 
to its natural situation we must have plenty of assist- 
ance at hand, and, if possible, get the cow to stand up 
if she is down. One of the assistants should lay 
hold of her by the horn and nose, another should press 
down her back, or goad her to keep her, if possible, 
quiet If it is a mare put the twitch, or side tine, or 
hobbles on. We should then lift the uterus on a clean 
cloth, which should be supported by a person on each 
side ; then separate the placenta from the cotyledons 
[part of the inside of womb], in doing which we should 
be careful of not tearing any of them off, though I 
have seen some of them accidentally removed without 
any iU efibct If it is dirty, wash and clean it with 
warm milk and water, or any mucilaginous decoction 
of herbs. We should then place our clenched fist against 
the frmdus, or extreme end of the uterus and force it 
ngfin into its proper place. In doing so, we should, 
with our other hand and other assistants, graduaUy and 
steadily force the side of the uterus in, and which 
wiU, in a great measure, take off a deal off the pressure 
caused by the fist, and which might otherwise rupture 
the uterus. It will generaUy be »>uud that when about 
half of it is returned it will begin to stip in very easily. 
We must be careful to pass our arm sufficientlT for up 
in the body until the wnole of the uterus has oecome 
re-inverted. Some persons are in the habit of placing 
a clean na{ildn over the i&st and arm, which, periums, 
may assist in drawing in the sides of the uterus, by be- 
coming in a measure attached to it It may sin 
prevent inoculation of the arm, which I have in seve- 
ral instances experienced to a painful degree. — Vt- 

Oooeeberry QaerpiUar.-^To prevent tiie attack of this 
pestiferous insect, when the plants ars beffinning to 
oi»en their leaf-buds, dust the whole of Siem over 
withdry%oot This nmple method has nevarbe^ 
knownlofiuL 
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Gemesxx Faamxb. —We notice that this excellent 
work has changed its qaarto form to the octavo. It 
now contains 16 pages, and is issued monthly — ^price 
60 cents a year. Published by B. F. Smith & Co., at 
Rochester, N. Y. Dr. hee has become its editor— an 
ftble man, and we are certain he will make a highly 
useful periodical of it. We wish it a large circula- 
tion. 

Boston CnLTiVATOB.«>Is a weekly folio of eight 
paces : published at Boston, Mass , by Otis Brewep— 
pnce $2 a year. It is a fiimily Newspaper, as well as 
an agricultttial work ; and we are informed that it has 
A circulation of 11,000, which is larger than that of any 
agricultural paper we know. We do not understand 
how our neiffhbors of the north have pt so £u ahead 
of our old New Toikers. It is edited by Messrs. 
Brewer, Cole & Pedder. It commences the present 
year in a very himdsome new dress. May it still fur^ 
ther increase its subscription list 

The Albion^— We notice that J. S. Skinner, Esq., 
of Washin^n, has commenced an Agricultural De« 
partment m this sterline journal. Mr. Skinner was 
the originator, and for a long time the editor of the 
American Farmer, and we are confident he will fill 
the columns given to him with useful and instructive 
agricultural matter. The Albion is the only paper in 
this city which is mainly devoted to British and Colo- 
nial news, Parliamenta^ debates, literature, science, 
art, Sk^, se. It is an admirable paper for the wanderer 
liom the fiuitanchored isle, who may still have a lin- 
pring love of the place of his birth, or who feels any 
interest in the affidrs of its vast and multifarious em- 
pire. The Albio^is a weekly folio of twelve pages. 
Ihiblished at 3 Barclay street Price $6 a-year. 

Thx Amxricam Kxvixw^ a Whig Journal of Po- 
litics, laterature. Art, and Science. Edited by G. H. 
Colton, 118 Nassau street, and published by Wiley & 
Putnam, 161 Broadway, N. T., pp. 112. Price $5 
a year. This work is started, like the Democratic Re- 
view, to uphold and support the principles of its party, 
and fleneial litentuie. It is ably conducted, and well 
woruy the patronage of the public. No. 1, for Janua- 

Z, contains superb portraits of Heniy Clay and'Theo- 
•re Frelini^huysen. 

GuAxo, Its Orimn, Properties, and X^ses : showing 
its importance to the rameis of the United States as a 
cheapand valuable manure ; with directions for using 
it. This is a neat pamphlet of 80 pages, from the press 
of Wiley h Putnam, 161 Broadway, by Edwin Bartlett, 
of 42 South street, N. T.,who keeps w pure Peruvian 
for sale— aea advertisement It is the best manual on 
Goano we know for the American farmer, as it contains 
many experiments of its use in our own country, and 
the method of applying it in Peru on Indian com. We 
will send the pamphlet gratU to any one desiring it 
Mr. Bartlett will alio do the same. 

Ajcsxioax Quaxtxxlt Jovbhal of Agxioui.- 
xirxB AX3> SoixNcx/— Conducted by Dr. £. Emmons 
and Dr. A. J. Prime, 8vo., pp. 184; price $3 a-year. 
This long looked for journal has at lencth appeared, 
abounding with well considered and able articles, of 
lather a scientific than practical cast About one half 
of tiie pnsent number is made up of original contri- 
butions^ &e other part is selections from foreign and 
domestic agricultural periodicals. The American 
Quarterly his oni beet wishet for its sncceis, and we 
ihall be nappy to aid in its circulation by taking sub- 
•criptioni /or it at this office. It is handsomely got up, 
and h^hlj deserving public patrona^. Its editors 
and contnoutoia are alt al^le and well informed men. 
^ Maxxx Faxmsx^— 'This'lane and handsome weeUv 
foUO) pu)>lIi]Md at Angwta, M^., at |3 a year, and ao- 



ited by the focetious Dr. Holmes, keeps steadily on iti 
way rejoicing. It is a good family paper, and deserv- 
ing of as many subscribers as were ever ^wn Quod- 
dy-blue potatoes upon an acre of the richest Maine 
land, cultivated in the best possible style by the in- 
defatigable neighbors of the blue-noses. 

FlMAL RXPORT ON TBX GeOLOGY AND MlMXKAL- 

OQY OF New Hampshire ; with contributions towards 
the improvement of Agriculture and Metallurgv. By 
Charles T. Jackson, M.D. Conpord, N. H. Published 
by order of the Legislature, pp. 376, quarto : 1844. 
race stitched 93 60* We have oeen hiffhly gratified in 
perusing the above Report, and think New Hampshire 
was jumcious as well as fortunate in employing a per- 
son woU skilled in his profession, to perform so impor- 
tant an undertaking, bt. Jackson has long been fo- 
voiably known in tnis country, as well as abroad, as 
an able analytical chemist, and as having made geo- 
logical surveys of several of the New England States, 
ai^ particular examinations of the chief mineral re- 
gions of North America. Although New Hampshire 
embraces but a small extent of territory, the survey 
occupied more than five years, during: which time, he 
examined all the important localities in the State; 
made several hundred tmrometrical and thermometrical 
observations for Ihe purpose of determining the hei^t 
of mountains and otner elevations ; perfoimed partial 
or complete analysis of all the princi]ial soils, mine- 
rals, and ores which came under his jurisdiction, as 
well as of several vegetable products, including the 
principal varieties of the cetealia and Indian Com. In 
the mean time, he discovered a rich mine of tin ore, 
the only one Jcnown in the United States, as well as 
somewnat extensive mines of copper, iron, lead blend- 
ed with silver, and several rich quarries of lime 
marl, peat, soap-stone, s)ate, granite, mica, feldspar, 
black-lead, brick and potter's clay, ochre, manga- 
nese, sulphate of iron, &e., &c. He has also en- 
tered fully into the economical geolopy and metal- 
lurr^ of the State, suggesting various plans for 
working the mines, smelting their ores, and illustrating 
the same by numerous diagrams. He has collected a 
great amount of statistical information relative to the 
extent, modes of culture, and rotation of crops, and has 
pointed out means for improving the soil and render- 
ing it more productive. In short, it is a complete 
Hand Book for the northern fiirmer and miner, and it 
is to be remtted that the ciroulation of so valuable a 
work should be so limited. By permission, however, 
from the author, we shall make copious extracts in our 
future numbers, which we hope will be no less accep- 
table to our readers than useful to the community at 
large. 

Tbb Pomoloqical Manual, ox Txbatisx on 
FaviTS : Containing descriptions of a great number 
of the most valuable varieties for the Qrehard and 
Garden. By William Robert Prince, aided bv William 
Prince, proprietor of the Linnsan Botanic Cwiden and 
Nurseries, Flushing, Long Island. In 2 Parts, pp. 418. 

A TxxATiax ox thx Vihb : Embracing its uistoiy 
from the earliest ages to the present day, with descrip- 
tions of above 200 Foreign, and 80 American varieties ; 
together with a complete Dissertation on the £sta- 
bhshment, Culture, and Management of Yineyaidi. 
By the same anthon as above ; pp. 3^ 

Althou^ some new discovenes in fintits have beta 
made since these volumes were published, and a diflhr- 
ent treatment is pursued in the culture of some thinffi. 
stilly the above works are hip^y valuable, and shouul 
be in the hands of all who wish to be fully infoimed on 
subiecU of which they treat Thecropeof fimtindM 
United States an becoming of greater value evaiy 
year ^ i% is consequently more and more in^rtant that 
we jpve an incioBaed attsntMNi to aa e a l iffi tta ed wA 
pxofitabk euttnrs of thMo. 
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Prairib Fa RMXR.-^Publi8bed and edited by Messrs. 
Wright fc Wight, Chicago, at $1 a year. This is one 
of ihe very Mst A^cuTtural Journals for the West 
that we know. It is edited with spirit and ability, and 
its typographical appearance would be creditable to 
any one of our eastern periodicals. We will gladly 
take subscriptions for it at this office, and guarantee 
its being promptly sent when ordered. 

RbPUBLICATIONS of THE EDINBURGH, LoNDOn, 

Westminster, AND Foreign Quarterly Reviews, 
AND Blackwood's Magazine, by Leonard Scott & 
Co., 112 Fulton street, N. Y. Price for any one Re- 
view, $3; any two, $5; any three, $8; Blackwood, 
monthly, $3 ; for the five works, $10. The established 
character of these able periodicals, renders it unneces- 
sary for us to say a single word in their favor, other 
than that they abound more with articles on Agricul- 
ture and the Domestic Animals, than formerly. "■ Pro- 
Sess of Scientific Agriculture,*' in the Edinburgh 
eview for January, is an admirable article ; and on« of 
the most pleasing and instructive essays we ever read 
on the Bee, recently appeared in the liondon Quarter- 
ly. For further particulan regarding these periodicals, 
see advertisement 

Report to the Navy Department or the 
United States on American Coals, applicable to 
Steam Navigation and to other purposes. By Walter 
R. Johnson. This is a most valuable public docu- 
ment, sent us by the Hon. J. S. Skinner, of the Post 
Office Department, at Washington. 

Princes Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, Vines, and Plants, cul- 
tivated and for sale at the Linnsan Botanic Garden 
and Nurseries, at Flushing, Long Island, near New 
York. This is a venr complete Catalo^e of 110 
pages, containing nearly everything in its line that one 
could desire to cultivate. 

Seeds vor Distribution. — The Hon. H. L. Ells- 
worth, Commissioner of the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton, has sent us about thirty different kinds of seeds of 
superior veeetables, grains, &c., which our friends can 
have by calling at our office, and selecting such as they 
are desirous of experimenting with. Mr. Ellswortn 
annually makes the most praiseworthy efforts this way 
in behalf of agriculture. 

We Want to Purchase— Jin»a2oii Jtrtichokeg (he- 
lianthus tuberosus), enough of these to plant half an 
acre. — ji Cemadiain StaUiotiy of handsome form, sound 
and young. A pacer would be preferred to a trotter. 
The price must be moderate.— ^/b^Mv Sweet Com.— 
Three or four barrels in the ear, of the best kind, for 
soiling.— wtf Young Hortt, easy under the saddle, and 
broke to harness. One not over 6 yeare old, about 1 5 
hands high, switch tail, and of a origfat bay or some 
dark color. His price must not be over Sl.'X), and it is 
meless calling our attention to an animal that is not 
perfectly sound and of good action, figure and sub- 
stance, for the money. 

Acknowledgments.— To Dr. D. P. Gardner, for 
his Address before the National Convention of Farm- 
ers held at the Repository of the American Institute, 
in thecity of NewTork, October, 1S44; John W. Lin- 
coln, Esq., for the Transactions of the Woreester 
County Agricultural Society for the year 1844; T. B. 
Wakeman, Esq., for Proceedings of the National Con- 
vention of Farmen and Gardenen, and Friends of Ag- 
riculture, held at the American Institute, October. 
1844; J. S. Skinner, Esq., for Mr. Ruffin's Anicultural 
Survey of Soath Carolina, which we noticed at length 
in our last volume ; Henry Watson, Esq., for Transac- 
tions for 1843 and '4 of the Hartford County i^cul- 
tural Society of Connecticut ; some unknown friend, 
for the Second Asnual Report of the Transactions of 
the Monroe County Agricultiual Society, with the Ad- 
dress of Dr. Daniel Lee. 



REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 

PEICES CURRENT IM NEW YORE, FEBRUARY 24, 184S. 

JSHES, Pots, perlOOlbs. $3 75 to 94 00 

Pearls. do. 4 19 ** 4 SS 

BALE ROPE, lb. 6 " 

BARK, Quercitron, ton, 83 50 «* 85 00 

B£AKS,Whlte bosh. 1 25 ** 150 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, lb. 28 " 31 

BOLT ROPE, « do. 12 *< 13 

BONES. sronnd, bash. 35 ** 40 

BRISTLES, American, lb. 25 " 65 

BUTTER, T&ble do. 15 ** 18 

ShipplBg, do. 8 ■* 12 

CANDLES. Mould, Tallow, 4 do. «* 12 

Sperm, do. 27 " 38 

Stearine do. 90 •* 85 

CHEESE, do. 4 ** 8 

COAL, Anthracite, 2000 Ibe. 5 00 ** 6 00 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 11 *< 12 

COTtON : do. 4| " Oi 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp, .... yard* 14 ** IS 

American Flax, do. 16 ■* 17 

FEATHERS lb* 27 •« 31 

FLAX, American, do. 7 <« 8 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bM. 4 50 " 4 94 

nmey, .% do> 5 00 ** 5 50 

Southern, do. 4 50 " 4 04 

Richmond City Mills, do. 5 50 ** 5 75 

Rye,.. do. 3 50 " 3 73 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bosh. Vi ** 100 

Sonthem, do. 05 ^ l oo 

Rye, do. 65 *< m 

Com, Northern, do. 48 ** SO 

Sonthem, do. 44 ** 46 

Bariey, do. 00 ** 62 

Oats, Northern, do. 34 ** 36 

Southern, do. 28 ** 31 

GUANO, cwL 2 00 « 2 SO 

HAT 100 lbs. 50 « 60 

HIDES, Dry Sonthem, lb. 9 " 11 

HEMP, Russia, clean, ton, 185 00 "100 00 

American, water-rotted, do. 105 00 " 180 00 

American, dew-rotted, do. 75 00 *< 125 00 

HOPS, lb. 13 « 15 

HORNS, no. 200 " 800 

LEAD, lb. 3*** 4 

Sbeetaadbar, do. 4 " 44 

IfEAL, Com, bbl. 2 44 « 2 7? 

Cora, hhd. 1175 ** 12 00 

MOLASSES, New Orteans, gal. 93 '^ 25 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 16 ** SI 

NAVAL STORES— Tto, bbl. 1 SO '* 156 

Pitch, do. 100 " 112 

Rosin, do. 55 « 65 

Turpentine, do. 2 50 " 3 06 

Spirits Turpentine, Southern, gal. 35 ** 37 

OIL, Linseed, American, do. 68 ** 70 

<^tor, do. 70 « 75 

Lard, do. 55 ** 6S 

OILCAKE, lOOlbe. 100 ** 

PEAS, Field bush. 1 25 ** ISO 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton, 2 SO " 2S 

Onrand.hibbls ofSSOlbs. 1 12 ** 125 

PROVISIONS— Beef; Mesa, bbl. 6 00 » 8 00 

Prime, do. 450 ~ 5 50 

Smoked, lb. 5 ** 7 

Rounds, ^3^ pickle,, .do. 3 *< 5 

FM[,Mes8, bbl. 8 25 •« 10 25 

Prime, do. 6 50 " 812 

Lwnd lb. 6*« 7| 

Bacon sides, Smoked, do. M " 4I 

Inpickle, do. 3 " 4 

Hams, Smoked, do. 5 ** 10 

Pickled, ^ do. 4 " 7 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 4 ** 6 

^^ Pickled, do. 3 « 3 

WCE, iQOlbs. 800 « 3 SO 

»ALT.. n«ic 135 « 145 

Commcm, bush. 23 ** 

SEEDS— Clover, lb. 6| ** 7 

Timothy, 7bash. 10 00 ** IS 00 

Fl&Stnnsh, do. 10 00 ** 11 SO 

clean, do. 12 00 ** 18 25 

SODA, Ash, cont*g 80 per cent soda,... .lb. 8 " 3| 

Sulphate Soda, ground, do. 1 *< — 

SUGAR, New Orioaas, do. 31** 6 

SUMAC, Anerioan, ton. 25 00 " 97 50 

TALLOW .j£ 6»« 7 

TOBACCO do. 3 *< 6 

WHISKEY, American, gaL 9p ** 9| 

WOOL,Baxony, lb. 45 « 60 

Merino^ do. 35 ** 45 

Half-blood, do. 30 ** 35 

Common, 40. 95 ■< 30 
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NEW YORK CATTIiE MAAKET— Feb. M. 

At Market 900 Beef Cattle (500 firom the South), 1S5 Cows aad 
CMves, aod 1000 Sheep. 

Paicki — Beef Cattlo are dnll of sale at o«r last week's flgans, 
trhieh we contlnne^left 100. 

Cows— Sales at $19 a 38, with extn at $35— left over, IS. 

SHKKr— We quote $1,50 to $8JS0, and $5 for extra. 

Hat— A large sdpply at 004 7Sc« per cwL 

RiMAExs.— jIsAm contbrae firm notwUhstandlng the late 
rather unlkyorable news by the Ilibemia. CotUn remains an- 
changed In price. Exports sinra 1st September, 755,'roo bales ; same 
time last year, 308,658 } same time year before, 802,136. Flow 
]i«e a downward tendency. Chrmm in demand. Haff dnlL 
JHoUuMt and Swg'ar aetSve. Prwiaiom* in fair requesL TWIms 
very doll. Te^acf little dohig. fToel Is more Inqnired for. 

Mvtu^ is more abundant, and good paper can be done fiom 5 to 
•) per cent We understand our banks have about $6,000,000 of 
■peele in their vaniu. Exports nearly eeaaad. 

Stocks, without mneh change. 

JUal Katau oontlnaas to be oflbnd in large parcels, and obtains 
good prices. 

Tk§ WaUktr was pretty cold the Ibra part of February, with aa 
•xtmordlnary &11 of snow on the 4th, of flail twenty Inches deep. 
On the Mth it began to thaW, followed the next day with rain 
and heavy thunder and lightning; since which, the weather has 
fmHwUly become warm and piBuaank We niely have it mote 
•ohiBlairch. 

To CoRftBsroHDBirrtd— ./l^ JWvws. We gave fliU directions 
lor the management of tlie Kitehcrn Garden in oar first volume, 
p. 56, and continued p. 88, and under this head, in Northern Cal- 
endars in last volume. It would not be eoniddend fldr by a ma^ 
Jorlty of our readers to repeat these matters. The Kitchen 
Garaeaer's Instructor, by Bridgeman, can be had for fifty cents ; 
a work on the same sotject, published last year by Lea and Blaa- 
chard, for 35 cents ; and Cobbett*8 American Gardener for 75 cents. 
The eariy dwarf potato ripens soonest, but b a shy bearer. The 
kidney and mercer are good bearers, and are more generally cul- 
tivated fbr aa eariy market In this vicinity. 

G. L. CooKULL, B. 8., W. W. v., T^oiua Atflbck, Johh 
P. NoRTon, Mrs. Kirklaitd, Jobii Lbwis, 
Are received, and shall appear in our next We must apologise 
t6 sevoal or our valued Corraspondents fiv not yet inserting 
their Communications sometime on hand. We hope to clear on 
the old scoie next month. 

FASTO£.FF RASPBERRr. liAJTCASBIUEUB 
G008£RBRRli»t See. 

At Prince's TjunnRan Bot. Garden and Nurseries. 

Four Hundred genuine V^mUAS Raspberry, Imported flrom Mr. 
Tonel, who brount It to notice ; 600 rranoonla, large and fine: 
4j000 Lancashire Gooseberries, comprising 150 of the hkigest ana 
Bnest kinds, recommended by the London Hortlcnltoral Society ; 
60 Victoria Red Cnnant and all other ehoiee kinds. Stnwbenles 
of every celebrated variety, whose merits were proved the past 
season. Of Roses, a most nerfiwt eolleetlon, comprising about 
1,600 varieties flilly deseribed in the Oatalogae. The above, aad 
all Ornamental Trees are nrlced at the lowest rates in the New 
DeseripUve Catalogues, wUch will be seat to every post paid 
(■iplicant 

WM. R. PRWCB 9b Oa 

Floshfaig, FUk 1st, 1845. 

lilNlf .SAlf ROTANIC OARRElf Ik N17R8BRT 

Late Prince's, Flushing, L. I., near N. Y. 

The new Pro|«leton of this andent and celebrated JVWrssry, 
Into of WILLIAM PRINCE deceased, and exclusively deslg- 
■ated by the above title tern neariy fifty yean, oAr fiw sale, at 
rerfneed /rices, a mon extoaslve variety of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

flkRVM, Vnnie, Pukim, kc^ than caa be firand la aay other 
NuBSBRT la the Uaited States, aad the /emunsiisss of which may 
be depended upon; aad they will uaremlttindy endeavor to 
■lertt the G»M«acs aad Petrsmurs of the Puoilc, by hiUgritg 
aad lAktmlitf in dealing, aad JifeMrotfon in charges. 

Descriptive Gatalognes, with DirectiOBS fbr Planting aad Cul- 
tan, ftualshed gratis on appUeathm to the New Propnaton, by 
naU, post paid, aad Orden promptly execu ted. 

WINTER 9l CO., Pkopriebn. 

FlBddai,IWi. 1,1845. 
^ - , , . — ^^-^— li^— ,pa».»^»^»,.» 

SA8 V DOlllMOR 8BBR I.EAF VORACCO 



The geaiilae Bast Whiter 
haeeo Seed, saved tlw past 
Forsaleby 



ROiUJIIfiR'S nETHOR OF MARINO 

ZOAIVCJRE. 

One Hundred agents are wanted immediately, to promote the 
general introduction of this valunbte Invention, for the manufhc- 
tore of Manure in New York, New Jersey, Virginia, Delawaito, 
and in the six New England States. Unquestionable testimo- 
nials and responsible securities will be required for the fidthftil 
discharge of the duties of the appointment. Persons of suitable 
qnaUflcAtions will find this both a useful and IncraUvo employ- 
ment Applications, if by mail, must be post paid, and directed 
to me at Westville, New Haven County, Connecticut 

Hundreds of testimonials ftom flie best authorities, evince that 
ao fiiraier who is sensible of the want of Manure, should remain 
destitute of this cheap and expeditious mode of its pocuremenL 
Any person forwarding Five Dollars to the General Agent with 
inionnation of the writer's name, residence, and address, shall be 
ftimished with a copy of the method, with the right to use the 

same, without chaige of postaae. 

EU EARNETT, Geaeial Afoat. 

Westville, Conun March 1, 1845. 



HtttftrtiCt^I^MbVIS. 



aad aerrew Bead Leaf To- 
ft«B selected^^aats. 

E. W. BULL, 
to tiM Banfivd Oo. Af. 00. 



HOVJBY'S 0BERI.ING STRAWRERRT. 

Of which the largest berries are fVom five to six inches in dr* 
cnmftrenoe, and their quality aot sarpassedt Bee Magaalne of 
Bcfftleulturet and Agricultural papers genemlly. 

For sale by Philetus Phillips, BUddletown Pobit, N. J~ Agentt : 
John Moore, Fulton street. New York; Henry A. Dteer, 97 
Chestout street, Philadelphia; Payne and Gregory, Lynchbuigh, 
Va. ; T. M. Hunt, Aubom, N. Y. ; T. O. Loomis, Windsor, Conn. ; 
Thomas T. Bieyler, Bordentown, N. J. ; D. C. Goodale, Chfanney 
Point, Vt ; J. B. Ackerman, Goshen, N. Y. ; Jesse O. Dlssos- 
way, Richmond, N. Y. ; H. J. Sickels, Albion, N. Y. ; Josephns 
Bhann, Rhaway, N. J. ; B. P. Winant, Rossville, N. Y. ; Jacob 
W. Dillon, Kingston, N. Y. ; Wightman and Turner, New-Lon- 
don, Conn. ; Cmtries Raymond, New Canaan, Conn. ; M. A Ban- 
ton, Norfolk, Va. 

The phinis ordered by agents will be forwarded with the ut- 
most punctuality at suca times as to reach their destination on 
the 1st, 15th, and 30th of April. Purchasers, therefore, by giving 
the agents their orders seasonably, with reference to the above 
dates, can be ready to receive their plants Immediately on their 
arrival, while ftesh aad in good order. 

A sheet containing particular directioBs for the cultlvatioa of 
this aad other varleaet of the Bttawbeiry (chiefly extracts fhan 
the Magazhie of Horticulture, puUished at Boston), is furnished 

Eatuitously with the plaato sold. Price of Plaats, tl4K) per 
nndred. 
February, 1845. 

PERCJTIAlf GUAlfO. 

The nnderrigned has received by the Georae aad Henry, dhect 
from the Chincha Islands, on the coast of rem, a cargo of this 
valuable manure. It was shipped by and for account of the Pe- 
ruvian Guano Company, and b warraatod pure, and of the best 
quality. Price 

' In bags of about 150 lbs., each 3 ets. per lb. 
la lots not less than five tons, 8|cu. ** 
•••*** ton tons, S{cts. « 
** ** over ton tons, 9 cts. ** 
It may be had in small parcels of not less thaa one fasf, at 
Thompsoa's stoiea, Brooklya, or la laifer parcels by 

EDWIN B ARTLETT, 43 Boufh 



IMPBRIAJL OATS. 

The subsoiber has for sale a few barrels of the above superior 
oats,— price fS 50 per banel, delivered on board vessel, u two 
or more barrels are taken, a deductton will be made of ten ner 
cent The imperial oats are considered the best kind now culti- 
vated, having less husk about them than aay oth«r known. Their 
weight is iipom 40 to 44 lbs., per bushel. 

A, B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway, N. Y. 

BOVAD YOLUMEB OV THE AaOBUCAN 
AGRICVLTUaiST. 

These nay be had at the foUowing places, vis. : 
H. M. Grosvenor, Natchez, Miss. ; Halsall fc Collet, Bt I^nris ; 
B. F. Gale Ic Co., Chicaco, lU. ; J. B. Steele, D. Baker mOo^ 
New Orleans ; J. J. RIcnainis, Athens, Geo.; Bazion 9l Kelt, 
Boston, Mass. 

COBREBAIi AOENGT FOR THE AMERICAN AOai- 

CULTURI8T. 

M^. Aloaio Bhermaa, of Trumbull, Fairfield County, Coaaectl- 
cat, is hmeby appointed General Agent of the American Agricul- 
turist, with aotborityto apoolnt '»ib- Agents in anvpertof tha 
United Btates; and we hereby recoamiend him to the attontkn 
of our ftleads wherever he amy go, aad hope they will extead 
such aid aad asfcislance to him, as will forward the o^eet la 
which ha ii aDftfed. ^ 
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CHEAP CASH BOOK STORE, 

8AXT0N & HILES» 205 BROADWAY, N. T., 

BOOKSCLLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND STATIONERS. 

They would partleiilarty call atlentton to thdr aaaortmfiBt of 
works pertaining to Agriculture and Rural Economy, a few of 
which an enumerated, with the retail prloet, firom which a llbe- 
ml diaconnt will Im made when a number of woriES are oidend at 
one time, viz. : 

The American Poulterer*! Companion ; a practical T^^eatise on 
the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening, and general management of the 
various species of Domestic Poultry, with Illustration8«(fifty or 
sixty), and Portraits of Fowls taken from Life.— By C. N. Bn- 
VENT. Becond edition. Price $liS5. 

Clater and Youatt's Cattle Doctor, containing the causes, symp- 
toms, and treatment of all the diseases inoident to Oxen, Sheep, 
and Bwine. Price 50 cts. 

Dumas k, BousslngKuit*s Chemical and Phyriologlcal Balaace 
of Organic Nature. Price SO cents. 

The American Race Turf Register, Bportsmaa^s Herald, and 
General Btud Book.— By P. N. Edgar. Pnco |S. 

Liebig's Agricultural and Animal Chemistry. Plioe S5 cents 
each. 

Uebig's Familiar Letters on Chemistry. Price 1S| cts. 
■__ Loudon*8 Encyclopedia of Agriculture, (English). Price flO. 
i I>oudon*s EncydopoBdia of Gardening. Price $10. 

Brldgeman's Young Gardener's Assbtant, new editlcm, mnch 
enlarged. Price 93. 

The Farmer's Mine ; being the most eomidete work on Man- 
uns ever published, nice 75 cts. 

The Vegetable Klngdoai, or Hand-Book of Plants. Priee SL 

Youatt on the Horse ; a new editioiL Priee 98. 

The Complete Farmer, and Rural Economist, by Thomas G* 
Fossenden. Price 75 cts. 

The New American Orehardlst, by WUllam Kenrick. Priee 
87|ets. 

The Honey Bee, its Natural History, Ice, with 35 engraviasB. 
Price 31 6ti. 

Bees, Pigeons, EabUts, and the Canary Bird, ftmiUarly des- 
eiibedi Price 50 cts. 

The American Pooltrv Book; behw a practical treatise on the 
manacement of Domesdc Poultry. Price 37^ cts. 

A Treatise on Sheep, with the best means for their geueial 
management, Improvement, Ace ; by A. Biaeklock. Rice 50 
cents. 

The Theory of Horticultnxe ; or an attempt to ex^ain the prin- 
dpal operations of Gardening upon Physiological Principles; by 
JohnLdndley. Price $1.25. 

Gardening for Ladies, and Companion to the Flower Garden, by 
Mrs. Loudon. Price $1 JM). 

American Husbandry. Price $L 

Hie Fsimer's Instructor ; consisting of Essays, Practical Dlrae- 
tlons, and Bints (br the Management of the Fann and the Garden. 
ByJ. BnelfSvols. Price $1. 

A Muck Manual Ibr Fiumen ; by Samuel L. Dana. Price 50 
cents. 

Chemistry Applied to Agrienltoie ; by M. Le Oomte Chaptal. 
Price 50 cto. 

Orders promptly attended to, for all kinds of Books, in every 
department of Literature. 

8AXT0N lb MILES are Agents for all the popolar Periodicals 
■nd Cheap PubUeatkms of the day, which will be Aimlshed at 
pvblishers prices. • 

Also on hand a complete assortment of School, Classical, Me- 
dical, Agricultural, and Miscellaneous Books, which they oOr at 
wholesale and reiadl, at the lowest prices for Ckth, 

EVEaGREB3IS WOK SALE. 

Pusotts dc Co. now oflbr to the attention of Hortieultarists, 
Ihe following list of Bvergraena, embracing a number of va- 
rieties intrinsically valuable, and heretofore, exceedingly nn in 
thlscoontry: 



Abien morindo, price* • 

Cedltis deodam. 

** libani 

Cnpnssus toumefortla. 
" torulosa.... 

Pleea eephalonica 

** plnsapo 

Ptaras halepensls 

Jnniperas excelso. . . .. 



3 

S 



suedca. 



3 
1 



IMr stock of the dUftnnt varieties of Eveigreens more nsu- 
ally planted Is large, to which, as well as to their assortoMut of 
DecSdnoos, Ornamental, and Fkult Trees, they would Invite atp 
tention. 

Catalogues eon bt obtained of Panons dc Laaraaee. ISO VmA 
•Met, or of SoxtOAK MUes, 905 Broadway, N. T. 

PARSONS dt CO., 
OowMNtal OMdoB awl Nvnery, Flushing, In L 



REPUBUCATIONS OF FOREIGN MAGAZINES. 

London, Edinburgh, Foreign, and Wsstmin- 
8TER Quarterly Reviews, and Blackwood's Ma- 
gazine. 

The above PMlodicals axe reprinted In New York, immedlolaly 
on their arrival by the Britlin steamers, in a beantifbl clear 
type, on fine white paaer, and are foithAil copies of the ori^aU 
—Blackwood's Magantne being an exact foc-simlle of ttie Edm« 
butvh edition. 

The wide-spread flune of these splendid Psriodicals venden 
it needless to say much in their pmise. As literary oigans, tbey 
stand for in advance of any works of a stntUor stomp now pob- 
llshed, while their political eomplexian Is marked by a dig- 
nity, candw, and forbearance not often found in works of a paxty 
character. 

They embrace the views of the three gnat parties In Eng^taad, 
Whig, Tory, and Radical, "Blackwood" and the *« London 
Qoaneriy " are Tory ; the ** Edinburgh Review ** Whig; and tha 
** Westminster " Radical. The " Foreign auarteriv *^ Is pmly 
Uteruy, being devoted prindpally to criticisms on nreign Coatt- 
nental Works. 

The prices of the Re-prlnts are less than one-third of thone 
of the foreign copies ; and while they are equally well got tip, 
they afiord all that advantage to the American ov« the *'e»*-'« 
leader. 

TERMS. 

rATmxT TO nn MAmt xx awamob. 

For the four Qnarteriy Rovlewi, (BilOperanBiiBL 
« three " *• 7.00 •« 

" two " " 5.00 « 

one «< " 3.00 

Blackwood, monthly, 3X0 

4 Reviews At Blackwood. IOjOO 



u 
u 
u 



a 

M 

tt 



CLUBBING. 



It to 



7S 

n 

77 
19 



Four copAee of any or all of tha above woka will be 
one address, on payment of the regular s&bseripOon for 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

Remittances and communkottons (postinldor ftanknd),aliaidd 
be made to 

LEONARD SCOTT dc CO., Pub% llSFultoi tt, N. Y. 



CONTENTS OF MARCH NUMBER. 

Fences, No.S. • 73 

To Prevent Mould in Books, dec.; Lime. > ,. 

Experiments on Ur. Pell's Farm—Culture of Wheat,. .. . i * *" '* 

•* •* SolUng 

Swine Running at Large; To Iipprove Aor Trees 

To keep up a Hoist Atmosphere forCntttngs I 

New York State Agricultural Society— Annual Meetfaj^. . • { 

Meeting of the American Agricultural Assodatloa; I 

The Mexican Pheasant: Lanm Crops ; Benefit of Salt. .. . | 

European Agriculture, 8. B. Parsons. m 

Culture of Strawberries, PhUetns Philips.. .. . | „ 

Model of a Prise Helfor .V.....} « 

Sheep Husbandry in Spain, Na 3, D*Jay Brown. . . . ) ^ 

To Prepare Bones for Manure, W. W f *" 

Agriculture In Scotland, John P. Norton 83 

Swiney, or Disease or Strain of the Shonlder, A. BtivwM M 

Products of the South, M. W. Philips 85 

The Midge, O. P.; > 

The Poll-Evil, Proud Flesh, Mowbum In Hay. O. Jenaey. . > . .86 

Large Average Weight of Bwh», R. H. Hendrlekson S 

Home Made Guano, No. S, R. L. Allen 87 

A Piggery 8B 

Management of Sheep in Fiartda,D.W.H > ^ 

Oats ( * 

Bermuda or Bnuna Grass, Thomas Spalding. i ^ 

Botanical Description of do., J. H.Couper ( *** 

Too Much lAnd, OctcMBenarlan.. *.• ...••) ^. 

To Breeders of dhostHoms— Herd Book, L. F. Allen, i ^ 

Corn and Cob Crusher, R^Shielair, Jr. dc Co. tt 

Guano, T. S. Pleasants 



• ••.••••.••••«•• ....•■ 



Making Manure, B. C. D I 

Western Calendar for March. .. . { 
Lambs' Dspaktkbut : 

Country Visiting, Mrs. Klrkland > 

Recipes, Prose ; To Improve the FUivor of Coflbe. ) *' 
Gardens, Flowers ; Balling Potatoes ; PlekUng Bgyi ;. 
FniU Vegatoblo, and Flower Market; Idqnid Munn 

BOTS' DxPAKTMaVT : 

Poultry House ; Hie Gapes or Pin.. • •... 07 

Breaking Steers ; To Oateh RabbUs and Woodchoeks, M 

Foreign Agrieultnral News '^ 

Editor's l&le 

Beftowof the Moitet 



:•.: I 
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MAKING POTASH. 
Wb have been asked what kinds of wood will pro- 
duce the most potash. Tbe following table exhibita 
Ihe average piodact in potuu in BeveraJ plants, ac- 
cording to the rcBearches of Vanquelin, Perniis, Kit- 
wan, and De Sansaun : 
In lOOQ pari* Polwu 
Pine * 



Oak 



1-45 
1'53 



BoxiTOod 

WUlow 

Elm and maplt 
We are of opinion that this table is a preltj fair cii- 
teriOQ of Ihe amoont of pobsBa to be found in Ame- 
rican trees. It is well known among those practi- 
CAlly engaged in the manufacture, that Ihe tvgn ma- 
ple is among the most valuable we have for making 
potash, and [hie tree, till transplanted from America, 
was unknown in Europe. We have no doubt there 
are several others highly valnable, and we hope 
what we have now said on this head will induce 
some one to g;iTe us full particularaiHi the whole sub- 
ject But it IS not of much importance to the manu- 
facturer of potash to know what kind gf wood will 
make the most, onleas he is a purchaser of ashes 
Bolelv iot this purpose. Those who make potash, 
unally do it from the ashes of the forest cut down 
to clear up the land for cultivation; the potash, 
tbeiefore, is oolv a secondary consideration with 
tbem. They will see from the above table, thai the 
aafaes of elm and maple are the most valuable to make 
potash, and pine the least ao. We wish some capa- 
MB person could be induced to experiment on the 
Mliea of Americwi tieeo. It woold be a matter of 
'flMBidMkble impoBlanee to ihe coonlry to do sa Of 
tta muuMi of naUng po4ash, K {e< 



Dity to do sa 



forty years ago I was engaged in this busineSB. 
My aeoery building was forty feet square, with a 
deep underground story without a floor, (en or twelve 
feet from the ground to the timbers overhead, with an 
attic story to receive the ashes. My vats were both 
square and round (tbe shape being immaterial], with 
slidine doors in the floor of the attic, through ^hich 
the ashes passed into the vats : Ihe water was brought 
in pipes, and conducted into them as needed, llie 
ley waa conducted by small troughs from the vata 
into the boilers, which wete large potash kettles, and 
set three in a furnace, one behmd the other, Tbe 
back kettle always boils first, and evaporates faster 
than the one next the mouth of the furnace. Thia 
boiling was continued until all tbe watery particles 
were evaporated, and a thick, dark substance formed, 
called salts. A very hot fire was still kept up, until 
the whole mass was melted ; when it was dipped out 
with an iron ladle mth a long handle, into iron ket- 
tles, to cool. Here it becomes a solid mass like a 
rock, and is then broken in pieces and put into strong 
air-tight casks lor shipment. Lime ought always to 
be used in extracting the ley. This may be done by 
laying it over the straw at the bottom of the leach ; 
or by la^ng it upon the top of the ashes after the 
leach is filled, and filtering the water through it ; or 
it may be mixed in very small Quantities with the 
ashes as they are put into the leacn. I have-ased it 
in ali these wavs, and have found it lo answer equal- 
ly well in each. When the ley becomes bo weak 
that it will not bear up an ea or potato, it ouxht 
then to pass through a freshleach of ashes, UDlil 
there he little or no strength to it, thus saving all thai 
is valuable. 

All cannot have a side hill on which to tnct wm 
asheryi some must, consequently, build on knl 
ind;. but it. is not as (OnvuiienL 
'be ubea ought ■" to b« diawK — -- • -r.-4 
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VALUE OF SUGAR. 



upon land, as they are emptied from the leach. I 
have seen hills of leached ashes lying about an old 
ashery, when the land contiguous would have been 
doubled in value by having them spread upon it. Be- 
ing about to embark in making potash again, I shall 
anxiously wait before doing so, to hear from some 
manufacturer, through your columns, on this subject, 
before I commence. I am desirous of availing my- 
self of any improvements on this old method. 

VALUE OF SUGAR. 

Since it is decided that Texas shall become a part 
of the United States, sugar will henceforth be one of 
our most important products. Its value as food to 
man, beast, and even birds and fish, is little known 
and understood by the people at laige. It is general- 
ly contended by writers on food and diet, that su^r 
cannot support life, but facts contradict this assertion 
in several mstances. Martin, in his History of the 
British Colonies, thus speaks of it : 

" A small quantity of sugar will sustain life, and 
enable the animal frame to undergo corporeal and (as 
I can add from personal experience) mental fatigue 
better than any other substance. Often have I tra- 
Telled with the Arab over the burning desert, or with 
the wild Afric through his romantic country, and, 
when wearied with fati^e and a noontide sun, we 
have set ourselves down oeneath an umbrageous ca- 
nopy, and have shared with my companion his tra- 
velling provender — a few small balls of sugar mixed 
with spices, and hardened into a paste with flour. 
Invariably have I found two or three of these balls 
and a draught of water the best possible restorative, 
and even a stimulus to renewea exertion. During 
crop-time in the West-Indies, the negroes, although 
then hard worked, become fat, healthy, and cheerful. 
In Cochin-China, the body-guard of the king are al- 
lowed a sum of money daily with which they must 
buy sugar-canes, and eat a certain quantity thereof, 
in order to preserve their good looks and emoonpoint ; 
there are about 500 of these household troops, and 
their handsome atppearance does honor to their food 
and to their royal master. Indeed, in Cochin-China, 
rice and sugar is the ordinary breakfast of people of 
all ages and stations ; and they not only preserve all 
their fruits in sugar, but even th^ greater part of their 
legjiuninous vegetables, gourds, cucumbers, radishes, 
artichokes, the grain of the lotus, and the thick fleshy 
leaves of the aloes. I have eaten in India, after a six 
months' voyage, mutton killed in Leadenhall market, 
preserved in a cask of sugar, and as fresh as the day 
it was placed in the shambles. In the curing of 
meat, a portion of su^r is often mixed with the salt 
and saltpetre. The Kandyans of Ceylon preserve 
their venison in earthen pots of honey, and after being 
thus kept for two or three years its flavor would de- 
light Epicurus himself. In tropical climates, the 
fresh juice of the cane is the most efficient remedy for 
yarious diseases, while its healing virtues are felt 
when applied to ulcere and sores. Sir John Pringle 
says the plague was never known to visit any coun- 
try where sugar composes a material part of the diet 
of the inhabitants. Dre. Rush, Cullen, and other 
eminent physicians, are of the opinion ^at the fre- 
qneDcy ox malignant fevera of ail kinds is lessened 
by the use of sugar ; in disordere of the breast it forms 
an excellent demulcent, as also in weakness and acrid 
defliizi(»i« in other pailB of &e body. Dr. lYanklin 



found great relief from the sickening pain of the stone 
by drinking half-a-pint of syrup of coarse brown 
sugar before bedtime, which he fSeclared gave as 
much, if not more relief, than a dose of opium. That 
dreadful malady, once so prevalent on ship-board — 
scurvy — has been completely and instantaneously 
stopped, by putting the afflicted on a sugar diet The 
diseases arising from worms, to which children are 
so subject, are prevented by the use of sugar, the 
love of which seems implanted by nature in them. 
As to the unfounded assertion of its injuring the 
teeth, let those who believe it visit the snpr planta- 
tions and look at the negroes and their children, 
whose teeth are daily employed in the mastication of 
sugar, and they will be convinced of the absardity 
of the statement" 

To this the Scotch Journal of Agriculture adds 
the following summary : 

« Dr. Willis imputed a corrosive quality to sugar ; 
but, in disproof of this notion. Dr. Slare has related, 
in the Phdosopkicai Transadiortt, No. 337, that his 
grandfather had, all his lifetime, been in the habit of 
eating at his breakfast, a great quantity of sugar 
spread upon his bread and nutter, and that he used 
also to put sugar into his ale and beer, and even into 
the sauce he ate with his meat When eighty years 
of age, he had all his teeth strong and firm, able to 
crunch the hardest crust, and free from all pain or 
soreness in his gums. In. his eighty-second year, 
one of his teeth dropped out, and soon after he lost 
another, which was one of the front teeth : in fact, 
all his teeth dropped out in two or three yean ; but, 
what is most remarkable, they were replaced by the 
growth of a perfectly new set His hair was at that 
time of a very white color, but it now became much 
darker. He enjoyed good health and strength, and 
died in the ninety-ninth year of his age. 

« The French people are great eatere of su^, al- 
ways carrying some of it about with them, in theii 
pockete and reticules, and generally putting five or 
six large lumps into each cup of coffee. 

** M. Chossat reports that sugar, when used as the 
exclusivB or principal article of diet, produces quite 
opposite efifecte in some persons, according to the dif- 
ferences in their systems ; for, while it fattens some, 
it creates bile which prodnces a diarrhoea and a wast- 
ing of the sohds in other persons. The celebrated 
Bolivar had, by fatigue and privations, so injured the 
tone of his stomach, that he was unable at times te 
take any other food than sugar, which, in his case, 
was easy of digestion. His personal friends assure 
us that, in some of his last campaigns, he lived for 
weeks together upon sugar alone as a solid, with 

Sure water as a liquid ; but, probably, in nine hun- 
red and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, this 
diet would have brought the person adopting it to his 
grave ; fer, on those whose digestion is feeble, a large 
or exclusive allowance of sugar adds to their griey- 
ance, because the excess of nutriment, not being 
generally absorbed by their weakened system, be- 
comes converted to hue, and causes great debility and 
wasting of the body. In seventeen experiments made 
on dogs, M. Chossat observed that, when the sugar diet 
fattened them, th^re was a general tendency to con- 
stipation meanwhile ; and, on the contrary, whea it 
produces an excess of bile in other dogs, their bowels 
were relaxed. Why English children snfler in their 
digestion after eating hugely of sagar-plvmB. oonfits^ 
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&c., is chiefly owing, however, to those delicacies 
being composed of the refuse of starch-works, 
mixed with plaster of Paris, pipe-clay, or chalk, and 
having, indeed, as little sugar as will suffice to give 
them a palatable sweetness, and they are often color- 
ed with gamboge, and sometimes with red-lead, ver- 
digris, and other mineral poisons. 

** Everywhere, the beasts of the field, the birds of 
the air, the reptiles, fish, and insects, are found to 
have a great liking for sugar and honey. Mr. Mar- 
tin says he has tamed the most savage and vicious 
horses with sugar, and has seen the most ferocious 
animals domesticated by being partly fed upon it 
The tamers of lions and tigers owe their power over 
them chiefly to a judicious use of sugar and other 
sorts of sweets, and also of lavender-water, and 
various other perfumes, of which feline animals are 
remarkably fond. In the sugar season, in the West 
Indies, the horses, mules, and cattle soon acquire 
plumpness and strength, bv partaking of the leavings 
of the sugar-canes, after the manufacturer has done 
with them. In Cochin China, the elephants, bufia- 
loes, and horses are fattened with sugar. We learn, 
from the Memoirs of Dr. Edward Cartwright (1843), 
that that ingenious man used to fatten sheep on su- 
gar. To birds this diet proves so nourishing, that the 
suppliers of the European poultry-markets find that 
sugar, along with hemp-seed and boiled wheat, will 
greatly fatten ruf& and reeves in the space of a fort- 
night" 

Siigar is now successfully cultivated on the high- 
lands in Louisiana, 'and the quality is said to be supe- 
rior to that grown on the richer river bottoms. The 
grain is larger, and it is much less liable to drip. 
Recent improvements have lately been made at the 
South in boiling and refining sugar, the particulars of 
which we wish some of our friends in that quarter 
would furnish us for publication. We notice that 
several of the West India planters are boiling up their 
skimmings and refuse molasses with other rooa, and 
feeding it with much success and profit to their stock, 
thus saving them the necessity of turning it into that 
liquid fire, ycleped Rum. All animals, they find, 
thrive well on such food, which is reasonable enough, 
as ail sweets abound in carbon. The mixture would 
fat poultry, swine, sheep, and cattle equally well, giv- 
ing a dehcacv and sweetness to the meat which no- 
thing else will. No planter now can have an excuse 
for making rum — ^he can hereafter dispose of his in- 
ferior molasses to a greater profit and more useful 
purpose ^^^^^^ 

A VETERAN HORSE. 
Thjb most extraordinary horse for his age which 
we have seen, is the veteran Charles, ownd by 0. 
Mauran, Esq., of this city. He wa* foaled in 1802, 
and reared by Mr. Brundage, of Horse Neck, Fair- 
field county, Connecticut H« was brought to New 
York, in 1810, and sold 10 Mr. Jesse Sadcett From 
Mr. S., he passed into the hands of Mr. Isaac Tuck- 
er, who kept a livery stable in John street. Mr. Oli- 
ver H. HicKS was his next owner, and from him 
Charles passed to others, all personally known to Mr. 
Mauran, who finally became his owner, on the 20th 
August, 1826. Since this, Mr. M. informs us, that 
he has been in almost constant use with him. He 
has not been sick or out of condition a single day 



during this whole time, nor ever had a sheet or a 
blanket on him. 

Charies is fifteen hands high, of fine form and action, 
and evidently very well bred. He has a tanned muzzle, 
and is of deep brown color, interspersed now with 
grey hairs, particularly around the head. His teeth 
are still sound and good. He racks and gallops de- 
lightfully under the saddle, but has a fine square trot 
in harness. He is very playful and ambitious, and 
can still trot his miljc within four minutes. We have 
had the pleasure of mounting him, and under our heavy 
weight (197 lbs.), he moves off as ^ly and as easily 
as a colt From the above record it will be seen that 
Charies is forty-three years old this spring. May he 
live and continue to bear his present kind master, till 
the United States has as many million inhabitants as 
he has years, and then as many more in addition. 

The oldest horse ever known in England, we be- 
lieve, was fifty-two. 

THE ALPACA 
The person who would successfully introduce this 
beautiful and useful animal into the United States, 
would be doing his country a great service. They 
will live upon the same food as sheep, but are more 
hardy, eating coarser grass, and enduring the winters 
better. They have so much improved m weight of 
fleece in Eneland, as to yield from twelve to eighteen 
lbs. per head ; in their native country, Peru, the yield 
is not over seven to ten lbs. per head. The wool is 
in great demand, and makes a Yery fine and some- 
what peculiar kind of doth, which is highly prized, 
especially by the ladies. The alpaca is very gentle, 
and one of the most graceful of animals. We 
should much prefer them to deer as an ornament to 
the park. Their color is pure white, brown, black, or 
spotted. We prefer the white or jet black. They 
can be had of Earl Derby, in the vicinity of Liver- 
pool, for £40 (sa^ $200) per pair. We wish some 
of our wealthy citizens would import a few. The 
money expended in doing so Jwould be a mere trifle 
to them, aod the substantial benefit ultimately con- 
ferred upon the United States incalculable. Our 
agricultural products are so low that the attention of 
our fanners should be turned to the introduction of 
everything new'and useful, especially when as pro- 
mising as the raising of the alpaca. We took parti- 
cular note of these animals when ahroad, and brought 
home samples of their wool for distribution among 
our friends. Upwards of 3,500,000 lbs. of alpaca 
wool were imported into Great Britain the past year, 
and it is extensively manufactured there, especially 
in Manchester and its vicinity. Keeping alpacas on 
the mountain ranses of the Sou&em States would 

S'eld the planters iazge profits, and compensate them 
r the low prices of cotton on the seaboard. 

FlBM OF GXMJERAL WaSHINOTON AT MoUMT VeR- 

MON. — This contained about 10,000 acres in one body, 
rather more than fifteen square miles. In 1787 there 
were Ave hundred acres of this land in grass, 600 in 
oats, 700 in wheat, and as much more in com, bar- 
ley, beans, peas, and potatoes, besides 150 acres in 
turnips. The stock consisted of 140 horses, 113 
cows, 335 i^orking oxen, heifers and steers, and 50O 
sheep. Two hundred and fifty hands were constant- 
ly employed on the estate, andf 24 plows kept in og^ 
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ISO hogs, weisbm; 10,590 lbs., weie alaughlered for 

ErovisioniDg ihe (aioily. Tbese were exclusive of 
;ef, multon, fowls, and fish. The estate was conve- 
niently divided into separale fanns, which General 
Wiahingtoo visited every pleasant d«y. He waa con- 
stantly engai^d in making experiments foT the im- 
provemenl ot iwriculture, and was considered fore- 
most among the enlightened fanners of hit day. 
What a difietcnt aspect the farm now pteeents ! 

cornmillZfio. ai. 



power the screen and short band should be taken od, 
aiid Ihe sifting done separate by hand, in the commuu 
way ; these mills, however, should be diiven by 
horse-power, if possible, at the tale of two hundrd 
revolultons per minute, which is the proper speed lu 
cause them to perfonn properly, and which fptd 
cannot be got up by hand-power. 7th. If the 
main driving-band stretches or Becomes stack, more 
the machine farther oE 8th. Should the feeder ful 
to act, stir and looaen up the corn at bottom of Uie 
hopper. The plates may also clog, especially if dunp 
com is put into the hopper. They may be cleaned bf 
lakior off the cap that covers them, and brisklf rub- 
bing between the plates a fiat coarse brusli ot stick. 
Before removing the cap, it will be necessary to mo 
the band-pulleys back, which may be done by stack- 
ing the Bciew that confines it. When necessary to 
plates, remove the front iron frame. dbI- 



r the boxes, v 



The above la a cut of Sinclair's patent Com Mill. 
It IS well adapted for plantation use ^ Ihe South or 
for the isolated fanners of the West, and the posses- 
sion of one of these machines enables every one to 
become his own miller. They grind coarse or fine 
meal with equal facility, perfection and despatch, at 
the rate of two and a half to three bushels per hour. 
When the scieen ia attached (as diown in the centre 



ol the cut), and the fine meal is retmited to be ground, 
sa^ to drive Ihe mill by horr 
r bones may be ground by 



itwUlben 



with good success. The ^nding plites, which 

made of the hardest aunpoaitioniiKtol, will last about 
two yeatv without renewiDg ; after they are worn 
HDOolh new ones may be put on without difficulty. 
A feeder is attached to the axle which is intended to 
pan the grain into the plates at regular intervals. 
This feeder is important, and ohvialM the difficultj 
and Direction lo cast iron mills geimallj. 
» Directions far Managing Iha CornJwI.— 1st See 
that the hopper, boltiiig-DOi,scre«i, pulleys and bud, 
an properly pat on and adjusted. 2d. Place die mill 
pulley aa a line with the power band-whsel, and se- 
cure the mill lo the floor ot ground by cleets and 
kaces. 3d. When all is thus fixed and leadr, atart 



is nuuing screw up the two thumb-screws, until the 
lories come sufficiently in contact to grind fine meal. 
Whan the plates are properly set or acicwed up, the 
fraduet will be tbont thtee quarter^ sifted meal and 
ooe qnajtar tailings. 4th. The com should be old 



01 mil dried. otberwiM the grindiac will be very im- 
*«ftet Sih. Eoep the ionrnals well oiled ^th the 
Mt^ok « nM oil 6ih. If dona by hMtd- 



put o 

ley, plate cap, and the caps o 

will allow ihe axle to be drawn out and lo ei 

the plates, which remove and put on others, tniudin; 

to have them fitted on exactly true. Piice, wilb ow 

set extra plates, MO. ^^^^^ 

PERDVIAN AMD AFRICAN GUANO. 
(EHiciiH AoBicuLTUKAL AssocjATiOM. — By Or- 
der of this Association, at itsJast monthly meetio;, 
the following resolution was passed : 

" Resolved, That the Anociation cause an analy- 
sis to be made of the caigoes of guano Xrom Ichabot 
and Peru, now in the market for the use of membert 
and all persons in the neighborhood i and that a im- 
port be drawn up with the analysis containii^ SK* 
gestions for the application of the manure ; the wholt 
to be published as early as practicable in the agrical- 
tural papers of Ibis city and vicinity." 

Pebuvun Gdaxo, — The specimen was obttint^ 
from Mr. Allen, 205 Broadway, who is an agent fv 
the sale of iL 

Uric acid 

Ammonia 

Phosphoric acid 

lime and mtgnec 

Salts of soda, and L- - 

Oxalic acid, with carbonic and i 



muriatie 



Water - 

Sand 

Volatile and organic matt 

lOtHN 
IcHuoE Guano.— The spedmen was obteincl 
irom Mr. Irvln, Front street, and is a fair eample- 

Annoonia IM 

Hnmicaeid 4-0 

Phosphates 3S-9 

OiaUc, he, acids ■ - - ■ 3IMI 
SalU of tai^ fcc. - • • - T-0 
Water and ToUtlle mBUei 37-S 



Pncei and Rdatiot V^ut of Iht PtntiiM i"^ 
Afriam Ouano. — These specimens an both very f*>'' 
and represent the peculiarities of the two kisii* of 
guano. The abaoice of nrie acid in the Aincu 
variety, is the cause of its interiorityi for thai bod; 
decaying gradually in the soil, continues to yield ai- 
bonate of ammonia for a long time, so that the HiKn- 
Wiiig dbetiof the goeno an mco ibe aexl jaK 
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whilst the African ia more fleeting. The prices of 
the two are» for Peniyian $45, ana for African $35 
per ton, lor quantities amounting to hre tons ; and this 
may be considered, all things being taken into the ac- 
count, a fair representation of their value in agricul- 
ture. 

The African being soluble to the extent of 40 per 
cent., is better adai>ted for watering plants, and where 
very lapid growth is wanted. The Peruvian, on the 
other hand, acts for a k>nger time, and is better calcu- 
lated for crops which continue to grow vigorously 
during many weeks. The two will probably produce 
very similar effects for one crop ; but the Peravian is 
much more active on the second crop. 

Crops to which it is Applied. — It is hanUy neces- 
sary to state, that the application may be made to 
every crop, for experimenta are already multiplied 
with nearly ever? common plant or tree : to enume< 
rate a few is sufficient Wheat, com, gresa, the cere- 
sdia, sugar-cane, tobacco, apple, pear, and other fruit 
trees, flowers, cabbages, tnmips, and other cruciferous 
plants; the experiments are fewest on leguminous 
plants. But the effect of ^uano will not be equal on 
all; for those plants requiring most stable manure, 
such as tobacco, turnips, and com, are more benefit- 
ed than grass, oats, or such as require less — the chief 
effect of the manure beiii^ due to the quantity of the 
ammonia it contains. The reason guano is service- 
able to all plants, arises from its containing every 
saline and oreanic matter they leauire as food. 

Kinds of Soil to wkich it is Applied. — It is used be- 
neficially on all soils ; for as it contains every element 
necessary to plants, it is inde^ndent of the quality 
of the soil— one p-eat point being attended to, that the 
land be in good tilth ; for, otherwise, the tender roots 
of the vmlable find an obstraction to free growth, 
and are crippled. Poor, well-tilled soils exhibit most 
increase by guano, for in them some essential to the 
growth of plants is more likely to be absent 

Amount to he Applied.-^On wheat 260 lbs. per 
acre will be an average for a fair soil ; 300 lbs. per 
acre for one that is poor, and 200 for a good soil. 
Com, potatoes, tnmips, cabba^, and gaiden vegeta- 
bles, will require 300 lbs. in fair lands ; but the 
amount may be diminished by 50 lbs., if two applica- 
tions are made instead of one. For grass, rye, and 
oats, 200 lbs. will be enough. 

Time and Mode of ApoHcatkm, — Seeds may be 
prepared by soaking in a solution of two lbs. of guano 
to toe gallon of water, and this wiU answer for a 
first manuring^, if they are left snflicientiy long to ex- 
hibit signs of flermination. Wheat ana other small 
grains should be steeped in this solution about sixty 
Sours, com about one hundred hours. Thus steeped, 
the seeds of smut will also be destroyed. Half the 
quantity of guano allowed by these directions per 
acre, to be applied when the plant has fairly start- 
ed, and is in second leaf. By this timely addition, 
the efiects of many insects are avoided, and the seed- 
ling at once takes on a robust habit The remaining 
half should be applied to the small grain crops when 
they are throwing out new stems, or tillering; to 
com, as the tassel appears, or at the second hoeing, 
and so with other hoed crops. This application 
should be made, therefore, at the latest period of 
working, and as nearly before flowering as practica- 
ble. Tlie guano should be sowed with a mixture of 
fine aoily gypswn or chuooal, togive it Mk, and di- 



vide the particles. No lumps should #be thrown 
aoKmgpt the plants, for they bum them ; and ^here 
an extensive application is to be made, it is better to 
screen the manure and pound the lumps. In sowing, 
reach the soil, if possible, for it is unserviceable to 
sprinkle it on the plants, and freauently destroys 
them. Select a season When the land is wet or moist, 
or when rain may be expected ; for in dry weather 
the guano does not answer well, or even does injury, 
by burning the plant But if the crop suits, always 
prefer manuring the plant or hill ; do this whilst hoe- 
ing ; less guano is thus used, and more certain efiects 
result C&e tablespoonful to the hill of corn, tobacco, 
potatoes, &c., is an abundance for each application, 
if a solution be preferred, Aix one pound in ten gal- 
lons of water, and water sparingljr with this on the 
soil, and not on the plants, at the times before men- 
tioned, takinff care to stir up the insoluble portion 
when applied. For this purpose, the African varie^ 
will be most suitable. Or, where rapid growth is 
wanted, irrespective of seed, the clear solution may 
be applied ; tne insoluble, matter (phosphates, &c.) 
being reserved Ux wheat and com. Guano may be 
composted with common soil, dry nrack, road scrap- 
mp^^ or anything but lime and unleached ashes; for 
these liberate the free ammonia, and thus diminii^ 
the effects of the manure. 

Fio/ue, Compared with other Manures — So far as 
the experiments in England and Scotland ma^ be ad- 
duced, one CMTt of guano is equal to about five tons 
of faim-jrard manure on an average ; but it is much 
higher for turnips than for grass. Ice. It would be 
advisable that m the very different climate of the 
United States, comparative experiments be made on 
this point Let twenty single cart loads of stable 
manure be used per acre on wheat, corn;»&c., and 
contrasted with four cwt of g^ano. It would also be 
of service to the agricultural world, that some experi- 
menta were made on the value of the oiganic ana in- 
organic portions of guano. A plot of ground eight 
square yards may be divided into two parts, half ma- 
nured with the ordinary f^uano, and half with the 
ashes remaining after burmnf^. In thia way the pro- 
portionate effect of the ofgamc and saline parts would 
be estimated, and the conclusion be serviceable, inso- 
much as the saline matters can be mixed into a com- 
post for a trifling sum, and thus the expense of guano 
avoided^ D. r. Ga&dnxa. 

3farAl2, 1945. 

Notice. — ^This publicatioQ is made hy the American 
Agricultural Association, not Aat parties may be in- 
duced to purchase guana, but that attention may be 
called to tne varieties for side, and other particulan 
for the diffusion of correct information. It is their in- 
tention to examine aU. avaflable manures, and make 
them known publicly, as well as the results of care- 
ful experiments in agriculture, horticulture, and the 
management of stoek, and to issue not only informa- 
tion from time to time, but a series of TransactionB, 
embodjring the particulars of their experiments, ana- 
lyses, Sec. AH those wishing to advance the cause 
of improvement are leapectfolly solicited to become 
members, and forward suggestions for the advance- 
ment of agricnhnre. Lettere or communicatieBS to be 
addressed, post-paid, to the Secretary of the Executive 
Committee, Dr. D. P. Gardner, 412 Fourth sUnet, New 
York. By ader of the Executive Committee, 

B. L. Pjbli, Chairman. 
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cumHtaiices more than three days ; and It 
will be pulleyed and his tail made in «)• 
half of the time required bj Ihr old melhoil. 



Foro 






>s ihat vfe pei. 



Fio. 22. Fio. 23. Pis. 24. Fig 

Figure 22, is bald wheat, that is. there are no beards 
growing on the heads; and such kinds are consider- 
ed best, and are most approved of b; the nice culti- 
Taiors of wheat. 

Figure 23. is bearded wheaL There are some ei- 
celient liindB of this variety ; but generally speaking 
they are not aa well liked nor as much cultivated as 
the baid kinds. The prickly beards are a gn»i ob- 
jection. 

Figure 24, is the common kind of oats, and ahooid 
be cultivaled at the south and west more than it now 
ia. The imperial, barley, and potato oats are con- 
uidered Ihe heavieel and best kinds. The horaemane 
or aide oats ia a good variety, though much liehter 
than the other three kinds, and far more lik^y to 
lodge when grown. 

Figure 25, is buckwheat, of which we know but 
one kinif. It is much cultivated at the north a» a 
late ^Tain crop. To sow it in July is early enough 
in tbts lalilude. It is aometimea sown as late as 
AtigusC, producing a good crop. 

pricking' HORSES. 
The ordinary method of nicking, or more properly 
pricking horses, is boibarous in the extreme. As 
practisM in America, it is much more simple, eSect- 
ual, and leas painful. If the tail is to be docked, let 
that first be done, and then permitted to heal perfectly. 
Ferhapa this operation may make the horse carry his 
tul so well as to prevent the necessity of pricking. 
Bat if it does not, then let him be prickedV 

Operation. — The tail has four cords, two upper 
and two lower. The upper ones raise the tail, the 
lower ones depress it, and these last alone are to be 
cut. Take a sharp penknife with a long slender 
blade ; insert the blade between the bone and under 
cord, two inches from the body; place the thumb of 
the hand holding the knife aplnst the under part of 
the tail, and opposite the b!ade. Then press the 
blade toward the thumb against the cord, and cut the 
cord off, but do not lei the knife cut through the 
akin. The cord is firm, and it will easily be known 
when it is cut off. The thumb will tell when to de- 
sist, that the skin tnay not be cut. Sever the cord 
twice on each side in the same manner. Let the 
cats be two inches ^>art. The cord is nearly desti- 
' tate of sensation ; yet when the lul is pricked in the 
<^ maimer, the wound to the skin and flesh is se- 
vere, and much fever is induced, and it takes a long 
time to heal. Bat with thif method, the horse's tail 
irill not bleed, nor will it be wn tmder oidiaary cit- 



feclly deiesi docking and pricking; and 
when we see a boh-lailed home or dog, or 
any other quadruped save a sheep, a spice 
of the inftignation of the honest Spanianl 
comes ovi^r us, and we almost wish tbc 
performers of these operations phlebotomized 
ihemselves. Let horses, cattle, pigs, d(f^ 
and cats, carry their own natural eais and 
tails at full length, according to their ovd 
peculiar fancy, is our doctrine. 

PREVENTIVES OF ROT IN THE 
5. POTATO. 

One of the best preventives of this destructive dis- 

se in potatoes which we have heard of, and most 

easily practised, is thai given by Mr. Pell, nanelj: 

Cut the potatoes into suitable sized pieces for plant- 

'de newly slacked lime over them, and lei 

fortnight or so, and then planL Others have 

ited with good eSecl immediately after sprinklin* 



the lime, and turning the 

heap. Salt applied in the same 

nended by Mr. Teschemacher as i 

preventive. If whole or cut potatoes 

strong brine, and then spread out oi 

dry ^y, and sprinkled well with 



k'ith a sbotei 

n equally good 

the ground in 
-- previous to 



planting, it would unquestionably prevent the gene- 
ration of the fungus. iVe have never tried this remt' 
d^, and there Is a possibility that the brine mighi 
kill the vegetative principle of the potato; we, tbert- 
Fore, mention it merely for experiment on a smill 
scale. Take ten potatoes and soak them five misuM 
in brine, blood-waim; ten others 10 minutes; ten 
others IS ; and so on up lo an hour: dry them off 
with lime, plant in separate drills, and report ibe ei' 
perimenl to us next fall. 

On land not in the immediate vicinity of the sea- 
coast, salt spread upon the hills directly after planl- 
ing, at the rate of 15 to 30 bushels peracre, is recom- 
mended ; newly slacked lime, in the same manner, or 
broad cast and harrowed in before planting, al thr 
rate of 2S lo 50 bushels an land not already dosed 
with it ; charcoal dust from SO to 100 bushels applint 
in the same manner to any but recently cleared W 
All these substances might be applied with good ei- 
feet around the vines on the hill immediately after ibe 
hoeing. Guano is said to be an eicellenl 
" hill after planting, at the rale ol 
ir in a compost n^e of four parts 
,tely mixed with one part of pu- 
the hill at planting time, or round 
the hill after the lirst time hoeing. Foudrette is high- 
ly spoken ot ; but we should rely more upon ^ll. 
lime, and charcoal, than any other substances- An] 
two of these may he mixed li^ther before applying 
them, or all three, if at baud and convenient. 

The potato crop is a most imporlanl one, and eve- 
ry farmer should make more or Jess experiments bim- 
self the present season, with various substances, and 
not rely upon his neighbota (o do so for bim. The 
rot must be stayed in its progress or it will be of in- 
calculable injury to the country. Bam-yaid and all 
aoiraal manures should be avoided, u Uiey an said 
(0 increaae if not generate the rat 



remedy, put oi 
300 lbs. per ai 
of good soil, ioum 
id applied ir 
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CORlf MARKER. 




Flo. 26. 

We are under obli^tion to Mr. Leavenworth for 
the above sketch of his com marker, which for drill- 
ing or furrowing out for planting com, potatoes, or 
other seed, will do the work of half a dozen plows. 
It may be constructed of any required width, mm 3 
feet to 3P, or more if wished, and with or without 
wheels, and double as shown in the cut, or single if 
preferred. Wheels make it move easier and steadier. 
The teeth or markers may be set any distance apart. 
We think farmers will find this a great labor-saving 
machine ; and it is better to plant upon the soil ra- 
ther than in the furrow, as the bottom of this is move 
or less hardened by the plow. 

The head of the com planter.is made of two pieces 
of li inch plank, any required length, and 6 mches 
wide, riveted or pinned together, leaving a spice If 
inches between tnem. The teeth are set in this space 
as near as desired, and secured by keys. Six rows 
2 feet apart, or four rows 3 feet apart, may be marked 
out with ease, by a single horse. The marker may be 
made lighter for garden work, and be drawn by hand* 




Markimo Teeth. — ^Fio. 27. 

One of these teeth presents a side and the other a 
front view. A strip of hoop iron is put on the end, 
which makes them wear much longer, a, tooth ; b, 
b, head ; e, key ; d, tenon of the tooth fits in between 
the head ; e, mortice for the key. 

To Prevent Birds and Squirrels Destrotino 
Cork. — Soak the seed half a day or so previous to 
planting in a moderately strong solution of saltpetre 
and copperas, and dryit with ashea, plaster or lime 
sprinkled over it. This preparation will effectually 
guard the seed from birds and squirrels, and give die 
com blade, after germinating, a rapid start 



FAT SHEEP. 

Major Philip Jleybold recently sent a very fine lot 
of fifty fat sheep to this market, principaUy of high 
grade Leicesters, varying from diree-fourths to seven- 
eighths blood. Thirty head of these sheep were we- 
thers, and twenty, of them were ewes. The live 
weight of the wethers was 5,889 lbs. ; the dead weight, 
3,241 lbs., exclusive of the pelts ; making a diflerence 
of 2,648 lbs., or within a fraction of 45 per cent. The 
largest wether weighed, alive, 292 lbs., the smallest, 
180 lbs. The largest weighed, dead, 180 lbs. ; the 
smallest 92 lbs. The live weight of the ewes was 
2,893 lbs.; the deadweight, 1,432 lbs.; making a 
diflerence of 1,461 lbs., or a fraction over 50 per cent. 
The reader must not draw a conclusion in favor of the 
wethers in consequence of their losing lees per cent, 
dead weieht, as the ewes were several years the 
oldest, and consequently did not fat so kindly. The 
wethers were all two years old past The laigest 
ewe weighed alive, 182 lbs. ; the smallest, 127 lbs. 
The largest weighed dead, 84 lbs. ; the smallest 60 
lbs. Tne butcher In this ptv contracted to pay 12| 
cents per lb., dead weight, for the lot, delivered at 
Philadelphia, keeping the pelts for which they paid 
nothing. These averaged $1 77 each. 

It was a vei7 fine lot of sheep and did their breeder 
great credit They were- shown in Wall and several 
other of our streets a few days before being slaugh- 
tered, and were greatly admired, even by the money 
changers, who no doubt gladly parted with some of 
their cash for the mutton, and for once, themselves, got 
fleeced. The Hon. Daniel Webster at the same time 
was staying at the Astor House, and took the pains 
to walk up to the butcher's stall and choose one. We 
understand that Messrs. Colman & Stetson served 
this up in their best style, and, after dining a knot 
of political aspirants upon it, they united in a sto- 
mack-felt and patriotic toast to modem as well as 
ancient Greece (grease). But the best of the finale 
was, that Mr. Reybold carried home a pocket full 
of cash, and felt amply remunerated for his trouble. 

FARM OF MR. ROBINSON. 

Bsturnino from the State Agricultural Society 
show at Poughkeepsie, last September, we stopped 
over night at Newbury, and early the next mommfc 
walked out about a mile and a half to the farm o1 
Gapt Henry Robinson. 

This comprises 260 acres, and is part of an ele- 
vated plateau rising rradually from the Hudson. Tht 
farm is under a good state of cultivation, and is .de- 
voted principally to the dairy ; the veteran Captain 
keepii^; upwara of 40 head of noble cows, a nigh 
cross of Durham. He informed us that he had 
taken great pains when he first commenced operations 
there several years ago, to endeavor to procure a 
stock of superior native milkers ; but with all his trou- 
ble and care in choosing, he got so often disappoint- 
ed that he at lengtfi gave the matter up in despair, 
and took to crossing with a good Short Horn hull. 
The result of this is, that he has a choice herd now 
of fine formed animals, nearly every one of which is 
a superior dairy cow; and when dried off they will 
fat kindly, and make a superior butcher's beast, so 
that he reaps a double profit in consequepce of hav- 
ing improved his herd. These he keeps prmcipalhr 
on the soiling system, allowing them to have a sum> 
dent run in a lot near by the nam to give them ex- 
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ercine. Rye, clover, and corn, cut green, is their 
principal food in summer. Capt. R, has an excellent 
com-Btalk cutting machine of his own invention, 
which we think nighly of, when one wanls to do 
business on a large scale. It is very simple in its 
construction, is moved by a two horse-power, and we 
understood him to say, that it would cut 240 bushels 
of corn-stalks per hour, measured after cutting. His 
churning is also done by horse-power; one horse 
moving the dashers of four large barrel chums, and 
bringing the butter with ease and rapidity. The sta- 
bles are extensive and convenient, occupying two 
sides of the barn-yard.. The piggery is also well ar- 
langed, and is graced with a line stock of the large 
English white breed imported by himself. These 
animals easily attain 400 to 600 lbs. at eighteen 
months and two years old. They are generally very 
fine in their hair and all other points. 

Captain Robinson commanded for some time one 
of tiie I&vre packets out of this port, and though he 
lives on one of the noblest rivers in the world, this 
does not seem to quite satisfy his sailor habits ; ac- 
cordingly, he has formed him a mimic sea on his 
own territory ; stocked it with delicious European 
carp, imported by himself, and other fish ; built him 
a sail-boat, and can still make his voyages whenever 
disposed, and harpoon and hook the scaly inhabit- 
ants of the deep, and not move from his farm. He 
is skicking the Hudson river at Newbuig with carp, 
and generally eives them, when to be spared, to his 
neighbors, mi. Pell, of Ulster, informed us that it 
was here he procured his stock. 

The house is neat and handsome, and commands a 
fine view of the noble HudsoUr the adjacent country, 
and bold mountain scenery, opposite and below, of 
the Highlands. Among the ornaments of the grounds 
arouna, we noticed a full length female statue resem- 
bling the graceful figure-head of a ship. We foigot 
to ask, but would venture to guess, it might have been 
that which adorned his own gallant craft transferred 
by the veteran sailor, by wajr of memento, from her 
bows, to grace the lawn of his pleasure-grounds. If 
80, it must be a happy and quiet change to the fair 
figure. Having now and then taken a toss on the 
rough old ocean ourselves, we know something of 
its upheaving8» and could not but congratulate the fair 
statue upon finishing its stormy vo^aces and being 
moored at last in so comfortable a birth. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The regular monthly meeting of this Association 
was held m the rooms of the Historical Society, at the 
University, on Monday evening 3d of March. Hon. 
Lather Bradish, the President, m the Chair. 

The meeting was well attended, and several distin- 
guished gentlemen from abroad were present. The 
table was adorned with beautiful plants in full bloom, 
and there were a variety of choice seeds sent in for 
exhibition— oats from Mr. Pell— wheat from Mr. See- 
ley, and Quite a packaee of various kinds of seeds 
from the Hon. H. L. EUsworth, Commissioner of Pa- 
tents at Washington. 

The Executive Committee made a favorable re- 
port, showing an increase of 47 members the past 
month. 

Dr. Daniel P. Gardner wis appointed chemist of 
the AisociBtioii. 

Mr. Km, from ScoHaad, read an iateiettiiig paper, 



giving a condensed view of the agriculture of Scot- 
knd. 

Mr. R. L. Pell, of Pelham, read a paper on the 
raising of several crops of the same kind in the same 
season, and exhibited a specimen of oats which were 
a part of the second crop raised the past year from 
the same ground as the first were taken from. He 
also read an interesting paper on soiling. 

William A Seeley, £sq., read an extract from a 
letter to Mr. Allen, from Mr. Norton, of Connecticut, 
now in Scotland (see page 123 of this number for the 
same), on the subject of electricity, giving an account 
of experiments made in England by Mr. Pine and 
others, of its effects on vegetation. After this he en- 
tered into a succinct history of the whole matter, and 
finished by generously. offering any part of his farm 
on Staten Island to the Association the ensuing sea- 
son, to conduct any desired experiments in electricity 
or aeneral agriculture. 

Several resolutions were passed in the course of the 
evening. One, that specimens of the Peruvian and 
African guano, now in this market, should be ana- 
lyzed, and the analysis, with suitable directions for 
its use, be furnished the different pa{)ers for publica- 
tion as soon as practicable. (For Dus analysis, &c., 
see page 108 of this Number.) 

An excellent collation was prepared for all present, 
in the upper room of the Historical Society, to which, 
after the meeting was over, the members adjourned, 
and indulged in free* and social intercourse. 

The next meeting will be held at the same place 
on the 7th of April. 

Subsoil Plowing. — We are glad to see that this 
new branch of husbandry is obtaining increased at- 
tention. We were among the first to adopt it ia 
this country, having made several experiments in it 
seven years ago. Several of our farmers in this vi- 
cinity have procured subsoil plows, determined on try- 
ing them effectually the present season. Those who 
umd them last year are highly satisfied Vith their 
experiments, and generally intend extending thessi 
this spring. They stir the soil without turning it 
up, which gives the roots of crops a wider range for 
their food. 

Horticultural Societt, Cleveland, Ohio.— 
We beg to return our thanks to this Society, through 
their Secretary, J. F. Hanks, Esq., for the honor they 
have done us in electing us an Honorary Correspond- 
ing Member thereof. We have frequently noticed 
its praiseworthy efforts in behalf of Horticulture, and 
are pleased to near that they have met with eo much 
success. 

To Exchange Papers.— We observe the whole- 
sale plunderings from our journal begun again, and 
kept up for the past three months. Long and valua- 
ble articles, together with cuts, have, in several in- 
stances, been copied, without the slightest hint given 
of the source from whence taken. We have coca- 
menced sending these papers back, marking the ar- 
ticles, and if they are not credited hereafter, we intend 
to stop the exchange. 

We would respectfully call the attention of oai 
readers to the reviews of books in this Nnmber. 
Most of them are highly valuable works, and ahoiold 
be plaoBdin the iihruy of every Fumer^ Qnb. 



BLACK TARTAKIAN CKBRRT — TO GET 1 
THE BLACE TARTARIAN CHERRY. 



Flo. 28. 
With Ibis Iroit perhaps maoj of your readera ai 
aeqnaintfld ; but, in visitine diSerent parts of the com 
try, I have been surpriseJto find Ihal this, with m; 
ny other fine varletiee, ie entirely unknonn. 



iiunwrymen to introduce the trees, there is still a great 
dearth of these, and much may be done to awaken 

Iiublic attention to the subject, by publishing In our 
eading agricultural journals, correct representations 
and auutate descriptions of their qualities and gene- 
ra! utility. I hare accordingly procured the loan of 
a proof-^eel from Mr. Brown's work on Trees, treat- 
ing of the variety or fruit in question, which I here- 
with present, hoping that it will elicit all the attention 
it deserves. 

■■ Buck Tartaaiut — known also by the names 
of Circanian Cherry, Superb Circasiian, Black Eus- 
tian Cherry, Friaei's Blade Heart, and Ronald"! 
Black Heart. This variety is ^d to have orij 
in Spain, whence it was traniunilted to Rusai . 
was carried from the last-named country to England, 



stated to have been introduced into Britain ^m Cir- 
CBsaia, by Mr. John Ronalds, of Brentford, in 1794. 
Il is distinguished for its large, obtuse-heart-shaped, 
shining purplish -black fruit, with an uneven surface, 
containing a rich, juicy, tender, purplish flesh, and 
diHeiB from many other Tarielies in hanging in clus- 
ters, which enahles it to be easily gathered. It ie " 
cherry of great excellence, bears plentifully as 
standard, and when ripe, which usually occurs early 
in July, it readily commands in market, doable the 
price of the ordinary kinds. This Iim is valuable 
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also, not only for its fruit alone, but from 
its vigorous growth, spreading branches, 
and symmetncai form, it is well adapted 
for the purposes of ornament, and ia well 
worthy of general cuitivation." 

Robert B. Pubohs. 
Flushing, L. I., 3mo. 12, 1S49. 

To Get Rid or Dead Loqs in a Field. 

— Mr, Williamst of Florida, writes us: 
With the Eagle plow I am making treach- 
es by running it two or three times back 
and forward along side of the logs in my 
fields, and then roll them in and turn upon 
them the dirt thrown out by the plow. In 
tliis way the log is not only got nd of, but 
the labor of catling, lifting, piling, and 
burning is saved. When decompoaed it 
funiishes a rich bed of vegetable matlerto 
the land. Yon would be sarpriNd at the 
mpiiiity with which a log is consigned to 
its narrow house. Protecting the land 
from washing is another ^reat edvanlage 
of this process of log burying. 

AcRicnLTUBB roR Stddebtb or Bi- 
viNiTT.— I have seen it staled by some 
one who has travelled in Holland, that a 
law is now in existence in that country, 

which obliges each student of divinity to 
attend a two years' course of lectures on 
agricultural subjects, before being licensed 
to preach the Go«pel. I wish most sin- 
■ly that such a law was in existence in the United 
es, with a supplement that they shall not only at- 
tend such lectures, but should be obliied to labor at all 
the dilfcrent branches on which these lectures treated 
ig the term of two years. Then: would not be 
then, as now, so many broken-down young men in 
the ministry, (or want of physical exercise lo give 
rest to the mental. Besides, there would be another 
advantage — they would not be afraid to preach the 
truth on account of displeasing their hearers, aa 
they would always be prepared to support them- 
ieUee and families by their ^cultural labor, should 
any unhappy division arise whereby a removal 
from the mmistry should occur. I have tried iL 
Clericds. 



Mode or Raisinb AsFAXAacs bi thc Arabs. — 

Among the list of fruits and vegetables in the ** Trea- 
tise on Agriculture," by Abu Zacharia Jahia Ben 
Mohamad Ben Ahmad, a native of Seville, in Spain, 
is mentioned the following nngular mode of raising 
asparagus, as well as a remarkable property possess- 
ed by that vegetable :^If a stalk of asparagus be 
smeared with honey, and after being sprinkl^ with 
oak ashes, be committed to the ground, i( will prodnce 
many stems, particularly while ones, of considerable 
and somi ' 



thickness, e 



party-coloitd towaids the 



To Removt thi Taint in Mtat.—The Aiahian au- 
thor adds, that the pulverized root of tbe aspar^us, 
mixed with oil, if rubbed into n»eat either alrHtdy 
tainted, or almost corrupted (provided this he pre- 
viously washed), will totally remove its fixlor or 
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We must apolonee to Dr. Kirtland, the respected 



writer of the following article* for not inserting it soon 
cr.. It was addressed to Elisha Whittlesey, Esq., of 
Ohio, and kindly forwarded us for publication several 
months smce. We should be happy to hear from Dr. 
K. direct, on the fruits of the West, for few have paid 
more attention to them, or are equally capable o[ 
giving their correct descriptions. 

THE FOX GRAPB. 

Your communication respecting a seedling gr^>e, 
said to have been found in Hockport, and other mat- 
ters relating to horticulture, was received on the 1st 
of March last. Haviiif received a similar account 
of a native grape in that locality, twenty years since, 
from Mr. Canfield, I was determined to find it if pos- 
sible. During the past summer, several individuals 
have given me information where it might be found ; 
but on pursuing up the matter, I could only meet 
with the common fox grape, till I at length concluded 
that this seedling must grow in the gairden of thei 
famed Prester Jmn, who, you know, existed in the 
imagination of the earlier adventurers. 1 was still 
reluctant to believe that it was an ideal thing, espe- 
cially as I recollected once to have picked a bunch of 
peculiar mpes while creeping throush a swamp, five 
or six mues up the Cuyahoga. At the moment, I was 
pursuing, stealthily, a flock of partridges, with my 
gun in hand, and I ate the fruit without much atten- 
tion ; but it then occurred to me that the flavor was 
sparKlittg, and resembled somewhat that of the Alex- 
ander. I have never again visited that locality. 

Two weeks before the Isabella grape ripened in this 
city, Mrs. Gushing presented our Horticultural Society 
a bunch of fine-looking, and apparently mature 
grapes. No nam& or history could then be furnished, 
only that it was the pnoduct of a vine, cultivated in 
Dr. Cushing's garden, and growing there when the 
place was purchased by him. 

The fruit was referred to our Committee on Syno- 
nymes. They reported, " that it was an unique, un- 
known to them, but worthy of cultivation, from its 
early period of ripening, as well as its other good 
properties." Their belief at the time was, that it was 
probably of foreign origin. Dr. Cushing has since 
thoroughly investigated the matter, and by his author- 
ity, I am permitted to inform you, " that Mr. Case 
(with whom you are well acquainted, and whose ac- 
curacy in all kinds of business is proverbial), asserts 
that he, many years since, introduced the original 
rine into the gardens of Cleveland, from the banks of 
Rocky River, and that from that stock v^as propa- 
gated the vine now growing in Dr. Cushing's gar- 
den." 

Cultivation seems to have greatly* improved it; 
for during the last week, br. Cushing gave me a 
bunch from Mr. Case's vine, which is running at 
random in the garden without the restraints of prun- 
ing or cultivating. The grapes are much smaller and 
not of as fine flavor as those produced from Dr. Cush- 
ing's ^ne, which has been correctly managed. On 
tasting those from Mr. Case's vine, I recollected that 
they were similar to those I met with in the Cuyaho- 
ga swamp, several years since. Not having taken 
notes of Its character at the time Mrs. Cushing pre- 
sented the fruit to our society, I cannot attempt toi 
give anything like an accurate description of it, but 
will venture to assert, that I think it worthy of fur- 
ther trial, and that it may be a valuable addition to 



our increasing list of cultivated varieties. It is supe- 
rior to Norton's Virginia Seedling, if we have not 
been imposed upon m this place by some spurious 
variety under that name. I should add, that though 
it apparently ripens earlier than the Isabella, it con- 
tinues to improve with the advance of autumn, and 
does not attain its finest flavor till it has been acted 
on by the earliest frosts. Such is Mr. Case's state- 
ment. 

It has been suggested that it is a large variety of 
the VUis Mstivalis, of Michaux. From the observa- 
tions of Dr. Darlington, attached to the description of 
that species in his Flora Cestrica, T am confirmed in 
the belief. Still I think it is an unusual variety of 
the summer ^npe. Dr. Cushing informs me that he 
shall place his vine at the dispo^ of a practical gar- 
dener who will -as soon as possible propagate from it 
for suppl3ring any demand. 

Mr. Wood is cultivating in his garden, a fine varie- 
ty of the Vitis labrusca, or fox grape. The berries 
are large, globular, slightly flattened ; umber color; 
flavor extremely sweet and luscious ; and odor pro- 
fusely fra£;rant. It is known as the Olmsted grape. 
Charles Olmsted, Esq., of East Hartford, Ct, informs 
me that it was introduced into Rockport by himself, 
and that it was originally discovered by his father, 
growing in a swamp in Hartford county, (a) As it 
ripens several weeks earlier than the Isabella, and is 
perfectly hardy, I have no doubt it will be found 
very valuable in locations where our hybrid varie- 
ties do not generally mature. It is highly es- 
teemed here, where the Isabella, Catawba, and Alex- 
ander are cultivated with great success. 

Col. Coit, of Euclid, exhibited at our fair last 
week, a very similar fruit, only late in maturing, pro- 
duced from a vine, found native in Liverpool, Medi- 
na county, Ohio. 

Of the hundreds of seedling varieties of apples that 
I have examined in northern Ohio, during the last 
twenty years, I have not found one that lean con- 
sistently introduce into my list of primes — Uiat list is 
limited to less than one dozen varieties. 

Of seedling pears only one has as yet passed inspec- 
tion, and that is a seedling raised by Col. Coit It is 
fine. Our society voted it the name of the ** Coit 
Pear." 

Of seedling peaches^ Mr. Cable of Newbuig has 
exhibited two new varieties, from the old red-cheeked 
Melacaton. They are both delicious and beautiful. 
They were named by our Society, « Cabie*8 Early 
Melacaton," and ** Cable's Late Melai^ton." 

As to cherries, I would state, that I have two or 
three hundred thrifty seedlings from the pits of the 
Graffion or Yellow Spanish. Some of them have al- 
ready shown fruit, and promise well, but must be tested 
more fully before they are introduced to the public. 

Mr. Cable has raised a seedling that resembles 
very closely the parent stock, the Swedish, which is 
here a valuable variety. Very truly, yours, 

Jared p. Kiatlano. 
Cleveland, O., Sept 23d, 1844. 



(a) We have frequently gathered this grape near 
the banks of the Shetucket, in the town of Norvrich, 
and other fine kinds which we have never seen grow- 
ing elsewhere in New England. We are confident 
that they would be well worthy of cultivation, and 
greatly improve by it. 



IIOMBMADB GUANO. 
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HOME-MADE GUANO.— NO. 3. 

Contents of VavdU.;-Oi this last enumerated sub- 
stance, so nearly allied to guano in its character, it is 
needless to speak, of its great value as a fertilizer. 
Everybody knows and acknowledges it ; and almost 
everybody turns away with inef&ble disdain from 
any practical consideration of its utility. As if, what 
has once ministered to the gratification of the palate, 
and perhaps been the means of yielding the highest 
enjoy n>ent8 which gluttony knows or can appreciate, 
has, by this one metamorphosis, been for ever pre- 
cluded from any further use or benefits. Nature is 
not so prodigal of her means ; her great Author, though 
he can create original materials with the same facility 
that he uses such as have already been called into 
existence, by his own example teaches his creatures a 
more rigid economy. And he e&cts this object in a 
way to elicit the admiration, and challenge the 
highest respect of his intelligent creatures. He has 
prescribed rules, Deuteronomy xxiii. 12, 14, which, 
although designed for a rude and semi-civilized 
people, embody principles of utility, whose wis- 
dom cannot be excluded, wherever they can be con- 
veniently applied. 

Before these offensive materials are brought again 
to the notice of mankind, they are blended with the 
earth from which they have been temporarily sepa- 
rated ; are intimately mixed with the soil ; they lose 
all their repellent odor ; the original and ultimate ele- 
ments are there evolved, and form new combinations ; 
first with the soil, and afterwards with the luxuriant 
vegetables that spring up in their midst ; and the wav- 
ing grass, the nodding corn, and even the stately forest 
that lifts its majestic forms far heavenward, owe their 
whole strength and substance to this loathed material, 
or its kindr^ elements; while to the dahlia and lily, 
it lends a lovelier hue ; and the rose blushes deeper, 
and sends forth a still nM)re delicious fragrance from 
the contact. 

W^hile economy and our interest lead us to investi- 
gate and provide a proper mode of appropriating this 
substance to our soils, a just appreciation of cleanli- 
ness, health, taste, and even decency, require a total 
modification of the present system in regard to its dis- 
posal. In the country, vaults are usually constructed 
so shallow as to be in the highest degree offensive to 
the double sense of sij^htand smell ; in cities, they are 
almost equally offensive to smell and taste. They 
are sunk deep, it is true, but not beyond reach of our 
olfactories ; while from their polluted reservoirs, the 
fountains which before ministered to the health and 
comfort of all, are now the prolific sources of disease 
and abhorrence. Who has not smelt (and even 
tasted) the loathsome mixture from the ancient pumps 
in the lower wards bt New York, which formerly 
welled out water as pure as nectar ? And to such an 
extent have some of the wells of Boston become con- 
taminated from this source, that Dr. Jackson, an able 
and entirely reliable chemist, found an appreciable 
per cenuise of the contents of their vaults mixed with 
them ! Are such things to be tolerated in this en- 
lightened age, and must our interests, health, enjoy- 
ment, be longer prejudiced^ by the grossest neglect 
to appropriate a small part of that invention to this 
subject, which is daily and successfully applied to 
objects of much more difficulty, and far less conse- 
quence? Every village in the Union can well afford 
to pay $10,000, and every city $1,000,000 each, for 



the invention of such a vault as would eflectually se- 
cure every particle of matter deposited in it ; prevent 
the escape of any noxious effluvia ; and, finally, allow 
of a ready and economical removal. Let some of our 
inventive and scientific minds be applied to this subject, 
and this great desideratum will not remain long un- 
achieved. The Slate Agricultural Society of New 
York, the American Institute, and every State Agri- 
cultural Society in the Union ought to offer a reward 
beyond all others from $200 to $1000 for the success- 
ful accomplishment of this much desired object. (a) 

Vaults should be difierently constituted to suit dif- 
ferent situations. In all cases, they should be per- 
fectly tight ; in some they may be made of mason 
work, in others of strong, durable plank ; and when 
they cannot be sunk below the surface, as is some- 
times the case in cities, they may be made of some 
of the mixed metals, properly guarded against cont)- 
sion, such as neutralized zinc, coated sheet or boiler 
iron, &c., which might be easily removed with their 
entire contents. Until some more convenient or eco- 
nomical, or less bulky combination is suggested ; turf, 
peat, tan-bark, saw-dust, charcoal, or sulphate of 
lime may be added to the contents of the vault, from 
time to time, to combine with and disinfect the vola- 
tile ingredients, prevent their escape, and hold them 
for future use. Quick lime (carbonate of lime) is a 
wasteful application, as it^xpels thd ammonia. It 
is useful only to purify and sweeten the air. 

When easily accessible (as they ought always to 
be), these contents, thus neutralized and rendered as 
inoffensive as ashes or turf, should be frequently re- 
moved and mixed with other compost, or, what is 
better, at once spread over the soil and mixed through 
it These materials possess all the constituents of 
Peruvian guano, and in a form nearly as concentrated ; 
and if effectually husbanded and added to the soil, 
would increase the crops of the United Stales annu- 
ally, from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000, and save 
incalculably in the health and comfort of the inhabit- 
ants. 

It is hardly necessary to fortify these suggestions 
by any authority, yet it may be well enough to say, 
that Mr. Haywood, a gentleman of great experience 
and ingenuity, has made an able and extended report 
on this subject recently in England, in which he" af- 
firms, that the excrements of one hundred of the rigid- 
ly dieted inmates of the Lunatic Asylum at Derby, 
will keep one hundred acres of land on the four 
course system of rotation in the highest state of fer- 

tititv. 

llie use of the above manures would save im- 
mensely in the labor of exterminating weeds which 
are produced from compost made up of bam manures, 
and the vegetable alluvial deposits of road drains 
and ditches, all of which are highly chaiged with 
obnoxious weeds and grasses, the prevention of whose 
growth and maturity constitute so laige a share of the 
labor of the farmer in successfully rearing his crons. 
Travellers allege, that the considerate and careful 
Chinese never use other than the last above-men- 
tioned fertilizer for their tillage crops, and by a rigid 
adherence to this practice for years, they save them- 
selves the double laborT of first planting noxious ve- 
getables, and then, with an infinite degree of pains, 
eradicating them. Tliis system, long iiersisted in, has 
resulted in the removal of every species of vegeta- 
tion, except the sole one which the husbandman has 
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profusely committed to the soil. A similar system 
might be advantageously introduced on a portion of 
the cultivated land» in this country, even with our 
comparatively sparse population, not only with the 
above manures* but with all other artificial ones, such 
as peat and its mixtures of fish or other purely ani- 
mal matters, ashes, lime, plaster, salt, the nitrates, 
sulphates, &c., with a vast advantage both in the sav- 
ing of labor and the increase of crops. 
Buffalo^ January, 1845. R. L. A. 

(a) We will make a simple suggestion to the pub- 
lic without chaige. Insert under each aperture of a 
privy, drawers mads of wood, iron, or metal, two 
feet wide, two feet deep, and any required length, 
with handles attached at each end, so that they can 
be as easily drawn out and handled as those of a 
desk. Put into these drawers peat, mixed with a 
little piaster of Paris^ or charcoal dust mixed with 
plaster, to the depth of six inches or a foot ; or, as 
the faces accumulaie in them, add a pound or so of 
copperas dissolved in a few quarts of urine, to eve- 

2^ fifty pounds of feces. Thus arranged, not the 
ightest unpleasant smell would arise from the privy; 
and every week or fortnight, carts with tight boxes 
on them, should call at the houses, and these drawers 
be taken out and emptied into them. In this way the 
yards would be purified of a shocking nuisance, and 
vast quantities of poudrette would be weekly manu- 
factured, for which any company could well afibrd 
to pay the city of New York $100,000 per annum. 

In building a laige hotel at Morristown last year, 
Mr. Gibbons directed a long vault of stone to be laid 
in water cement, to be constructed under the row of 
privies, gradually declining it one foot to the end of 
the row. Into this vault charcoal dust and plaster is 
thrown every little whjle ; these mix with the fsces, 
and all settle to the lower end, whence the poudrette 
is taken in earts and applied to the land. Such a 
vault oueht to come up one or two feet above the 
sur&ce of the ground, and not be over two feet below 
it, so that the poudrette thus made could be easily 
loaded into carts. 

Oil of vitriol diluted in water, at the rate of five 
lbs. to a barrel, poured into a vault of moderate size, 
will completely disinfect it When drawens are 

S laced to catch the faces, as directed above, no other 
quid save urine should be emptied into them. 
JBoussingault estimates the solid and liquid excre- 
ment of a man at 618 Ibs^ per annum, containing 18 
lbs. of nitrogen ; a quantity sufficient to grow 886 lbs. 
of wheat 

THE PLEASURES OF HORTICULTURE. 

In a very interesting book on the Art of Livings 
by Dr. Henry Duhring, published in London in 1843, 
the author introduces the subject thus : 

** Of all the various branches of useful knowledge 
which it can be the object of our endeavors to possess 
and Co promote, none appears to me of greater import- 
ance to every human oeiflg, than that knowledge 
which teaches us in what manner, and by what 
means, we may hope to render our. existence as plea- 
sant or happy as it possibly can be. Taking as a 
principle, thai the study of ifature, and the practice of 
IhfrticiUture, constitute the surest foundation of inan*s 
happiness," 



The Dr. then proceeds to point out bow this is^ 
and it will not be uninteresting or unprofitable to bear 
what he says. Listen, then, for we are sure you will 
be pleased. *< As, in order to secure health and cheer- 
fulness, it is not only a condition of our nature that 
we must labor, but ailso that we labor in such a way 
as to produce something useful or agreeable ; what- 
ever lives, grows, and undergoes changes before our 
eyes, if produced by our owa labor, must be more 
productive of enjoyment to us than mere brute mat- 
ter. Hence a man who plants, prunes, aad trains tiec«, 
strikes plants from cuttings, or sows a grass-plot in 
his garden, lays, as it has been well observed by Mr. 
Loudon, a more certain foundation of eajoyment than 
he who builds a wall, shoots at a mark, or plays at 
bowls. The pleasure which is enjoyed from the con- 
templation oi what we have planned and executed 
ourselves, is also infinitely greater than the pleasure 
which can be experienced by seeing the finest works 
belonging to, and planned by, another. For our own 
work is endeared to us by the difficulties we have 
met with and con(}uered at every step ; and every 
such step has its history, and recals a train of inte- 
resting recollections connected with it The love of 
the b^uty and sublimity of nature is also an inhe- 
rent principle in the human soul, though it may not 
be equally developed, or of the same strengto, in 
every individual. The good and the wise of all ages 
have enjoyed their purest and most innocent pleasures 
in a garden, from the beginning of time, when the fa- 
ther of mankind was created, until, in the fulness of 
years. He, who often delighted in a garden, was at 
last buried in it." 

Who, after reading this, will not be <ready to admit, 
that the science of Horticulture has the strongest 
claims to our regard, and should be fostered and en- 
couraged to the greatest possible extent ? Who does 
not feel, that of all pleasures, that to be derived from 
a well regulated garden is infinitely more delightful 
than any other ? If there be those who are insensi- 
ble to every such emotion, it is to be hoped they will 
be re^rded as exceptions to the general rule, for we 
hold It to be an admitted truth, that most men are at- 
tached to horticultural pursuits, and contemplate with 
admiration, the inimitable work of God. 

As a recreation, gardening has ranked among its 
votaries the most renowned philosophers and illus- 
trious princes, and has ever been the foyorite amuse- 
ment of the most eminent and worthy of mankind. 
It is an enjojrment for which no man can be too high 
or too low ; a pleasure to the great, a care to the hum- 
ble. The interest which flowers have excited in the 
breast of man has never been restrained to any par- 
ticular class of society, or limited to one paiticiilar 
Quarter of the gk)be. Over th% whole world we find 
them liberally distributed, as mental medicaments, to 
impart cheerfulness to the earth, and to furnish agree- 
able sensations to its inhabitants. The savage of the 
forest, in the joy of his heart, binds his brow with 
the native flowers of his romantie haunts, while a 
taste for their cultivation increases in every country, 
in proportion to its advancement in civilisation and 
refinement. A garden is powerfully attractive in 
binding men to their homes, therefore, every encou- 
ragement given to promote a taste for ornamental gar- 
dening secures an additional guarantee for domestic 
comfort, and the unity* moraliiy, and hs^piness of the 
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social circle. Aa a recreation, it also contributes ma- 
terially to health, advances intellectual improvement, 
softens the manners, and subdues the tempers of 



men. 



Flowers are of all embellishments the most beauti- 
ful, and of all the sentient tribes, man alone seems 
capable of deriving enjoyment from them. From in- 
fancy we love then, and as this attachment increases 
with our years, it becomes a fertile source of comfort 
and gratification in our declining days. The child 
no sooner walks, than its first employment is to plant 
a flower, removing it ten times in a day to wherever 
th^ sun appears to shine most favorably. The school- 
boy in the care of his little plot of ground is relieved 
from his studies, and loses all the anidous thoughts 
and cares of the tasks in which he has been engaged, 
or the home which he may have left. In manhood, 
our attention is generally demanded by more active 
duties; still a few hours' employment in gardening af- 
fords a delightful recreation, and as age obliges us to 
retire from public life, the attachment to flowers re- 
turns to soothe the period ot our declining years. 

In the growth of flowers, from the first tender 
shoots which rise from the earth, through all the 
changes which they undergo to the period of their 
utmost perfection, man beholds the wonderful process 
of creative wisdom and power. He views tne bud 
as it swells, looks into the expanded blossom, and 
delights in its rich tints and fragrant odors; but, above 
all, ne feels a charm in contemplating the precise coo • 
formation and mutual adaptation of itb organs, and 
the undeviatin^ regularity with which the various 
changes are e^cted ; before which, all the combined 
ingenuity of man dwindles into nothingness. For, 
while the simple cultivation and management of 
flowers is productive of much innocent pleasure, how 
immensely is that pleasure enhanced when science is 
applied as its auxiliary 1 The cultivator of flowers, 
on whom the light of science has just dawned, feels 
like one ememng into a new sphere of existence. 
A multitude of subjects previously unheeded, present 
themselves to his consideration, which, as he proceeds 
to contemplate them, dive^ into successive series of 
interesting associations, and awaken in his mind emo- 
tions of pleasure and gratification of which he was 
previously altogether unconscious. The development 
of a leaf on the most familiar tree, ofiers a field for 
his observations, for he learns that it is destined to 
brine forth, nourish, and mature a germ, which is ca- 
pab£ of producing a distinct tree, that in process of 
time wotud ecjual or even exceed in size the parent 
that forced it mto existence. He observes the leaves 
wither and fall in the axitumn without regret, inform- 
ed that they have dnlv fulfilled their important func- 
tions, and that were tney capable of remaining, they 
would only be productive of harm by exciting the 
latent buds into premature activity* thus causing them 
to perish by the mclemency and frost of the coming 
season. 

On such a subject, however delightful in itself, it 
is perhaps after all unnecessary to expatiate, for the 
pUasures of gardening are scarcely oooHnunicable, 
nor are they derivable from elaborate treatises. They 
must be sought after to be duly appreciated, and once 
tasted, the mind will never become satiated ; but, like 
the bee, will rove from flower to flower in search of 
delicious and nutritive sweets, extracting fresh stores 
of wisdom and fleasure from each successive object* 



till, finally, it succeeds in amassing that which most 
truljr constitutes man's wealth — a umd of knowledge 
of his Creator's perfect works. W. W. V. 

Flushing, L. /., Dec. 2, 1844. 

, SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN SPAIN.— No. 4. 

Thi: season for sheep-shearing, in Spain, like the 
harvest and the vintage in com and wine countries, is 
a time of mat festivity and rejoicing, both to the pro- 
prietor ana the workmen. A multitude of shearers, 
washers, and other attendants, are fed upon the flesh 
of the culled sheep, and it would seem that the 
slaughter occasioned by this season of feasting would 
be sufficient to consume the whole flock. 

The operation of shearing commences on the first 
of May, provided the weather be fair; for if the 
wool be not quite dry, the fleeces, which are closely 
piled upon one another as soon as they are taken oif, 
would teiment and rot. It is for this reason that the 
business is performed in large spacious buildings 
called^* Esquileos," which are usually so arranged as 
to receive entire flocks of twenty, forty, and even six- 
ty thousand sheep ; and besides, the constitutions of 
the ewes are such, that if they were exposed, imme- 
diately after shearing, to the air of a bleak, stormy 
night, they would all perish. 

A oertam number of sheep are led into the great 
shelter-house, built in the form of a parallelogram, 
four or five hundred feet long and one hundred wide, 
where they remain during the day. As many sheep 
as it is judged can be despatched by the shearmen the 
next day, are driven into a long narrow passage, 
called ** Sudadero," or sweating-place, where they 
remain all night, crowded as closely as possible to- 
{^ether, in order that they may profusely sweat, which 
IS to soften the wool for the shears, and, as the shep- 
herds say, *' to oil their edees." By degrees, the next 
morning, the sheep are led into the ^^cious shear- 
ing-room, which joins the sweating-place. As fast 
as they are sheared, the shepherd carries them ofif to 
be marked with tar, which usually consists of the 
first letter of the name of the proprietor, and each 
subdivision is denoted by the part of the sheep on 
which this letter is placed ; and as this operation is 
necessarily performed upon one at a time, it gives a 
fair opportunity to cull out for the butchery all the 
sheep of the flock which^ve lost their teeth. 

A man can shear twelve ewes in a day, or eight 
rams. The fleeces of three of the latter often weigh 
in the dirt or yolk, twenty-five pounds, which is equi- 
valent to those of four wethers, or five ewes. The 
reason of the di&rence in the number of sheep shear- 
ed in a day is, not only because the rams have laiger 
bodies, are stronger, and have more wool, but the 
shearmen dare not tie their feet as they do those of 
the unresisting ewes. Experience has taught them, 
that a bold, rebellious ram would struggle even to 
suffocation thus confined under the shears; conse- 
quently, they gently lay him down, stroke his belly, 
and actually beguile him out of his fleece. 

The sheep tteit have been shorn are allowed to go 
to the fields, if the weather be fine, in order to feed 
during the day, and in the evening they return to the 
yard in front of the shearing-house, to pass the night, 
and if the weather be cold or cloudy they are shel- 
tered within. Thus ihey are brought, by de^ees, to 
endure the open air, and their first days' journey, 
from the esquileos to the mountains, are short, whcie 
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we will leave them, having followed them through 
iheir annual peregrinations, and go hack to their 
wool. D*Jay fiaowKJc 

New York, Marcli 12, 1845. 

VIRGINIA LANDS. 
In compliance with my promise, I will attempt to 
give you a limited description of that portion of Vir- 

Flnia which I went to see for the purpose of settling, 
first went to Washington, and having letters to the 
Hon. S. B. Strong, M. C. of this district, and the 
Hon. M. B. Leon^, of your city, I stated to them 
that I wished tq visit Eastern Yiiginia, when they 
introduced me to the Hon. Messrs. Sagly and Atkin- 
son, of Virginia. These gentlemen gave me some 
information in relation to the land In their districts, 
and letters to some of their friends residing in the 
counties I wished to visit. 

From Washington I went hy the railroad to Rich- 
mond, and from Richmond down James river by 
steamboat, stopping at Grove wharf, the steamboat 
landing for Witliamsbuig. The north bank of the 
James river is perhaps one of the finest wheat dis- 
tricts in the United States ; the Shirley estate, nearly 
opposite City Point, averages about 30 bushels of 
wheat per acre. The Brandon estates make 10,000 
bushels each per year. Westover, and many other 
estates, in the same proportion. I rode over portions 
of James City, York, and Warwick counties. The 
James river lands are generally of a stiff clay, but 
grow lighter and more loamy as they recede from the 
rivec until you come on to the ridge, which divides 
the small streams that empty it into York and James 
rivers — thence to the York river they change very 
little. The York river lands are not as stiflTas those 
on the James river until you get below Yorktown, 
where the land is lower, flatter, and stifier. The 
higher lands are considerably broken with deep 
ravines, particularly on the rivers ; and from them 
the marls, which underlay the whole country, and 
with which 1 supplied you samples, are dug to be 
applied to the soil. This marl is frequently found at 
the surface in the sides of the ravines. In nearly all 
those ravines there are small streams of water issuing 
out, and often spreading over the whole bottom, which 
is the chief cause of the Ml sickness, such as fever 
and ague, and bilious fever, which are no worse than 
at the boasted West, if as bad. These can be drain- 
ed at a small expense. 

Nearly three-iourths of the land from the Chicka- 
hominy to Hampton is in forest. The benefit of 
marling here has been surprising, especial ly on the 
farm of Mr. Nelson (to whom I nad a letter of intro- 
duction), and at Yorktown, on the battle ground, 
which I have not lime to describe, otherwise than to 
say that the plow and time have obliterated nearly all 
the evidences of the American ]>aralleis, while the 
British redoubts remain in a good slate of preserva- 
tion. Mr. N. politely showed the farms in his neigh- 
borhood. I saw a very striking effect of marl on 
these also. On one of these a field had been marled, 
leaving by accident a strip unmaried. The difierence 
was perceptible as far as the grain €ould be seen. 

The farm of Mr. Wynne, on James river, at the 
Grove wharf, is a good illustration of the effect of 
marling and cloveriiig. Having a letter to him, and 
being Kindly invited to partake of his generous hos- 
pitality for sevei'al days» 1 had during my rambles 



there a eood opportunity of examining his farm and 
mode of cultivation. He is a very intelligent and 
gentlemanly man, and a very good practical fanner ; 
and any one visiting that part of Virginia for a loca- 
tion, would do well to call and see him. People 
from all sections of Viiginia daily passing, gives him 
an ample opportujiity to become extensive! v acquaint- 
ed in his State. He told me that he bought his farm 
six years ago, and it was thotight to be very poor. 
He has 1,000 acres of land. The bouse is one of 
the finest specimens of the old Virginia style I saw 
in my rambles. It is 74 by 44 feet, two stories high» 
the stories 15 feet between joints, with wainscotted 
ceiling. It is built of brick, and more than a hundred 
years old, and still in a fine state of preservation. 
He said that when he bought the farm it would not 
produce more than 300 busnels of wheat a year, and 
by marling, clovering, and other improvement, his last 
year*s crop reached 1,600 bushels, 80 acres averaging 
16 bushels per acre. If he carries out his present 
system of improvement, he can double this yield in 
six years more. He cultivates on the three field sys- 
tem ; com, wheat, clover ; sowing wheat after rom, 
and some on a clover ley, and then putting com right 
after wheat. If land will improve under this system 
I think it must be good. Such a continued cropping 
might be exchanged for one like this with profit — lst« 
corn, 2d, oats, 3d, clover, 4th, wheat, 5th, 6th, and 7th, 
if you please, with clover and timothy, and keep 
more stock, and keep them better, for the cattle in 
Virginia are miserable enough. Thus they would 
make more manure, and consequently raise more 
grain; and the more manure there is applied, the 
more marl the land will bear. Southern Virginia 
owes an inestimable debt of gratitude to Mr. Ruffin 
for his work on calcareous manures ; for marls were 
rarely applied, and scarcely known as a manure until 
after the appearance of his work. Mr. V^ynne's farm 
is but an illustration of many others, and he assured 
me that he knew many farms which produced 10 
bushels of wheat now, where they did one ten years 
ago. 

Farms with improvements on them can be bought 
from $3 to i^20 per acre through the whole peninsu- 
la, with perhaps few exceptions about Hampton and 
the lower part of York county ; some few very rich 
farms are held higher ; but I saw good farms off the 
rivers, and some on, that can be bought for $5, $8, 
and $10 per acre. Here, it is not more than 15 miles 
from one river to the other. At any place, oysters, 
fish, and fowl abound, of the finest quality. The 
south side of James river is much the same kind of 
land, except that it is sandier and thinner, and there 
is much heavy timber in Surrey, Isle of Wight Nan- 
semond. Princess Anne, the surface flat, and much 
of the two last slashy. There is some good land on 
the Nansemond and Elizabeth rivers. On the Nanse- 
mond and about Hampton, large quantities of melons, 
and potatoes, and other vegetables, are ^rown for the 
northern markets. The fanns here are smaller and 
lands higher than the others I have named. There are 
tracts to be found on the rivers, which an enterpris- 
ing man can pay for in the wood in a few years, by 
cutting wood and timber. The lands between the 
York and Rappahannock rivers, and so on through 
up to the Potomac, difier little in quality and price 
with the lands I have described. Gloucester county 
is considered one of the best in lower Viiginia. 
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Want 
short. 



of space compels me to cut my epistle 



I might say much more in relation to means of 
improvement, and go more minutely into the charac- 
ter of some lands that I have merely alluded to ; hut 
I think fcom my own observation, reading and ac- 
quaintance with men who have travelled over those 
portions of the Union which I have not, that Eastern 
Viivinia presents greater inducements to Northern 
men to emigrate there than any portion of the United 
States, and I should recommend any one wishing to 
change his location to at least look at it I fear I 
shall tire your patience by my hurried epistle. 

G. P. Lewis. 

Huntington, L, /., Feb, 28, 1845. 

CULTURE OF TOBACCa 

The growing of tobacco is becoming an important 
business in the valley of the Connecticut, and yields 
a better return to the farmer on rich land, than almost 
any other crop. This crop was greatly increased the 
last season, and I think I do not exaggerate, when I 
estimate the amount grown in the towns bordering on 
the Connecticut, between Hartford and Northampton, 
at from 1,500 to 2,000 tons. The price, the last sea- 
son, for laige growth, and in good condition, was 
eight cents per pound. We have two varieties — ^the 
narrow, and the broad leaf. The latter is the most 
productive, and sells in market much more readily 
than the former. 

Soil Preparation and Sovfing, — ^We select for our 
tobacco plants a rich, moist (but not wet) spot, and 
sow the seed as early in April as the ground can be 
prepared for it. Our beds are well manured, made 
mellow and fine, and the seed should be sowed at the 
rate of one table-spoonful to the square rod, before 
the earth gets dry ; after this it is raked so that the 
dirt may stick close to the seed. It should not be 
covered, but let a man go on and/ tread the surface of 
the bed as hard as possible. The bed must be kept 
tree trom weeds. The plants should get leaves two 
or three inches long before being transplanted. They 
grow faster in the oeds at first than in the field, and 
are less exposed to the cut worm. 

Transfianting, — We commence transplanting the 
iore part of June, and often set out the plants as late 
as the 20th or 25th. The ground should be made 
mellow and level. The broe^ leaf plants should be 
set in the rows 2^ feet distant from each other, and 
the rows be 3 feet 4 inches apart. If it rains at the 



time of setting, we take the advantage of it, and ^t 
out as many as possib]|| If not, we make the hiUs, 
and pour in to each aoKt half a pint of water, and 
follow immediately after and set the plants. They 
will live as well set in this way in sunshine as in the 
rain. The ground should be looked over two or three 
times afterward, and re-set the vacant plants. 

After Culture. — ^As soon as the plants are well 
growing, we go through with the cultivator, and 
again fill up the vacant places. The crop should be 
hoed three or four times without hilling the plants. 
When the green worms appear, they must be watch- 
ed and killed, or they will in a great measure destroy 
the crop. 

Topping. — Commence topping the tobacco when 
it is in the bloom, and manage to top as much as pos- 
sible the first time going over, that it may all ripen 
at once. Leave &w>vd twenty leaves to the stalk, and 



make the field as even on the surface as possible. 
If you have late plants in consequence of re-setting, 
break them low, and they will grow faster and ripen 
sooner fbr it. The suckers should all be broken ofT 
and the plants kept clear of weeds till they are cut. 

Cutting and Cunng. — We should never cut more 
than can be hung the same day and next morning, 
while the dew is on. After cutting, it should lie and 
wilt on one side, then turn it and wilt the other ; then 
throw it into heaps of six or eight plants each, and 
let it lie till carted to the sheds, where it is hung with 
cotton twine on poles twelve feet long, and about 
twenty plants on each side. It must hang tiJl the 
stem of the leaf is thoroughly cured to the stalk. It 
is then taken down in a damp day (to prevent the 
leaves from crumbling), and stripped and tied in three 
small hands, keeping the broken and poor leaves by 
themselves. It is then packed, and pressed hard with 
the hands in a double row, with the butts out, and 
if not sufiiciently cured in a few days, it must be 
shaken up and re-packed, to prevent heating. When 
fit for market it is bought in large quantities and 
pressed in boxes containing about four hundred pounds 
each, and sent to the seaports and shipped to foreign 
countries. 

Value of Poudrette — I used one barrel of poudrette 
from the Lodi Manufactory in your city^ sold by Mr. 
Dey, on my plants while on the bed, leaving a small 
piece without it. llie efiect was astonishing. The 
plants at the time of setting were twice as large where 
the poudrette was used as where it was not, and they 
were not as much attacked by the worms, which is an 
important consideration. I set the last season about 
two and a half acres in tobacco, which produced 5,100 
Ihs. I sold it for $408. P. 

Soutk Uadiey Falls, Mass., March 3, 1845. 

We had the pleasure of visiting our intelligent cor- 
respondent above, last year, and saw his tobacco crop 
sprowine. We recently met with an enterprising 
farmer from Windsor, who estimated the crop grown 
the past year in the valley of the Connecticut and its 
vicinity, at 5,000,000 lbs. He said he could get 
from 12 to 16 cents per lb. for his; and although it 
was used for a different purpose, he did not know 
why it was not as eood as the Cuba, which sells from 
25 to 35 cents per lb. Prime tobacco -land rents high 
at present in the valley of the Connecticut — from 
$25 to $50 per acre per annum. A rich, friable 
loamy clay is considered the best soil for this crop, 
which must be highly manured and deep and well 
worked. We think it ought to be subsoil-plowed, 
and that guano as well as poudrette would be an ex- 
cellent manure for it. The latter is the most lasting, 
and is said to keep off the fiy. Coarse barn -yard ma- 
nure makes too rank a growth of stalk and leaf, and 
injures the quality of the tobacco ; whereas, poudrette, 
guano, and other fine and highly concentrated ma- 
nures, would add to its aromatic flavor. We should 
be glad to see carefully conducted experiments made 
the present season with the^ manures, on the to- 
bacco crop. The different kinds might be tried side 
by side on separate rows, with a view of testing 
which was best for that particular locality and kind 
of soil. We should be pleased to learn whether the 
culture of the finest Cuba tobacco has ever been 
attempted in New England. This is frequently worth 
from 50 cents to $] per lb. 
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STABLES OF MR. GIBBONS. 
The most complete stables which we have seen in 
the United States, or indeed anywhere else, wfien we 
take into consideration their cost, comfort, and con- 



The stables stand 
upon the edge of a 

Eece of broid table- 
nd, gently declin- 
ing to the south. 
The foundation, and 
walls of the lower 
story, are of stone; 




Basement Story. — Fia 30. 



£uiyATiON. — ^Fio. 29. 

Fig. 29 is a perspective view of the 
elevation of the stables on the north or 
upper side. Thev are two stories hieh 
on the front, and three stories on £e 
lower or south side. The building is 
90 feet long, and 60 wide, and 24. high 
on this front. The architecture is neat 
and appropriate. There is a good Mac- 
adam carriage-way in front, on the north 
side ; a and h are large windows, along- 
side of which the hay-carts drive to un- 
load. 

Fi^. 30 is the basement story, laid up 
of thick stone walls. 

a, Solid earth. 6, A, Cisterns 12 feet 
square, and 7 deep. 

c, gy Passage-ways from which the 
cattle are fed under the water-troughs, 

J, ^, Racks for receiving hay from 
above. 

Bt e. Water-troughs running along the 
whole front of the cattle-stalls. 

/, Passage-way for the cattle, with 
rows of open stalls on each 8ide> 4 feet 
3 inches wide. 



yenienoe, are in Madison, New Jersey, at the Forest 
— the beautiful estate of William Gibbons, Esq. ; plans 
of which he has kindly permitted us to take to embel- 
lish the Ameiican edition of the Stable Economy. 

the walls of the 
lipper stories are 
of brick. The 
whole building is 
strong and mass- 
ive, and finished 
in the most tho- 
loogh manner 




1 



m 




Third Stort or Loft. — Fig. 31 




SscoMi> Stqrt.^Fig. 32. 



STOCK OF UR. PRENTICE. 
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I, Solid earth. 

j. Cellar for roots, 1 6 feet iqaare. 

k, Pamp vbieh draws water from the cistern, aitd 
deliverB i[ Into the troughs, t, e. 

Fig. 31 ii Ibe Ihlid story or loFt ; a, a, openings 
in the floor to put down haj for the Blcick. 

b. Stairway, 

c. Hay-loft. 

d. Giaoary, partitioned into Mpsjale diTiaions, as 
desi^ated by the line, for different kinds of grain. 

Fig. 32 is the second story, engraved on a larger 
Male than Figs. 30 and 31 . It is on a level with lite 
broad table-md, north side, in front of pig. 29, 

a, m. Sheds 50 feet long and 13 feel wide. The 
loft or third story. Fie. 31, fonns their ccilirur oiioof, 
by projectii^ over Ibeni at each end. 'Oie open 
spaces aion^ the ontside line ate arches ; the black 
spots ate bnek walls to support the ends of the upper 
ttatj. These sheds are very convenient for (aLog 
out the horsee to dress, and for other purposes. 

6, n, Pmnpa. 

c, d, e,f, Box-fllallB fot bones, 14 feet 6 incbe* 



'deep, by 9 feet 8 inches, 9 feel 7 inches, 9 feet 6 inch- 
es, and 19 feet wiile. 

g, e. Rows of feed-boxes for Ibe horses. 

h, K, Bows of opeiiiiip through which to put 
down hay into me racksMor Ihe cattle in the base- 
ment story (see d, d, in Fig. 30.) 

1, Farmer's room for utensils, 1 1 by 7 feet 6 inches. 

}, HameSn-room, 11 by 12 feet Cinches, k, Coach- 

l. Horse-stalls 4 feet 9 inches, by 14 feet 6 inches. 

0,0, Water-troughs. 

Mr. Gibbons has a very fine stud of thoroUKh-bred 
horses, among which are the Famous Bon nets-of -Blue, 
Fashion, and Mariner. His Durham cattle are su- 
perb, and all his farm anaogements and farm build- 
ings are in excellent style. 

For a full description of Mr. Gibbons' farm, see 
Vol. 3, page 130, of the Agriculturist, 

We have been obligingly permitted to use the above 
cuts, and copy the article illustrating them, from the 
Stable £cononi;f,just published, by Messrs. Appleton 
b Co., of this city, and edited by outselves. 



STOCK OF MR. PRENTICE. 



EsrvBTOLX i* Ihe prooerly of E. P. Prentice. Esq., 
of Mount Hope, near Albany, New York. She was 

S: in England, by Daniel O-Comiel] (3557) ; dam, 
lervilie (imported by Mr. Prentice), bv Sir Alfred 
(64119) ; It. d., Amethy.1t, by Prinoe of Norlbumber- 
land (4828) ; g. g. d. Amazon, by Crusader, (934) ; 
K-K< S- ^ Amazon, by Sultan (1485) ; g. g. g. g. d. 
BeToua, by Mars (411); g.g.g. %■%•&■ Bolia, by 
North Star (438); own brother to Comet, sold for 
£1000. Sir Alfred was stdd, in 1840, to the King of 
the French. 

Esterrille took the Moxid premium in ber class 
(Nell, anolber heifer htlongiog to Ui. P., taking the 



DmiHAM HEina, EvnotviLLZ.— Fio. 33. 

first), at the State Agricdtural Society show at 



Poughkeepeie, last fall, and was greally'admireil \fj 
all good judges present. The portrait above is a 
truthful likeness of ber, and is a fair sample of Mr- 
Prentice's henl. This now consists of about fifn 
head, and for choice breeding, superior dairy quali- 
ties, and all that constitutes fine improved stock, it 
is not excelled by any herd in this country. As an 
instance of Ihe value of Mr. P 's cows, we aie as- 
sured that several have given from 26 to 31 quarts 
oF niilk per day, and made corresponding laiga quao- 
lilies of butter per week. Sucli animals cannot be 
too highly valued. We have often had the gwificfr- 
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tion of personally inspecting his herd, and speak of 
it from our own knowledge. For more particular 
descriptions we refer to our first volume. 

It will be seen by an adver^sement i» our present 
No., that the Entire Hebd is offered for sale, on 
Wednesday the 25th of June next. Mr. Prentice is 
a gentleman of high honor and the strictest integrity, 
and whatever he says in his advertisement may be 
relied upon. The saJe will afford such an opportuni- 
ty for stock-breeders to possess themselves of rood 
animals, at moderate prices, as has never yet been 
presented in the United States ; and we earnestly en- 
treat ail who have any desire for the improvement 
of their cattle, to be there and make a bid. As we 
design being present, we respectfully ofler our ser- 
vices to such of our friends as may find it inconve- 
nient to attend to bid for themselves. Any instruc- 
tions they may please to give as to choice of animals, 
and prices at which to purchase, they may depend 
upon being faithfully executed. 

DIFFERENT QUALITIES OF HONEY. 

Among all the treatises on the subject of bees that 
have come under my notice, I do not recollect one in 
which the different varieties and qualities of honey 
kave been particularly noticed and described. It is a 
matter of surprise to me, as honey is obtained from 
60 great a varieiy of flowers, possessing in them- 
selves properties so various, that if there be any dif- 
ference, there should not be as many kinds as there 
are plants producing it But this does not seem to 
be the fact. In all that I have yet seen made at the 
north, I have been unable to discover but four dis- 
tinct kinds ; though some of them differ considerably 
in quality in different seasons. 

1st Quality. — The first honey collected — ^and I 
think thtf richest and most valuable sort, is obtained 
in April and May, in this latitude (42^), principally 
from the blossoms of fruit and forest trees. It is of 
an amber color— very heavy — being nearly of the 
consistence of tar, and possesses a peculiar aromatic 
flavor. The comb in which it is deposited is of a 
light straw color, and is thicker, that is, there is a 

S:reater proportion of wax than in the other kinds. 
t is collected in comparatively small quantities, or it 
18 deposited in the lower apartments of the hive, so 
that but little of it ever gets to market in a pure vir- 
pn state. We once, however, had a globe contain- 
ing nearly 20 lbs. filled with it (taken of course from 
one hive), while residing in Connecticut. 

2d Quality, — ^The next variety to be noticed, is 
collected at toe same season of the year as the first 
mentioned, and is deposited in the same kind of 
comb» has a similar though rather higher flavor, and 
is not only as thick, but nearly as black as tar; but 
it m obtained in still smaller quantities than the first 
Zd Quality^The next in order is taken in June 
and July. This is always of less specific ^vity 
than the two former, though it differs more in this 
respect than any other kind in different seasons. 
Sometimes it is so thin and watery as to ferment and 
become sour when it runs from the cells ; and even 
in such cells as are uncapped. It is destitute of the 
rich flavor of the ear^y made kinds, but looks better, 
being almost colorless, and is in thinner, whiter 
eov&p and on account of its fine appearance brings a 
better price in market It is indeed preferred by 



s^me for its taste, while others consider it the most 
inferior of all. This is the kind so well known as 
white-clover honey, and is doubtless principally ob- 
tained from that plant 

4th Quality, — The next and last to be described, 
is made later in the season from buckwheat Of this 
there is no doubt, and one who keeps bees need not 
be told when the fields of this grain are in blossom, 
though he be totally blind, provided his olfactories 
are unimpaired, on going within a few rods of his 
apiary. The strong odor that is emitted from the 
hives reveals the fact to a certainty, though there be 
none growing within the distance of a mile. The 
honey, however, loses this rank smell in a great de- 
gree m a few weeks, and is then preferred by many 
to the white-clover. Its color is a dark brown ; but 
the comb containing it is the whitest of all, and is so 
very thin, that in some cases where the cells are 
deep, a piece containing a pound of honey, would 
not I think, weigh more than one fourth of an ounce, 
that is, not more than one sixty-fourth of the whole 
is waste. This variety is generally heavier than the 
white-clover, but less so than that from fruit trees. 

The different kinds of honey are seldom if ever 
mixed at all in the cells; nor are the cells filled in- 
discriminately in the sheet; but each kind is by itself, 
so that a sheet of comb containing two sorts, can be 
divided with a knife so as to separate the kinds. 

In order to obtain all the varieties pure in boxes, 
the hives should be in good condition m early spring. 
They should not be much exhausted of honey, and 
well stocked with bees. In order to keep them in 
this condition, it is better to remove them to some 
warm out-building, or dry cellar, where they will not 
experience the great changes of temperature to which 
thev are exposed if left in the open air in winter. If 
well managed, the avails of the apiary are a profita- 
ble item of farm produce. H. Carpenthr. 

Poughkeepsie, Jan. 16, 1845. 

A CORn'pLOW. 
In passing through Butler County, Ohio, on my 
way to Kentucky, in the month of August last, I 
called on Dr. Keever, an extensive farmer as well as 
skilful physician and surgeon, with a very extensive 
practice. I asked him to write out the result of some 
of his farming operations for your paper, which he 
promised he would ; but as they have not appeared, 
I suppose he has not been able to spare the time from 
the multiplicity of his cares to do so. I saw an im- 
plement of husbandry at his farm of too much im- 
portance to remain unnoticed, as it ought to be in use 
wherever the corn crop is extensively cultivated. It 
was a plow with two shares, with a pole connected 
to the frames in the centre, like that of a wagon, 
worked with two horses. The shares were so con- 
structed that they could be shifted either way, thus 
throwing the dirt to or from the <bm, at pleasure, or 
both sides of the row at the same time. It did the 
work to great perfection, and twice as fast as a single 
plow would have done it I hope Dr. K. will find time 
to send you a drawing of it, and give a description of 
some otner curious inventions, as well as of that of 
his farming in general. He is an intelligent and in- 
genious man, and ought to be willing to let others 
share with him, inasmuch as nature has done more 
for him than the great majority of us less gifted. 

A TaAVELUB. 



AOmCULTUHB IN SCOTLAND. 
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QlgrintUttre in ScntUmb.— No. B. 

Electricity — It has been customary to allege, that 
the fanners of all countries, as a class, are the very 
slowest in seizing upon new methods, and the most 
reluctant to leave the cherished ways of their fore- 
fathers. That there is much truth in this, as to our 
own country, I must admit ; for even now rises up 
before me a long array of crooked fences (a) of stones 
seamed by the plows and harrows of successive 
generations; of outlandish and awkward implements; 
of barn yards on the summits of hills; of razor- 
backed pigs ; of skeleton cows, and a thousand other 
things which your imagination will readily suggest. 
These have been a reproach to us, and richly have 
we deserved it But I trust that better days are com- 
mencing, even in our worst districts. 

On this side of the water, the farmers are fast los- 
ing sight of their grandfathers even, and never think 
of quoting more remote ancestry as a precedent 
They are seriously contemplating the total abolition 
of fences (6), and intend to have the whole surface 
of the island one great net-work of drains. Not 
content with collecting every ounce and every drop of 
manure here, they are scouring sea and land for ad- 
ditional supplies. 

At their s^icultural shows, the very earth shakes 
under the ponderous beasts that appear, while the 
clod-crushers, the grubbers, and the subsoil plows, 
bristling with arms, and hooks, and teeth, till the 
beholder with amazement and awe. 

A large proportion of the fanners, in addition to 
the fatting of these huge animals, and the mana^- 
ment of these formidable implements, are tunung 
their attention to scientific knowledge, and already 
have derived incalculable benefits ; the very boys are 
becoming learned on the subject, and many a little 
fellow of twelve or fourteen, would drive ^a whole 
regiment of inveterate ancients back to their inacces- 
sible fastnesses among the usages of antiquity. But 
there are still others, who having fairly cut away 
from their old prejudices, are shooting on in advance 
at a prodigious rate, and hanging out beacons for us 
that we may follow their adventurous course. Some 
of them are making truly astonishing developments, 
which bid fair, according to their enthusiastic visions, 
to revolutionize our whole system. Among the 
recent discoveries is one which I deem it proper to 
touch upon, as I wish to keep you fully informed as 
to the more important movements of the day. 

Application of Electricity to Vegetation. — It seems 
that we have all been in the dark on the subject of 
electricity, and have never had more than a glimpse 
of the sun which is now to illumine us. It is true 
that some isolated and trifling attempts to bring it into 
the service of agriculture have been made, but not of 
a nature to promise much practical benefit. I notice 
U>at Mr. Ross, some time smce, presented to the Far- 
mers' Club of New York, a potato erown under the 
influence of an electrical cunent; out this potato, 
however superior in size to others grown alongside 
of it without the application of electricity, was soli- 
tary and alone, and would not be thought much of by 
the gentlemen who have now taken the matter up 
here. 

Their mode of operation is to measure off an ob- 
long space of ground, and running through the mid- 
dle exactly north and southj to suspend an iron wire 



upon posts, so as to hang about 12 feet from the 
surface ; this communicates at each end with a wire 
laid under the ground along each side of the plot, at 
the depth of 2 or 3 inches, thus — 

Fig. 34. 



Explanation of Plan of Experimental Plot. 

a, a. Wire buried 2 or 3 inches deep, and each 
piece 12 yards long. • 

b, 6, Wire buried 2 or 3 inches deep, joined to the 
ends of a, a, and 55 yards long each. These should 
run exactly north and south. 

c, Line of wire 55 yards long, ninnmg north and 
south, equidistant from b, b. This is suspended on 
the ends of two posts, 12 feet from the surface of 
the ground, and runs down them communicating with 
the buried wire a, a. 

The whole cost of this here is 6s. ($1.40). Ab 
the area increases the cost rapidly diminishes. 

Without entering into the scientific reasoning em- 
ployed, it is suflSicient at present to say that these 
wires, acting in harmonious concert, create a constant 
current of electricity, and always have a stock on 
hand for the crops growing on the favored plot, it 
is said that the points of green growing vegetables 
are peculiarly attractive to this subtle flui£ As soon, 
therefore, as the young^oots emeige from the earth, 
they lose no time in pffnting at the wires, the elec- 
tricity forthwith shoots down, and the plants shooting 
up, they grow tall, become excessively green, and 
have altogetbef such a flourishing appearance, that 
everything else in the neighborhood looks sickly in 
comparison. It is unfortunate that we as yet have 
very few facts to satisfy the incredulous of the truth 
of these things, as all of the extended experiments — 
only two or three in number — ^have been made by 
one gentleman, Mr. Forster, in Morayshire. On a 
wired plot of 25 square rods, he raised an enormous 
crop of bariey, being at the rate of 104 bushels per 
acre, and an unheard of abundance of straw, equal 
to 9,390 lbs. per acre. The grain was larger, the 
barley was better, the straw was brighter and sweeter, 
than any on record. The most obstinate must, how- 
ever, be convinced, when they learn that electro-eul' 
turcd societies are forming on a large scale. But a 
few days since, [ saw a circular giving notice of a 
species of electro-cultural convention, at Tring, be* 
tween London and Birmingham. 

It is to be supposed that under this^ew system of 
feeding, our crops will surpass the quantities of oup 
wildest dreams ; twenty yeare hence, we shall won- 
der how we ever considered 80 bushels of wheat to 
the acre a large crop, or how we ever looked upon a 
turnip weighing 15 lbs. as respectable. Mr. Ross's 
potato no doubt felt lonely ; had there been others 
near to encourage it, it would unquestionably have 
been 7 inches in diameter, rather than 7 in circum- 
ference. When the people of this country become 
fully imbued with these ideas, we may expect to see 
the whole island studded over with posts and tra- 
versed by iron wires ; and if Ireland does not follow 
the example, she will lose her name of the Emeiald 
Isle, being entirely eclipsed by the superior veiduat 
of England. 
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America will not fail to follow 80 laudable an ex- 
ample, and tbere will shortly be as great a strife for 
electricity as tkere is now for guano. Deeds of pro- 
perty will iBcliide the right to collect it, and law- 
suits will contest the ri^ht of taking it from rivers 
and lakes. Lecturers will not get enough lo show 
their classes without paying heavily for it. We 
«hall have mo more thunder-storms, as the electricity 
will all be converted into food before enough can get 
together to make a flash of lightninfl; ; even a black 
€af s back will cease to give forth sparks when 
strok^ the wrong way, in Ihe dark ! (c) 

I fear that this new doctrine will not find much 
favor in New England, and that the farmers in my 
own State, the Lwd of Steady Habits, will look 
especially shy at it. Perha|)s, aiter all, it is as well 
to wait for more light I might recommend to them 
the enclosure of nmall experimental plots in their 
gardens, were I not morally certain that on the very 
next washing day, their wives and daughters would 
seize upon the posts for the extension oi their clothes 
lines, and so defeat the efibrls of science. 

It was at first expected that manure would be of 
no further use, but it is now said that its action will 
be much msre powerful wkh the help of this new 
ally. That I may not seem to speak in too trifling a 
manner on this subject, I miist add that there is no 
doubt whatever tiiat these gentlemen are right in as- 
suming the existence of electrical currents. That 
they do exist, is beautifully Broven by the system of 
telegraphic communication eflLblished in late years, 
transmitting intelligence with the rapidity of thought 
J>y the emj^oymest of this invisible agent 

An ingenious clock-maker in this city has applied 
it to decks. He has two wires, one going directly 
into the earth, and the other communicating with the 
{pas pipe, which also enters the earth sooner or later, 
m ito courae, thus completing a galvanic circuit The 
points of the wires are brought upon opposite sides 
of the pendulum, and being positively and ne^tively 
electrified, the alternate attraction and repulsion im- 
part the requisite motion to the pendulum. This 
ract alone demonslrates the existence of quite power- 
ful currents of the electric fluid. Whether it may 
he profitably employed in practical agriculture is ano- 
ther question, upon which, though holding ourselves 
open to conviction in future, we may welloe excused 
lor entertaising some doubts at present, (d) 

John P. Norton. 

Edinlntrgk, Feb. 1, 1845. 

(a) The hat^ detested thin^, which we will do 
oar best to have abolished within twenty years. 

(b) We are glad to have this information so soon 
at band, to corroborate what we told our readers in 
the February Number of the Agriculturist It will be 
seen from the date of his letter, that Mr. Norton 
could not liave known that we had just written upon 
this subject 

(c) Our correspondent is somewhat facetious upon 
the subject of electricity applied to growing ve^ta- 
lion — ^haH doubting, and rather more than half be- 
Eeving, we fancy. To give our readera, therefore, 
an idea of the immense Quantity of lightning in the 
clouds, and to convince tnem that the subject is not 
a chimerical one, we will eire an ingenious calcula- 
tion made by M. Arago, of the quantity of lightning 
^wn from tim dowb by means of paratonnerres. 



He states, that in an ordinary storm, a hundred sparks 
would be transmitted through a small breach of con- 
tinuity in the conductor, of which the combined 
effect would be sufilcient to kill a man, and these 
would pass in ten seconds. As much lightning 
would tnerefore pass per minute as would destroy six 
men, and as much per hour as would kill 360 men. 
He calculates, in tnis way, that the paratonnerres 
erected by Beccaria, on the palace of Valentino, com- 
bined with the effect of the pointed parts of the roof, 
must take as much lightning per hour from the clouds 
as would be sufficient to destroy 3,000 men. 

(d) Public attention was called to the efiect of 
atmospheric electricity on veeetation as early as 1819, 
by Decandolie and Sprengel, in their work on the 
Elemente of the Philosophy of Plante, and has been 
more or lees exi)erimented on ever since by the phi- 
losophers of Europe. We 'gave this letter of Mr. 
Norton's to Wm. A. Seeley, Esq., to be read before 
the last meeting of <ke Agricultural Association in 
this city. To this he added an elegant and learned 
discourse on electricity, which will hereafter appear 
in the Society's Transactions. Several gentlemen in 
this vicinity have already planted and hung their wires, 
with a view of making a series of experiments on 
this highly interesting subject the present year. 



MAKING DRAINS. 

The plan here is to cut with the common spade, a 
ditch 24 inches wide and 14 to 18 inches deep, nearly 
straight at the sides ; then with a small spade, 6 
inches wide, a vault is cat one spit deep in the centre 
of the bottom. If the clay is tough, small sassafras 
or mulberry saplines, about six or eight inches in dia- 
meter, are procured and quartered, after being cut or 
sawed in pieces 20 inches long ; three of these are 
laid across the vault, at the two ends and middle of 
each plank or puncheon, of pine or oak ; the plank is 
then laid lengtn-wise on these ; pine tops or tufte of 
grass are laid along the edges, to keep out the diit 
that might fall through the open spaces ; after this the 
dirt is pulled in with noes, &c. The underdrains thas 
made appear to do well so far. If there is sand or 
pipeclay, plank one inch thick and six inches wide, 
are set on edge at each side of the vaulte to keep 
them from caving in. T. Clagwall. 

Snow Credit j^» C, 

SLAUGHTERING SHEEP FOR PELTS AND 

TALLOW. 

I observed in a recent number of a newspaper, 
published in the State of Ohio, that 30,000 sneep*s 
pelts had been shipped from the port of Cleavelancl 
(I tfaink it was) during the past season. Is this an 
indication of rieht practice on the part of Ohio farm- 
ers, or rather does it not show a very bad state of 
things? If, as is confidently asserted^ England alone 
purchases fix)m her colonies and from other conutiies 
50,000,000 pounds of wool every year, to sitpplj 
her woollen manufactories, and the demand there is 
constantly increasing; and if we, at present, raise 
only five-eighths of me quantity required for our own 
consumption, which is yearly increasing also, surely 
this is no time, nor is ours a country in which to 
slaughter sheep for their pelte and tallow. Eren 
supposing they were coarse, long-wooled sheep, it 
would have been iwt better to have purchased good 
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Merino bucks to cross with those flocks, than to have 
disposed of them as they have been disposed of. 

Depend on it those sheep will be missed during the 
coming season. The wool business is destine to 
increase in this country at a rapid rate, and to an 
enormous extent. The demsnd for woo), here and 
abroad, will be second only to the demand for cotton 
as regards the number of pounds, and I hesitate not 
to say that in Talue, in dollars and cents, the wool 
crop will, ere many years, surpass the cotton crop. 
All things considered, we can raise wool in this coun- 
try, and put it into our own and foreign markets, 
cheaper than it can be done by any other people on 
the face of the earth ; and other nations must and 
will have it of us, because they cannot affi>rd to raise 
it on their high priced lands as cheaply as we c^n on 
our Western prairies. If they will not take it of us, 
they must be content to be driven out of eveiy mar- 
ket by the superior cheapness of our own manuiac- 
tared article. Nay, our opinion is, that it will not 
be long ere we shall see some of those far-famed 
Saxony flocks turning their noses westward, to join 
their brediren already there. We can raise wool on our 
prairies at prices which even we ourselves at present 
Dardly dream of. A finer soil, a sweeter feed, and a 
better air for them cannot be found ; and raising wool 
there is, at present, and for years will be, the best 
business the farmer can foUow. We have already 
gone at it ; let us keep at it, and hear no more of 
slattghtering sheep for their pelts and tallow. T. 

Penning Hogs. — Corn and Cob Msal. — ^Ma- 
nure.— Growino Turnips. — ^A valued correspond- 
ent thus writes us from Silver Bluff', South Carolina: 
« I have a large stock of hcjgs with which I *have 
not heretofore taken more pains than was barely ne- 
cessary to raise my own meat I am now preparing 
to pen all of them, since I find that the same amount 
of ground com and cob-meal fed to them in their 
range, will enable me to keep them fat in pens. This 
I have proved on trial Penned, they make a vast 
quantity of manure, which is valuable for crops of all 
kinds grown here. I have never been able to grow 
turnips. I feel the want of them for my hogs at this 
season, and think with the aid of bone-dust and a' 
little more pains, that I can produce them." 

We have answered all our correspondent's inquiries 
by letter, and hope to get a bone mill and all other 
things at a reasonable rate. We are glad to see him 
•0 judicious in his improvements. 

To Make Wbalk-Oil Soap for Washing Fruit 
Trees. — Take 18 lbs. potash and 30 lbs. of foot oil 
and put in a barrel Every other da3r pour upon the 
mixture 12 quarts boiling water, stirring it every day 
for a few minutes. When the barrel is filled up with 
water the soap will be fit for |pe. Now put about 
4 gallons of soap into a hogshead of 150 gallons of 
vater« and apply the suds to the trees by aid of the 

Sarden eagiae. This application is one of the best 
estroyers of insects known, and at the same time it 
is an ezcelleat stimulant to the growth of all vege- 
tation. 

To KihL CR0WB.**Steep a quantity of com in 
firsenic, and place it in differenl parts of the planted 
field. Crows and blackbirds will eat it with avidity, 
idiich soon causes their death. 
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This is the busy month of the year. The residue 
of the com crop should be planted as early in the 
month as practicable. Hemp may be sown through- 
out this month, but it would be Mtter to complete the 
operation by the twentieth. If the sowing were com- 
menced the middle of March, and finished by the 20th 
of April, it would be in good time. There would 
then be near four weeks from the ripening of the fruit 
and last sowing, thus allowing full time for cutting. 
It must be observed that early sowed hemp will not 
ripen in as short a time as* that which is sowed later; 
and, therefore, there must intervene a longer time be- 
tween the first and last sowing, than oetween the 
time of commencing and finishing cutting. Hemp 
should be cut ^b soon as possible after it begins to 
ri^n, as it injures by standme only a few days, after 
it is fully ripe, which may oe known by the male 
plants b<^ning to die. Hemp for seed should be 
planted early in this month. It reouires very rich 
ground to make it produce well. That whicn has 
Been manured answers best. It should be finely pul- 
verized by plowing and harrowing. If plowed the 
preceding fall, so as to have the benefit of the winter 
freezing, it will be the better prepared. 

Plant sweet potatoes about the 20th of this month, 
having previously sprouted them in a hot-bed, made 
with stable manure. Gardening generally should be 
attended to early in this month ; but beans should not 
be planted before the fifteenth, in latitude 39"^, unless 
joxL are pre|>ared to protect them from frost, by cover- 
mg them with boards. In that case they may be 
planted early in the month. If the thermometer (Fa- 
renhett) falls to 45^ by 9 o'clock at night, the beans 
should be covered, as experience proves that they 
will generally be injured by frost, when the thermo- 
meter ranges below forty-five, at the hour mentioned. 
Barley may also be sowed early in this month. 
Spring wheat (if any should be cultivated) should be 
sowed early in March, or late in February, if the 
ground is in suitable condition. 

The crop bein^ now pitched, most of the spring work 
done up, and a bttle leisure affi)rded, the sheep should 
be washed, late in the month, and sheared. Lambs 
should come in April, especially of the Merino breed, 
which are not sufliciently hardy to bear the cold 
winds and frosty weather of March. Besides, the 
ewes will now have good pasture, and will nurse their 
lambs so well that scarcely any of them will be lost 
Sows may litter in this and the previous month. It 
is best that pigs should not come too much together, 
unless you nave separate lots for the sows. The 
sarden should be put in complete order, the walks 
dressed, and every part of it cleared of weeds, prepa- 
ratory to working tne com. If this should have been 
planted as early as the 25th of March (early planting 
j;eaerally succeeds best, as not being so liable to be 
injured by drought), it will require plowing, during this 
month, and the plows should be iept running, while 
the sheep are being sheared, and the garden put in 
order. The corn should have at least one plowing 
before the hoes need to follow. It would be oetter to 
run first a single furrow, opposite to the way it was 
planted, then two furrows, with the bar next to the 
com, when the hoes should follow. Let the mid« 
dles be split a few days after. A. Bsattt. 

Prospect HUli Ky, 
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itntoptan QtjriniUiire— No- 2. 

Mt last letter from Nismes being written after a 
very hurried journey through France, at a compara- 
tively uninteresting season of the year, conveyed but 
little information respecting the state either of horti- 
culture or agriculture in that cpuntry. 

Culture of the Olive. — The section of level land 
lyine between Nismes and Montpelier is cultivated 
chiefly with olives, and the Frontignac and several 
other fine varieties of grapes. The olives had just 
been gathered and pressed. This tree does not bear 
imtii it is ten years of age, but is very long lived. I 
saw some at this place which are known to have ex- 
isted in the time of Caesar. Surrounded by ap abund- 
ance of food as we are in America, it is difficult for 
us to estimate the very great importance of the olive 
to the poorer classes in France. Requiring no culti- 
vation, and no further labor than to gather the fruit 
and express the oil, it can be afforded at a cheap rate. 
This Oil with coarse bread constitutes almost the en- 
tire food of the lower classes of France and Italy. 
They have also some cheap kinds of light wine, at 
a few sous ))er bottle, whicn is much uwd. 

Culture of Grapes. — ^The cultivation of the grape in 
Europe is a subject in which I feel much interested, and 
on which I have already obtained some information. 
After being accustomed to the extensive glass vineries 
of Boston, Philadelphia, and Flushing, Iwas forcibly 
impressed with the great simplicity of its culture both 
in France and Italy. In some instances planted in 
sandy or gravelly soil, in which scarcely anything 
else would grow, without stake or trellis to support 
them, and consisting of two branches, each pruned 
down to three buds, they are made to produce some 
of the finest fruit in the country. In other instances 
they are tied to stakes and trellises, and moderately 
manured. It is very desirable to obtain some varie- 
ties of these delicious European grapes, that will suc- 
ceed well with us in the open air. That such can 
be obtained, I have no doubt ; for they are found 
flourishing upon some of the most exposed points of 
the Alps, and where there is a foot or more of snow 
during the winter. An American gentleman of dis- 
tinguished literary merit, and some time a resident of 
Italy, has been making a collection of these vines, 
and through his kindness I hope to send some of 
them to Flushing this spring in time for planting out. 
By another year we shall, in this case, be able to test 
them fully, and to aid, periiaps, in introducing to the 
lovers of good fruit in America some new and very 
superior hardy varieties of the grape. I much reeret 
that my visit here is not during the vintage ; at mat 
season I should have full opportunity of seeing the 
different varieties, and testing their respective merits. 

Dr. Delile. — ^At Montpelier I had the pleasure of 
seeing Dr. Delile ; he called on me only a short time 
before I left, and I had therefore but a limited time 
for conversation with him. He is a very interesting 
man of about fifty, and is at the head of the Medicsd 
School and director of the Botanic Garden, at Mont- 
pellier, one of the best establishments of the kind in 
France. He is enthusiastically attached to horticul- 
ture, and gave me much valuable information respect- 
ing its condition in France and Belgium. His botanic 
gsirden has in it one of the only two trees of the 
Gingko bUoba in Europe, that have borne fruit 
Route to Rome* — From Montpellier we went via 



Cette to Marseilles, and thence, via Genoa and Lee- 
horn, to Civita Vecchia, the seaport of l^me. At 
Genoa, the city of palaces, I visited one or two fine 
gardens. The Pescari palace has some fine grottoes 
and fountains, ^od statuary, very laige orange trees 
and camellias m the open ground, and in bloom. 
There was also a conservatory and pineries. 

VUlas and Crardens of Rome, — it has taken me 
some days to examine in detail the most important 
villas near Rome. The style of gardening in all of 
them is strictly artificial, and where consistently car- 
ried out is strikingly novel and beautiful. The Villa 
Paraphilia is the most elegant one near Rome. It 
is situated on a farm four or five miles in circuit, a 
laige part of which is laid out in drives, walks, and 
terraces— in one place bordered with a large extent of 
beautiful turf, and in others with groves of large 
trees of the cypress, the cork, oak, and the stone 
pine ; the conical thick foliage of the former, contmst- 
ing finely with the flat, close top and picturesque ap- 
pearance of the latter. There were also long hedges 
of tree-box and laurel, 12 or 15 feet high, entirely 
impenetrable and perfectly flat on the top and sides; 
beautifully close oedees of our common monthly 
rose, well trimmed and in bloom. All the grounds 
were studded with fountains, grottoes, and statues. A 
parterre graced the front of the house, and a smalJ 
torcing house was placed on one side. But the most 
beautiful 'things of all, and the tfStcX of which it is 
impossible to describe, were the lonp^ arbors of oranges 
and lemons, the rich glossy foliage covering the 
whole outside, and the bright yellow fruit hanging in 
clusters within ; while on the ^und beneath were 
camellias, ericas, and other exotic plants. This villa 
gave me a very good idea of the Italian style of land- 
scape gardening, and was beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. Prince Torlonia, a rich banker, has been 
recently planting a villa in the English style of land- 
scape gardening, and has politely sent me a caid to 
visit it, which I shall do to-morrow. 

Tivdi. — We have just returned from Tivoli in the 
mountains, interesting from its beautiful cascades and 
scenery, and for the ruins of a palace of Adrian, 
which was immense, covering a space one mile and a 
liialf in circuit. Tivoli is a cnarming spot, with pure 
mountain air and scenery not easily surpassed. 

Domestic Stock. — ^They have good cattle here, but 
none that will compare with the £>iglish. Buflidoes 
are used in the campagna, and the oxen are often 
handsome, with horns sometimes three feet in length. 
The cows are small, and much like our native cows in 
form. It is amusing to see the peasants milking them 
from between the legs behind ! where a single kick 
will send milker and milk both topsy-turvy! Be- 
sides these, they use the milk of g^ts and asses. 
There is a milk establishment opposite my window, 
and the donkeys ^rojplustily every morning, by way 
of reveille. Their milk is said to be particularly richL 
The old Roman breed of horses is still kept up, and 
I have seen uniformly better horses here than in any 
other city. They are not laT^e ; are of a glossy 
black, well formed, with thicK mane, and a tail 
sweeping the ground. Agriculture in Itady is a cen- 
tury behind the age. For a plow they use a narrow 
triangular piece of plank, with a stake put on one 
end for a handle, and the oxen draw it over rather 
than through the soil, by their horns. 

Ram, Feb, 14. 1845. S. B. Parsons. 
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FOR FARMERS' DAUGHTERS. 

Th£ Boys' Department of your excellent periodi- 
cal pleases roe so much, that I should like to induce 
you to give a column to the girls upon the same 
plan ; and if you are disposed to act upon this sug- 
gestion, I will occasionally furnish a few hints on sub- 
jects which maj be useful to that interesting portion 
of our community — the farmer's younger daughters. 

It is true, mucn that engages the attention of boys, 
can be pursued with great advantage by the girls— 
and what brother can, or would refuse to let his 
sisters help him to take care of the chickens, or 
gather the nuts, aye, and to share the profits as well 
as the pleasure ? Yet, as many of their pursuits are 
altogether unsuitable for girls, so there are many 
which the female members of a family must take 
exclusively to themselves ; and of these, a portion is 
necessarily left for the young ones, as being less 
laborious, though perhaps not of less importance than 
the weighty cares which occupy the time of their 
mother and elder sisters. 

One of the earliest lessons to be impressed upon 
the minds of American daughters is, that nothing 
they are ever called upon to do in their father's 
house, can degrade them in the estimation of good or 
thinking people ; and if their education has Ted any 
to form a different opinion, it has been conducted 
upon false principles. An American woman should 
blush at bemg suspected of feeling ashamed to be 
UHeful, or of doing her duty in that state of life unto 
which it has pleased God to call her. 

Children love to run after their mother, and by 
observation, and being allowed as a favor to help, 
they early learn most of the laborious duties which, 
as thej^ grow older, they are to share with them. If 
you will allow me to point out others which may 
exercise their thinking powers, or improve their 
mechanical skill, and perhaps lead them to love read- 
ing, and ^ive habits o! patient labor, which last is of 
primary importance to all who wish to lead useful 
lives — I will try what I can do for the improvement 
and amusement of country girls. 

Taking Care qf Eggs — Spring has now come, and 
if the boys have taken good care of the hens during 
the cold weather, there will soon be plenty of eggs 
to look after. No doubt the boys will be glad enough 
to collect them* to select those which are to be put 
under the hens, and see that the hen-house is white- 
washed inside* i^id the nests in the nicest order — 
there is some fun in all that — ^but the girls must take 
care of those which are to be sold, or kept for family 
use. They will do very well in baskets for a week 
or two ; but they can be preserved perfectly good for 
many months if properly attended to when fresh. 

Preserving Eggs. — Some years ago I visited a 
friend who hved upon a large farm near the northern 
boundary of Pennsylvania, and as it was late in the 
autumn, expressed surprise at the liberal supply of 
eggs served up at every meal in cakes, puddings, &c. 
The lady told me it was all due to the little girls / 
As soon as the hens began to lay in the spring, they 
gathered the eggs, and covered each one with a thick 
coating of laxd or other soft grease, and then laid 
them, with the email end downwards, in regular piles 
on the cellar floor; or packed them in earthen jars* 



which were then filled with melted fat (not hat)t this 
kept out the air ; and these always afibrded plenty for 
use during the whole year, besides those taken fresh 
from the nests, and sent to market This grease or 
lard can be purified afterwards so as to answer for 
soap, by wasning in hot water, and straining through 
a cloth, then put away to cool. Packed in this 
way, I have known eges sent to China, and have * 
been assured by those who took them, that they were 
as good when they reached Canton, as when they left 
New York. Quite too fresh for the subjects of the 
" Brother of the Moon," the mighty ruler of the 
Celestial Empire, who never think an egg fit to 
eat until it has smell enough to disgust a school- 
boy. Another way of keeping eggs is, to pack in 
jars and pour lime water over them, which keeps the 
air out, and does not injure them; for everybody 
kjiows that eggshells are composed of lime. I know 
a lady who allowed her children to build a wall of 
eggs against the cellar wall, by placing them in a bed 
of slacked lime, kept in its place by a board in front 
and one at each end, which were taken away when 
the wall was finished ; in this way they kept perfect- 
ly well for several months. But behold ! when they 
wanted to use the eggs, they found the lime had 
hardened, and was so incorporated with the shells, 
that they were obliged to break the lime with a 
hatchet, which demolished the wall and eggs at the 
same time ! 

Culture of Flowers. — The cultivation of flowers is 
universally acknowledged to give a degree of refine- 
ment to tne mind ana manners, that many o| our 
farmers' wives and daughters feel, and regret the want 
of — therefore the children should be allowed a place 
for these loveliest gifts of God to man. None can 
feel like the farmer, the force of Sir Isaac Newton's 
beautiful aphorism, ** The fruits are God's bounty, 
the flowers but his smiles"— and I should like to 
teach the girls some of the important properties and 
uses of plants, as well as their botanical names ; for 
the more they study the works of their bountiful Cre- 
ator, the better they will love Him, and the happier 
they will be. This wiU be the work of some future 
day ; at present they must prepare for gardening by 
collecting seeds ; then make an alphabetical list of 
the names, numbered regularly from the beginning — 
get labels of any soft wood, neatly cut and painted 
white, on ^hich write the numbers while the paint 
is ivet; and when the seeds are sown, mark the 
place with a label corresponding in number to the 
name on the list They must not suffer their bro- 
thers to dig the borders until all the plants have 
appeared above ground, or they will be cut off* by the 
spade — ^in the Middle States the end of April is soon 
enough. They may dig and manure little spots 
around the posts of sheds and fences, and plant vines 
which will soon repay the labor by their beauty and 
fragrance, as well as the shelter tiiey will afbrd to 
little birds ; and shed an air of elegance around the 
roughest farm house. The coral honeysuckle {Loni- 
eera caprifolium) is common — and there are plenty 
of wild vines in the woods, the Viigin's bower 
{Clematis Virginica) and sweet honeysuckle (JLont- 
cera grata), for instance, which cati be transplanted 
safely at almost any season ; but early spring is perhaps 
the best— and notning can be more beautiful than to 
see them growing together, and mingling the sheet of 
snowy blossoms of one with the bright rad of ths 
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Other. I much prefer them where they have at least 
the appearance of being useful for sliade, or to hide 
an unsightl}* fence, to having them trained over those 
fanciful frames of lath and whitewash, which are an 
offence against good taste, and only to be tolerated for 
the sake of the flowers which cover them ; the more 
completely they are covered the better ! Nasturtions 
( TropcBolum majus) may be planted near the palings 
of the garden, where they are highly ornamental; 
and the young fruit makes an excellent substitute for 
capers, when put in jars of strong vinegar, and cork- 
ed tight, without any other trouble. 

Flower Baskets. — When there is a lawn, or open- 
ing near the house, 2i flower basket is one of the most 
picturesque and easily attained objects that can be 
thought of. Here the boys must help, and plant four 
stout posts firmly in the ground, so as to enclose a 
hed about six feet square — the rouj^her the posts are 
the better, and they should be lett about four feet 
above the earth. In this bed put monthly honey- 
suckles and clematis, or any other ever- blooming 
vines, and surround the whole with a rough railing. 
Some brush wood thrown around the roots will pro- 
tect them from the fowls, as well as give sup- 
port to the young vines, which will soon dimb over 
the whole, and in a year or two it will be a mass of 
verdure and fragrance, which will require no other care 
than a little manure thrown over the roots in autumn. 

Another basket, which is now much in fashion, is 
made by driving stout stakes close together, leaving 
about three feet out of the ground^ so as to enclose a 
circle or oval of any size you like. Cover the stakes 
closely with bark nailed on — fill this up with com- 
post and earth well mixed ; to give it more the ap- 
pearance of a basket, twist a couple of grape vines, 
and fasten round the edge on the top, and put another 
twist from end to end over the whole, for a handle. 
When the basket is finished and the earth prepared, 
plant in the middle a cluster of ever bloommg roses, 
of difierent colors, and around them all the flowers 
that can be procured to make as great a variety as 
possible — near the edge have verbenas, and other 
delicate trailing plants, to hang over the sides — let 
some be trainei to twine over the handle, and the 
effect of the whole is charming. 

Ilu Dairy. — In beautifying the environs of the 
farm-house, these little handmaids of Flora must not 
overlook the dairy, which is always the abode of 
neatness, and by a little timely care, may be made 
also the dwelling of good taste. There are many 
flowers which thrive best in moist shaded spots, such 
as the pretty Mitchella repens, the delicate Forget- 
me-not {Muosotis palustris), .Uie whole family of 
Irises, and the fragrant violets, with a hundred others 
that can be brought from the woods, and would make 
the place a little Eden for the birds and bees, particu- 
larly if the trees could be wreathed with trumpet 
ci^per {Bignonia radicans) and the foreign ivy 
{Hedera helix,) 

Bat I have already gone so far beyond the limits I 
had fixed for this first essay, that I can only wish my 
little friends success in their labors of love, and bin 
them good bye. £. S. 

SxuL Raos. — The foundation of many a woman's 
fortune has been laid, by han^ng up a bajg in the 
comer of her kitchen for saving rags. Linen and 
cotton have heea the only ones considered worth sav- 



ing ; but a French chemist has recently discovered 
that silk rags, hitherto generally thrown away, are 
still more valuable. He transforms them by a pro- 
cess called palingenesis, into new silk again, in the 
same way that India-rubber is drawn out into fila- 
ments and woven into a durable material. By means 
of a dissolvent, the silk rags are made into a gluti- 
nous paste, and like fused glass, on coming into the 
air, re-acquire all their original strength and tenacity. 

Spring WoEK por Farmers' Wives. — ^Nowistbe 
time to see that everything appertaining to the spring- 
house or dairy-ioom is put in order and all needful 
repairs made at once. Stop up all holes, so that neither 
rat nor mouse can enter — get the gauze window fitted 
in to keep out the flies and insects which will Boon 
be buzzing about — and see that the walls and ceiling 
overhead are thoroiu^hlv whitewashed. This may 
seem rather early woSs. K>r our northern farmers ; but 
the truth is, if we do not set it done this month, ten 
to one our husbands will be so busy the rest of the 
Spring, that they will not have time to attend to it alL 
See that the chums, tubs, and pails, are bright and in 
order, and that plenty of wide, flat pans for setting 
the milk are got ready. The more shallow the mili 
is set in pans, the more rapidly will the cream rise* 
and a greater quantity in proportion to the milk will 
be obtained. When deep, narrow milk pans are 
used, considerable loss ensues from want of proper 
rising of the cream. Preserve plenty of calves' ren- 
nets for curdling the cheese, and see that the press is 
all right. Cheese is getting to be a very important 
export to Great Britain, and we may soon monopolise 
that market by paying proper attention to its manu- 
facture among ns. I conclude my homily with a hint 
for the benefit of all good husbands; and as I am^ 
poet by nature, they will excuse my giving it in 
rhyme : 

For work ahead prepare the way. 
For this ne'er give your wife a nay ; 
You can't expect a harvest prime, 
Unless you sow your seed in time. 

Dolly Homespun. 

Yeast Cakes. — Put two handsful of hops to three 
quarts of water, to which add, if you like, a couple 
of potatoes.* When the potatoes are done, mash 
them in a pan with a sufilcient quantity of flour to 
form a thick batter after the liquor is strained on to 
it When nearly cool, add a teacup of good home- 
made or brewer's yeast, and keep warm till it becomes 
light. As soon as it is risen, add Indian meal till 
quite hard. Form into a roll of a few inches diame- 
ter, which cut in thin slices and put in a moderately 
warm place to dry. This yeast has the advantage of 
sdl others in this particular, it may be laid aside in 
bass and will keep sweet during warm weather. 
Wnen you wish them for use, soak them thoroughly 
in milk- warm water, and take three or four for two 
comnM)n sized loaves. 

A MICE AND WHOLESOME SwKETMEAT FOR FaMILT 

Use. —Pare or not, as you choose, a quantity of 
sweet apples to fill an earthen or stone jar ; add a 
little sugar and molasses, and if the apjues are not 
sufficiently juicy, a little water ; cover with a thick 
paste of flour and water, and put into a hrick oven 
with your br^. Let them stand till morning. They 
will have the flavor of baked pears, and can be had 
fredi at all seasons. Prosa. 



THE BLACK i 



— CHINA OBGSt. CXFKBIMENTAL CROPS. 



SdQs' department. 



The Black Swan. —The Black Swan was firat 
discovered in Swan River, and ia found in vast flocliB 
on ihe coast of New Holland, and in Van Dieman's 
Land. Il is black all over save a few of tbe quill 
feathers, which are usually lipped with white. The 
bill is bright red. Il is not as large a bird by one- 
third BB tbe White Swan ; but at Ihe same time it 
is graceful and diKni^ed in all its movements. We 
have often seen tnem sporting in Ihe clear, beautiful 
little lakes in the London Parks, and on noblemen's 
estates in di&ient parts of England. The Duke of 
Devonshire had quite a flock ol them at his princely 
eatate of Cbatsworlh when we visited it. We should 
like to see these rare and beautiful birds iatroduced 
into Ihla conDtry. 
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Black Swan. — Fio. 35. 
The above cut is a spirited repreaentatioD of one. 
In rearing them, it is important to have plenty of 
clear water for their diversion ; in all other respects 
ihey may be treated jnst like gccse. 

Chika Geese. — In your last No. of the Anicnl- 
turisl, (ve noticed a spirited cut of Chinese Geese, 
accompanied with an inqniry where they could be 
irocured, and also who was the owner of those ex- 
the late State show at Poughkeepaie. In 
answer to the inquiry, we would reply, that we im- 
ported them about ten years ago from China, and 
nave some of the original stock still on hand. We 
have kept our flock (which has alwaj^ been lane) 
ptire from any admixture. We know of no other 
(lock of pure Chinas of this description. We ordered 
die first lot, and the Chinese sent us all mates, and 
we had to wait another year before the SKond lot 
came, which, fortunately, proved to be all lemalea — 
they probably not liking us " outside barbarians" to 
raise any progeny. Their superior qnalilieH are, ex- 
tremely delicate oavor, great luidiness of coDstitutioo, 
and unusual pToIiGcnna. They will lay,if well fed, 
all the year roniKl; and generally batch and raise tvro 
broods of goslings in a season, viiihont any other feed 
but rrass after flwr are hatched. We have now a 
broM which wen haitebed in September, at the time 
ot the diow, which an almdj foU grown. Spring 



goslings frequently lay iu the fall. They have ex- 
tremely beautiful plumage, always alike i a wild, shrill 
cry, unlike that of any other geese ; an erect, graceful 
carriage, and would be quite an ornament to any ^n- 
tlemen's grounds. They are very correctly descnbed 
in your article. You may insert this in your paper 
if you think proper. 

Although we have never sold any of these geese 
yel, still, if any of your friends would like to pur- 
chase them, wecould pari with two pairs in the spring, 
at £4 per pair, at our farm, or any quantity of gos- 
Nngs after they are full Hedged in the summer, boxed 
up and delivered in New York at 95 per pair. This 
we do, believing them to be a valuable acquisition to 
the poultry-yard, and tor the benefit of the commu- 
nity. A. & H, I^ESIEK 

iFappmg-i Creek. Dulchet Co , N. Y. 

Now, bojTB, yon see where yon can get 

some pure bred China gerec ; and the sooner 

Ku commence breeding them, and show Mr. 
:k Chinaman that you are an " intide bar- 
barian," the beller. You might raise hun- 
dreds of them al a good profit, on poor land 
which would scarce support anything else. ~ 
Thousands of geese are annually raised on 
tbe ^rass of the healhs of England, loo poor 
even tn support a sheep. In .passing through 
Eppii'g forest, we once met a single flock of 
aboul SOO geese coming up to London lo be 
pastured on the heaths in its vi cm ity, and fat- 
tened for tbe market. It is a good business 
there, and managed almost exclusively^ ^T 
women and children. If we recollect right, 
Cobbelt asserted that the geese thus raised and 
fattened in Surrey, were equal to the wheat 
grown in Northumberland. 

The next information we desire is, to know 
who has got any pure bred, clean legged 
white or buff-coIoV^ bantams, not larger than stont 
pigeons. Several of our young friends aie on tiptoe 
to possess some of these, and many are tbe ejMstles 
in round school. boy hand that we have received n- 
cently, inquiring their whereabouts. 



their fathers to let them have a small patch C 
on which to grow experimental crops this seaMo. 
The school-boys on a model fans near Dablin, last 
year, tajaed in a ta^ field, a crop of potatoes ave- 
raging 750 bushels per acre, and thus suppoilad 
themselves at school, and made fairprc^ieSB in their 
studies. A hnmble gardener in the vicinity of Che> 
diire, raised 64 bushels of good wheat weighing 70 
lbs. per bushel, from a trifle over a half acre of high- 
ly cultivated ground. Another person prodaced 38 
bushels of wheat from a quarter of an acre. Tbe 
secret of getting these great crops lies in naoaiing 
properly and pulverising the soil very deep, say two 
or three feet, which the}' did with a spade ; but you 
can do il much easier wiih a snbadl plow. 

In making experiments, keep a careful record of 
all expenses: such as the value of labor, nuuniie, 
seed, and rent of land i the value of the crop at bar- 
vesting, and tbe increased worth of the land- Than 
strike the balance between the two siiiM,atHltk»^> 
; fereoce wUl be the loss ot gaio. 
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NEW YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the N. Y. State Ag. Society foi Febru- 
ary, was held at the Society 'a Room in the old State 
Hall on the 13th, The President, B. P. Johnson, 
Esq., of Oneida, in the chair. Present— Messrs, Pren- 
tice, HiLLHOusE, >FInttre and Tucker, of Albany 
— Mr. Beeekan, of Columbia — ^Messrs. Walsh and 
Vail, of Rensselaer— Mr. Enos, of Madison, and Mr. 
Lee, of Erie. 

Reports of Committees. 

Mr. Johnson, from the committee to whom was 
referred the applications for the prize* for the best 
managed Cheese Dairy, reported that they had award* 
ed the Gold Medal to Alonzo L. Fish, of Cedarville, 
Herkimer Co., and three vols. Transactions to Abra- 
ham Hall, of Holland Patent, Oneida county. 

Mr. Johnson also reported that the committee had 
awarded the prize of $25, for the best Experiment in 
the Culture of Indian Com, to Gsoroe Geddes, of 
Camillus, Onondaga county. 

Mr. Johnson also reported that the committee on 
that subject, had awarded the prize of $20, for the best 
Essay on Farm Management, to John X Thomas, of 
Macedon, Wayne county. 

Mr. Bee km an, from the committee to whom was 
referred the Essays on the importance of scientific 
knowledge in prosecuting successfully the ordinary 
pursuits of agriculture, reported that the committee had 
examined the three Essay^s submitted to them, neither 
of which, in* their opinion, was written with suffi- 
cient care to entitle it to the premium ; and they 
recommend that the same prize be offered another 
year. 

Mr. LxB, from the committee to whom the applica- 
tion for the prize for the best Text Book on Agricul- 
ture for the use of Schools, was referred, reported that 
two books were submitted to them, neither of which 
was sufficiently adapted for the purpose to entitle it 
to the pnze, and concluded by recommending that the 
same premium be again offered. 

Mr. M'Intyre, from the committee on Essays on 
Rotation of Crops, repoited that they had awarded the 
prize, $20, to the writer of the Essay marked A., the 
author's name being unJcnown to them. [It was writ- 
ten by John J. Thomas, Macedon.]^ 

Mr. R. L. Pell, from the committee on Essays on 
the Culture of the. Apple, sent in a written report, 
awarding the pnze, $20, to the Essay sent in with 
the report [This Essay was written by John J. 
Thomas.] 

Mr. Prentice, from the committee on Essays on the 
prevalent Disease in Potatoes, reported that they had 
come to the conclusion that neither of the Essays was 
such as would warrant them in awarding the pre- 
mium. 

Mr. Lbb, from the committee on Essays on Manures, 
reported against awarding the premium to the Essay 
sul>mitted to ^em. He also reported that the com- 
mittee had awarded a Silver iiedal to R. L. PelL, of 
Pelham, Ulster county, for his report of Experiments 
to show the comparative value of different kinds of 
food for cattle. 

Mr. Walsh, from the committee on Essays on the 
Culture of Silk, stated that but one Esaay nad been 
submitted to them, and that evidently not intended for 
the premium, as it did not contain the matten required 
in the prize Essay. The Essay was referred to the 
committee of publication. 

The committee on Wheat, at the Annual Meeting, 
recommended that a premium of $15 be awarded to 
Mr. £. J. At RES, of Tompkins, provided he furnished 
certain fitrther particulars, which Mr. Ayres havinsfur- 
nished, a premium of $15 was voted him, on his wneat 



crop, amounting to 114 bushels and 38 lbs. on two 
acres. 

Mr. Bebkman presented the Annual Report of the 
American Institute, which was referred to the com- 
mittee of publication. 

Messrs. Walsh, Lenox and Prentice were ap- 
pointed a committee on the Library. 

The discussion and arrangement of the List of 
Premiums occupied most of the afternoon, and not 
being completed, Uie Board adjourned to meet again 
on the 1 5th. 

Feb. 15th. — The President in the chair. Present— 
Messrs. Vail, Hillhouse, M'Inttre, Lek, Enos, 
and TX7CKER. 

The Premium List was taken up, and after a few 
trifling additions, was ordered to be published. 

The Board then proceeded to the appointment of 
County Correspondiujp; Committees in each County. 
[We are obligea to defer the publication of this list of 
committees till our next] 

A resolution was adopted, directing the Correspond- 
ing Secretary to open a correspondence with the 
County Committees, Superintendents of Common 
Schools, and othere, for the purpose of furthering the 
objects of the Society, and especially the introduction 
of the study of the principles of Agriculture, into onr 
Schools ana Academies. 

Messrs. Tucker, Beekman andLsB were appoint- 
ed a committee of publication. 

After the Iransactiop of a variety of other business, 
the Executive Committee adjourned to meet again on 
the Second Thursday of March. 

A room has been fitted up, in the old State Hall, 
expressly for the use of the State Society, where the 
meetings will hereafler be held. Entrance on Lodge, 
comer of State street * 

Payment of Premiums. 

All money premiums awarded by the Society, may 
be obtained on application to Thomas Hillhousi, 
Treasurer, or to Luther Tucker, Rec. Secretary, 
Albany. Q!^ All premiums not demanded within 
fovar monthM aAer the award, will be considered as do- 
nations to the Society. 

Agricultural Lecturer. — We are pleased to 
inform the public that the Executive Committee of 
the New York State Agricuhunil Society have made 
an arrangement with the Corresponding ^retary. Dr. 
D. Lee, to nMke a tour through various portions of 
the State, for the purpose of collecting useful informa- 



tion, and giving occasional lectures on agricultaral 
subjects. We have no doubt his visits will he received 
by the fiirmere with warm approbation, and that due 
notice only will be required to insure tne attendance 
of laige audiences to hear his lectures. Dr. Lee is at 
present a member of the Assembly, and during thn 
session may be addressed here on any matters pertain- 
ing to his proposed tour.~-> Cu&ivotor. 

Guano Manure — Caution. — For full directions 
in the use of guano, we recommend our readers to Dr. 
Gardner's article, page 108. We intended to have 
written brief directions for this Number, but these em- 
body pretty much all necessary to be said upon ttie 
subject Those who desire more particular informa- 
tion, can have the pamphlet recently published by Mr. 
Bartlett on this subject, by applying to us. We fear 
there is going to be a ;perfect mania on this subject, 
and we earnestly recommend those who would par- 
chase, to boy only a small quantity for experiment at 
first, and after fully testing tnis, they can tell whether 
it will be for then interest to obtain more. Much 
sjmriout trash will also unquestionably be offered on 
sale ; the farmers, therefore, cannot be too careful of 
whom they purchase. Such as is at present ofieitd is 
this city ka» been subjected to rigid aoalysii* 
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By the steam packet Cambria we have our Kuio- 
pean journals to the 4th of March. 

Ma kk ets. — jishes — no change in prices. Cotton has 
advanced from i to %d. per lb., and a large and active 
business has been done m it, speculators alone taking 
during the past four weeks 67,000 bags. The stock on 
hand at Liverpool, on the 1st. of March, was 790,000 
bales, against 625,000 same period last year. FUntr 
and Indian Com dull, and had declined. Provinoru. — 
Beef continues in good demand j the stock on hand is 
considerably less than last year. Pork has fallen a 
trifle. Cheese firm, and the trade greatly on the in- 
crease. Butter remains without change. Lard has 
advanced ; the stock on hand is quite Tight. TaUow 
has improved. Ibbacco same as per our last. 

Money is plenty, and the rates of interest 2 to 3 per 
cent The Bank of England has £15,453,303 of bul- 
lion in its vaults, equal to about $75,000,000 of our 
money. An extraonlinary amount , and yet it is but 
a pittance of the enormous wealth of Great Britain, 
and a small item of the accumulated means of .her 
powerful empire. 

American Stocks have improved since the reception 
of the news of the resumption of payment of the 
Pennsylvania interest ; and as other states follow this 
praiseworthy and honest example, confidence will be 
restored. Americans can now begin to hold up their 
heads abroad, and consider themselves honorable men. 
Business OeneraUy is very good, and all branches of 
trade are well employed. 

Lvn has Advanced 20s. per ton, in consequence of the 
large contracts for railroads. 

^ Duties to be Repealed on American Products. — Sir Ro- 
bert Peel proposes the following important reduction 
of duties on our exports : 

Ashes, pearl or pot, - - - 6d. per cwt. 
Bark for drying or tanning, - • 3d. do. 
Beeswax, - - - - - 2s. do. 
Cotton, - - . - - - 28. lid. do. 

Hides, dry 6d. do. 

do. wet, 3d. do. 

do. tanned, not otherwise dressed, 28. per lb. 
Lard, . -^ - - - - 2s. per cwt. 

Lard oil, 20 per cent. 

Rosin, 28. percwL 

Staves, not over 72 inches in length, ) 

7 do. breadth, > 288. pr 50 cub. ft 
3( do. thickness,) 

Tar, 28.6d.prl2bbl8. 

Turpentine, raw, - - - - Id. per cwt. 
Turtle shell, - - - - Is. per lb. 

We shall now be able to export lard oil in con- 
siderable quantities, the high duty heretofore prevent- 
ing this to any extent. 

Remedy for Blii^ht and Lueets on Fruit 2Vee»."-Di8- 
Bolve 1 lb. of so^a in a gallon of rain-water ; shake 
this up in a bottle with a pint of spirits of turpentine, 
when they will amalgamate; then, by adding more 
water, make up the quantity to 10 gallons. It should 
be applied with an engine having a fine rose. 

JeruicUem Artichokes in Orchards. — Good crops of 
these may be obtained by planting them in rows 2 or 3 
feet apart. They do not exhaust the soil like potatoes, 
and rather like the shade. Poor land suits them yery 
well, as they have the power of drawing a larger por- 
tion of nitrogen from tne atmosphere than any other 
cultivated plant. They pulverise the soil without ex- 
hausting it, leaving it in good condition for growing 

trees. 

Growing Cabbciges and Beans together. — The beans 
ar« set in close double rows, with wide intervals be- 
tween each pair of rows, in which the cabbages are 
planted in Jnaji and afford a moit luxuriant crop of 
green food upon heayyTand. 



3b prevent Mildew in Wheat. — Mix 50 lbs. silic ate of 
soda with SO lbs. sulphate magnesia, and spread upon 
the wheat in the month of March or April. If lime 
does not exist in sutiicient quantity in the land, add 
15 to 30 bushels to the acre, newly slacked, and spread 
broadcast on the growing wheat 

Pickling Meat. — Professor Refiensque denounces the 
use of saltpetre in brine, intended for the preserva- 
tion of flesh to be kept for food. That part of the salt* 
petre which is absoroed by the meat, he says, is nitric 
acid or aquafortis— a deadly poison. Animal flesh, pre* 
vious to the addition of piclle, consists of gelatinous 
and fibrous substances, tne former only possessing a 
nutritious virtue ; this gelatine is destroyed by the 
chemical action of salt and saltpetre, and, as the Pro- 
fessor remarks, the meat becomes as different a sub- 
stance from what it should be, as leather is from the 
raw hide before it is subjected to the process of tan- 
ning. He ascribed to the pernicious efiects of the 
chemical change all the diseases which are common to 
mariners and others who subsist principally upon 
salted meat such as scurvy, sore gums, decayed teeth, 
ulcers, &c., and advises a total abandonment of the use 
of saltpetre in the making of pickle for beef, pork, &c., 
the best substitute for which is, he says, sugar, a small 
quantity rendering the meat sweeter, more whole- 
some, and equally as durable. 

Clipping Ejctraordinary. — The clipping of horses 
having become almost a mania, a few days ago a per- 
son residing; at Southyrell actually clipped and singed 
a feeding cow, his property, in the same manner that 
horses are clipped, and which he considers to be an 
improvement to the cow. Pigs are also talked of as 
likely to undergo a similar operation ; indeed, it is said 
that one man has already clipped his grunter, and is 
proud of his appearance. — Stamford Mercury. 

Cirencester AgriciUtural College. — The Committee of 
the proposed mw College have selected the design of 
Messrs. Daukes and Hamilton, architects of Glouces- 
ter and Cheltenham, from a^ large number, among 
which, we understand, were some from architects of 
great eminence in London. The College will occupy 
the jdellghtful site in Lord Bathurst's grounds, known 
as Port-farm, near the railway station, at the junction 
of the Stroud and Tetbury roads, thus presenting; a 
perspective of two bold fronts ; the fiirm itself being 
attached to the end of the main building, altered to 
meet the domestic requirements of the Institution, and 
decorated suflUciently to be in character with the new 
structure, which, with this addition, will form an en- 
tire frontage of nearly 250 feet The design is in the 
Tudor style, of three stories high: the upper story 
being lit by picturesque old-fashionec dormar windows, 
of the style so prevalent among the collegiate build- 
ingpB of Oxford. The centre is occupied by a bold 
tower, the upper part of which is intended to form an 
observatory for meteorological and other scientific pur- 
poses. We understand that the committee intend to 
complete only the main portion of the building at pre- 
sent, and that the works are to be speedily commenc- 
ed. — New Farmer's Journal. 

Agricultural Statistics of Fremce and En^and. — There 
are about 4,800,000 hectares pasture land in France, 
and 25,000,000 of arable land. The result is a scarcity 
of cattle, forage, horses, and manure. France annually 
imports horses and cattle to the value of 100,000,000 
francs. The following is a comparison of Mbs statis- 
tics between France and England : 

France. England. France. England. 



Horses, 40,000 170,000 
Cattle, 800,000 1,250.000 
Sheep, 5,200,000 10,200,000 

For each million hectares. 
Horses, 1,000 13,077 
Oatae, 90,000 06,lMi 



Sheep, 130,000 770,000 
For each milium of inhalrit 
Horses, 1,667 32,692 
Cattle, 33,333 221,154 
Sheep, 216,667 1,961,528 
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Cure for the DUtemper in CattU.'-^The Earl of Essex 
says, that this first showed itself in one of my cattle 
by its discharging abundant saliva from the mouth, with 
sore an<^ inflamed tongue and gums, very dull, no ap- 
petite, confined bowels, and ver^ hot horns. I then 
desir^ the b&iUff to give the animal one-half pint of 
the spirits of turpentine, with one pint linseed oil : 
repeating the oil in twenty-four hours, and again 
repeating it according to the state of the evacuations. 
At the end of twenty-four hours more, the bowels not 
having been well moved, I repeated both turpentine 
and oil. In two days the beast showed symptoms of 
amendment, and in three or four took to his food again, 
and did perfectly well. All the yard beasts, and two 
of the fattening beasts, have had it (five others I had 
sent to London before the disease appeared), and all 
have been treated in the same manner with perfect 
success. Half a pint of turpentine is the smallest, 
and one pint the largest, dose during three or four 
days. Little food, besides oatmeal gruel, was given. 

Populaiion of England, compeared with tfie Surface of 
Land Cultivated, — A calculation by Mr. W. K. Brown, 
of the probable population of England in 1861, and of 
the territorial surface as the source of sustenance, esti- 
mated upon the state of population from 1701 to 1841, 
was submitted to Sir Robert Feel in May, 1844. In 
this it is stated that the 

Acres of land cultivated and uncultivat- 
ed in 1791, 32,342,400 

Population estimated, - - - 7,500,000 



Four acres and a fraction for each person, including 
maintenance of horses. 
Acres of land rated or cultivated in 1841, 30,000,000 
Uncultivated, 2,342,400 



32,342,400 



Population, 



15,000,000 



Two acres and a fraction for eacb individual, includ- 
ingmaintenance of horses. 

The population returns from 1831 to 1841, give an 
increase of population in ten years, in England, of 
2,000,000, or about 13,000,000 in 18dl. The same in- 
crease going on to 1851 (or seven years to come) will 
make at that period — 

Population in England in 1841, - - 15,000,000 

Increase from 1841 to 1851, - - 2,000,000 



PopnUtion in 1851, .... 17,000,000 
And in 1861, 2.000,000 more Irom 1851, 2,000,000 



Population in 1861, .... 19,000,000 

— Condmtedfrom the Jour, of J^, 

inprovemaU of Barren landt.— There are meti now 
living who could remember wheo 40,000 acres of 
land, belonging to the late Lord Leicester, in Norfolk, 
which are now worth 40,0002. a year, were nothing 
but rabbit warrens and barren heaths. Lotd Yar- 
borough had 30,000 acre» of land in Linceinshiie, 
which formerly let at Am, dd, per acre, and at this low 
rate ruined almost every fmner who rented it ; this 
same land is now rented 8t an average of 25s. per 
acre, by fitrmers who are all making such huqge for- 
tunes that many of them keep their carriagee. 

Jtge of the Qjien See. — The precise age of the queen 
bee is not ascertained, but ^e has been known to live 
at least four years, and is perhaps the longest-lived 
insect we have. It has occuned \o me that old queen 
bees ate larger than youn^ones; if so, their growth 
is at variance with the received belief that " the period 
of growth in insects is during the Urva condition." 
May there not, however, be an amlogy in this respect 
between the qiMem bee n4 the nob cncket, which 



increases in size with age ^ But that insect, if I may 
so call it, belongs to a class that have no *^ abstinent, 
or cbiysalid state.^ Some old queen bees have a 
slight yellowish mark on their sides, which I never 
observed in young ones. 

Mildew has been shown bv naturalists to be a minute 
fungus, whose germs are doating in the atmosphere, 
and only require for their development, a particular 
condition of the suiiace of whatever plant they attack. 
Thus, their growth is^ doubtless, favored-'-^rhaps 
insured— by the exudation of sap from the ruptured 
vessels of the wheat plant, on wfadch they may alight. 
This rupture may be caused by a plethoric state of 
those vessels — perhaps, also, by a deficiency of silex in 
the epidermis of the straw; and this condition is 
brought on by whatever occasions a great flow of st^ 
or causes it to continue too long : and the indications 
of it are a deep green color in the leaves and straw, 
and the continuance of this dark green color a few 
inches below the ear after the chaff has begun to tun 
off. When this symptom appears, a bad case of mil- 
dew is inevitable. 

That the excessive use of nitrogenous manures will 

J)roduee this disease is evident, from the mildew which 
bllows the use of nitrate of soda and guano, on rich 
soils and in growing seasons, as a dressing for wheat*^ 
from that, also, which attacks the wheat growing on 
the sites of dung'heaps, when other parts of the field 
are free from it'-and also from the usually diseased 
state of wheat grown in hiehly cultivated gardens. A 
continuance of warm and humid weather, which pro- 
duces a rapid and luxuriant growth of leaif and straw, 
and keeps the plant in this state when the grain ought 
to be approaching maturity, is highly &ivorable to the 
development of mildew. ^ 

Value of Coat Jehet. — Part of a piece of wet heavy 
land was dressed with them; the result was most 
satisfactory. It could be easily seen at a considerable 
distance how far they had been applied ; and the crop 
was quite as heavy as it could have been expected, had 
good manure been applied. I imagine they act not 
directly as a manure, out, like charcoal, they are in- 
strumental in absorbing ammonia and other gaaes, 
which plants are known to feed rapidly on ; and to 
yield it to the plants, without giving off any of their 
own substance, which remains unchanged for years. 

Great Produett of Botatoet. — ^Mr. Joseph Meloney 
says he has discovered a mode of culture oy which he 
can obtain 3 ,000 bushels of fine mealy potatoes from 
one acre of land. He intends to publish a pamphlet 
detailing the means by which this extraordinary pro- 
duce is to be obtained. 

jSlderney vs. Durham Cow$, — In a late Number of the 
Chronicle one of your correspondents said that an 
Aldemey cow would not cost near so much to keep 
as those large beasts usually kept by milkmen. I 
have now one small milch Aldemey and two lai^ 
Durhams, and the Aldemey will eat nearly as much 
as the other two ! 

3b Secure the Fhtking of a TVww-^Select a tree well 
furnished with blossom buds, just as they are begin- 
ning to expand. Take a potato^fbik, and with it make 
holes all over the surface of the space occupied by the 
roots, heaving the earth by pressing on the handle, and 
with this exertion make holes about 18 inches apart. 
Having dissolved 1 oz. of nitre to 3 gallons of water, 
fill the holes with the solution. No manure must be 
given. Should, after stoning, the tree appear unable 
to sustain the fruit, the fellowing preparation may be 
applied in the same manner. To 1 gal. of blood add 
1 gal. of water and 1 oz. of potash. Stir the whole 
well together, and when it has settled, pour off the 
liquid, and mix 1 gal. of this liquid with 1 gaL of 
water, and pour it into holes made in the mauMr 
already dnQtSbedj^Cottdmatifiom Qar. Otnm, 
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Catxchism of AoRicuLTaBAL Chbicistky and 
Geology, foe thb Use of Schools. By James 
F. W. Johnston, of Scotland. With an introduction 
by John Pitkin Norton, of Connecticat Published 
by Ensttts H. Pease, Albsiny, N. Y. pp. 74. Price 
20 cents. We are mistaken if this little book does not 
work a revolution in the study of agricultural science 
in this country. No person can hereafter complain 
about not understanding the scientific terms of a|^i- 
culture : for this little publication so clearly and sim- 
ply explains them, that the merest child can under- 
stand. Jkftoreover, as it can be read in three hours, and 
costs but a pittance, there are none so poor or so busy 
that they cannot spare the money to purchase and the 
time to read it. It has the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State and other eminent men^and is to 
be introduced into all the common schools of New 
York. Such is our estimation of the value of this 
publication, that we mean to give some extracts from 
It in our next For sale by Saxton & Miles, 205 
Broadway. 

Spirit of the Times. This sprightly sporting 
paper has comei)ut in handsome new type of a lai|[er 
sixe generally than the last volume, which greatly im- 
proves its appearance, and XDakes it altogether more 
readable — at least to our over- worked eyes. Several 
new contributors have come to the aid of the Spirit in 
its present volume, " men of mark " and full of fun. 
Any one in search of horse lore or the sports of the field, 




No. 1 Barclay street, N. Y. Edited by Wm. T. Porter. 
A weekly fotio of 12 pages. Price $5 a year. 

Stable Economy, by John Stbwart. The Amer- 
ican edition, with notes and additions, by A B. Allen. 
Published bv D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, N. Y., 
378 pages, illustratea with numerous wood-cuts. Price 
$1,00. This work is considered the best ever published 
in Great Britain on the subiect of which it treats, and is 
standard autbcnity there, whether we haveimproved it 
any in this edition, we shall leave the public to judge. 
It IS very handsomely got up by the publishen, and is 
one of tne most useful and elegant books for its price 
which has been issued from the press this season. 

Thb Taconic System ; based on observations in 
New York, Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, and 
Rhode Island. By Ebenezer Emmons, M. D., pp. 65, 
quarto, illustrated by wood-cuts and plates. Price 
$1. We are not mncn of a Oeolo^st, and do not feel 
qualified, therefore, to give an opinion of this work*, 
but othera who have noAde this noble science, a study, 
speak highly of Dr. Emmons^ book, and say that he has 
completely established his views npon the Taconic 
system. The plates are uncommonly well done. 
The tracing is soft and delicate, and at the same time 
very distinct 

The Soutb-Wbstebx Fabkxr. Edited by N.O. 
North and M. W. Philips, Raymond, Miss. A weekly 

Siper of 8 pases. Price $3 a year^ We have received 
o. 1, of vol. 4, of this spirited sla excellent period- 
ical, commencing a new series. It is arrayed in a new 
and handsome dress, and does great credit to its enter- 
prising publisher. Dr. Philips, the junior editor, is 
one of our own most valued contributors, and it afibrda 
VM mat pleasure to bear witness to his and Mr. North's 
abilities in the conduct of a paper which is doing great 
good at the south-west, m advancing the science and a 
more enlightened practice of agriculture in that highly 
Aivoied ref^oQ. We wish the South Western Farmer 
the success it richly merits, and will gladly receive 
■iibaciiptioiis tot it nt this oAce. In rotam^ both 



ton will please consider themselves duly appointed 
agents of the American Agriculturist, and we respect- 
fully request all other editors thus to act for us. 

A Pbactical Tbbatise on Humanity to Honxt 
Bbbs : or. Directions for the Management of Honey 
Bees, upon an improved and Humane Plan, by whicn 
the lives of Bees may be preserved, and abundance of 
Honey of a superior quality be obtained. By Edward 
Townley. For sale by Saxton & Miles. 162 pages. 
Price «K) cents. Any one desirous of learning all 
about bees cannot do better than purchase Mr. Town- 
ley's little book, or give him a call in Canal street, 
wnere he keeps an extensive apiary, 

CftABb's Ekolish Synomymxs, with copious Illus- 
trvtjons and explanations, drawn from the best writers. 
A new edition, enlarged. By Qeorg/o Crabb, M. A. 
Published by Harper and Brothers, 82 Clifi^st, New 
York. In one volume, double columns^ 8vo., 595 pases. 
Price $2,37. This book holds the same distinguished 
rank among the Dictionaries of Synonymes, as Web- 
ster's or Johnson's great works do amons defining dic- 
tionaries. In this last edition, the author has made 
some striking improvements, arran^ng the words in a 
scientific manner, arising' from their alliance in sense, 
or from the general nature of thesubjects ; thus affbrd- 
infif the advantage of a better connected explanation of 
terms, more at less allied to each other. At the same 
time, the purpose of reference is more fully answered 
by an index so copious, that the reader noay immedi- 
ately turn to the particular article sought for. We 
thiiuc he has eminently succeeded in his plan. Every 
student of the English language, and all who aim to be 
correct and perepicuous writers^ should have this ex- 
cellent work lying on their taUe for constant refer- 
ence. 

Eclectic Maoazibx. A selection from the best 
Foreign Periodicals. By Professor Agnew. Published 
monthly by Leavitt, Trow & Co., 194 Broadway, N Y. 
Price $6,00 a year, or $5,00 in advance. The selec- 
tions for this Magazine are admirable, giving at a com- 
paratively trifling sum the cream of foreign literature. 

Repobtop the Commissioneb of Patents foe 
1844. This is a Docu ment of 520 pages, 8 vo., in which 
Mr. Ellsworth has brought together a much larger 
amount of information bearing upon Agriculture than 
in any previous report It is a work of great labor and 
value, and every intelligent farmer should make it a 
point to possess nimself of it. Several of the articles are 
<iuite elaborate, particularly those of present pressing 
interest, like the disease in potatoes, and preparation of 
provisions for the English market We shall endeavor 
to give a ^nopsis of this Report in our next, and in the 
meanwhife we heartily recommend its perusal to all 
interested in the advancement of agriculture and the 
arts. 

M'Cullooh's Unxvxbsal Gazettxsk. A Diction- 
ary, Creograpbical, Statistical, and Historical, of the va- 
rious Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects 
in the World, by J. R. M' Culloch, Esq. In which the I 
articles relating to the United States nave been great- 
ly multiplied and extended, and adapted to the present 
condition of the country, and to the wants of its citi- 
zens. By Daniel Haskell, A. M. Illustrated with 
seven large maps. Published by Harper 3c Brothers, 
83 Cliff St, New York. In two volumes, double col- 
umns, imperial octavo, of over 1 1 O0pa«es each. Price, 
handftomely bound, $0,50. Mr. M* Culloch k known u§ 
one of the most able, indefiitigabfe, and accurate writ* 
en on Geography, Commercial Statistics, hc^ &c., in 
England ; and in his Dictionary before us, with the 
additions of Air. Haskell, the Messrs. Haopers have pre- 
sented the American public later and more reUabte 
infimnation on the subjects of which it treats, than 
can be finuid uk any other book we know ixtaa^ it 
doable its pricer 
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ReckntImpkovements IK Arts, Manufactures, 
AKD Mines, being a Supplement to his Dictionary. 
By Andrew Ure, M. D. Illustrated with 190 engrav- 
ings. D. Appleton, & Co., 200 Broadway, pp. 304 
Price $1.50. This is an admirable supplement to Ure's 
great work, and brings down all improvements iu Arts 
to the present day. In this we find an able article of 
12 pages, on the different kinds of Guano, with elabo- 
rate and exact analyses of them. Caoutchouc (India 
Rubber) is treated at length. Bread, with illustrations 
of an improved bakery, interested us much; new light 
is thrown on Fuel, while Flax, Tobacco, Tea, Stear- 
ine, Silk, Chocolate, Coffee, and many other things 
relating to agriculture, are more or less considered. 
The Dictionary proper contains 1340 pages, and is il- 
lustrated with 1241 cuts. Price $5,00, or with Supple- 
ment, $6,50. 

Bramde^s Encyclopedia op Science, Litera- 
ture, AND Art : Comprising the History, Description, 
and Scientific Principles of every branch of human 
knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all 
the Terms in general use. Edited by W. T. Brande : 
Illustrated by numerous engravings on wood. Pub- 
lished by Haiper & Brothers, 82 Cliff st. New York, 
pp. 1352, double columns, imperial octavo. Price, 
nandsomely bound, $4,00. In editing this Encyclope- 
dia, Mr. Brande has been assisted by the most eminent 
men in Great Britain ; and among these we find the 
names of Cauver, Gwilt, Loudon, M'Culloch, Gallo- 
way, Raper, Merivale, and Owen. Such are the mer- 
its of this able work, that it immediately became a 
standard authority. It contains a large amount of 
matter in a very condensed and concise form, embrac- 
ing all that is known on the subjects of which it treats, 
up to the present year. As a Dictionary of reference, 
tnere is nothing equal to it. 

Rural Ecomoht in its Relations with Che- 
mistry, Physics, and Meteorology; or Chemistry 
applied to Agriculture. By J. B. Boussingault. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction and Notes by Geotge Law. 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, pp.507. Price 
$1,50. The subjects are, Vegetable Physiology and the 
chemical constitution of its substances ; Saccharine 
Fruits, and Juices : Soils ; Manures ; Rotation of Crops ; 
Feeding of Animals ; Animal Origin ; Economy of An- 
imals ; Stock in general and its production of Manure ; 
Fattening of Domestic stock ; and Meteorological con- 
siderations. All these subjects, with their various con- 
nections, are treated by the author in a clear, able, and 
satisfactory manner, and the i}hilosophy of the whole 
matter considered in its relation and applicability to 
Agriculture. The work is the fruit of a long life of study 
and experiment, and its perusal will aid the farmer 
greatly m obtaining a practical and scientific know- 
kdge of his profession. 

Blackwood's Magazine. An exact fac-simile of 
the Edinburgh Edition, reprinted by Leonard Scott & 
Co., 112 Fulton St. N. Y. Price $3.00 a year. We see 
that Professor Wilson and Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer 
are contributors to the February number. It is racy, 
witty, and brilliant, and altogether the best British 
Magazine issued. 

Acknowlrdoxknts.— To Alexander M'Donald, 
Esq., for the Shield at Eufaula, containing the address, 
marked, of the Barbour Co. Ag. Society, to the Presi- 
dent of the Alabama State Ag. Society, on the subject 
of growing less cotton. We need scarce add that we 
agree entirely in its cogent reasoning. To the Plant- 
er's Banner for a wwrk^ article, " Fanning at Attaka- 
pas." It is admirable, and Mr. Murphy deserves high 
praise for setting so good an example. As soon as we 
can get up to our correspondence on hand, that has 
been knocking hard at our door for admission dnnng 
the past three months, we mean to copy it 
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PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, MARCH 24, 1845L 

ASH£d,PoC8, perlOOlbs. $3 75 to $4 00 

Pearls, do. 4 25 ** 4 38 

n ALE ROPE Mh. 6 •* 9 

KARK.Qucreltron, ton, 33 50 *' 25 00 

BEANS, White, bush. 125 ** 150 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, lb. 98 ** 31 

BOLT ROPE, do. 12 « 13 

liONES, ground bash. 35 ** 40 

HRfSTLES. AmaricaB, lb. 25 ** & 

BUTTER, Table, do. 15 " 18 

Shipping, do. 8 ** 12 

CANDLES, filtonld, Tallow do. « IS 

Sperm do.' 25 « 38 

Stearine, do. 20 <■ 2S 

CHEESE, do. 4 ** 8 

COAL, Anthracite, 2000 lbs. 5 00 *' 6 00 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 11 «< 12 

COTTON do. 5 " 10 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp, .... yard, 14 " U 

American Flax, do. 16 " 17 

FEATHERS lb. 27 « 31 

FLAX, American, do. 7 ** 8 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bbl. 4 50 " 4 8S 

Fancy, do. 5 00 ** 5 GS 

Southern do. 4 50 ^ 4 88 

Richmond City Mills, do. 5 50 << 5 75 

Rye do. 3 00 *• 3 12 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western bush. 1 00 " 1 05 

Southern, do. 1 00 ** 105 

Rye, do. 68 « 70 

Com, Northern do. 4B ** so 

Southern, do. 44 '^ 4fi 

Barley, * do. 56 " SB 

Oats, Northern, do. 29 ** 30 

Southern, do. 84 ** 2G 

GUANO, 100 lbs. 200 " 2 50 

HAY do. 33 " 40 

HEMP, Russia, clean ton, 205 00 *« 210 00 

American, water-rotted, do. 105 00 " 185 00 

American, dew-rotted do. 75 00 ** 125 00 

HIDES, Dry Southern, lb. *< n 

HOPS, lb. 13 " 15 

HORNS, 100. 2 00 " 8 50 

LEAD, lb. 3| " 4 

Sheetandbar, do. 4 ** 41 

MEAL, Corn, bbl. 2 44 " 2 T? 

Com hhd. 1175 " 12 00 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, gal. 30 ** 3| 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 16 « 31 

NAVAL STORES— Tar, bbL 1 50 " l 56 

Pitch, do. 80 ** 100 

Roain, da 55 « T9 

Turpentine, do. 2 75 " 3 25 

Spirits Turpentine, Southern, gal. 38 ** m 

OIL, Linseed, American, do. T3 ** 75 

Castor, do. 65 " 70 

Xard do. 55 « 63 

OILCAKE, lOOlbs. 1 00 •« 

PEAS, Field, bosh. 1 25 *« 1st 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton, 2 50 » 2 09 

Ground, In bbis.. of3S01bs. 1 12 *< 1 ss 

PROVISIONS-Beef, Mess, bbl. 6 00 « sS 

Prime, do. 4 50 " 530 

Smoked, ...lb. 5 •« 7 

Rounds, la pickle,, .do. 3 *' 5 

Pork,Men, bbl. 8 75 « 13 QO 

, Prime, do. 6 50 " 8 12 

Lard, lb. « «* 71 

Bacon sides. Smoked, d«». 3I *< 4I 

InnlcUe, do. 3 " 4 

Hams. Smoked, do. 6 ** u 

Pickled, do. 4 •* 7 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 4 « c 

Pickled, do. 3 *< 4 

WOE,. lOOlbs. 3 00 « 3 50 

SALT,. sack, 1 35 « 145 

Common, bush. 20 ** 30 

SEEDS-^lover, ^ lb. M *' 7 

Timothy,.. ff 7 bush. 10 00 " 12 00 

FUucrough, do. 10 00 •* 1150 

clean, do. 12 00 ** 12 SS 

SODA, Ash, oont'g 80 percent soda,... .lb. 3 *< 3| 

Sulphate Soda, ground, ..do. 1 *' -7 

SUGAR, New Orleans, do. 54" 8 

SUMAC, American, ton. 25 00 ** 97 50 

TALLOW, lb*. 8*" I 

TOBACCO da M " t 

WHISKEY, American, gal. »* " fls 

WOOL,Sanmy, Tib. 45 « S 

Merino, do. 35 «* 45 

Half-bloodf do. 30 *< 35 

ConoiOB,... ••...•• 4^ 25 ** 10 
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N£W YORK * ATXIiE HEARKBT—March U, 

At Market, ISESQ Beef Cattle (730 fn»m the South), 800 Sheep 
and Lamb:!, and 80 Cows and Calvesr 

Pricks.— Beef Cattle, In conMquence of the Increased sapply, 
are a little cheaper, and we qnute ^.00 to 96.50, with a few extra 
at $7.00— left 3 30. 

Cows AND Calves.— AH sold at last week*s rates. 

:^HKKF— We continU3 to qtiote at 9^*75 to $4.50. 

Hat Is very plenty and dull at 5Ua56 cents lor loose, by the load. 

RcMAKXs.— w9«Jk«« quite dull. Cotton hM ndvonced from ^ to ^ 
a ctsiii per U. sines the arrival of the Cambria, and a heavy 
business has been done in it the past week. Bxport from the 
United States since 1st September last, 980,434 bales ; same time 
last year, 5>i0,0S0 ; same time year before, 1,143,610. Iron, Mo- 
lasses, Sugar, and Pork have advanced. Bsef, Cheese, Lard, 
Butter, Rtca, and Tabaeeo, quite firnK Other aitleles continue 
without change. 

Moneff is plenty at 6 1^7 per cent. 

Stocks have fiillen a little under the agitation of the annexa- 
tion of Texas. 

Tke fVeatker has been mild the past month, with the exception 
of a week or ten days. It is now quite warm again, and every 
appearance of an early season. We understand tliat the crops 
south of lu look very promising. 

Busmess Oentrally has opened quite brisk. 



Answers to Corrbspondknts. — d., Z. B. Wakeman, W. D., 
John P. Norton, G. L. Coclirtll, John Lewis, A. Beatty, J. £. 
Teschemacher, B. C. 1)., Edmund Rntfin, and One of the 
Boys, are received and shall have place in our next. We have 
the Prize List for the next Annual Show of the N. Y. State Ar. 
Society in type, but it is unavoidably crowdod out to make room 
lor other matter. It shall appear in our next. 



REWARD'S SEED SOWEa. 

This machine is a new and superior invention, and answers to 
sow most kinds of seeds with great accuracy and despatch. Price 
•10. For sale by A. B. ALLEN, 305 Broadway. 

#- 

PnEIIIIUIVI £AGIiE, SUH-HOIL, AND OTHJER 

P1.0WS. 

The subscriber havii^been appointed sole agent in this city for 
the sale of the celebrated Premium Plows, made by Rubles, 
Nonrse fc Mason, of Worcester, Massachusetts, now offers them 
at the manufdciorers' home prices. They are calculated alike 
for tlie Northern Farmer and Southern Planter, and embrace all 
varieties. Price from $3 50 to $11 50. 

The great number of premiums which these plows have ob- 
tained at the nuMt important plowlng-matches, and the universal 
satisfaction they have given wherever Introduced, render It unne- 
cessary to particularise their merits. They are made of the best 
materials, are highly finished, and combine light weight and easy 
draught, with creat strength and durability. Though tlie first 
price la higher than the common kinds, they do their work in so 
saperior a manner, and with a dratlght so much easier for the 
team, that they are universally preferred where known. It has 
been proved, that a single paU of oxen, horses, or good mules 
attached to the Eagle plow. No. 1, In anv reasonably ftiable soil, 
will easily turn a fhrrow of 6 inches (teep by 13 inches wide. 
In addition to the above good qualities, being made of the best 
materials and highly finished, these plows last much longer than 
the comm«m kind ; they are consequently much the cheapest in 
the end. 

SUPERIOR HAND AND HORSE CULTIVATORS. 
Theee are made at the same manufactory. Price 93 to f 6 50. 

JNEW AND IMPROVED DRILUN6 MACHINE. 
This la calculated for sowing all kinds of seeds. Price 910. 

aTb, ALLEN, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 



KOTEY'S SfiEDJLIIfG STRA1¥BBRRT. 

Of which the laxgest berries are ftom five to six inches in clr- 
camference, and their quality not surpassM. See Magazine of 
Hortlcaltara, and Agricultural papers generally. 

For sale by Philetns Phillips, Bllddletown Point, N. J. Annto : 
John Moore, No. 31 Fulton street, New York ; Henry A. Dreer, 
97 Chestnut street, Philadelphia: Payne and Gregory, Lynch- 
borgh, Va. ; T. M. Hunt, Auburn, N. Y. ; S. O. Loomts, Windsor, 
C6nn. ; Thomas T. Bleyler, Bordentown, N. J. ; D. C. (voodale, 
Chimney Point, Vt ; J. B. Aekerman, Gothen, N. Y. ; Jesse O. 
IMasoway, Richmond, N. Y. ; H. J. Sickles, Albion, N. Y. ; Joee- 

Shas Shann, Rahway, N. J. ; B. P. Winant, Roesvllle, N. Y. ; 
acob W. Dillon, Kingston. N. Y. ; Wightman and Turner, New 
Ijondon, Conn. ; Charles Raymond, New Canaan, Conn. ; M. A. 
Santon, Norfolk, Va. 

The plants ordered by agents will be forwarded with the vtroost 
panctiiallty at such times as to reach their destination on the Ist, 
j5th, and ^tli April. Purchasers, therefore, by giving the agents 
their orders seasonably, with reference to the alrave dates, eaa be 
leluly to receive their plants immediately on their airival, while 
fteah stnd in good order. 

A sheet containing particular direcUons fOt the cultivation of 
this and other varieties of the Strawberry (chiefly extracts from 
the Magazine of Horticulture, published at Boston), is fVurnished 
smtaitonsly i^ith the plants icid. Price ofPlants, tipper 100. 

Febmary, 1845. alSl 



PERUVIAN GCAIV^ 

The subscriber will keep constantly on haninrar sale in large or 
small quantities, the best quality genuine Peruvian Guano. 
Price in single bags, containing from 135 to 175 lbs., i\ cts. per lb. 

** over half a ton to one ton, ^ ** " 

**^ ovor one ton to five tons, sl '* " 

The Peruvian Guano is Worth ntatindoiMe the African, as vrill 
be seen by the diflbrent chemical analysis ; and this is more pa^ 
ticularly proved by actual experiments by farmers on difierent 
crops. 

uuano is the cleanest and most convenient manure known, and 
espocially recommends itself for the garden and conservatory, 
being free from weeds, always ready at hand, and very easy to 
be applied. A. B. ALLEN, 805 Broadway. 

IMPORTED ENOU8H\lRA88 8EED8, &c. 

J. M. THORBURN 9l CO., 15 John street, New York, have 
received by late arrivals flrora England, a variety of the most im- 
proved Grass Seeds, cultivated by the fiuniers of Yorkshire, Nor- 
thumberland, and Devonshire, which will be found worthy a 
trial. Among several sorts are the following : 

Oynoswms crittatus (Crested Dog*s Tail Grass), excellent for 
sheep, producing upwards of 6,000 lbs. to the acre. 50 cents per 
quart. 

FUtnea pratensia (Meadow Fescue), for horses, cattle, and 
sheep— produces very eariy in the Spring. 35 cents per quarL 

Festuca toliaeca (Oarnel-Uke Fescae Grass), possessing all the 
valuable properties of Rye Grass and few of its defects ; its pro- 
duce is larger; it springs earlier and improves by age— well adapt- 
ed for meadows which are periodically overflowed. 35 cents per 
quart 

Fitstuca ovina (Sheep*s Fescue.) Llnnieus affirms that sheep 
have no relish for hills and heaths that are destitute of this grass. 
37^ cents per quart. 

Poa nemoralis (Wood Meadow Grass.) Its early growth In the 
Spring, and its remarkably fine succulent and nutritive herbage, 
recommend it strongly for admission into the company of the su- 
perior permanent grasses. 37^ cents per quart. 

Poa trioialis (Roughish Meadow Gra«is), most valuable for moist 
rich soils and sheltered situations. Oxen, horses, and sheep have 
a marked partiality for it. "25 cents per quart. 

Poa pratensis (smooth Stalked Meadow Grass), not less valua- 
ble than P. trivlalis, earlier la leaf, and will thrive with less 
moisture. 35 cents per quart. 

Also, 300 lbs. Midder Sood, crop 1844, 91 per lb. The tract of 
Gasparln, on the treatment of Madder, gratis. 

Multicole Rye, a native of Poland, will grow in the usual soil 
suited to Rye ; its produce is wonderflii on light soils. 13| cents 
per lb. 

Spurry^ well adapted for poor sandy soils, and very rapid 
growth. 35 cents per lb. See Report of Commissioner of Pa- 
tents. 

White French Field Carroty superior to all others. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, of Vermont, raised last season 1,900 bushels on a half acre, 
and found them superior to all other carrots for stock. Price 91 
per lb. ,' 2 lbs. to an acre. 

Essex Spring Wheat, 93.50 per bushel. 

£ar/y Prince Albert Psm— ready in eight weeks— 50 cents per 
quart ; with every variety of Garden Seeds that can be procured. 

SAfiE OF FVIil. BliOOOED NOBKEAN 

HORSES. 

The subscriber having relinquished ftnnlng, will ofibr at pub- 
lic vendue, at his farm in Moorestown, Burlington county. New 
Jersey, nine miles from Philadelphia, on Tuesday, the 90th of 
May next, his entire stock of Normam Horses, consisting of two 
imported Stallions, " Diligence " and "Buonaparib ;** two import- 
ed mares — three fiill-blooded stud oglts, one, two and four yean 
old— two full-blooded Fillies, three and four years old— two Fll- 
Ites by ** DUieence,'* firom a half-blood Canaduin Mare, three and 
four years old, and one Filly four years old, by Diligence," fh>m a 
well bred English Mare, broke and kind to harness. 

The undersigned deems it unnecessary to speak at large of the 
qualities of these horses, so much having been said of this par- 
ticular Importation (which Is believed to be the only one ever 
made to the United States), in all the principal Agricultural pa- 
pers. In a few words, they are the Canada Horse, on a larger 
scale, combining the form, activity and hardihood of that well 
known race, with greater size and strength. " Diligence *' has 
been a remarkably succeuful Stallion ; he Itas been exhibited at 
the Fahrs of the Pennsylvania and New York Agricultural Socle* 
tlM, where he was not entitled to compete for the premiums, bat 
received the highest encomiums from the Committees. At the 
fUr of the American Institute, in New York City, in October last, 
he received the Silver Medal of the Institute. 

It is expected that a large number of the Colts of ** Diligence *' 
will be on the ground on the day of sale, some of which, no 
doubt, may be purchased. EDWARD HARRIS. 

Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. > 



March 15th, 1845. 
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I>EER FOR SALE. 

Two young Deer, a buck and doe, for sale, perfectly tamei 
Price S75, deuvered caged, on board a steamboat at Albany. ' 
AddTBM, A. L. LINN, Schenectady, 

al It • ot A. B. ALLEN, New Yock. 
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EXTciNfiyi^ SALE OF IMPaOVED S.iORT 

Having become overstocked, I find myself under the necowUy, 
for the tint time, of publicly oirorhtg my c itile for itale : nad that 
the opportunity to purchase fine unlmai i intiy be m!ide the more 
inviting, I propose to put in my kntirb ukrd— such a herd of 
• improved Short Horns as has never before been otf.ired by any 
indlvidu.il in this country. The sale will embrace about fifty 
animais, Bulls, Cow^s and Heifers; all cither Imported, or the im- 
mediate descendants of those which were so, and of perfect |>cdi- 
} ree. Those imported were from several of the best stocks in 
Jingland, selected either by myself or my friends. 
• It is sometimes the practice at sales of this kind, where the in- 
terest involved is considerable, for the proprietor to protect him- 
self by bye bidders, or someother kind of management, or for the 
owner to stop the sale if offers do not come up to hUi expectations 
or the requirements of his interest. Such practices have a ten- 
dency to lessen the interest in public sales of this character, es- 
pecially with those who cannot attend without considerable per- 
sonal inconvenience. But in this case, assurances are given that 
BO disappointment shall arise to the company from either of the 
causes mentioned, and a good degree of confidence is felt that 
there will be no dissatisfaction from the character of the cattle 
themselves. They shall all be submitted to the company, and 
sold at such prices as they choose to give, without any covert 
machinery, effort, or understanding with any person ; reserving 
to myself only the privilege of bidding openly on three or four 
animals, which shall first be designated. This reservation is 
made that I may not get entirely out of the stock of some particu- 
lar families which I lilghly esteem, and that could not (ifobably 
be replaced. 

A mil catalogue will be prepared and inserted in the May num- 
ber of the Cultivator. 

The sale will take place at Moant Hone, one mile south of the 
city of Albany, on Wednesday, the S5th day of June next, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. £. P. PRENTICE. 

Mount Hcpet n$ar JUboMgt March 15, 1845. 

3t 

fiCr As the subscriber intends being present at the above sale.^ 
he respectfblly tenders his services to snch of his friends as wish 
to purchase from this herd, and who may find It inconvenient to 
attend personally to bid. Any instructions they please to give 
Um as to choice of animals and prices at which to purchase, 
theymay-ddpend upon being faithrully executed. Mr. Prentice is 
a genUeqian of honor and integrity, and whatever Is stated above 
about his entire herd being sold strictiy as advertised, the public 
may depend upon will be done. 

A. B. ALLEN, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 

— ■ ■ ■ I ■■ — — -^« ■ ■ I ■ I ■ ■■■^1. , ■ — — ^.^l^l^^— ^^M^^^ll^ 

NEW AND mPROTED POUDRETTE. 

Made by the Lodl Manufltctnring Co., maj be had at the office 
of the Company, No. 43 Liberty Street, New York, or at their 
Factory on the Hackensack River, in New Jersey, or by letter, 
pott paidj addressed to " PreoidaU qf the Lodi Manufaetwrin^ 
Co., New York," or ttom the several agents who advertise it for 
sale, in the country. 

Terms, Cash on DeUverf.—Fat one Barrel, $9; 8 do., fS.SO; 
3 do., $5 : 4 do., and up to fi, at 91.67 each ; 7 do., $1.50, is $10.50 ; 
and 91.50 per Barrel for any neater quantity— delivered at any 
wharf or ]dace in the City of New York, free of expense. 

The Company have now on hand several thousand barrels of 
their new and impvoved article, composed of night soil, com- 
pounded with various other substances, every one of which Is a 
good manure by Itself. 

The Poudrette made by this Company, is dlfl^nt from that 
made by any other concArn in Europe or America. It contains no 
raw-peat, tatt, or meadow mud, or any other inert substance ; it 
is not like the old fashioned Poudrette, which wUl generally only 
last for a single erop, btit its efihcts will last for years. It has 
been tried extensively (or the last 3 years on Long island, In Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and elsewhere, and has answered to such a 
degree, that already a very large increased demand for the next 
season has been manifest^ 

If used according to diroUionSi it will be found aceording to 
oxperimaUo which have been made, to possess the following pro- 
perties:— 

1st. It is qniefcer in its opemtion upon vegetable matter than 
any oUtor Poudrotte or other filanure. It has ripened com tat 
table use in 00 da^ and will ripen other crops several weeks 
sooner. 

Sd. It is more fertilising ; and its fruetifying Powers are greater 
as proved by the increased yield ; Its effects are lasting, and by 
Its powers of attraction, it absorbs frmn the atmosphere, hnmidi- 
ty, ammonia, carbonic acid, and nitrogen, and retains their fer- 
ttUsinf properties, giving them out only as VMetatiim requires 
them for nutrition, thereby obviating the eobeu of a long 
drought. 

8d. It will be ftond to be the richiest, cheapest, and best ma- 
wue now in use. It mmms U l^hor, itg whoto cm(, in comparison 
%ltti the labor attending banmrd manure. 

40. Potatoes BManred with Poodietle, are not mlj^ t» Rot, 
or oHmt diieMe, M wtaHinuttnd wttk iNmyant maaiirB. 

• fl3L 



AUaoRA ao&icuijTUraij institute. 

This Institution, recently organised, is located on a farm of over 
900 acres, lying in and directly adjjoining the village of Aurora, oa 
the eajtt bink of Cayuga lake, In Cayuga county. New York. 16 
miles from Auburn, by stage, and IS miles South from Cayogs 
Bridge and the Auburn and Rochester Railroad, by stesmbosl 
direct, in summer. 

Its design is to afford every facility for young men to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the principles of A^i- 
cultuml science, and their judicious application to prscticsi Hits- 
bindry; and particulariy to afford young men from oar iarsr 
towns the most favorable advantages for preparing theniael««9 
for Agricultural pursuits. 

TeroM 9150 a year, payable quarterly In advance. No persoa 
under fourteen years of age will, as a general rule, be reoeiTci 
Apply to B. R. McUvhine, 44 Great Jones St., New York, or Kev. 
W. Roosevelt, 413 Broome st. A. R. ALLEN, SOS Broadway. 
CHARLES C. YOUNG, A. M., Proprietor and Principal 
Alsxandbr Thompson, A. M., M D., Lecturer on 

Botany. Goology, Agricultural Chemirtry, fcc. 
Davu Thomas, Visitor and Adviser. 

March 18. 1845. al It* 

EXOTIC, NURSERY, AND HORTICULTVRaZ 

GARDENS, 

Ftutkingy L. £, near New York. 
The subscribers having estiblished a Nursery with the abor* 
title, with the determination of conducting it In the very be: 
manner In all Its departments, offer for sale, at moonakU vrieuA 
edeet variety of 

FBUIT AND OBNAMBNTAL TREBSy 
Hardy Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, Grape Vines of all the best 
kinds, superior Strawberries, Fastolff Raspberry, Gooseberries, ke 
BULBS AND TUBEBS, SUFBBB OABNATIOBS, 

DAHLIAS, &)6. 

Aim A MOST KXTBNSIVE AMD CUOICB CObLBCTIOH Of 

OBBEN.S0DBE AND STOVB PLANTS^ 
Embracing everything new and beautiful in that department, per- 
sonally selected In Europe during the past auauiMr, of 
ROSES AJTD CAMELLIAS. 
We have a very choice collection of the former, fhll 1 JOO n- 
rleties, and of the latter nearly 300, all in fine order. 

Catalogues of the above will be sent gratis to all aiqilkaaB. 
poet paidt and every order promptly executed. FhMB ankaevD 
correspondents, a remittance, draft, or satlsfitctory reteeece ci 
pectod. VALE 4t 00. 

{t^ Such papers as we send the above advertiaeineat to nul 
ed, will please give it three Insertions, and send bill to this > 
al3t 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Thx pablishers of the American Agricalturisl pn 
sent their complitaenls to their Bubecrlbera, and i 
answer to the question daily asked, why their paprra 
are not sent, intortn them, that the terms of paynmt 
t'n advance bave not been complied with, ui many 
instances, where adonting tbe adyice of friends. ''"' 
paper has been sent before pre-payment, it has ■ 
more to collect the bills than they were wonh ; and 
in others, payment has been meanly evaded, or, for 
some trifling or unjust cause, totally refused — again, 
oa a few oecasjons where renewals were declined, 
(be nambers wobid be sent back so mudlaled as to 
be worthless. The publishers are disposad to con' 
duct their paper on the most liberal terms possible . 
but their readers will at once see that bo long as the 
BubscriptioD is continued at the low price of only one 
dollar a year, the whole of this little earn would be 
absorbed by the trouble and loss attending collections. 
For this reason they respectfully say, that they can- 
not continue sending the paper hereafter unless the 
teims of payment inadrance tie strictly complied with 
— and in adhering to th«i'i rule, tbe subscriptions being 
so numerous, it would give them a great deal of ex- 
Ira trouble to make any exceptions whaterer. It is 
hoped now that (bis explanation will be saliafactory 
to all concerned. The publishers have the pleasure 
of adding, that iheir subscription list has been stea- 
dily on Ifle increase since the first start of the Agri- 
culiuiiM, and that its prospects were never so flatter- 
ing as at Ibis moment ; and it will be their constant 
endeSiVor, both in its matter and embellishments, to 
make it more and more worthy tbe patronage of the 
public Tbey do not think it worth while to indulge 
in grandiloquent boasts, but prefer to let (heir work 
speak for itself, certain that its intrinsic merlls will 
more highly commend it than anything they 
in ita praise. Such has baen the demand idr 



IT the pre- 



sen! volume, that two editions of the first numlieni 
bave already been exhaneted, and we sbatl be com- 
pelled this month to go to press with a third. 

CDLTORE OF POTATOES. 
ank tbe potato crop in tbe United Stales 
before wheat, and second only to (hat of com. aa 
constituting the food of the people and thwr domea> 
''c stock. How important tten that the crop be a 
,iod one. We are not going to write an article now 
upon Ibe particular culture of potatoes, as ereiy him- 
understands that sufficiently well for genenJ pur- 
poses ; but shall merely content ourselves with a few 
the subject by way of guarding gainst tha 



there is no douDt in oar mind, that the appUcalioll 
of fresh barnyard manures and animal matter of any 
kind has a tendency to increase it ; and we woidd 
therefore avoid the use of (hem on this crop for a 

leasons, till the rot had in some measure disap- 
peared, and apply tbe manure chiefly to grass and 
com. For the potato' crop, then, we would ploW up 
a sod just after the giass had well started, and this, 
with the application of a little plaster, ashes, or 

} on the hills near the stalks after the first time 

g, will be BuBicienlly rich to produce a good 
crop. Potatoes raised on a sod are sweeter, more 
' itiouB, and mealy, than those raised by the di- 
application of rank maaures. Crops grown by 
the latter method are almost invariably watery, and 
tangy — are eaten with disguet, and have little nutri- 
ment in them. The best lasted potatoes we ever 
raised, and the largest crop obtained,' were pro- 
duced on a piece of sod where the grass had nen 
ntled to grow up till the first week in Juna ft 

then turned over dat, rblled, and harrawad 
length wiM with the fnntnre, aad the rowa maiknd on 
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three feet apart with a light one horse plow, running 
three inches deep, heing careful not to disturb the 
sod. The seed was chosen of a medium size, drop- 
ped six inches apart in the row, and covered two 
inches deep with hoes. It was a field of about ten 
acres. No grass sprung up on it, and very few 
weeds were seen during the season. Just before the 
potato vines bloomed, a single horse plow was pass- 
ed down and up each row, throwing the dirt to the 
vines, the men following with hoes and rapidly hill- 
ing them. In the fall they were dug with the plow, 
when the sod was found completely rotted, and pul- 
verised beautifully. No doubt the unmolested growth 
of spring grass facilitated the decomposition of the 
sod, and added to the growth of the potatoes. The 
season was rather a wet one, which accelerates 
decomposition; had it been dry the sod would 
not have decomposed so well. The first week in 
June is sufficiently early to plant potatoes for win- 
ter and spring use. We have planted as late as 
the 3d of July and got fair crops, when a warm 
autumn followed; but this is too late for this climate, 
and we cannot recommend the practice. Early pota- 
toes should be planted in April. Some think plant- 
ing unripe seed prevents the rot. 

Caution in the Use of Guano. — ^This manure, 
especially the Peruvian, is found to be so powerful, 
that it must be used with great caution. Any plant 
that it touches in a raw state k will surdy kill ; and 
it bums the leaves of everything which is watered 
by its solution. The safest mode of application is 
thus: Mix it in alternate layers, under cover where 
the rain cannot get at it, with ten or twenty times its 
quantitfr of any fine light, easily pulverized soil. 
£et it lie thus a week or ten days, or as much longer 
as one ^pleases. The soil with which it is mixed 
attracts and partially absorbs its most powerful salts. 
When it is wished to use this compost, toss it over 
carefully and mix it well. It may then be sown 
broadcast upon grass and grain ; put in the hill with 
com, potatoes, melons, &c., &c. ; or around any crop 
immediately after the first time hoeing, and again just 
before the crop fruits. For a solution of guano, put 
one ounce only to a gallon of water, and then water 
carefully around and not on the plants. For steeping 
fiOBds previous to planting, four ounces may be 
enough for a gallon of water; though some say they 
have used a pound to a gallon with impunity. The 
African not being quite as strong as the Peruvian, 25 
to 50 per cent, more of it may he used, according to 
the value of its anidysis. 

'^ Mr. Prentice's Sale of Short Horn Cattle. — 
In this Number of our paper we give a complete 
cataloette of this superior herd of cattle. It will be 
seen Uiat every animal Mr. Prentice owns is put in, 
and the sale will be positive, without reservation, let 
the animals bring what ti^ev may. There was never 
Buch an opportunity offered before in this country to 
obtain choice animals ; and to sell without reserve, 
we believe, has never been done in England. As we 
intend bein^ present at the sale, we offer our services 
in puichasmg for such of our friends as may find 
it inconvenient to attend and bid for themselves. 
Any instructions they may please to give as to choice 
of animals, and prices at which to purchase, they 
may depend upon being &uthf ully executed. 



RAISING PORK. 
Evert farmer knows full well that if he has to 
winter his pigs, even in the most fertile of com 
countries, and cannot get over three cents per pound 
for the pork, he is losing money; how important 
then that he keeps such a breed of swine, and feeds 
them so well, that he can bring the pigs, dropped early 
in the spring, to weigh from 200 to 300 lbs., in De- 
cember and January. Let people say what they will 
about the necessity of having old hogs to make a 
thick cut of clear pork on the ribs for packing, we 
know this is all gammon. We have seen many a 
pig fed well from his birth, that would weigh full 
250 lbs., and cut four inches thick of clear pork on 
his sides, at nine to ten months old ; and have heard 
of othere weighing 300 lbs., and cutting h^e inches. 
Now this is all that is necesssuy for the navy or Bos- 
ton fishermen, and more than is desirable by consum- 
ers in general. Our best market for pork is England, 
and the people there prefer it from hogs weighing not 
over 175 to 200 lbs., and like the lean well mixed with 
the fat We would never winter anything but breeders 
of the swine family, and the moment the pigs were 
dropped we would comnoence shoving them with 
feed till ready for the knife. The &nner who pur- 
sues this course will make from 30 to 60 per cent 
more on his pork than those who winter their spring 

E'gs. As for autumn pigs, we would not have tnem. 
et the sows breed but once a year.i 
Three or four yeara ago we prophesied that the low 
price of pork would soon make it scarce, and now it 
is a fact ; and by and by, when choice hoots will be 
wanted to improve the breed, they cannot be bad, for 
our farmere are growing careless again in their stock, 
and breeding helter skelter in every direction. A pig 
is gdting to be a pis once more with them — ^loog 
noae oi short— sharp back or round. We advise all 
those who have good hogs to keep them so. Donl 
sell and fat the best, keep them for breeders, and fat 
and sell the poorest In this way one will he con- 
tinually improving, and in any event he will have a 
good breed ou hand, always ready for his own use 
and the benefit gf a careless neighbor. 

PLANT NEITHER TOO CLOSE NOR TOO 

FAR APART. 
There is a happy medium in all things, which it 
behooves a good farmer to study in planting his va- 
rious crops. If he plants too far apart, weeds are 
more certain to take the place of the crop, and he 
does not get that return from his land and labor 
which he should do. On the contrary, if he plants 
too close, there is a continued straggle between the 
roots of the plants for their food below ground, and 
their branches and leaves for pure air, and an oppor- 
tunity of absorbing nourishment from it above ground. 
The consequence is, that the roots get dry and sticky, 
and the leaves soft, moist, and weak ; they become 
unhealthy, are covered with mould, or are destroyed 
by insects. For this reason we are much opposed to 
sowine; anything broadcast which can be drilled. 
Corn K)r fodder has been found almost invariably ts 
yield a much larger quantity of stalks and ears in 
drills than broadcast ; the same principle holds good 
with turnips and other roots ; and wheat in drifis is 
not near as liable to rust and mildew as when sown 
broadcast Particular r^rd should be had to this 
matter in cultivating cabbage, oaulifloweTy and broc- 



coli. BUgbl, mould, and lice, and other insects, are 
sate to att&ck these vegetables when planted loo 
thick ; they must have room to pasture their roots in 
the earth below, and to breathe fresh air in their 
lungs (the leaves) sAovc, or they will become sick, 
disused, and die. There can be no rule for dia- 
laoces— the fanner must be his own judge in these 
mailers. Dwarf Canada com may be planted for a 
crop of grain two feet apart, while the tail Vimnia 
must eland at least four. The plants of the delicate 
little Savoy cabbage nay be within a fool of each 
other, whin the large Bergen ia crowded if it has not 
two leet each way to stretch its burly proportions. 

THE BOLLEB. 



Fis. 86, 

It is saiprisiDg that so little attention is paid to the 
uae of BO serviceable an implement as the roller. II 
tends to bind a sandy soil, and finelv pnlverizes the 
lurapa of that of the moetadheaive clay. In passing 
il over reeeni sown ciops, it has a tendency to keep 
oat insects, espedaily from the turnip crop, as it 
binds the Horface so close that they are not likely to 
penetrate it )i should always be used after seeding 
dgwu meadows, as it leaves a much smoother and 
mora level surface for the scythe and rake to pass 
over. It woald be well to pass it over meadows 
every spring, in «rder to roll down any uphearinga 
from the frost or poaching of the cattle, 

A roller may m made ui the most simple manner, 
from a smooth round white-oak log, SO to SO inches 
diameter. Saw off the ends perpendicolar with the 
surface of the log, and then insert iron gudgeons of 
about an inch and a half n- two inches diameter, and 
for these to toll in. make a square frame of 4 by 6 
inch staff, boring holes to fit the gudgeons in the side 



pieces. These aie held togeitier by cross pteces, one 
of which is placed inmiedmtely before and the other 
directly behind the roller. When the roller is made 



>nly one piece, it is hard taming it round at the 
end of the field j it should therelore be in two dis- 
tinct cylinders, as shown in the cut. In taming, one 
then rolls back, while the other moves forward. 
Three cylinders we have found still better than two, 
and easier to wheel round. Rollers are usually made 
in this city of cast iron, two to three feet in diame- 
ter, or like the drums for bells to run on to move 
tnachioery i that is, narrow segments of wood are 
fastened on to iron circles. These are much the neal- 
eet. and they last a long time. Iliey cost from a/iXI 
to 840, dependent on their size and the finish beetow- 
^ OD tlienL Foot to bve feel is the moat convenient 
length, ibough some make them six to eight. A box 
ie attached to the frame, eUher over or behind the 
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roller, into which weights are thrown for the purpose 
of tempering the pressure, as more or less is required 
according to the facility of crushing the clods and 

Sulverizing the soil. The ground sbonld always be 
ry when the roller is lued, especially in a soil where 
there is the sliKhlesl admixture of clay, otherwise it 
would so bind the ground together thai the crop 
would End it difficult lo shoot up through the suilace 
after germinating. 

SHEEP INdUIRIES. 

Wb believe it will be acknowledged that no uri- 
cuICural joumaJ of the day has gathered together, 
through the favor of its conespondeats, so numerous 
and valuable a series of articles on sheep husbandry 
as con be found in the volumes of the Agriculturist. 
These have been widely copied, and read with inter- 
est, and as we are pleased to lean), have eSecied 
much good. We wish to pursue this subject still 
further ; and that we may be able to obtain the most 
reliable information, we earnestly reijuest parttcutar 
answers to as many of the following mqnines as om 
rradeis can answer SBtisbcioriljr auer shearing theii 
present crop of wool. It is desired that no mixed or 
grade animal of any description be included iu those 
upon which answers are predicated. 

1. How many sheep have yon of an improved, 
definitt, pure britdl What breed is it? Specify 
this, and from what English, Spanish, Saxon, or 
other foreign flock it was derived ; the time when it 
was taken from it, and the chmacteristics of the breed 
at that time. 

2. What has been the change in the sheep nnce 
imported t How hav« they been managed mid bred, j 
ana what is their precise present character ? 

3. What is ihe present mode of feeding as to 
quantity and kinds ot hay,gim>w, roots, grain, &cf 

4. At what age do the ewes and rams breed ! and 
how many Iambs are averaged to the whole breeding 
ewes annually^ What is the management witG 
heeding ewes and lams, and the lambs f 

5. What is the average dead and live weight of 
ewes, wethets, and rams; also of lambs at 3, 6, 9, 
and 12 months old J What ia Ihe price and weight o( . 
the mutton and Ihe tallow by themselves, and mwrace 
weight and laigest weight of the whole sheep ! In 
what respects does the quality di&r from other mut- 
ton? What is the value of the pelts; 

6. What was the average weight of fleece at the 
last or any shearing, washed or unwashed > What 
was the mode of washing I Specify the number of 
rams, ewes, weUiers, and shorn lambs, that made up 
the flock, or give weight of each class by themselves. 
Specify the number of lambs brought up last oeasoa 
by Ibe ewes, and mode of feeding the nock for tlu 
year preceding sbeariDg. 

7. What was the average price of the wool taken 
from the pure flock (minutia are not objectionable}, 
and where was it sold ! 

8. What is Ibe average consnmption of pule breed 
sheep (specifying the breed) in comparison with any 
other breeds you know I 

9. What diseases are most prevalent among your 
flocks, and what are the remedies for the same { 

For an idea of the great value that our flocks an 
soon destined lo become to Ihe United States, we 
would refer the reader to the close of Judge Beatty*s 
article, page 147 of this number of out paper i iai 
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^r ihe ease wiib which Ihey may be kept at the 
south, see Mr. RobinsoD'a excelleot communication, 
page ISS. If there be any fear among wool growers 
of overstocking ihe home market, Ihis will instantly 
be done away with when they leani what an enor- 
tncuB consumption there is of Ihe article abroad, to 
eay nothing of lbs probability of being able to pro- 
duce more than we can consume in the United S^les 
for man; years to come. England alone will take all 
we have 1o spare for anindemiite length of time, the 
moment we have a surplna for exportation. 

The namber of sheep kept in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in 1838, were estimated by McCulloch at 
32,000,000, yielding 124,800,000 lbs. of wool, of 
which 8,000,000 lbs. were exported. These countries 
then imported the same year — 



n the ear of three difiient kiadi. 



From Germany, 


S7,.-i0e,a82 Ibi. 




KuMia. - - - •- 


a,769,102 '■ 




Best of Norlhein Europe, 


1,063,074 « 




Spain, - . - - 


1,814,877 " 




Italy, .... 


1,7,18,89* " 




Greece, ... - 


848,091 " 




Rest of Sontkera Europe, 


1,040,813 " 




Northern Africa, - 


511,426 " 




Soulhem Africa, 


422,506 " 




Rest of Africa, 


1,867 " 






7,837,423 " 




East Indies, ■ 


1,897,366 " 




South America and Mexico 


4,059,938 " 




North America, - - 


62;976 " 
52,894,335 " 


It is 


and Ireland have been steadily on the increase 


Britain 




nnce 1838, and will amount the present yeai to full 
60,000,000 lbs. Whether the United Kin^om has 
increased its flocks in an equal ratio with its people 
during this period, we are nnahle to say; if so, the 
wool production there woald now be estimated at 
137,000,000 lbs. An enormous amount, truly, and 
almost beyond belief. 

INDIAN CORN. 
To get a good crop of Indian com, it mnst be plant- 
ed cm a naturally rich soil, or one highly manured. 
Its fine roots are known to run fonr or five feet when 
they can thus far insinuate Ihemselves into the 
ground; it is therefore important to have a deep, 
well-piiverized tilth for them. Subsoil plowing is 
highly advantageous for com. When it comes up, all 
that IB necessary to do, is to work the ground well 
between the rows and hills with cultivators or plows, 
it being essential to keep the weeds down and stir 
the «ami well during its growth. When cultivated 
for fodder, com shoubi be sown thicker than for 
^rain, as this dves the stalks a more tender and 
juicy growth. For soiling, it is preferable to sow in 
drills about one foot apart. When sown broadcast, 
the plants are apt to cnoke each other, and the crop 
presents an uneven, and at limes ralber an unhealthy 
growth, in consequence of not getting sufficient sun 
and air among the stalks. 

. Fig. 37 is the full grown stalks of the small kind 
of northern com. 

I Fig. 38 is the full grown stalks of the larger kind 
»I northern com. 

Fig. 39, the eat« of com in the hnak ; the one at 
the Mt sbowing the hnok stripped down somewhat 



Fio. 39. FiQ. 40. 

We have often regretted that Mr. Webster's pie- 
position of making a treaty with Great Britain id 
[he introduction of com into her empire, did not ntd 
with a more hearty response on the part of the ^ 
pie of the United Stales. Mr. Webster's sp^ <» 
this subject was unfortimately generally misitpr^ 
sented by both political parties, and it was boot ^ 
enlightened few only of each thai it received i to 
consideration. Bat m properly regarding the maSK, 
plain question only presents itself to the bnKK 
inr country. Would yon not like the pririlep 
of exporting your surplus com free of duty to Gitii 
Britain, if it could be done without comptomrttii? 
any other important national interest ? To Ibis qai*- 
tion we fancy we hear an unqualified — " yes, ^ 
would." Now, from a haely perusal of his specui 
this was all we understood Mr. Webster to prop** 
in the matter. 

Great Britain cannot grow Indian com— of conTt 
she has nothing that will directly compete wilk ''< 
and we believe, if she were properly approached, sbe 
might be induced to admit it into her ports at am^ 
nominal duty. If she could be prevailed upon low 
so, its exportation would be a source of great wealtli 
to the United States, and it would prove an in- 
calculable boon to the people of Great Biitain— 
especially the lower elates, who would soon 1<*>1 
' use it, and make our favorite Indian bnad Bjid 

anny-cake, hommony, and hasty pudding— ff™ 

American lard, and sweetened with Lonisana mi 
Texas molasses — standing diriies on their (abl» 
The introduction of com and cora-meal there wniB 

It an end to starvation in Ireland on a short cmp « 

ilaloes, and in England and Scotland on a short un 

-seouied wheat and oabbarvest 
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CULTIVATION OF BROOM CORN. 

SoU.'^The best soil* for raising broom corn, is sim- 
Uar to that required for Indian com or maize. It 
should be rich, warm, loamy land, not liable to early 
or late frosts. Spring frosts injure broom corn more 
than maize, as the roots do not strike so deep, nor 
has it the power of recoyering from the effects of 
frost equal to the latter. The ibest crops are usually 
raised on a ereen sward, turned over as late as possi- 
ble in the rail, so as to kill all the worms. Clay 
lands are not suitable for it 

Manure. — ^Hpg or sheep manure is best, and rot- 
ten better than unfermented. If the land is in good 
condition, three cords, or eight loads of manure to the 
acre is sufficient This is usually placed in hills : 12 
to 15 bushels leached or unleached ashes per acie may 
be added with great advantage. Plaster is beneficial at 
the rate of two to four bushels per acre. The addition 
of slacked lime helps the ground, affords food to the 
crop, and is destructive to worms. Poudrette at the 
rate of a gill or so to each hill at planting, or ^ano 
at the rate of a heaping tablespoonfulper hill, if the 
African, or two-fhirids the quantity if Peruvian, mix- 
ed into a compost with ten times its quantity of eood 
soil, is an excellent explication, especially if the land 
is not in very good Heart. To repeat either of the 
above around the stalks on each hill after the last 
hoeing will add materially to the crop. 

Planting. — ^It should be planted in hills — ^not drills 
— ^two feet apart, in rows two and a half to three feet 
apart If the seed is good, 15 to 20 seeds to a hill are 
enough ; if not, put in sufficient to ensure eight or ten 
thrifty plants, which are all that require to be left for 
each hill.' Time of planting must depend on climate 
and season. The 1st of May is time for planting in 
latitude 40», and 10th to 15th in 42o, but as early as 
possible, yet late enough to avoid spring frost is best. 
The ground should be thoroughly harrowed and pul- 
verised before planting. Thick planting gives the 
finest, toughest brush. Seed should be buri^ one 
to one and a hall inches deep. 

After Culture. — As soon as the plants are visible, 
ran a cultivator between the rows, and follow with a 
hand hoe. Many neglect this till the weeds get a 
start, which is highly prejudicial to the crop. The 
cultivator or a light plow should be used afterwards, 
followed with a hoe, and may be repeated four or 
^ve times with advantage. 

Breaking the 7bp5.<— This should be done before 
fully ripe, or when the seed is a little past the milk ; 
or if frost appears, then immediatelv after it This 
is done by bending over the tops of the rows towards 
each other, for the convenience of cutting afterwards. 
They should be broken some 13 inches below the 
brash, and allowed to hang till fully ripe, when it 
may be cut and carried under cover, and spread till 
thoroughly dried. 

Diswml of Stalks. — ^The stalks remaining on the 
ground may be cut close or pulled up and buried in 
the furrows for manure, or burnt, and thus be restor- 
ed to the earth to enrich it ; or they may be carried to 
the bam yard to mix up in a compost, or with the 
droopings of the cattle. 

cleaning the Brudi, — ^This is best done by hand, 
by passing it through a kind of hetchel, made by 
setting upright knives near enough together, or it may 
be cleaned by a long toothed currycomb. By the 
fint meUkod none of the little branches are broken* 



and the brush makes a finer, better broom. We have 
seen horse power machines used for cleaning the 
seed with neat rapidity, in the Miami valley. 

Yield qf Brush. — The average yield is about 600 
lbs. of brush per acre. It varies according to season 
and soil, from 300 to 1,000 lbs. The price also 
varies materially, ranging from 3 to 16 cents per lb. ; 
the last seldom obtained unless in extreme scarcity. 

Yield of Seed. — A good crop of seed is obtained in 
the Connecticut valley about two yeare out of five. 
When well matured, tne seed will average 3 to 5 lbs. 
for every pound of the brush. A single acre has 
produced 150 bushels seed, though 25 to 50 is a more 
common yield. It weighs about 50 lbs. per bushel, 
and is usually sold at 25 to 35 cents. It is too heat- 
ing for horses, but valuable for other stock, especially 
when ground. Some have informed us that for sheep 
and swine they consider it nearly equal to oats, but we 
are of opinion, in saying this, it is overrated. 

On the Northampton (Massachusetts) meadows 
1,500 acres of broom com are frequently raised per 
annum, producing brush and seed to the value of 
$60,000 to $80,000. Some seasons the crop has 
been worth SI 00,000. It is now rais^ in laige 
quantities in the rich valley of tibe Sciota, and other 
parts of Ohio. Quite a business is at present done 
at the west, in sending the brush to England, in order 
to supply that country with brooms. It is cleaned 
where raised, and shipped direct to London or Liver- 
pool via New Orleans. The handles are made at 
the east and shipped from Boston or New York. 
Twine, wire, and labor being cheaper in England. than 
here, the brooms are made up there and sold in lar^ 
quantities. American brooms are much admired m 
Great Britain and Ireland, especially for carpet sweep- 
ing, they having nothing like or equal to them. 
Broom corn is not as exhausting a crop as Indian 
com, unless the seed matures, ami then it afbrds a 
full equivalent for exhaustion. At 6 cents per pound 
for brush, the former is as profitable to raise as the 
latter at SI the bushel. 



Faams in New Jersey. — ^A correspondent from 
Essex county thus writes us : This is a beautiful sec- 
tion of country, and there are many fine farms, in 
spite of all our neglect A few are made so by the 
industrious husbandmen ; and one thing I notice, the 
best fanners who make them so, do it without any 
heavy outlay of money. They get out all the ma- 
nure from their bam-yards, sheds, and pig-sties in 
the spring, and then cast into the yard soil from the 
road-gutters, and muck from the swamp, putting as 
much in the sty as the ho^ and pi^ will work over 
during summer. With this they mix ashes, lime, or 
plaster, in the fall, for their grain crops, or let it re- 
main in the 3rard for the following sprmg, thus mak- 
ing them laige quantities of manure. 

Scab in Sheep. — ^As I hear much said about the 
scab in sheep, I send you an account of the treatment 
of that disease in a flock of about 200, in 1834, that 
belonged to my father in New Hampshire. The flock 
had been diseased, two yeare, and several remedies 
tried and failed. Many sneep died, and but few ewes 
raised their young. The cure was this : a decoction 
of tobacco and sulphur; 10 lbs. of ^ood tobacco for 
100 sheep, well mashed and steeped m about 16 ^- 
ions of water, to which was ad^ 1 lb. sulphufi 
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Each sheep was taken and put upon a bench or 
form, so fixed as to save the drippings of liquor from 
the washing, and rubbed with a hand-swab, made of 
some kind of cloth, wet in the decoction, being care- 
ful to moisten every part of the neck and body of the 
sheep. This was done immediately after shearing. 
The iambs also underwent the same washing ; but 
the liquor was made a little weaker for them. Very 
few 01 the sheep appeared to be in the least degree 
sick from the operation. A few of the Iambs were 
80 forlwo or three hours. The washing ought to be 
done in the fore part of a warm day. The third day 
after washing, the sheep were salted with common 
salt, which was wet, and as much sulphur stirred in 
as would stick to the salt. This flock from this 
time began to gain, and the next season the fleeces 
from the same sheep were one-third heavier, and the 
lambs were healthy ; and such seemed to be the bene- 
fit derived from the use of tobacco and sulphur, that 
it is not omitted being done to this time, every spring, 
only the decoction is made weaker. It keeps the 
ticks from sheep, and as yet we have not been trou- 
bled with any disease in the flock. P. W. 
Plainfield, N. J. 

DRAINING LAND. 

I DO not feel myself sufficiently qualified to give 
you any very elaborate treatise on this subject, nei- 
ther do I conceive it necessary, as I fear it would be 
far less acceptable to the laige body of practical far- 
mers for whom I write, and whom I wish to benefit. 
But I propose simply to note a few facts, the result 
of my own observation and experience, on a subject 
which I conceive to be of vital importance to the far- 
mer's interest. And as a very important branch of 
farming, one in which nearly all farmers are interest- 
ed, I wish to particularize, and draw attention to a 
fact of no little consequence, what I have always 
conceived, and what experience has proved to be bad 
economy in farming, viz., to suffer such vast quarUi- 
ties of our loudands to lie in their naturcd slate mth- 
out draining. Everybody knows that standing water 
is death to all useful vegetation in this climate ; this 
fact of itself I hold to ro sufficient proof of its decid- 
ed utility. The draining of marshes and swamps, 
low meadow land and spongy soils, will tend much 
to ameliorate the climate of a country, and conse- 
quently render it more healthy ; besides bringing into 
cultivation lands comparatively worthless, and ren- 
dering the influences of the atmosphere more favor- 
able. 

I shall not advise a trip to the everglades of Flori- 
da, or to the pestilential swamps of Western Africa, 
whose pestilential malaria sends forth the breath of 
death on every breeze that crosses its fatal bosom ; 
but I wish the fanner to stay at home, look around 
his own domicil, at his own meadow, and see if he 
has not hitherto neglected this important branch of 
farming ; let him commence the work of reformation 
in earnest, and then go to his neighbor and say, ** go 
thou and do likewise." To reap advantages from 
draining, like dther branches of rarmine, it must be 
well done. Cut good, wide, deep ditches into the 
subsoil, if there is descent enough to carry all the 
water off, but by no means so deep that you form a 
tank to hold water. If your neighbor's land is higher 
than yours, cut a deep ditch along the line fence, if 
practicable, and parallel with it, and thus arrest water 



that would otherwise flow on you, and irrigate land 
that would be better without it. Abandon the idea 
that by cutting so many ditches here and there, you 
are wasting just so much land, in taking up too much 
room with them ; this impression is decidedly erro- 
neous. By drying the remainder you render it more 
light and porous, easier of cultivaticm, and conse- 
quently more productive. 

In the month of July last, I observed from my 
window two mowers cutting a small lot of coane 
bog grass on land so wet that they could not keep dcy 
feet They complained of the crop as hardly worth 
the cutting, except perhaps for yard litter or very 
ordinary cow fodder. And well they may. Now 
these men are poor, and 1 know that this very hay 
helps to keep a horse through the winter, the most 
trying season in our climate for animals. And here 
[ wish my readers to observe is one specimen of the 
very " bad economy of farming " alluded to above. 
Farmers well know that healSiy and sound horses 
are entirely out of the question when kept on such 
miserable food. But enou^ of this, the ribs of the 
poor beast will speak for it in the spring. 

Now I happen to know that this very identical 
spot of ground was thoroughly and efifectually drain- 
ed a few years ago, a gooa deep ditch being euc en- 
tirely around it ; and that season, and the one follow- 
ing, the most valuable crop of grass was taken from 
it I ever knew before or since. To eSkcX this, the 
draining was of course done early in the season, 
and the surplus water from Jthe early rains— »whjdi 
had formerly been allowed to stand in paddles hcse 
and there, and sink in the soil by degrees, theic^v 
completely saturating it— was then carried off by 
good and efficient ditches. But you ask, ** Why has 
no good crop came from it since ?" I will tell ye«, 
the matter is easily solved. The drainipg was done, 
and I am satisfied, well done ; but this is not always 
sufficient. If farmers would be permanently benefit- 
ed by draining land, they must keep the open ditches 
well cleared out, that the water may have a free f»s- 
sage, not onl^ to pass off, but pass off quickly ; and 
after a ditch is well opened, a little labor every sea- 
son will suffice to keep it so. Now, in the above in- 
stance, the ditches were never opened but once, con- 
sequently they soon became filled up a^n ; and the 
trouble is, the owner would rather dratn his glass cf 
brandy than his meadow, which kind of draining be 
understands perfectly ; but allow me to add, that kind 
of draining; won't answer for farmers, and if he had 
as effectuaBy drained his meadow, a laige incnease of 
good hay would annually have been added to hi» 
store. Draining has done wonders for me, and I 
only wish the anti " book-farmers " and all donbtiDK 
minds could visit my nursery, and see it, inalead <m 
hear tell of it. A few years ago I came into posses- 
sion of a few acres of gromid which were ocxiaider- 
ed profitable for grazing only. It was a cold, neg- 
lected, stiff clay soil, with a retentive yello'vr clay 
subsoil, so wet that we often could not eren pitno the 
ground until after many of our neiffhbms bad planted 
theirs. A very uninviting spot for a nursery, you 
will say. It veally was, but it was the best vre had. 
However, I had to make the best of it, and if erery 
farmer would make the best of what be has, 'we 
should have far less complaining, less discontent, and 
less of the "««stem mania/* 
1 soon conceived the necessity of thonn^b and 
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complete draining this wet field, and accordingly 
employed two hands and one head, which were those 
of my own, and set to work, cutting good wide 
ditches all around and through it, and set it to 
** bleeding at every pore ;" making ** blind ditches *' 
of those that run across the lot, that I might plow 
over them. The result is, that I have now healthy 
and thrifty fruit trees growing on land that was much 
of it wet bog-holes, and we are enabled to cultivate 
it in good season, weeks earlier than ever before. A 
single feet will show the importance of draining such 
land. One ditch runs directly through a low marshy 
bog-hole (that was), cut deep into the subsoil, the 
pores of which were filled with water, and the 
deeper I went the more the water would ooze out 
This very spot is now quite dry and mellow, beauti- 
ful to work in, and is the richest spot of ground on 
the whole nursery. My neighbor's land, which 
joins me, is higher than mine, and sloping towards it, 
consequent!]^ all the surface water is washed from 
his upon mine. This communication I cut off by 
making a ditch near and parallel with the line-fence; 
this answers the desired purpose, and is a benefit to 
both of us. His land is so peculiarly situated that 
he can drain to little purpose, unless he turns his 
drains into mine, which have a free outlet. This I 
cheerfully allow him to do, and he is now draining 
to some extent, and intends to do much more. I do 
not conceive it necessary to lay down any very defi- 
nite rules OR paper for draining land ; as, for instance, 
the length, breadth, or depth of a ditch ; the direction 
in which it should run, &c, &c. Every farm is dif- 
ferently situated. One is high ground, perhaps, best 
suited for blind diains ; another is low ground, and 
suited for open ditches. A certain course pursued on 
one farm will not answer for another. £very farmer 
in this, as well as everything else, should exercise 
his own judgment, and adapt his efibrts to circum- 
stances, then may success and prosperity attend him. 

Marristovm, Morris Co,, N. /., March 14, 1845. 

Report of the Agricultural Survet or South 
Carolina. — ^We have received a letter from Edmund 
Ruffin, Esq., of Vi^inia, stating that we were mis- 
taken in part of our remarks, in noticing his Report, 
page 285, Vol. 3. He says, « the obvious infer- 
ences from these remarks are, that the close of my 
services was oompelliid by the repeal of the law 
authorizing their being employed; and that other- 
wise I would have continued to serve longer, as dur- 
ing the previous year. The reverse was true in both 
respects. When, without my solicitation or know- 
ledee» I was o&red die appointment of Agricultural 
ana Geological Surveyor of the State, and before 
accepting the honorable charge, I distinctly stated in 
my answer to the Governor, that my time could not 
be so given longer than for one year. Accordingly, 
at the end of that year, I resigned the situation. Still 
tte legal term of my service, as expressed in my 
cominission, had been for two years, and the appro- 
priation had been made at first for the full time. And 
neither was the law repealed, nor the appropriation 
withdrawn. My friend, M. Tuomey, Esq., was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacated office, and he completed the 
unexpired year of my appointed term, devoting him- 
self to the geological department of the sonrey, for 



which he is eminently fitted, as exclusively as I had 
done to the agricultural department. Further, when 
the full term of two years had been completed, and 
both the office and the appropriation had ceased, by 
their first enacted limitation, both were continued by 
new legislation ; and the survey is still in progress, 
and, as before, in the most worthy charge of Mr. 
Tuomey." 

We were led into the mistake above alluded to by 
Mr. Ruffin, by a paragraph in a South Carolina ex- 
chanee paper, which we well recollect spoke very 
bitterly m its remarks on the niggardliness of the 
L^alature in providine funds for a continuation of 
the survey, and that Mr. Ruffin's services must con- 
sequently cease. We trust, therefore, we shall be 
pardoned the error we have unconsciously committed ; 
we supposed the South Carolina paper good author- 
ity, and this is the first contradiction of it we have 
seen. Of course we publish it at once with ^^reat 
pleasure, for we own we were not only mortified, 
out very much surprised when we read the paragraph 
stating that the Burv&y must cease. We always en- 
tertained a high opinion of the intelligence of the 
people of Soum CiHrolina, and more especially of its 
eminent citizens then holding offio^ ; and it was this 
which caused the greater astonishment on our part at 
the supposed action of the Legislature. 

BERMUDA AND COCOA GRASS AND SHEEP 

IN MISSISSIPPI. 

Bermuda Grass. — The cultivation of this grass in 
the State of Mississippi, I look upon as one of the 
most important things that can be brought to the no- 
tice of the citizens of this State, and prooably to most 
others of the Southern States, where the long con- 
tinuation of a hot burning sun so completely dries up 
all other kinds of cultivated grasses, mat at that sea- 
son when grass for pasture or hay is most needed, 
they will be found more fit to burn than to afiford 
green food ; while with the Bermuda, the hotter the 
sun the more luxuriant the growth; aflbrding not 
only the finest kind of summer pasture, but yielding 
an almost inconceivable quantity of excellent hay 1 
am aware that to many of your readers my remarks 
upon this subject are entirely uninteresting ; but I beg 
of them to consider that there are thousands of others 
who never saw a spear of this grass n-owing, and 
know nothing of its value. Mr. Affleck, of Wash- 
ington, Miss., who is as well informed upon the sub- 
ject perhaps as any other person, believes this to be 
identical with that which lorms the beautiful green 
grassy banks of the river Gan^s ; and although here 
only known as Bermuda, that it originally came from 
the East instead of the West Indies. But be this as 
it may, it is to the South what Kentucky blue grass 
is to that State ; yet, notwithstanding its vast im- 
portance, I have travelled over several counties in 
Mississippi where it was as completely unknown as if 
it had never left its original place upon the banks of 
the " holy river." 

One reason why Bermuda grass spreads so slowly 
is, that it does not bear seed in this country, and con- 
sequently is propagated only by the roots and stidks, 
every jomt of which, however, will send up a shoot, 
and as it grows extends itself with astonishmg rapidi- 
ty both above and below the surface. If set out 
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upoa a piece of ground in hills, two feet apart each 
way, it wiiJ spread over the whole ground in one 
season. Or it may be set in an easier and more ex- 
peditious manner, by taking up the sods and chopping 
them into small pieces, and sowing them over the 
ground and . covenng them with a plow or harrow. 
The tenacity of life in it is so great, that some people 
object to admit it upon their land, for fear that they 
never could get rid of it again. In fact, it would 
seem that they would prefer to see their land taking 
its rapid course down the millions of gullies through 
which some of the finest soil in the world is sweep- 
ing its way rapidly towards the Gulf of Mexico, 
rather than risk the trouble of getting this grass into 
their cultivated fields. 

I grant that this grass is a troublesome customer 
among com and cotton ; but a crop or two of peas 
will exterminate it, as it cannot live m a dense shade, 
and that is what adds to. its value. It grows the best 
in the hottest sun, no matter whether on wet or dry 
soil, hill or dale; keep it free of shade, and it will 
afford more pasturage or hay than any other cul- 
tivated erass m a southern clime. In addition to its 
iuTaluaBle qusLlit;^or food for stock, whether green 
or dry, it has in Mississippi another and still greater 
value. For be it known, this is the land of gullies. 
That the whole of the hill counties have not 
already floated away, is only because the land has 
been held together by cane and other toots, which all 
decay as the land becomes cultivated ; and even now 
before the stumps of the original forest have disap- 
peared from the ground, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of acres have become so gullied that their cul- 
tivation is abandoned, and in many cases la^ tracts 
are turned out to the common as past all profitable 
use, and considered by the owners as almost value- 
less ; while the annual accumulation of these waste 
acres under the present system of cultivation is per- 
fectly astounding to one who has been accustomed to 
seeing better management Now the very worst of 
these waste gullies can be reclaimed into the best of 
pasture, and the further waste prevented by Bermuda 

n alone, and that in one, or at furthest, two years, 
ill even adhere to the perpendicular sides of 
l»anks, and in the bottom of ditches it will erow and 
collect the wash, and again grow up througn the ac- 
cumulating dirt, and again collect another coat of 
wash, so Slat it not only prevents the further waste, 
but in a measure will £U up many of the smaller 
gullies already formed. 

The Bermuda is an exceedingly valuable grass, and 
ought to be cultivated univeraally upon road-sides, 
emcMtnkments of canals, railroads, and levees, to bind 
them together and prevent their washing away. It is 
now to De found m the greatest abundance around 
Natchez and through the hilly land of Adams county. 
It is also abundant around Vicksburgh, and is con- 
siderably spread through several of the river coun- 
ties of the lower part of the State. Its cultivation 
ought to be encouraged and extended through every 
county of this State, as well as all the other 
Southern States. I do most earnestly recommend 
every one of your southern readers to take immedi- 
ate steps to procure a start of this grass, and if they 
can procure out a single root to begin with, be sure 
to get that, and they will soon be aole to get a stock 
from which they can in a few years make the most 
valuable pastoie of any other in the south. 



Cocoa Grass, — There is another grass that is greatly 
despised and dreaded here, because, when it takes 
possession of the land, it can no longer be cultivated 
in cotton, and not well in anything else. This is 
the bitter Cocoa. That it is destructive to cultivation 
I will not dispute ; but that the land should be aban- 
doned, as it often is, on account of it, and suffered to 
go to waste, I shall dispute ; because it will take « 
world of argument and some experience to convince 
me that a cocoa plantation cannot be made more pro- 
fitable than a cotton plantation. Throughout all the 
heat of summer it afrords an abundance of most luxu- 
riant pasturage; and throughout the winter it not 
only affords an inexhaustible supply of food for 
hogs, but they will actually become fat upon the not- 
like roots. In addition to this, it can be plowed op 
in the fall and sowed with rye or winter oats, making 
the same ground carry a most abundant coat of rich 
pasturage tbroaghout the year, excepting the few 
days required to sow the ghdn and leave it to eeimi- 
nate. Now is this the curse that it is generaUy ac- 
counted here ? or is it not rather a blessing sent to 
drive this cotton crazy community into a system of 
husbandry that will produce wool ahnost as cheap 
per pound as cotton ? 

Otiier Grasses. — In addition to the above grasses, 
there are two kinds of winter grass that afford pas- 
turage all winter, to say nothine of a kind of pars- 
ley, called chickweed, that clotnes the fields in one 
of the richest coats of pasturage several of the win- 
ter months ; while no one who has contended in the 
cotton crop with the und3ring crab grass, as well as 
nimble will, &c., &c., will dispute the fact, that even 
without the aid of the uufailing Bermuda grass, the)' 
could find feed for sheep in summer. 

Wool in Mississippi. — Now, in this view of fads, 
is not Mississippi as well situated for a wool grow- 
ing country as it is for cotton growing ; and inslead 
of grumbling at low prices, cursinz the cocoa where 
it has already taken possession of me land, and look- 
ing at iui onward march with dread ; or witnesai^ 
the yearly washing away into gullies of field after 
field; would it not be more rational and advisable to 
begin in time to prepare for raising another kind of 
staple than cotton i And now, ye Eind-hearted Mis- 
sissippians, from whom I have received so many 
welcomes, and derived the information that has ena- 
bled and induced me to give you this advice, donl 
foiget that it is given in all good-will by yoar old 
friend Solon Robinson, now at Log Hall, Hinds 
Co., Miss. 

March 2t, 1845. 

P. S. Since writing the above, I have read die 
article in your March Number upon Bermuda gma& 
The description given corresponds wifli the aped- 
mens now before me. Dr. Phillips (at whose houK 
I now am) has grass from Natchez and Cuba -whkb 
are identical. But instead of <* spikes four and five," 
they are three, four and five, and he tiiinks be has 
seen six. Dr. Phillips also says that in a converaa- 
tion which he has just had with Dr. Naylor, of War. 
ren county, he was assured b^ that gentleman that 
he has cultivated land upon his place for four years 
that was well set in Bermuda ^rass ; and, altbongh 
he does not exterminate it, that it gives him no sen- 
ous difficulty in cultivation, and be thinks it is far 
more dreaded than it should be. 
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NEW ENGLAND EMIGRATION. 

The spirit of emig^ration so rife Id New England, 
tending as it has, within the last fifteen or twenty 
years, to concentrate the lands in the hands of a few, 
is producing a great and deleterious influence on their 
agricultund interests, and operating against those im- 
provements which are advocated l>y all enlightened 
agriculturists of the present day. I have heen led to 
this conclusion in viewing the half -cultivated and 
neglected land that abounds in almost every part of 
.New England, and it has induced me to maJce a few 
suggestions on the subject of emigration, with the 
hope that some more experienced person ma^ be dis- 
posed to examine it, ana give his views of its e&ct 
on afnriculture. 

All who are conversant with the habits of the peo- 
ple of New England, have observed their disposition 
to rove over the face of the globe. So true is this, 
that no country or island can be visited where a son 
of New England has not penetrated. The wilds of 
the west, the deserts of the east, the icy shores of 
the north, the luxuriant lands of the south, and the 
savage islands of the ocean, all have representatives 
from V the land of the pilgrims " dwelling in their 
midst It seems to be an inbred principle with them, 
to tread where civiL'zed man never trod before. 
Their fathers set the example in leaving their homes 
in Europe to come to the wilderness of America; 
and verily the mantle has fallen on the sons. 

A large proportion of the young men of New 
England, who have been trained to agricultural pur- 
suits, are leaving their homes and emigrating to the 
west in pursuit of a fortune. They look upon the 
west as an £/ Dorado, where everything is to be 
gained and nothing can be lost ; alas ! how many, 
after struggling for yeare to find it, are doomed to dis- 
appointment. Go into any of our villages and ask, 
" Where are all your young men r* and the response 
will be, <* Gone to the west ; they could not be in- 
duced to stay at home and improve our * worn-out 
lands,* when the west was open to them as. * a land 
flowing with milk and honey.' *' Westward -the tide 
of enugration makes its way, and what can be done 
to stay its pfogress ? All classes seem to look upon 
a home at the west as the greatest earthly possession. 
A man that can be contented to stay at home and cul- 
tivate a farm, with all the natural advantages its 
location gives him for a market, is thought by many 
to be weak-minded. It is this infatuation for the 
west, causing many to. sell their farms that they may 
emigrate, which throws so much land into the pos- 
fiession of comparatively few individuals, not leaving 
enough engaged in agriculture to cultivate them in a 
proper manner. They are furthermore crippled by 
the fact, that in most cases those who purchase them, 
instead of being able to return to the land a proper 
share of what is taken from it, must send it to the 
w^ to pay for the very land they are not able to 
improve. The land at the east is impoverished to 
imorove the land at the west 

None can deny that the west holds out ^reat temp- 
tations to the farmer who has become disheartened 
and tired of working the impoverished land of New 
England, in the cheapness of the land and the fer- 
tility of the soil ; yet still I doubt whether these in- 
ducements overbalance the advantages, all things 
considered, a farm at the east possesses. Probably 
two-thirds oi those who have emigrated west could 



have made more roone^ at home, with the same 
amount of labor and privation they there endure, if 
money be their object If education and social privi- 
leges are brought into the account, the east possesses 
every advantage over the west. 

If the land m higher and the soil not so rich at the 
east, the farmer does not require so much of the for- 
mer, and the latter can be made as fertile as they 
wish, if they will use the knowledge placed before 
them. Here the farmer has a ready market for all 
he can raise, at much higher prices than at the west ; 
and as manufactories increase, the demand is more 
than the supply. The eastern farmer has an advan- 
tage in being able to purchase cheaper all he wishes to 
buy, in consequence of the saving of transportation. 
The agriculturel products of the west must necessarily 
seek a distant market, and articles that cannot be 
produced there must be returned in exchange. The 
transportation, commissions, &c, thus operate as a 
bounty in favor of the east — forcing the western 
farmer to sell cheaper and buy dearer than his eastern 
neighbor. By reference to the prices of agriculture! 
staples, I find that they are from 25 to 50 per cent, 
less at the west than at the east, so that though their 
crops are more abundant, they do not in fact realize 
as much in proportion for them : and when they add 
the cost of clearing the land, thfrdi^rence in price of 
labor and agricultural implements, the heavy taxes 
for farm buildings, fences, roads, school-houses^ 
churches, and other improvements that are necessary 
in all new States, emigrants will find their land has 
cost them nearly or quite as much as it does in the 
Eastern States. 

The land in New England is not so poor and wori^ 
out as many have been led to suppose. It is true, 
it has been cultivated for a long time, but is that 
a sufficient reason for its not yielding more abundant- 
ly ? Old England has been longer under cultivation, 
yet they find no difficulty in producing the largest 
crops ever raised in any country, because they culti- 
vate their lands on scientific principles ; and when 
the farmers of New England go and do likewise, they 
will find their lands bringing forth abundantly. If 
any doubt it, a trial will convince them that poor 
New England can still produce lai^ge crops. (For 
proof of this assertion, see article on "Improved 
Farming," vol. 3, p. 248 of the Agriculturist) The 
sun shines as genially, and the showers are as 
abundant as they ever were ; laige crops have been 
raised ; what, then, is in the way of our farmere' suc- 
cess ? It wants the sons to stay at home and study 
theoretical and practical farming, with a determina- 
tion that they will do their duty ; then we should not 
hear the land evil spoken of, or so many complaints 
of the necessity of emigrating to make a living. 
Some of the farmers of Connecticut are now receiv- 
ing from $400 to $500 an acre by the cultivation of 
tobacco, and other crops may be made to pay as well. 

Another class of the sons of our farmera are 
not contented to gain their living by the sweat ol 
their brow, but they must play the gentleman^ or 
crowd our cities as clerks in stores, or other occupa* 
tions they consider more genteel — there is not enough 
respectability in the business of a farmer to suit 
them. They look upon farming as degrading, instead 
of being, as the beloved Washington designated it, 
** the most healthful, the most useful, and the most^ 
noble employment of man." This ought not so to 
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be. I trust that a brighter day will dawn upon us» 
when State and county agricultural societies are 
formed throughout our land. They are beginning to 
wake up the farmer to the importance oi scientific 
agricultural knowledge in the cultivation of land. 
The shows and meetings of the societies tend to dif- 
fuse practical information among them, and incite 
them to study the best methods of using their ma- 
nures, and what manures they should use on their 
different soils to produce the best crops, and such 
other agricuitur&l information as they need, leading 
them to expect greater results as the reward for their 
labor from year to year. Much has been accom- 
plished in the few last years by the aid of these so- 
cieties in raising the standard of agriculture ; but 
there is still a greater work to be performed by the 
a^iculturists of our land, before it will occupy the 
high position to which it is entitled. Let us see to 
it, that New England has the honor of being first in 
this as well as other enterprises. 
Middletoum, CL S. C. Charles. 



- SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN KENTUCKY. 

I AM highly gratified at the various indications I 
have observed m the American Agriculturist, of a 
disposition favorableHo an extension of sheep hus- 
bandry in the United States. This is a subject in 
which I have always taken a deep interest, because 
I believe it will not only greatly promote the agricul- 
tural interest, but tend, in an eminent degree, to ad- 
vance the wealth and prosperity of the whole Union. 
The difficulty of finding an adequate market for our 
rapidly increasing agricultural products, renders it 
necessary that we should avail ourselves of as many 
new sources for the profitable employment of latid 
and labor as possible. Nothing* in our present cir- 
cumstances, is better calculated for this purpose than 
sheep husbandry. We have land in great abundance, 
whilst labor is comparatively scarce. Sheep hus- 
bandry requires much land, and is attended with the 
advantage of requiring comparatively few laborers ; 
and instead of exhausting, tends greatly to fertilize 
the land thus appropriated. Sheep husbandry may 
be practised in almost every part of our extensive 
country, but doubtless some portions of it are better 
adapted to the business, and it can be carried on more 
economically, than in others. Without pretending to 
speak disparagingly of other parts, allow me to set 
forth the claims of Kentucky as eminently adapted to 
this highly useful branch of agriculture. To illus- 
trate its fitness for this purpose, suffer me to refer to 
my own practice in a small way. 

For some years after I commenced raising sheep 
(my cleared land and pastures being then very limit- 
ed), I housed tfiem during the winter months, and fed 
them with hay, sheaf oats, and occasionally with 
corn. But when my cleared land and pastures be- 
came more extensive, I found that I could winter my 
sheep to better advantage by suflfering them to run on 
blue grass pastures, kept in reserve for them, hauling 
out and scattering on the turf com fodder, when the 
grass became too short, or was covered with snow. 
This mode of feeding required less labor, and . was 
less expensive, than housing them ; and experience 
soon taught me that my sheep passed through the 
winter in better condition than when housed, and fed 
on hay and grain. 

I have now about 300 acres of cleared land ; nearly 



one half of which is in meadow, clover and blue 
grass — po9 pratensis ; and the other half reserved for 
cultivation m com, wheat, hemp, &c. ; and 150 acres 
in wood land, the greater part well cleared up and 
sown in blue grass. I have been taught by experi- 
ence, recently, that sheep will do remarkably well oa 
the rankest clover, wbich will enable me in future to 
keep more of my blue rnsa pastures in reserve for 
winter feeding. During the last fiall (the season being 
favorable), my clover" fields furnished my flock, of 
somewhat less than 400, sufficient pasturage till the 
month of January ; and they have been since kept on 
my blue grass pastures, without the necessity of feed- 
ing, except some four or five days when the ground 
was covered with snow ; and there is still mss 
enough to carry them through the residue of the 
winter. 

The low price of hemp, and agricultiinil products 
generally, has induced me to sow down much of my 
cleared land in clover, which will enable me to keep 
double the number of sheep 1 now have* without in- 
terfering with my farming operations ; and when I 
fet the whole of my woodland cleared up and set in 
lue grass, I expect to extend my flock to 1000 sheep. 
Thus ^ou see we are neither under the necessity of 
incurring the expense of erecting buildings to shelter 
our sheep, nor of raising grain or hay for their food ; 
nor even to employ laborers to feed them, except dur- 
ing the shortdtme it may become necessary to haul 
out fodder for them, when the ground is covered with 
snow. And in a single day enough may be hauled 
out on sleds to last them a week or more. 

It is argued by some that our rich lands are too 
valuable to be appropriated advantageously to sheep 
husbandry. There would be much force in this ob- 
jection if they were entirely appropriated to that pur- 
pose. But not so when sheep husbandry is combined 
with large hemp and com crops. Hemp has hitherto 
been a profitable crop, though now it is too low to 
justify its extensive culture ; and lai^ge corn crops are 
necessary with a view of raising horses, mules, cat- 
tle, and nogs. There is no system of husbandry so 
well calculated to prepare our lands for laige products 
of com and hemp, as feeding sheep on our clover 
lands. I had supposed, till J made the experiment, 
that sheep would not do well on rank clover (a). 
To satisfy myself on this point, I put about 150 
wethers on a clover field, when in flower, early in 
May. The clover was at the time nearly as high 
as the sheep's backs (Merinos). I kept them on this 
during the whole summer, and in the fall they were 
fat enough for the butcher. It is true they trod down 
much of the clover ; but, as I had an abundance oi 
pasture, this was an advantage, as it left a thick mat 
of grass on the ground, intermingled with the drop- 
pings of the sheep, distributed with much regularity. 
This thick covenng prevented a loss of manure by 
washing rains, and rapidly brought on a second 
growth of clover, which furnished my whole flock 
with an abundance of pasture till the early part of 
January. The season was, however, unusually 
favorable, and hence the clover pastures lasted two 
or three weeks later than usual. In future I intend 
to keep my sheep entirely on my clover fields from 
the time they are in flower, and thus I shall be able 
to keep in reserve a greater supply of blue grass for 
winter feeding. 

But it is not upon our high priced rich lands alofie 
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that we can carry on sheep husbandry to advantage. 
Kentucky has a belt of mil and mountain country, 
bordering on the Yiiginia line, on the east, and on the 
rich lands of the State on the west, averaging about 
75 miles in width, extending from the Ohio river and 
Big Sandy, latitude 38<» 40', to the Tennessee line, 
36o 30' north. The whole of this region is admira- 
bly adapted to sheep husbandry. The most northern 
part but a few minutes n<»:th of my residence, and 
extending about two degrees farther south. The 
lands are very cheap, the State price of those not yet 
appropriated only five cents per acre, and those pur- 
chased second-handed, more or less improved, may be 
had from 25 to 50 cents per acre, and still less when 
unimproved. This country, in a state of nature, 
furnishes, during the spring, summer, and fall 
months, a fine range for sneep, and is susceptible of 
great imprpvement by clearing up and sowing the 
cultivatea grasses for winter feeding. This whole 
country is finely adapted to the Spanish mode of 
eheep nnsbandry. Very laige flocks might be driven 
to the mountain region, some thirty to sixty miles 
from the rich lands, immediately after shearing time, 
grazed till late in the fall, and then brought l^k to 
be sustained, during the winter, on the luxuriant blue 
grass paRtures of the rich lands of the interior. 

A very intelligent friend, residing in the southern 
part of the above district of country, speaks of it in 
Che fdlowing terms: **One of the strongest proofs 
of this region of country being favorable to the grow- 
ing of sheep stock is, that we are situated in the same 
degree of north latitude with the sheep-raising parts 
of Spain—Leon, Esiremadura, Old Castile, &c. — 
only that our mountains are more richly and abun- 
dantly clad with luxuriant wild grasses and fern, pea 
vine and shrubbery, than the mountain regions of 
Spain, where they raise such abundant stocks of 
sheep. Wayne county, with a few adjoining coun- 
ties, affiirds more fine water power than any country 
of the same extent that I have ever known ; and for 
health and fine pure drinking water, no country ex- 
cels it on the face of the globe. Now is the time to 
commence the business o? sheep husbandry, whilst 
land can be got almost for nothing. It is worthy of 
remark that our sheep, which are suffered to roam and 
graze in the mountains altogether produce about one 
FOURTH more toool at a shearing than Hie skeep that 
are raised and grazed altogether on our farms, and 
of a BfucH BETTJCA QUALrTY l" In another part of 
his letter he says, *< the tops of the mountains of 
Spain are sterile, without verdure, producing no food 
for sheep or other animals to graze on ; jour moun- 
tains are quite different; they are thickly clad from 
bottom to top, and all over the top, with fine rich 
wild grasses and shrubbery of every variety for stock 
to graze on. In the midst of our mountains are to 
be found a great abundance of salt water, and stone 
coal of the nnest quality, together with a great vari- 
ety of mineral waters and pure springs.*' 

Another friend, residing in Knox county, writes to 
me, " My sheep upon my farm, adjoining Barbours- 
ville, do not thrive, even with pasture and winter 
food, like the sheep in the extremities of the county, 
which have neither pastures nor winter food, except 
fphat they get in the woods. Without cultivated 
grasses of any description, sheep will live and do 
well all the tinnter, subsisting an the spontaneous 
growth of the caimtry,'* 



Another friend, residing in the northern portion of 
the above described mountain region, writes that 
" the counties of Carter and Lawrence, and the east- 
em portion of the State, are admirably adapted to 
sheep husbandry. There are several flocks of sheep 
in this neighbornood that thrive and increase wonder- 
fully, running at large, at little cost or trouble to the 
owners. Many flocks have no other reliance, during 
the winter, but what they get in Vie woods. The great 
advantages of this coimtry for sheep husbandry is, the 
cheapness of the land, its adaptation to nasses, 
grain, and roots, its healthfulness — sheep delight in 
mountain or hilly land — the natural evergreens and 
shrubberv upon which sheep can feed ana subsist in 
winter, though it is not safe to rely altogether upon 
these.** 

I could give many other extracts from letters ad- 
dressed to me by highly intelligent gentlemen, resid- 
ing in the mountain districts above described, to show 
its admirable adaptation to sheep husbandry ; but I 
refrain from doing so for fear of running this com- 
munication to too great a length. 

There is also a strip of low priced land bordering 
on the Ohio river, in the counties of Bracken, Pen- 
dleton, Campbell, Kenton, and from thence to Louis- 
ville, finely adapted to sheep husbandry; but I have 
not space to go into a descriptioA}f it. 

A few remarks as to the probable future market 
for wool will conclude my letter, already, I fear, too 
long. The returns of the late census show that the 
number of sheep in the United States in 1840 was a 
fraction less than 20,000,000. Twice this num- 
ber would probably not furnish more wool than 
would be needed by a population of 17,000,000, if 
we were to manufacture all our own blankets, car- 
pets, and every other description of woollen fabrics. 
The period is not very distant when this will be done, 
with the exception of some very fine goods. We 
shall then need about 100,tX)0,000 pounds of wool 
for a population of 17,000,000, and in that proportion 
for home consumption, even supposing none should 
be exported. Now as our population increases, as 
past experience demonstrates, at a compound ratio of 
three per cent, per annum, we shall have a popula- 
tion of 34,000,000 in the year 1864; 51,000,000 in 
1878 ; and 60,000,000 in 1888.* We shall need at 
these respective periods, two, three, and four hundred 
millions of pounds of wool. If we estimate sheep, 
upon an average, to produce 2& lbs. of wool per 
bead, we shall require in the year 1388, a little more 
than forty years hence, 160,000,000 of sheep. This 
view of the subject, without looking to a foreign 
market, holds out a strong inducement to engage in 
sheep husbandry. A. Bbatty. 

(a) Feeding sheep on clover, especially when fat- 
ting them, is quite a common practice in Europe, and 
in the northern States of America. They do ex- 
tremely well upon it, and if accustomed to it gradu- 
ally, there is no fear of hoven, the only thing to 
dread from rank clover pasture. By good feeding 
sheep may be pushed forward in their growth and 
breeding one year ; they will, moreover, be laiger and 
finer in the carcase, and produce a greater weight of 
wool and that of a superior quality. 

• See a table of population, by an annual incre- 
ment of 3 per cent, Niles' National Register, January 
lUh, 1845, p. 300. 
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' Explanation of Wool Sorting. Fig. 41. 



1. Refina, or Ist quality. 

2. JPina, or 2d do. ; 
, 3. Tercera, or 3d do. 

4. Cayda, OT TeifXB^ 

The sheeo and shearers beine dispatched, the first 
thing to be done is, to weigh and pack up the fleeces, 
and convey them entire to a place to be scoured, if 
they are to go out of the kingdom, or to any consid- 
eraole distance within it ; for, as the wool is said 
never to lose less than half of its weight in the ope- 
ration of scouring, and often more when the sweat- 
ing has been violent, at least one half of the expense 
of transportation is saved. As soon as the wool 
reaches the scouring places, it is given to the *' Apar- 
tadores," whose business it is to separate it into three 
parcels of different qualities, as denoted by the above 
diagram. That taken from the back, flanks, and 
sides of the neck of the sheep is regarded as of the 
l5^ quality ; that from the breast, belly, sides of the 
haunches, and from the back part of the neck, the 
2^ quality; that from the cheeks and throat, the 
fore legs above the knees, the hams, and back part 
of the haunches, the 3d quality ; an() that which is 
taken from the rump, the extremities, and from be- 
tween the legs is of the Atk quality^ and is com- 
paratively worthless. Formerly, the 2d quality 
was taken only from the haunches and belly ; the 
3d quality, from the back part of the neck, the 
cheeks, throat, breast, fore legs and hams ; and the 
4th quality, from the top of the head, the tail, and 
the extremities oi the hind legs. Hence, a different 
value is fixed upon each of these classes of wool, 
although it hajs lon^ been a custom in some provinces 
to sell the whole pile together at a mean price. 

As soon as the wool is properly assorted, it is 
spread upon wooden hurdles and beaten with rods, 
in order to deprive it of as much of the dirt and dust 
adhering to it as possible, previous to its being scour- 
ed. In selecting a situation for a scouring place, a 
valley open to the sun is preferred, through which 
runs a stream of pure water, and where there are in- 
clined meadows sufficiently spacious for drying the 
wool. The fixtures and apparatus for .scouring con- 
sist of one or more large copper caldrons, mounted 
on a furnace, and provided with appropriate cocks, 
pipes, gutters, &c., for conducting hot water into 



three square pits or wells (one for each class of 
wool), lined with masonry, and are about a yard in 
depth. These wells are filled to half of their depth 
or more with wool, upon which there is let fall from 
the caldrons a current of water heated to a tempera- 
ture of 120« to 140o F., and even higher, according 
to the dee;ree of fineness and the condition of the 
article to be scoured. The finer the quality and the 
more dirty the wool, the higher it becomes necessary 
to carry the temperature. The wool, thus disposed, 
is turned in the hot water in every direction with a 
large fork or some other implement, for a space oi 
live or six minutes, and is then spread on wooden 
hurdles, a yard or more in width, situated alongside 
the pits, in order to drain off the water and filth 
whicn has already begun to dissolve. Directly by 
the side of these hurdles is a narrow aqueduct fonn- 
ed of masonry or stone, through which flows a car- 
rent of cold water, into which the wool is next 
thrown. It is received at the head of the aqueduct, 
and is carried along its length by the force of the cur- 
rent, being pressed and rubbed in its passage by the 
feet of one set of men, until it is at last timiwn out 
by another, upon an inclined plane formed also of 
masonry or of stone, where it is left to drain. At the 
lower end of the aqueduct is placed a small net for 
catching such locks as may accidentally escape the 
washers above, and thereby prevent them from being- 
carried away. As soon as the wool is well drained, 
it is spread upon the grass in the neighboring mea- 
dows, and in the course of four or five hot sunny 
days, it becomes sufficiently dry to be packed up and 
sent away to the manufactories or to the places of 
shipment. It is usually put up in canvass bap, of 
various sizes, on each of which are marked an initial 
letter indicating its quality, and other letters or si^ns 
denoting the flock and sub-division it is from ; so that 
the experienced wool-stapler is enabled to distinguish, 
at sight, the nature of each bale and the cavaiia to 
which it belonged. 

Imperfect as this mode of scourinr appears, it 
answers every purpose for preserving tne wool dur- 
ing the longest voyage ; and if a similar mode were 
adopted in the Unit^ States, particularly with the 
fine-wooUed races, or those, the fleeces of which are 
intended for felts, instead of washinff it on their 
backs, as is generally the case, it would doubtless he 
much improved. It is a well established fact, tha^ 
if wool remains in the yolk for a period of six months 
or a year, and then be scoured, it will yield a greater 
weight of clean wool than if washed when newly 
shorn ; but,in the process of fulling, the articles made 
from it hecome more loose and less uniform in their 
texture, are weaker, less durable, and consequently 
less valuable to the consumer. And here it is to he 
regretted that the interests of the wool-grower, of the 
manufacturer, and of the consumer, are not looked 
upon as the same. 

The fibre of wool is known to consist of small 
capillary tubes filled with one kind of oil, regarded 
as the marrowt and is surrounded t>y another oil, or 
rather soap, commonly called the yolk. The latter, 
by weight, with other impurities, constitutes from oO 
to 75 per cent, of the wool, and in some cases even 
more, according to its quality. The finer the wool* 
the more abundant is the yolk. The solid part of the 
fibre is soluble neither in cold nor in hot water, unless 
heated to a certain point. From 22 to 29 per cent* 
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by weight, of the yolk, will readily dissolve in pure 
water of a temperature of 120® to 140** F., but not 
in a cold bath, even if it were to remain for three or 
four days ; and in the ordinary process of scouring, 
in Spain, there is left of this substance, in the wool, 
from 4 to 7 per cent; That portion of the yolk 
which will dissolve in cold water, if suffered to re- 
main on the fibre for a long time, causes it to ** swell 
up," according to Vauquelin, "split, and lose 'its 
strength ;" whereas, if it be retnoved by soaking the 
wool in cold water for 24 hours, and then subjecting 
it to a clear running stream, as practised in Spain, the 
part remaining wiU become indurated in time, con- 
verting itself, as it were, into new wool, and will 
tend to preserve rather than injure the fibre from the 
attacks of insects and from decay. 

A contrariety of opinion appears to prevail with 
regaid to the best mode of washing or scouring wool. 
One class of persons advocate washing it on the 
backs of the sheep; another, in hot water; and a 
third class in a cold bath, after it is shorn. The fir^t 
mode is re^rded by Messrs. PerrauU de Jotemps and 
Girod, of The department of Ain, in France, as beinff 
often dangerous to the health of the sheep, and 
scourin;!^ it in hot water, as inexpedient, and at the 
same time injurious to its quality. The mode that 
tliey prefer is, to allow the wool, as soon as 
shorn, to soak in pure cold water for a greater or less 
length of time, according to its decree of impurity, 
which, ordinarily, will not exceed 24 hours; and 
then to subject it to a cool running stream, in a simi- 
lar manner as practised in Spain. Experience has 
taught them that, by this mode of scouring, the wool 
is of a belter quality, and suffers much less by waste 
than by the hot water process ; and besides, as it con- 
tains a determinate quantity of yolk, or indurated 
oil, it enables both the buyer and the seller to judge 
more accurately of its value, and ultimately requires 
from the manufacturer much less labor. The expe- 
rience of others, however, in preparing wool for felts 
and the thicker kinds of cloth, would seem to justify 
the mode of scouring in Spain. D'Jat Browne. 

New York, 7th Ap ril, 1845. 

^Igrictilliire in flcatlanb.— Na. 7. 

Since the date of my last letter I have made seve- 
ral short excursions in the neighborhood of Edin- 
burgh, tempted by the spring-like days which already, 
in this mild climate, begin to visit us. The ground 
is perfectly soft and free from frost ; the grain crops 
look bright and nourishing, and some of tne inigated 
meadows are quite luxuriant in the greenness and fresh- 
ness of their herbage. A great part of the plowing 
is accomplished, and early this month potato planting 
will commence. 

Farm of Mr. Girdwood. — A few days since, I 
walked out to Corstorphine, about four milef>, to visit 
the farm of Mr. Girdwood. The whole village of 
Corstorphine, a compact, pretty little place, is includ- 
ed within his boundaries. From the upland fields, 
which stretch nearlv to the top of Corstorphine 
Hillf is ^ 1^0^^ lovely view, embracing, on the one 
side, Edinburgh, with the castle in the centre and 
Arthur's Seat in the background, and the Firth of 
Forth, dotted with sails, ana bounded to the north by 
the dark coast of Fife ; while on the other spread 
the rich fields of the West Lothiaos for many miles, 



the view being only limited to the south and west, by 
the Pentlands and the high hills of Lanark. 

Mr. Girdwood, with much kindness, passed the 
whole day in rambling with me over his fields. The 
farm buildings first attracted my notice ; they are 
far too small for the size of the farm, and are not 
convenient in their arrangement Another year, 
however, will probably see the whole removed, and 
new ones erected on a more commodious site, fur- 
nished with every convenience. The stack yard still 
presents a laige array of stacks, comprising wheat, 
barley, oats and beans. In the autumn there were 
about 160, as I understand. The oats and wheat 
were this year cut while quite green, so much so, 
that some of the neighboring farmers did not hesitate 
to say that John Girdwood was ** clean gane daft.** 
Tne result, however, has silenced them ; for his grain 
is heavier and better than theirs, while the straw is 
much more valuable as fodder. The bam yards are 
always in winter well filled with fattening animals. 
These are of various breeds, but chiefly West High- 
landers and Angus or Polled. They, are bought at 
fairs, sold off to the Edinburgh butchers as soon as 
*hey come into condition, and their places immediate- 
ly refilled. 

That part of the farm which may be called upland 
has only been taken by Mr. Givlwood within a few 
years. The outgoing tenants considered it absolutely 
impossible to raise good turnips there, and thought 
any attempt at improvement quite chimerical. They 
were overrun with weeds. The rains in winter raa 
in torrents down the furrows, washing away the ma- 
nure and conveying accumulations of sand to the 
lower end of each held. Mr. Girdwood commenced 
operations by putting a drain 30 inches deep into 
every furrow, being 18 feet apart ; he then dug up all 
the weeds in the open fields, and cleaned away those 
that occupied a space of several feet on each side of 
the hedges. Deep plowing and liberal manuring com- 
pleted the change. The turnip crop on one of these 
fields was, two years since, as high as 40 tons to the 
acre, and the crop of the present year, a portion of 
which 1 s^w, is very fine. No water now stands in 
the furrows, and it is easy to see that during the 
whole winter none has run over the surface ; it all 
goes to the drains. This is an instance of the admira- 
ble effect of efficient drainage, preoaring the way for 
deep plowing, and all the modes of modern manuring 
which ptt)ve so efficient on well dried land. 

Mr. Girdwood assured me that since he, still a 
young man, began to attend Edinburgh market, the 
number of quarters of grain weekly sold there has 
doubled. It being a market where all the grain sold 
is from the neighborhood, and actually brought in 
sacks to the place of sale, this increase shows the effect 
of the improved modern systems in the increase Qf 
crops upon the same land ; for near the city not much 
land has been reclaimed. I think that not a single 
intelligent farmer would deny that draining was ttie 
first step towards this great improvement. While 
the quantity has increased the quality has improved 
in an equal proportion. As to barley, for instance, I 
am assured that, a few years since, but about five 
samples in- a hundred were fit for malting. Now, 
the buyer may almost go into the market blindfold, 
for not more than five out of a hundred are unfit for 
malting. 
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The lower part of Mr. GIrdwood's farm is nearly 
level, and has a rich alluvial soil. His covrse of 
rotation for the whole farm is one of six jears, being 
one year of grass and the other live of potatoes, bar- 
ley, tamips, wheat, and oats. Manure is added both 
with the potatoes and turnips^ or once in three years, 
so that with the year of grass, this may be considered 
a liberal rotation. He does not, however, tie himself 
strictly to it, but varies when circumstances seem to 
lequire it. 

Immense qilantities of potatoes are raised on the 
farms near Edinburgh. On this, I saw one heap 
which contained about 4,800 bushels, and yet it was 
only about a third of the entire crop. They are generally 
placed in a long shallow pit, about 8 feet wide, heap- 
ed up as high as possible, and then covered with 
straw and earthy the latter thrown lightly on to the 
thickness of about & inches. Wisps of straw are 
placed on the top as ventilators, and drains run on 
each side, and the whole rises about 6 feet above the 
surface. 

Mr. Girdwood, in common with all of the best 
Scottish farmers, feels the necessity of scientific know- 
ledge, and in his zeal for obtaining it, has been attend- 
ing courses of practical chemistry. The information 
already thus acquired must be of very great advan- 
ta^ in his daily pursuits, and his spirited example in 
this respect can scarcely be too highly commended. 

John P. Norton. 

Edinburgh, Mardi 1, 1845. 

VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS. 

Any improvement made in the agricultural depart- 
ment of business is truly matter for congratulation, 
since more are dependant upon agriculture for subsist- 
ence than any other branch of business whatever. 
That man, then, who is instrumental in improving 
the system, or in any way giving an imipulse to its 
interests, is in truth a benefactor to mankind. At 
present it is evident there are errors in the farming 
system. Since my acquaintance with the American 
Agriculturist, I have not only read its columns with 
delight, but with an unusual degree of interest, and 
am led to conclude, it is an instrument well calculated 
to strike an efiectual blow at the root of some (at 
least) of the errors now existing in the general sys- 
tem of farmine. 

Like a phi&nthropist, you are making efTorls to 
correct errors that have long existed, and though 
your labor may appear like ** casting your bread on 
the waters," I am confident you will find it again, 
even if not until ** after many days." You have rea- 
son to take courage^ for already your efforts have 
been crowned with a degree of success. 

In some sections of our country, where a few 
years since agricultural papers were strangers, and 
■where the people were far from being " careful to en- 
tertain " them, your paper has found friends and is 
hospitably received, even in old Connecticut. Though 
some have hesitated to have their names enrolled on 
your subscription list, in consequence of having been 
disappointed in the merits of a periodical of a similar 
character published for three or four years in this State ; 
yet I take pleasure in having it in my power to say, 
these difficulties have in many places in this State 
been overcome, and the reading of your work has 
removed objections that might have been considered 
insuperable. I have recently learned with pleasure 



that you have quite a respectable list of subscribers 
here. This is an indication that all interest in agricul- 
tural improvement has not subsided in our State. I 
am truly glad to find there is an interest in this thin^» 
and I trust there is a waking up to the subject of agri- 
cultural reading. As a proof, permit me to state one 
fact. 

I learn that an acquaintaoce of mine, a respectable 
fanner, on being solicited to patronize the Agricul- 
turist, declined on the consideration that he then 
was, and for two years had been, a subscriber to an 

X 'cultural paper, and had not been profited by it at 
However, on learning that the A^iculturist waa 
edited by a practical fotrmer — one who understands 
the busir^ss in all its departments, and who is 
thoroughly acquainted with stock breeding, &c, he 
requested bis subscriptioi» to be forwaided, commenc- 
ing with Vol. TV., remarking at the same time, '* Such 
a work is entitled to my patronage, and the patronage 
of all who desire to see agriculture improve.** After 
reading Nos. 1 and 2, he manifested in high terms his 
approval, inquiring where he should leave his sub- 
scription for Vol. V. 

This gentleman is a thorough farmer, and possess- 
es an extensive influence. I am sensible that you 
are not in want of commendatory paragraphs, yet I 
presume you will excuse me for this on«, as it is o/itl^ 
one out of many that I might give. 

The practical matter with which your paper 
abounds has a tendency to open the minds of its 
readers to a sense of, not only the possibility, but 
also the propriety of improvement in this most im- 
portant branch of business. The fanner is unwilling 
to admit that agriculture is susceptible of less im- 
provement than the mechanical arts, while at the 
same time it is far behind in this country. They ask 
what's to be done ? Why, up and at it with the same 
untiring industry that the mechanist has displayed. 

Connecticut, March 5, 1845. B. C. D. 

Impekiaj^ Oats. — I am pleased to see that you 
offer this valuable grain for sale. I commenced rais- 
ing them four years ago, with half a bushel of seed. 
They are now my principal oat crop. Their weight 
is 40 to 45 pounds per bushel. They vield as many 
bushels per acre as the common oat, but should be 
cut when the straw turns yellow near the root, for if 
left till the head turns entirely so, they are apt to 
shell, the chaff bein^ light and weak, while the grain 
is heavy. I am satisfied they are the best oats I can 
raise for stock feeding and general farm use, as I pro- 
duce none for sale. From my own experience I can 
freely recommend them for general cultivation. 

Black Rock, N. Y. L. F. A. 

We sold every barrel sent lis of these oats early 
in March, not being able to supply more than hau 
the demand. 

CoNNixrricuT Oxen. — Having received two orders 
the past month for Connecticut working oxen, we 
wrote to Mr. Wm. K. Townsend, of New Haven, 
requesting him to execute them. This he has done 
with great satisfaction to the parties concerned ; se- 
lecting one pair from Old Guilford, and ^e other 
from North Middletown. They are finely formed 
and of medium size, yet possess great musculai 
power, and have such a quick step, that either paif 
will plow an acre and a half per day with ease. 
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FARM AND VILLA OF MR. COLT. 
This farm i» situated in P&terson, New Jersey, 16 
miles west of New York, and just an hour's riae by 
railroad. It comprises 560 acres, of which 430 
adjoin and are half encircled by the village — ^making 
some part of it town lots — ^and 130 J ie on the tower- 
ing hill, about a quarter of a mile beyond. This last 
has been devoted principally to pasture, and we shall 
speak of it hereatter. The soil of the low«r divi- 
sion of the farm is a sandy or gravelly loam, and 
naturally thin — some parts indeed are very poor. This, 
however, only stimulated the genius of Mr. Colt the 
more to study to improve it, which he has done to a 
very high degree ; and now, in many instances, the 
crops quadruple and quintuple the former produce of 
the land. 

In bringing this up to its present state of fertility, 
Mr. C. has been at no extravagant outlay on the farm 
proper, but has merely set an example that any intel- 
ligent and industrious man desirous of improvement 
may follow. Of course he has carefully husbanded 
all the barn-yard manures ; in addition to this, he has 
availed himself of the peat and swamp mud in the 
vicinity ; but one of his chief resources, after all, has 
been the night soil ei the town of Paterson, and the 
waste from the woollen, cotton, hemp, flax, paper, 
leather, and comb factories of the town — ofi^il from 
the slaughter-houses, and indeed all vegetable and 
dead animal matter which could be found within a 
convenient distance of the farm. All these are emi- 
nently fertilizing substances, and yet in many places 
they are left to accumulate in filthy heaps, scenting 
the air with their noisome exhalations — a disgusting 
nuisance to their neighborhood, and frequently highly 
detrimental to the health of the inhabitants. But 
bera Mr. C. directs these waste materials to be seized 
upon, mixes them with swamp mud or peat, adds a 
little charcoal dust, plaster of Paris, ashes, lime, salt, 
or some other foreign substance, and thus forms a 
rich inodorous compost, which has a most astonishing 
«fiect upon vegetation. Of the exact manner of making 
these composts we shall give recipes hereafter, for the 
benefit of all faraiers who may be so situated as to be 
able to procure the materials to form them. 

Rotation of Crops. — These are such as are usually 
followed by good Jersey farmers, and are so well 
known as to need no particularizing. 

Stock. — ^This is various and choice in its kind. 
The Devons were obtained from the herds of Mr. L. 
F. Allen, of Black Rock, and Mr. Stanley, of Balti- 
more. They are very handsome, especially those 
procured of Mt. A., and just the thing for such light 
land. The Aldemeys are from the importation of 
the late Mr. Nicholas Biddle, of Pennsylvania. They 
cost a high price in England — about $309 each — and 
are the only pure animals of this breed of cattle we 
know in this vicinity. We have seen plenty which 
are called Alderney ; but we have met with none be- 
fore of undoubted pedigree. They are small in size, 
and in appearance rather ugly than otherwise. Their 
color is yellow inclining to dun, with white patches. 
The nose and rim round the eye is of a dark ash or 
hrown ; the horn§ short, fine, and turned up ; the 
eyes large and brilliant. They are celebrated for the 
extreme richness of their milk — the quantity is 
small, rarely exceeding eight to ten quarts per day. 
As a curiosity they are worthy of propagation, and 
we are glad to learn that Mr. Colt means to keep 



them pure ; he seems to have no great faith in this 
immaculate crossing for improvement^ which seizes 
like a mania upon so many of our countrymen, and 
for which, as a general rule, we entertain the most 
supreme contempt. The Durham cows are few, 
and kept for the laige quantity and good quality of 
milk they give. The pigs are mostly Berkshire. 
We also observed a pure Cochin China sow. Its 
color is black, with grey legs, and patches on the 
belly. The« animal is of small size, with a bear's 
head and hollow back—the belly like a blown up blad- 
der, and almost touching the ground. The other part 
of the stock is working cattle and horses for farm use. 
The soiling system of feeding is here adopted, and 
has been found far preferable to that of pasturing. 

Farm Buildings. — These are plain and convenient, 
and were erected at a moderate cost. The barn and 
sheds surround the yards, thus rendering them much 
more comfortable for stock. The piggery and hen 
house are well contrived, and superior of their kind. 
The urine from these buildings, the wash of the 
kitchen, and any other fertilizing substance which 
can be, is conducted into tlie well littered barn-yard, 
and helps to form and enrich its compost heaps. 

Villa. — Mr. Colt reserved 70 acres adjoining the 
farm lor his own residence and particular manage- 
ment This he is fast transforming into one of tne 
most charming places imannable. In 1839 the en- 
closure was a barren sand hill, with an alder swamp 
of twelve acres at the foot, and the residue of the 
land of the poorest quality. The top of the hill was 
first levelled somewhat, and heie was erected the 
family mansion. 

The sides were then handsomely terraced and 
planted with a great variety of forest and fruit trees, 
flowering shrubs and grape vines. Among these 
wind the carriage road and footpaths from the gate- 
ways to the house. South and west of this, and on 
the apex of the bill, spreads out a beautiful lawn, 
with a little pond of the clearest water in the cen- 
tre ; while below, on a level with the street, plays 
a fountain with a single jet cfeau. This pond ap- 
plies the mansion with water of the softest and purest 
kind, from the garret down to the cellar kitchen ; and 
can be used also, any time it is needed, to irrigate the 
lawn and terraces. In this way the grass and sur- 
rounding vegetation are kept green and growing in 
the hottest and driest weather. 

The swamp was next drained, and its surface 
proved a rich bed of muck several feet deep. This 
was dug out and spread upon the neighboring upland 
to enrich it. A clear rivulet was then let in, and 
thus was an unhealthy swamp turned into two pretty 
lakes, separated by a fall of nine feet Here Mr. C. 
has placed a water wheel, which gives sufficient 
power to force the water to Xhb very top of the man- 
sion and into the little pond before spoVen of in the 
centre of the lawn on the hill. A rustic lodge is 
erected over the water-works to protect them from all 
weather, and this is encircled by a copse of wood ; 
so that, till closely approached, the two lakes aie 
supposed to be one. They are well stocked with fish, 
and have boats in them for water excursions, for 
those disposed for a short row or sail. A great va- 
riety of water fowl may be seen sporting in the 
lakes and around, among which we noticed wild 
geese, the beautiful wood-duck, and a pair of magnifi- 
cent swans from the royal gardens of Fontainbleau, ii^ 
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Pnnce, preMnUd by the Duke of Pdlgnac lo 
General D'Evereux, and placed bere with his friend, 
Mr. Colt The laknt are dotted with little islands 
and promontories for the accommodalion of the 
water fowl. Here flourish the magnolia glauca 
and flowering shruba. North and eaat of the lakes 
ia a wide cranberry pateh, and the fruit and vege- 
table gaidene, which ate ample and well stocked. 
The remainder of the encloBiire is a park planted 
with every variety of foreign and nalLve fruit and 
forest trees, which could be convenieatly obtained, 
and that will {row in this climate. The whole is 
to be enclosed with a handsome slone wall, eight feel 
hieh, a small part of the line of which ia already 
laid. Aroand this, within, ia planted a thick belt of 
trees; so that, when grown, the wall will be hid 



from sight At the northeast aide ia a gateway and 
rustic lodge ; at the Eouthwesi another gateway, with 
a castellated i;othic lodge. 

On the border of the gardeits, near the lower lake. 
stands a handsome cottage for the gardener, and at- 
tached to it is a grapery 80 feet by 20. West of the 
lower lake is a beautiful cottage. This is the sum- 
mer retreat of General D"ETtreui, Who so generoosly 
raised an Irish legion of 5,000 men in 1819, tians- 

Krted them to South America, and under the patriot 
livar, gallantly assisted lo achieve the iiulepend- 
ence of toe provinces of Columbia and VeneiueJa. 
No cross fence is allowed to mar the view within the 
enclosure. The trees and ahnibbeiy are planted sin- 
gle, Bodin clumps or rows,! i.---A,_ ._ i. 

tify and reLeve the ground- 
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, JfiDUUHi. — This IB ended on the hill rising 65 feel 
above the town. It is 63 fset S inches square, two 
stories high, and is built of handsome uown free- 
stone, nearly resembling the celebrated Portland stone 
of England, it ia taken from the Paterson quarries, 
in the immediate neighborhood, and ielhesame a<< 
tfiat used in bulling the new Trinity Church of this 
city. Pacing the south, and attached to the house. If 
a conservatory, with a double span roof, 60 feet lonci 
37 wide, and 12 high. Adjoining this, at the end, 
is a hot-bouse 27 feet long, 37 wide, and SOhigb. 
These are well filled with a choice collection of planlt>, 
and are kept in excellent order. A little aviary of 
rare birds stands at the left, as the conservalory is 
entered from the centre drawing-room, and a few sta- 
tues grace the walks around. 

The architecture of the house is very handsome, 
as will be seen from the sketch above. It has a 
inrtico in frrmt. supported ty pillars of the Corinthian 



order, and a piazza on three sides. The roof is four 

square, with a double pitch, and eavea jutting three 
feet over the, walls in the Italian style. This pre- 
aerves the walls from dampness even if not farrowed 
ouL The interior is highly commodious and beanti- 
fiiUy finished. We subjoin a plan of the first stwy. 
Fit <3. 

Explanation. — a. Portico, as seen in front, F^. 
iZ. On ench side of this are niches in the walls tor 
statues. Wiihin the nortico, at the right and left of 
front door, stand the two famous alatnes of 
Tam CShanter and Souter Johnny, by the celebrated 
Scotch artist. Thorn. They are admirably done, and 
Mr. Colt tells some ami»ing anecdotea of their being 
occBsi on nUy taken in Iheeveoing for living personages, 
by transient visitants. 

b, b, b. Piazza on the east, weal, and north adea. 

c, c, c. East rooms or parlors. 25 feet by 20, with 
foldii^ doois opening into each other, thus fonsin|r 
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a complete suite of ixxmds. They also open into the 
eonsenratory by raising the windows, which extend 
from the ceiling to the floor. 

d. Vestibale, 10 feet square. 

e. Hall, 10 feet by 56. 
/. Stairway. 

Private stairway. 
Dressing-room to bed-room k. 
Bed-room 



t 



2. 



J. Dining-room, 26 by 20, corresponding with the 
centre parlor. The chimney to this is unique, being 
a hollow Ionic pillar of Scagliola marble, through 
which a pipe is placed to carry off the smoke. 

k. Bed-room. 

L Portico to conserraory. 

m. Consenratory.— n. Hothouse. 



From the above simple description* we think th^ 
reader will now have a pretty good idea of the charm- 
ing place that the taste and persevering industry of 
Mr. Colt has formed at Roswell House. With its 
buildings and terraces, park, lake, and gaidens, it will 
indeed be a most enchianting spot when completed, 
and well worthy the visit of those who take pleasust 
in viewing such things, or who would study to im- 

Srove themselves in architecture and landscape gar- 
ening. 

fVtttf Trees and Grapes. — ^It was not with the in- 
tention of makina; an ostentatious display that Mr. 
Colt has done wnat we have described ; but in all 
things he has endeavored to combine utility with 
beauty. There are about 1,000 forest trees already 
set out here in the park, and at least 1,200 pears. 



Ground Plan or Roswsll House. Fiq. 43. 




apples, peaches, cherries, plums, and the smaller 
fruit, aside from a nursery stocked with everything 
choice and of great variety, chosen from abroad as 
well as at home. These will be fully tested in this 
climate, and the result made public for the benefit of 
all, and then a generous distribution of such as are 
worthy of propagation. For the same purpose, also, 
he has planted a part of the terraces with about 
1,000 vines, after the French method. Most of 
these are foreign varieties, and it is intended to accli- 
mate them if possible. We are sure that our read- 
ers will join with us in saying that all this is deserv- 
ing commendation ; for if Mr. C. ware disposed to 
sell his fruit, &c., he would ultimately get a hand- 
some income from his pleasure grounds. 

When we visited Paterson the grapes were in sea- 
son. They had ripened well and proved delicious 
fruit. We found them generally free from mildew. 
Since this, Mr. C. has prepared two acres more for 
grapes, by trenching the ground three feet deep and 
three feet wide, leaving one foot untrenched, so that 
the rows of vines will stand four feet apart These 
trenches he has manured with bones, old shoes, rap, 
the refuse of the factories, and street dirt The 
plantings are principally Miller* s^urgundy, black 
Hambuig, chassclas, and sweet water. The trellis is 
made of half inch iron-rod posts, stuck two feet in the 



^ound, and rising four feet out Holes are punched 
m these one foot apart, and iron wires run through 
from post to post. All these are coated with gas tar, 
and will thus last a long time. It makes a light, 
cheap trellis; at the same time, it is sufficiently strong 
for ail purposes. 

Hedges, — One of these runs along the roadside, 
formed of the Maclura or Osage Orange. Thus far 
this beautiful native shrub has escaped the attack of 
insects. It grows thriftily, and its verdure is of the 
deepest and thickest kind. We have met this shrub 
in other parts of the United States, and can highly 
recommend it for hedges. 

Mushroom Howie. — This is a rare addition to the 
conservatory in the United States. That at Mr. 
Colt's is 50 feet long, and has four tiers of beds five 
ifeet wide, and running the whole length. These are 
planted with seed brought from France, and bear very 
abundantly nine to ten months out of the yftr. The 
mushrooms are delicious eating, and usually sell ih 
market for 37 cents per quart. They will come into 
baring one month alter planting the seeds. 

Prairie Grouse. — Mr. C. has a few pairs of thl» 
highly prized game bird recentiy sent him from New 
Orleans by his son. He will endeavor to domestic 
cate them,, and if he succeeds they will prove a rich 
addition to the poultry yard. 
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White GuiTMo Hem. — Among the poultry we i 
ticed these rare birdg. We should be glad to kn< 
if any of our readers poBseag white peacocliB, as 
ate deHirouB of obtaiatng b. pair. 

Bemoving a Large Tree. — On the lawn in front 
of the house alanda a large boTse-cheBtnuI. It was 
planted by Mr. Oilt in 1T95, and tianeplanted some 
dialancft to the spot where it now stands, iu 1840. It 
is growing finely, and in looking at it one would 
jndge it baa always stood in its present position. 
IB one of the mosteaccessTul epecimens of transplt 
ing a large tree which has Men under our observa- 
tion. 



LonOE. Fio. 44. 
lie abOTe lodge is at the gateway of the wes 
trance to the pleasure grounds. It is of pure gothic 
archileclure, of the time of Elizabeth. It was de- 
signed by General D'Evereux, and we must confess 
that we think it no less pretty than appropriate, and 
quite a gem in its way. 




Gbovnd Flu* of Lodok. Fro. 45. 

TTie rooms we need not partiCTilarize ; they are 
Buch BB are suitable for those of a small faraily. 

Hill Form.— South of Palerson, and within a 
stone's throw of the village, rises a range of hills 
COO to TOO feet above the level below. Large quar- 
liesof the finest kind of bnjwn free -stone are found 
her& On the top of this hill spreads out a broad 
rolling l^in, and bete Mr. Colt has another tract of 
landof^iout ISO acres. It abounds in sweet-scented 
grasses, and «rould make one of the best of sheep 
walks. The surface is rather rocky, but occasional 
rich loamy veins are found, sufficient to grow roots 
and other things for sheep. A large flock might be 
pastured here in the summer, and then be taken to fat 
01 winter on the farm below. Delicious mutton 
«ou1d thus be made froiu Southdowns and their 



The view frooi the hill is of considerable eilcnt 
and exceedingly pictaiesqne; embracing the winding 
course of the clear, sparkling waters of the PaEiaic; 
the low;; of Paterson ; a beautiful country aniiUKl, 
crowned by one of the highest peaks of the Netcr. 
sink; and the Pallsadoes and highlands of theHu<l- 
son beyond. A pretty perch indeed for the EumiiKi 
residence of one inclined either to harddiggingorUie 
sentimental. 

The Tifuin.— Patetson contains upward of 11,000 
inhabitants, and is one of the most thriving manufac- 
turing towns in the United Slates. The mauufacto- 
lies are of great Tahety, embradng icon, coUon, 
hemp, flax, sUk, woollen, paper, and saw and fioui- 
ing mills. Here are the celebrated falls of the 
Passaic, 70 feet high. They atone anQually Bttr3t> 
many visitors. The water of the river is used llun 
times over from a series of cascades, with a head and 
fall of about 22 feet each, thus giving an immcDse 
water power. The stream is durable, and mill priri- 
leges sell at a high rate. We presume that Mr. 
Colt's income from this source alone is not less &aa 
$25,000 a year. 

J. S. Seihkxr, Esq. — We learn with regret ibfl 
this veteran of the agricultural press has been dis- 
placed OS third assistant in the Post Office Depitt- 
ment at Washington, on political grounds alone. Far 
a quarter of a century or more, Mr. Skinner has been 
one of the most efficient friends of the agricultural 
cause, and we must confess our astonishment that be 
should be one of the first to be proscribed on ibe ad- 
vent of a new incumbent to the. Executive cbiir. 
Under the late President, auolher efficient writer and 
friend to agriculture, Solon Robinson, was disniissed 
from the office of Deputy Post Master of his tonn, 
simply because his politics were not agreeable to ibit 
dynasty. Mr, R., we believe, is pretty independent 
of government patronage ; but not so with &Ic Skin- 
ner. We trust, however, that both of these eeitlle- 
men will find ample reward in their future Taboi!, 
and that Ihe^ may be so successful in all their sub- 
sequent busmess, as to esteem it fortunate nibn 
than the contrary that they were deprived of theii 



The AmericjIN Herd-Booi. — To a 
such Short-Horn breeders as wish to insert the pedi- 
grees of the increase of their herds this spring, in the 
pages of this work, it vdll be kept open lUI the Ist 
of July next, by which time it is to be hoped that all 
who wish to register their cattle will forward tbeit 

spective pedigrees. The lists are fast comingin. 

id it will be a source of pleasure to ihe subscribtt 
to make them as numerous as possible, that the array 
of American Short-Homs shall at least show somt 
sort of respectability to their friends on the other side 
of the Atlantic. L. F. Allen'. 

Blofk Ji«i, iJS. Y., Jpril, 1845. 



paifjie. Par Ckartei Philbert Lasteyrit, a Paris. 
— VVe particularly desire any of our readers who 
may know where this work is to be had In the 
United States, to. immediately inform us, and we sh>ill 
be very much obliged. We would also like to obtain 
Caily and Cline on breeding. 
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KEMEDY FOR DISEASED PEACH TREES. 
Accident sometimes su^ests a lucky thought, 
leading to useful experiments. A gentleman of ob- 
serving mind in my neighborhood, Mr. Robert P. 
Mills, was examining some young peach trees at a 
time when the brine in which walnuts for pickles 
had been soaked was brought out of the house to be 
thrown away. He directed this to be poured on 
the body of a tree very much diseased and gummy, 
where the stem enlered the ground below the 
surface. He scraped away the earth around the 
body, forming a cup-like cavity, and without remoY- 
ing the exuded gum or the worms, poured the re- 
mainder of the brine, impregnated with the walnuts. 



some experiments with a view of testing the possi- 
bility of giving a series of plants and shrubs, sub- 
stances inimical to the creatures injuring them but 
not injurious to the plants and shrubs themselves. 
This has been frequently done by English fanners in 
one instance, namely, soaking; turnip seed in oil and 
sulphur. The first leaves of tiie twnip partake of 
this compound, and the smell or taste being inimical 
to the fly, it shoots up unmolested. Black and white 
walnut trees being disagreeable to flies, should induce 
the farmers to cultiyate them <as shade trees in their 
pastures. The hint is well worth adoption on the 
pmiries of the West; and growine the soft shell-bark 
. , hickory nuts would be a profitable business. We 

into it, so as to immerse tne wounded part of the haye seen highly productive orchards oi these trees 



stem. The wounds on the tree have healed, and it 
is now in a healthy state, while others of the same 
age and near it which were similarly affected still 
remain diseased. 

Whether the effect of the above experiment is to be 
attributed to the saturated solution of salt, or to the 
qualities imparted to it by the tohite walnuts soaked 
in it, or to both, can only be determined by experi- 
ments. But one thing I know, that while certain 
vegetables are fed upon, and even inhabited by cer- 
tain worms, insects, flies, and bugs, other vegetables 
are never disturbed, approached, or inhabited by those 
same creatures. Each race of animals seems to be con- 
fined to certain genera of plants, while other plants 
may not only be offensive but actually poisonous to 
them. The green leaves of both the black and white 
walnut are, I know, extremely o^nsive to fleas, and 
to the flies of the woods and prairies, so annoying to 
cattle and horses in the warm weather of our sum- 
mer months ; and the outer rind of the young fruit 
possesses the same qualities as the green leaves and 
bark of the tree. If the odor or taste of plants, to 
which certain creatures have an instinctive antipathy j 
are artificially imparted to those on which they live 
or feed, it is rational to conclude a priori [reasoning 
from this], that they would leave the individual 
plants, thus treated, unmolested, mistaking them for 
plants to which they have a natural aversion. 

Now, many experiments made by the most distin- 
guished botanists, and persons skilled in vegetable 
physiology, have established the fact, that the spon- 
gioles of plants have no elective power of rejecting 
substances held in solution, and presented to them. 
The most active poisons, narcotics and acids, are ab- 
sorbed by them, and enter the circulation. Vegetables 
as well as animals may be poisoned. The desidera- 
tum seems to be the discovery of substances for solu- 
tion and absorption offensive to the creatures that in- 
jure the plant, and which will not be deleterious to 
the plant itself. Whether these conditions can be 
united, time and experiments must determine. All 
such problems are worthy of attempts to solve them. 
No doubt the creatures tlmt infest plants may be de- 
stroyed by outward applications which may not en- 
ter the vegetable circulation. But in this case the 
remedy is more temporary, and besides may not reach 
or come in contact with the intended victims. 

John Lewis. 
JUangoUen, Ky., Feb, 5, 1845. 

The suggestions of our correspondent we deem 
highly valuable, and on showing his manuscript to 
one of our friends, he determined at once on making 



in Connecticut which were cultivated expfessly for 
their fruit. We have been told by observing farmers,, 
that the whortleberry, sweet fern, and some other 
kinds of shrubs, would not grow under the shade of 
the butternut tree ; and we well recollect often seeing 
this confirmed, particularly in pasture land* where, 
out of the shade, and in the immediate vicinity of the 
butternut trees, these shrubs grew thick and rank. 

SOUTHERN GRASS, VrUIT, STOCK, AND 
COTTON CONVENTION. 

(rrojs.— At your request, made some twelve months 
since, I now say a few words on the domestic grasses 
in the Tennessee valley. By reference to No. 1., 
Vol. 3, of your paper, you will see a general descrip- 
tion of the soil and productions of this country ; one 
additional word about the country. Originally it was 
covered with a strong coat of barren grass, common 
to all the Southwest This grass afiorded fine pas- 
ture ffom early in the spring till July ; it then be- 
came dry and toueh, and was not relished by stock. 
So soon as the valley was well peopled it disappeared, 
though now plentiful in the adjacent range of moun- 
tains, because they sre not much settled. Stock can 
now be sustained there to considerable extent, and 
that region will ere long be filled with sheep. 

From my practice and observations, I am not in- 
clined to think that any of the domestic grasses will 
do first rate here. Blue grass will live, when pro- 
tected by some shade, but makes no growth ttom 
May till October ; hence it is worth little for grazing. 
Henls grass does tolerably well on high and low 
land, and afibrds more grazing the year through 
than any grass I have noticed. Meadow oat is a 
larger, bolder grass, but grows in bunches. It is not so 
nutritive in my opinion. Orchard grass does not do 
well ; and in truu I have never seen a full stand of 
it anywhere. I have never seen a lot of timothy in 
this country. Red clover produces one good crop a 
year. It blooms the first of May, is in perfection in 
June, dries up in July, and is of no further lise till 
next spring. It grows strong and luxuriantly, and 
afibrds more pasture while it is in season than any 
other grass. It will maintain a good stand for four 
or five years without plowing the ground, and pas- 
tured every year. It is the best fertilizer we have 
of the grass family, though not to compare with the 
stock pea sown broad-cast. We have an English 
blue grass, that does not spread from the root, four 
times as large as the common blue grass. It litters 
or grows in bunches, and resembles the orchard grass 
in size and character. It is sown in August or Sep- 
tember, and makes good pasture the following win- 
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ter. Stock are fond of it, and it is a certain seed 
bearer. Experiments are yet limited in it, and I am 
not prepared to make up a definite opinion of its me- 
rits. One of the principal reliances for pasture is the 
crab grass, common to all the cultivated land. It will 
do to graze the last of May, and continues good tili 
frost, and is not so much affected by drought as the 
other grasses. 

Stock, — As to domestic animals, we hare a share 
of all the improved blood of the Union. In the horse 
line, North Alabama has for a number of years held 
a conspicuous place, and has some of the best breed- 
ing studs of turf horses in the Southwest. Messrs. 
Jackson and Kirkman, of Florence, have taken the 
lead at ail the southern tracts. New Orleans not ex- 
cepted. We keep but few cattle, as beef is not much 
used. We have some good Durhams — a few im- 
ported direct from England. We have a few of most 
of the varieties of sheep, but they are not mana^d 
with any care ; they are kept for domestic use. No 
eflfort to grow wool for market yet, but there is some 
talk on that subject. I prefer a cross between the 
Merino and long wool (Bake well or Cots wold) for 
j;eneral use; some are in favor of Southdown — I am 
m favor of their hardy compact form, but opposed to 
their harsh fleece. 

Fruit. — As to fruits, we have some of most varle- 
ties, but I cannot speak definitely of any, save 
peaches. It is a splendid soil for them. Cherries 
have done well. Plums very well, except the large 
blue kinds. Apples are not numerous ; but I think 
most kinds will do well except in very dry summers ; 
they will then sun-bum, and fall on before mature. 
Fears are very scarce, and I doubt their success, ex- 
cept a few ot the early kinds ; they seem to be uncer- 
tain bearers in this climate. We have not given that 
attention to fruits and vegetables that we should have 
done. We have been tied down to cotton, a crop 
that occupies us the entire year. But this must be 
stopped. We are over-producing, and have now stock- 
ed the world with cotton, and are our own destroyers. 
The number of acres must be cut short till we reduce 
the average crop to 1,800,000 bales. Some change 
must take place or the South is bankrupt. 

A Cotton Convention, — I would suggest the idea 
of holding cotton-planter's conventions at the three 
great soutnern seaports. New Orleans, Mobile, and 
Charleston, early next fall. Let every cotton-grow- 
ing county send its delegates, and if the three conven- 
tions did not agree in their separate capacities about 
the amount that must be cut off from every man's crop, 
let these conventions appoint delegates to a central 
convention at Tuscaloosa, there to determine on the 
proportion to be cut short This to be binding on all 
the cotton-growing regions. But let each of the three 
conventions adopt their own rules and regulations to 
carry this into effect. I would suggest one- third as a 
proper quantity to cut off, and that each county have 
its surveyors to inspect every farm in the county, and 
if any planter violated the rule, to bum all the cotton 
produced by such violation. The benefits resulting 
from this plan would be these. With two-thirds of 
the force, land, team, &c., now employed in growing 
cotton, every planter of cotton would pocket from one- 
third to one-half more money yearly, and would have 
one-third of his force to improve his land, grow pro- 
visions, or employ it in any other branch of industry 
lie might think proper. There is not a sane cotton- 



planter in the South that will deny the truth of this 
position ; if all acknowledge its benefits we certainly 
can carry it into effect Nothing is wanting but ac- 
tion. Shall it be said that we are asleep and will 
not pursue our own interest ? Not only our interest, 
but our salvation as planters ! If the fact was known, 
that there had been out 1,800,000 bales produced the 
past season, cotton would be worth eight cents before 
the sun could set upon the news. Let us then hare 
a certainty and no mistake, that there will be but 
1,800,000, produced next year; then we can get a 
fair compensation for our labor, and not till then. 
I may recur to this subject again. I wish to give the 
ball a push. G. L. Cockrill. 

Tuscumbia^ Ala,, Jan, 29, 1845. 

We admire the spirit of our correspondent in re- 
gard to his proposed convention, and hope that it may 
be carried into effect Raising less cotton and more 
of other products, is what we have contended for, ever 
since we started this journal. If the South did this, 
its people would grow rich in defiance of the whole 
world. The manufactures of Massachusetts alone 
are of more value than the whole cotton crop of the 
South. What would become of this very wealthy, 
intelligent, and highly independent little state, if she 
abandoned these, ana devoted herself exclusively to 
com and grass, her greatest agricultural products? 
Poverty, ignoranoe and depemence, would be the 
necessary result, without the shadow oi doubt 

GUANO AND ITS USES. 

Exhaustion of Lands, — ^I am much surprised at 
the opposition and the numerous objections constantly 
brought forward against the use of guano, most of 
themunfounded — many perfectly absurd ; for if lai^c 
quantities could be brought here, one general beoe^t 
must accrue to the farmers, even to those who could 
not use it ; viz., a decrease in the price of the ma- 
nure, which is sold in large quantities in the vicinity 
of all populous cities. One of the chief of these 
objections Is, that it will exhaust the soil ; however, 
before I show conclusively that this cannot be the 
case, pennit me to discuss this question of " exhaus- 
tion,*' on which our farmers have often very wrong 
impressions. Much practical good may be learned on 
this subject from the gardeners who grow vegetables 
for the markets ; they never have an idea of exkmtst- 
ing the soil, and many obtain three and even four 
crops from the same piece of land every year. 

I am well aware that under the existing ideas of 
rotation of crops, &c., it is expected that after two 
years' manuring and cropping, virtue enough should 
be left in the soil to bear a good result of grass the 
third year without manure ; but it would certainly 
be better to get off three luxuriant crops successively. 
I should wish to exhaust my land completely every 
year ; to take off everything the manure put on will 
allow, leaving none of it to be washed away, an<^ 
be useless by the winter flood and draining. I would 
not only take away all the manure put on in the 
shape of crops, but all that this manure would ena- 
ble me to take in addition from soil and atmosphere; 
and bv proper management, I do not doubt that this 
may be done with grass. An analysis will soon 
show what is requisite to be added after each so call- 
ed exhaustion. 

Applicaiion of Guano to Com. — Take a sandy 
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Sterile piece of land, plant it with Indian corn, and 
manure at tiie rate of one and a half ounce per hill. 
Of this ounce and a half, about one-fourth consists 
of the ammoniacal salts ; all this, with the exception 
perhaps of a small portion of humate of aramonia, is 
used oy the crop ; then one-third consists of phos- 
phate and oxalate of lime, and phosphate of magne- 
sia. This is used by the crop chiefly for the purpose 
of forming the embryo or sprout of the seed. Now 
as oniy aoout one-third of the substance of these 
embryos or sprouts of the seed consists of the phos- 
phates, it is quite clear that it would take several 
millions of them to use up 33 per cent, of an ounce 
and a half ; therefore, a large portion of ^lese phos- 
phates remain unused in the soil, ready for another 
crop. We then come to one-eighth or one-tenth of 
soda and potash salts ; of these, perhaps, five-eighths 
or three-quarters is used for the crop, the remainder 
is left in the soil. The rest of the guano being 
chiefly moisture, land and animal matter, need not 
enter into our calculation. 

The position then is, that each year of roanurinr 
with guano, luxuriant crops are taken off, leaving stiU 
in the soil a laige proportion of the phosphates, and 
small proportions of the soda, potash, and ammonia. 
Now m what ingredients is barn and stable manure 
chiefly deficient? Why, in phosphates. This is 
proved not only by analysis of the manure, but by 
the practice of English agriculture ; for, after several 
-yeaxB' cropping, land, however highly manured with 
It, will not bear good crops of wheat without an 
additional supply- of phosphates, which is afibrded by 
an application oif ground bones. Therefore, if land 
is manured three or four years in succession with 
guano, and afterwards with barn and stable manure, 
there will be an accumulation from the former remain- 
ing in the soil, of exactly those ingredients in which 
the latter is most deficient, and this seems to me to 
settle the question of exhaustion. 

Artificial Guano. — There is another objection to 
guauo, which is, that we can make an artificial gua< 
no as good and cheaper. There is no doubt that 
after chemical analysis has ascertained the ingredients 
of guano, if we mix these ingredients together, from 
whatever source they are obtained, in about the same 
proportion, we shall make a manure of almost equal 
value. But suppose only the small quantity of one 
hundred thousand tons of this artificial manure were 
wanted in this country, if the ingredients could be 
obtained at all, would not their value be so much 
enhaqced by this demand as to render the price no 
longer economical ? The recommendation of the use 
of guano by no means implies that the other manure 
of a farm should remain idle ; far from it. On the 
contrary, the study and knowledge of this subject 
will prove to the farmer the value of much that has 
been hitherto totally disregarded as manure, and will 
show him that if the ammonia of guano has lain so 
long in a tropical r^on undissipated, he can also 
£x and preserve the ammonia which is necessarily 
derived from every living being on the farm. 

I trust this subject of the exhaustion of soils will 
receive the earnest attention of the practical farmers 
this year. If they would lay aside a little of their 
preconceived notions respecting exhaustion, rotation, 
occ, and constantly experiment judiciously and care- 
fully on five or ten acres, they would always be 
learning something, and always improving, by the 



exercise of their powers of judgment and discrimi- 
nation. J. £. Teschebiacher. 
Boston^ Mass., March 1], 1845. 

WESTERN CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

If the com crop shall not have been all planted in 
April, it should be completed as early as possible in 
this month. If planted even late in this month, in 
good ground, it will have full time to mature, before 
frost, m latitude 39o; but late planting is more liable 
to be injured by drouth. During this month the 
plows and hoes should be diligently emploved, in the 
cultivation of the com crop. The more this crop is 
worked the better, but the plows and hoes must be 
stopped whenever tbe ground is so wet as to make it 
clqg. Unless in cases of urgent necessity, the com 
should not be plowed soon after heavy rains. Tt is 
best to wait patiently till the soil is dry enough to 
pulverise finely. In the meantime the hands may be 
employed in setting fire wood for summer use, split- 
ting rails, makipg fences, &c. 

This is the proper month for putting mares to 
horses and jacks. The colts will then come in April, 
when the mares can begin to get a good bite of green 
food. Early colts do best, because they will attain 
more maturity before the winter sets in, and can be 
carried through that most trying period for young 
stock, in better condition. In this month, also, sows 
should be put to the boar, when it is desirable to have 
fall pigs. But if farmers desire that their sows 
should have but one litter in a year, it should be so 
arranged as to make the pigs come from the middle 
of March to the last of May. 

In this month the pastures are luxuriant, and all 
kinds of stock can have an abundance of green food, 
and consequently need a full supply of salt. A half 
pound per week is the proper allowance for full 
|:rown bullocks per head. The smaller cattle, sheep, 
horses, cows, &c., should have a proportionable al- 
lowance. Hogs do not eat much salt. But all stock 
should have a full supply, once, but still better, tvfiee 
a week. 

Raising Corn, Potatoes, and Pumpkins, in Al- 
ternate Rows. — Mr. Muir, of this town, gave me 
an interesting account of an experiment made oy him- 
self in 1837, in planting one acre of land with corn, 
potatoes, and pumpkins, which was as follows : The 
land was plowed from 6 to 8 inches deep, well har- 
rowed, and a light coat of manure spread on and 
harrowed in well. The land furrowed lightly 2| feet 
apart, and planted one row of com. and the next po- 
tatoes, alternating them to the sixth row, which he 
planted with pumpkins. Thus every other row being 
com and potatoes, except the sixth, which was pump- 
kins, throughout the field. The corn in the rows 
stood only one stalk in a place, in this manner: 

One cornstalk, and then a space of 6 or 

8 inches to another ; then a space of 14 to 16 inches. 
The potatoes and pumpkins were planted as thick as 
they would bear, but be did not describe the manner. 
The amount of produce from the acre was as follows: 
187 bushels of corn in the ear; 153 bushels pota- 
toes ; and 100 cart loads of West India pumpkins. 

He has since followed a similar course, and is 
satisfied that this is the best way for him to get the 
most profit from his land. E- P- 

I Essex Co., N. Y., March 26th, 1845. 
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THE 3AF ABO-PEACH. 
WmLS pasHng a few months on Teoeriffe, some 
Tears aco, I was particularly attracted by the excel- 
lence m the peaches of that island. Among those 
ot the finest quality waa the Safaru-peach, which, 
in point of flavor, smallness of stone, abaadance of 
juica, and beauty of form, in the opinion of the 
Spaniaids, is not equalled by any other variety. The 
size, color, and general external appearance, as hr 
as my recollection serves me, greatlv resembled Rod- 
man's eliug-stone, denoted by Ue following cut : 



Fre. *fl. 

This peach is raid to have originated in Spain 
about the middle of the IXlh century, by the Araoian 
monarch, Abdurrahman. The enroy whom he sent 
to Syria for his two sisters, brought back many rari- 
ties, among which were some peaches from the gar- 
dens of Arrnsafat. Being proud oF this fruit, the 
monarch showed it to bis friends, and preEcnted one 
to Safaru-bn Ulbaid, who was so delignted with its 
flavor, that he preserved the stone, from which he 
raised a tree that ever after bore his name. This va- 
riety is still cnltivated in some parts of Spain, and 
fully merits all the praise bestowed upon it B. 

■Ntw York. 15th April, 1845. 

HOW TO WORK CLAY LAND. 
Yob know, by several years' experience, the trou- 
bles and difficulties to be encountered in cultivating a 
farm with a stiff clay subsoil, and that too without 
the ^d of a subsoil plow. The object of this is 
get an eipression of your opinion, founded partly 
TOnr own experience, and partly on the theory which 
faaH grown out of that eiperience, and the experience 
of those who have used these plows, whether ihey 
may not be advantageously used in the following 
manner i After the ground which is designed for a 
crop of corn or potatoes ia prepared for planting, let 
it M furrowed out the distance yon wish your rows 



apart, then plow a deep furrow the other way widi 
a common sized plow, say four feet apart (I bate 
land enough to apare); then level these last furrowg 
by running a harrow over them lengthwise (I bare 
horses and boys enough) ; then follow these fmrows 
with a subsoil plow, ronning it as deep as poseible. 
The object of this is to carry off the surface waiei 
where the descent is sufficient, and whtsre it is not, id 
answer the purpose of a reservoir for the water to 
settle, and to be evaporated by the sun, instead of 
standing promiscuously upon the roots of the cropa. 
There will be no need of 
marking out the grcand 
thewavihe oubsoil turitiwe 
run ; tne eye will guide the 
fingers in dropping the seed 
eqni -distant between the 
mbsoil furrows. I propo« 
using the harrow in ciild- 
vating the crop, letting the 
horse walk in the sudsoI 
furrows, and osing the hoe 
only to cut up me weeili 
lelt by the barrow near the 
hills, and to earth the pota- 
toes (not the com) a iiult, 
as 1 approve of keeping ilw 
■eed, and subsequently ibt 
roots, near the surface ; and 
if the ground be well nia- 
nni«d, as I intend it shall 
be, and often stirred 'xiih 
the harrow, there will be 
no danger of drouth. I 
know you will say, subsol 
plow all your grounds, and 
then plant in the usual 
I way i but Ibis I canoM af- 
ford to do. If you deal 
like my plan, say so. and 
give your reasons. If yon 
do like it, or can suggest some improvement short of 
plowing up the whole eiound, say that, and send me 
a subsoil plow of suitable size, and cal! on my agenl 
in your city for tbe cash. A Ndvick 

Thorough draining after the Scotch method, asde- 
tailed by Mi. Norton, page 330 of our last volume, 
is the only complete and certain method of geltiii| 
rid of the surfaw water which stands on siifl" clay 
soils. But we suppose he thinks be cannot aflbnl 
ibis, and for a partial remedy he may do well to fol- 
low bis own plan. We formeriy pursued a tolerably 
successful method of cultivating a clay soil, by lay- 
ing it up into lands of four to six farrows, clean- 
ing out the wide open furrows well between them. 
From these lands, balks, or ridges — as they are van- 
ousiy termed — the water would readily filter Ibnnifti 
I to the wide open furrows on each side, and then tun 
oS', if there were declivity enough to do so ; olhenrjv 
it would stand there till evaporated. Of course, if 
these are deepened ivith the subsoil plow it will add 
to their power as drains. We have sent our corres- 
pondent a subsoil plow as requested, but advise bin) 
In keep his land in permanent grass as much an pos- 
sible ; this is decidedly the best crop on a stilf clay 
soil, not only in this country, but even in England, 
where produce ia worth double our prices. 
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^nxoftan OLgtimlmre— No. 3. 

My last letter was dated from Rome, which city 
we left soon after for Naples. The country between 
Rome and Naples is generally level, and is well cul- 
tivated with vines and wheat. 

The Vine. — This is not cultivated here as in Ge- 
noa, but is trained in graceful festoons upon and be- 
tween trees planted for the purpose, at a distance of 
some fifteen or twenty feet ; and even at this season 
the effect of these extensive groves, with the festoon- 
ing vine, and the bright green of the wheat beneath 
them, was very fine, and when in full fruit must be 
beautiful indeed. The vintage is said to be the most 
delightful season in Italy. Until a certain day, the 
vines are not touched by proprietor or traveller ; but 
when the fruit is known to oe matured, the day is 
fixed, and all commence at once. The traveller is at 
liberty then to pluck as many as he chooses ; the 
peasants assume their gayest dress; men, women, 
and children are all in the fields ; and the manly Ita- 
lian laborer and the graceful peasant girl, dance around 
the wagons loaded with fruit, and the whole vintage 
is a season of festivity. 

Draining Low Grounds. — ^Those which are wet, 
are very conveniently drained by furrows at the dis- 
tance of some three feet apart, and are easily made, 
by plowing three furrows, and then a back furrow 
on each side of them, which thus leaves a sort of 
narrow trench similar to that between two lands 
with us, to let off the water. 

Agriculture at Naples. — ^This is at a very low ebb ; 
and is not owing so much to the indolence, or ra- 
ther inactivity of the people, as to the exceeding rich- 
ness of the soil. No peasantry will work harder 
than the Neapolitans, when tlxe object is sport ; but 
they think it scarcely worth while to bestow much 
labor upon the soil, when a slight degree will afford 
them abundant means of sustenance. I do not think 
that the fertile soil even of our Western States is su- 
pcrrior to that of Naples and its vicinity. It is almost 
entirely volcanic, with some six or eight feet of black 
mould, the quality of which would lead one to sup- 
pose, that Vesuvius forages had been throwing upon 
It, from the bowels of the earth, all the elements of 
fertility. Flax is much grown in the vicinity, and 
also a species of lupin of rapid growth and very suc- 
culent, which is cut, and given green to the cattle. 
Lucerne is also much used ; and, as I was told, is 
frequently cue six or ^ight times in the season. There 
is some horticultural taste here, a very excellent 
botanic garden, and a number of beautiful villas. 
Tenore, we director of the botanic garden, is a man 
of much intelligence, and gave me some valuable in- 
formation. He much regretted the deficiency of en- 
terprise among the Neapolitans on these points. There 
are no works whatever here on horticulture, and but 
two or three on general agriculture. 

Stock. — ^There is not much in the vicinity of Na- 
ples very excellent in the way of stock, with the ex- 
ception of their beautiful and delicate breed of pigs, 
posseting the compact form of the Berkshires, with- 
out their size and grossness. I very much doubt, 
however, whether they would thrive well in our cli- 
mate. They have a nice but small breed of horses, 
which possess no remarkable qualities, and will 
not compare with the Roman horses. Jacks and 
mules are much used as beasts of burden, and I saw 



some noble specimens of the latter nearly sixteen 
hands high. The cows are nothing superior, but 
give good milk and butter. The latter is monopo- 
lized entirely by the king, and every roll bears nis 
arms. For vegetation the climate-of Naples is pe> 
haps one of the finest in the world — with just sufil- 
cient winter to give plants a proper rest and vigor ; 
and nothing but skill and industry are wanting to 
make it in&ior to none in agriculture. 

The Olive, — I ought to mention that there are 
some fine olive groves near Naples, containing large 
trees, one (tree) of which is said to have produced 
fourteen hundred gallons of oil. This tree succeeds 
better in Italy than in the south of France, where the 
crop is very precarious, being sometimes cut ofi* by 
the frost. Being thus tender — ^more so in fact thaa 
the orange — it would scarcely answer for introduc- 
tion, except into our milder southern States, for even 
in Florida the orange orchards are occasionally de- 
stroyed by frost. 

Silk. — Near the palace at Caserta, is also a silk 
manufactory belonging to the King, where a consi- 
derable number of hands are employed, jind superior 
velvet and silk are made. 

A Ca$ciiia.—Oii arriving at Leghorn, we visited 
Pisa, celebrated for its leaning tower, and found there 
a iai^ Cascina or royal farm. It belongs to the 
Duke of Tuscany, and is celebrated for its camels, 
which were presented by the Pacha to the former 
duke, and which breed here. There are now some 
forty-three of them, and they are used on the farm for 
carrying burdens. They are, however, adapted only 
to t^e desert, and are of very little use in a country 
like this. We mounted one of them and took a short 
ride, but found his ^it very unpleasant. In a long 
ride it must be fatiguing. On this farm there are 
about one hundred cows, of the breed of the country 
(Tuscan). They are generally fine, clean-limbed 
animals, and some of large size. There is, however, 
no uniformity among them, and some were quite in- 
ferior. I noticed one noble, Short-Horn cow, show- 
ing many fine points. These cows give about four- 
teen quarts of milk per day, ten quarts of which 
make a pound of butter ; thus showing its superior 
richness. There were some fine oxen and steers» 
a few sheep, and about fifty poor horses. The farm 
buildings are poor and inconvenient. There are ma- 
ny fine cork trees, and long avenues of the maritime 
pine, the seed of which is roasted and eaten by the 
poorer classes. Here, as in France, every proprietor 
is obliged by law to plant a certain number of trees 
for all that he cuts down ; and thus a c(xilinual sup- 
ply of firewood is kept up, which, in a country so 
destitute of coal, is a matter of no slight importance. 

Valley of the Arno. — ^The part between Leghorn 
and Florence is low and wet, lying below the level 
of the mountain streams, from which its fields are 
protected by dykes. In these dykes are flood-gates 
by which the farmers can at pleasure irrigate their 
fields. The' fields are highly cultivated with wheat 
in ridges, as at Naples. Kows of trees, covered with 
vines gracefully festooned over and between them, 
are spread through the country. Occasional fig, cher- 
ry, and other fruit trees were seen, and the whole 
valley bore the aspect of great fertility and high cul- 
tivation. Near Florence the country is more hilly, 
but cultivated to the very summit with olives, vines, 
and wheat, and thickly dotted with farm-houses and 
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villas. Hay-Stacks were numerous ; some with the 
faaj partly cut out, Tery much as described by the 
poet Cowper, and presenting a singular appearance to 
an American eye. Many peasants were on the road, 
returning from their work, and their appearance fully 
BustainM the character given to the Tuscan peasantry. 
The men had fine features and a bright and intelli • 
gent look, while the women were uniformly graceful 
and handsome, with that glowing complexion, bright 
eve, and arched eyebrow, peculiar to northern Itcuy. 
w>me of them were walking, and others riding on 
donkeys, seated as near the rear end as they could 
well get without falling of. The vicinity of Florence 
is thickly studded with villas and country-seats, most 
of them handsomely laid out in the Italian artificial 
style, and presenting, as you ride through the coun- 
try, a succession of fine mrms and beautiful gardens. 

Florence,~-^This is a beautiful city, and may well 
be called the fairest in Italy. The public and private 
galleries are filled with the choicest paintings and 
statuary, and statues are scattered everywhere about 
the city. There is nothing in any of the collections, 
however, that will bear comparison with the best 
works of Powers, the American artist, whose studio 
we visited. He is a brieht-iooking man, and shows 
in his eye much of the fire of genius. He was 
just finishing off two most exquisite statues, of that 
rare and beautiful character, that one could examine 
every day for a month with increasing pleasure. 
One is a full -sized Eve, standing with the apple in 
her outstretched hand, her face exquisitely beautiful, 
presenting a masterly expression of innocence hesi- 
tating at guilt It may be deemed the best efibrt of 
Powers* chisel, and it is hoped will go to America. Its 
value is $3000. The other statue is a fisher's boy, 
holding a shell to his ear, and is a superior piece of 
workmanship. The attitude and expression of lis- 
tehing are capital. A bust of Proserpine is also 
very excellent. 

Padua. — From Florence to Padua the country is 
very flat, and irrigated by water introduced from the 
Po and Adige. Lombardy poplars line the road, and 
basket willows are planted in wet spots, and also in 
the fields for vines to be trained upon. Padua is 
a fine town, and possesses the best botanic garden 
and conservatories that I have yet seen. It has a 
fine specimen of the gingko biloba, some thirty feet 
high. It is probably the oldest botanic garden in 
the world. 

Venice, — From Padua we went by railroad with- 
in a few miles of Venice, and thence bv gondola to 
this singular city of the sea, so beautifnlly described 
by the poetic pen of Rogers. Its splendid palaces, 
the Rialto, the chamber of Secret Council, the Bridge 
of Siehs, and all the other relics of its ancient 
splenaor and power, were seen to great advantage as 
our gondola swept bv them, impelled by two mus- 
cular gondoliers, wno wielded their oars with no 
little grace. No animals are seen in the streets ex- 
cepting an occasional dog or cat ; no carts are heard ; 
and no noise but the hum of voices or the plash of 
an oar as the gondola glides swiftly by. It is a sin- 
gular city, ana one of great interest. 

Lombardy. — From Padua to Milan, and, in fact, 
throughout Lombardy. the country is very highly culti- 
vated, and irrigated in every direction, at the pleasure 
of the owner, by means of canals from Lake Como, 



and several rivers. The meadows were in ^conse- 
quence beautifully green, though early in March ; 
and thev were cutting the first crop of grass, to be 
followed by four others during the season. Here we 
saw on the road, numbers of the beautiful laige oxen 
of Lombardy, uniformly of a cream color. They 
have fine bones, clean limbs, and, as far as I could 
judge, are equal to anything we have in America. 
The country about Milan contains some of the best 
farms in Italy, and Lombardy in this respect excels 
anything I have vet seen on this side of the Atlantic 

We start in a day or two on our journey across 
the Alps ; where, I fear, I shall scarcely find mach in 
an agricultural way, that will interest the readers of 
the Agriculturist. S. B. Pabsoms. 

Milan, March 16, 1845. 

Great Salk of Short-Horn Cattlk ik Exg- 
LAND. — ^By reference to our advertising pages, it will 
be seen that three laige and verv fine herds of Short- 
Horn cattle are ofiered for safe in England. We 
had the advantage, in August, 1841, of Kx>king over 
Earl Spencer*s stock of cattle* on his beautiful estate 
at Wieeton, and can highly recommend them from 
our personal minute observation. A sample of his 
herd was seen at the New York State Aericultural 
Society show at Poughkeepsie, last fall, dso at the 
cattle £how of the American Institute, in Mr. Olivet's 
superb young bull, Marius, which took the first pre- 
miums at both of these meetings, as the best animal 
in his class. 

Earl Spencer is one of the most distinguished 
agriculturists and noblemen in England— celebrated 
alike for his talents, virtues, and retiring modesty of 
disposition. When Lord Althorp, be was for some 
time leader of the Whig party in the House of Com- 
mons» and the great advocate of the reform bill. He 
held a distinguished post in the ministry of Earl Gray, 
and is the untiring advocate of the abolitioa of the 
odious Corn Laws of Great Britain. He is again 
President of the English Agricultural Society, for the 
second time — ^is quite celebrated for his beautiful heid 
of Short-Horn cattle, and has earned the enviable 
title throughout his country, of the ** farmer's friend." 
We wish Lis lordship a good sale, as well as Messrs. 
Hutton and Watson* We have seen some of the 
animals of these last named gentlemen, and can com- 
mend them to the attention of American breeders. 

Black Sea Whs at. — ^I herewith send you a sam- 
ple of Black Sea wheat rais^ by me. It was sown 
on the 25th of last Mav, and reaped on the 29th Au- 
gust. It was not attacked by the rust or fly. Much 
of this kind of wheat has been raised the past season 
by the farmers in the vicinity of Montreal, and, 
from the information I have been able to coU«ct, the/ 
propose sowing no other kind of wheat this spring. 

M. J. Hats. 

M^tcdfFarm, Coti St. Antoine, Mon- ) 
trealy C. E., March 19, 1845. ) 

We presented this sample of wheat, sent us by oar 
correspondent, to a friend in this vicinity, who imme- 
diately sowed it, and will let ns know in the autumn 
how it succeeds in this section of the country. All 
accounts seem . to aeree that it is a valuable spriog 
variety, especially for the more northern fanners. 
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SUNFLOWER SEED FOR POULTRY. 
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In a certain garden not very well kept, it so hap- 
pened that a great number of sunflowers sprang up ; 



and as weeds were not lacking in the rich soil, 

intruders escaped notice, until they grew so stout that 
it seemed a pity to pull them up, especially as there 
were few pretty things to supply their places. Tall 
hollyhocks there were, and four o^clocks, and here 
and there a yellow lily ; while rhubarb run to seed, 
. and stray h^ids of asparacus, spoke of neglect and 
indi£ferenoe in the owner. Melon vines were allowed 
to stragffle across the paths, and not a few great, star- 
ing, yeflow pumpkin hlossoms mingled with the 
signs of choice fruits, threatening utter destruction to 
melons of idl kinds, by the intermingling of improper 
farina. But nobody thought of these thmgs. " The 
garden " is too often a despised part of the thriving 
farm ; and both beauty and comfort are unnecessarily 
sacrificed, from the mistaken idea that the time spent 
in gardening is wasted, or has at best only the reward 
of " pleasing the women folks." 

Harvest hme came, and now all idea of introducing 
any reform in the garden was out of the question. 
The melons, as they ripened, proved very much like 
squashes. The weeds all went comfortably to seed, 
and lived to see an infant crop begin to sprout up, green 
and tender, about' their tough md stems, even before 
the frost had haa time to despoil the parent heads of 
their branches. Some borders of stone crop with 
which certain beds, the objects of female care, had 
been ornamented, had expanded into wide banks of 
shaded green velvet — ^the only beautiful result of ne- 
glect in a garden. The girls had become quite dis- 
couraged, seeing the work get so far ahead of them 
for want of some aid from strong arms. 

Fanny L sat in the window which overlooked 

this wilderness of weeds, gazing musingly, and with 
no slight touch of sadness, at the ruin which had en- 
veloped the scene of her pleasant spring dreams. 
She saw whole broods of fowls scratching and half 
burying themselves in the midst of her pretty jon- 
quiU and otiier early bulbs ; and she had not the heart 
to go and drive them away; for, as ^rls in the coun- 
try often say, ** Where's the use ?" if father or bro- 
thers will not secure either the garden or the fowls 
80 as to keep them apart. 

Presently she observed a great commotion among 
the sunflowers. These staring luminaries had grown 
very variously, some tall and mast-like, others stunt- 
ed and slender, with small and poor heads. But 
these less favored specimens seemed more agitated 
than their more lofty brethren ; and upon closer scru- 
tiny Fanny observed that a detachment from the fowl 
army were attacking the sunflowers in the most 
energetic manner, springing up at them, to the very 
extent of their ability, and nippine them so shrewdly 
that the great black heads were fain to bow at each 
fresh attack. 

After noticing this new warfare several times, it 
struck our young gardener that there must be some- 
thing very attractive in the food for which the chick- 
ens were willing to work so hard ; and she determin- 
ed to make a httle experiment as to the value of it. 
So without saying anything of her intentions, she 



decapitated all the sunflowers which had been too 
high for the fowls to reach, using for their stubborn 
necks her brother's little hatchet ; and when she had 
deposited them in certain empty barrels in the bam, 
she contrived to have a portion of the fowls shut up, 
and fed them every day with a good portion of the 
sunflower seed, in addition to the coarse food which 
they shared with the rest, and a pan of water daily. 

The very first time a dish of fowls was wanted for 
dinner, Fanny sacrificed a pair of her stock, and she 
was delighted to hear her father ask, " Whjr, wife ! 
what fowls are these ? We never had anything like 
*em before ! Where did you get 'em ? Their flesh 
is as tender and juicy, as can be, and they are as fat 
as butter!" 

Fanny now told her little story, and as she had 
noticed an exact proportion between the size and 
richness of the seed and the quality of the soil in 
which the plants happened to stand, her fether was 
induced the next year to manure a patch purposely 
for sunflowers, and to cultivate th«n with express 
reference to the improvement of his fowls. 

Since that time this provision has not been neglect* 
ed ; and altiioueh some of the neighbors refuse to 
believe that sunflower seeds can make any diflerence 
in the juiciness of " chicken meat," yet they cannot 
deny that Mr. L ^•s fowls are the best — far the 



best in the neighborhood ; and Fanny's observatioR 
of an apparently trifling fact has brought many a dol- 
lar to her father's pocket, to say nothing of providing 
a home-bred ddicacy for the table. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have recounted Fanny's ex- 
periment in all simplicity; wishing to know from 
some of your numerous and practical correspondents, 
whether they have ever made a similar one with like 
results — since we must not think that one fact makes 
a theory, any more than one swallow a summer. 

To Presxrvs Frxsh Meat.— As hot weathCT is 
approaching, it is important to those who are so situ- 
ated that they cannot always procure fresh meat when 
wanted, to know how to preserve it. The ordinary 
method of putting it m an ice-houae, down the well, 
and other cool places, keeps it but a short time ; but 
in this suggested by the National Gazette, it may be 
kept sweet for years : 

« For household purposes the most convenient way 
will be to provide a number of earthenware jars* 
with ground covers and a small hole in each cover, 
like that in a teapot, which may be stopped easily. 
The meat may be firat partly boiled and deprived of 
its bones, and be then put, with part of the liquor, 
into the jais, which must be set in a pan of waim 
water and gradually brought to a boil. When the 
steam is rising from the jars the covers must be put 
on them and fixed down air-tight, the steam venerat- 
ed in the meantime being suflered to escape from the 
lids. Finally, the pan must be removed from the 
fire, the holes in the lids stopped with small corks, 
and these corks waxed over to make them more im- 
penetrable. It may also be a good precaution to run 
a littie melted wax round the ed^e of each cover, to 
obviate the leakage due to any unperfection of the 
surfaces in contact. Meat mieht also be preserved 
by repeatedly dipping it in melted fat, the Mme as 
they do candles, tfll it had a protecting coat of tallow 
which the air could not penetrate. Vegetables may 
be preserved in jars as above, as well as meat" ^^ 
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A WORD TO THE SMALL BOYS. 
" AH work anil no piay, 
Makces Jack a dall boy: 
Atl play and no work 
Mokes turn a mere toy." 

Wcu.. boys, Mr. Allen has very kindly given two 
Ot three pages every moDlb, for your special benefit 
After you bare read the Boys' DeparUnent, the Jiru 
thing to be done is, to see that you have Other books 
to read and stud^,such as yon can understand, and 
snch as will etve you valuable infoimatioD — the 
Child'H Book of History, Peter Parley's G« 
CoIbum'B Arithmetic, Marco PoIo'b Travelo. 
for parents and their children, and such kinds of 
books, not silly stones, ^ou must be well supplied 
with. And then see to it that you spend some time 
evtrg day, in reading and study. This is absolutely, 
eaeential, if you ever intend to make good brmers, 
and good men. And I take it yon are going to be 
fanners, and not professional men. 

Then next you must see that you have an axe, a 
faoe, a rake, and all tools, just suitable lo your age and 
Btrength. Do not try lo chop with your father's axe, 
nor oae any of his tools ; tell him it is no reason why 
you should not have light tools, because he had to 
use bis father's. Sea toii tliot you have tSe proper 
tooii, and that they are in the very best order. Then 
have a place far every tool, and for every book, and 
when ^ou have finished osbg it for the time being, 
put it in its place, so you can go right to it in the 
dark. 

Now for a«ng them. Leain to do one thing at 



day to day, till it i 
HO on. And be sv 
in the paper : 



finished, and then another, and 



: to read the Boys' Denartmeat 

_. J as your father gets it irom the 

office. When yon worlE, have some one kind of 



work, and slick to that till it is finished, and till the 
time is up. Do not begin to chop one stick and then 
run off to find a softer one ; or think you must go to 
read or study, or go a fishinc, or make a [loultry-house. 
Finish that stick of wood, no matter if it is bald ; 
leave it not. So, when you read or study, do not think 
you want to use your hoe then, or ride ths horse to 
water, or anything else, but study. One thing at 
time, and tluU thing far the time. If you need help, 
that is, directions about your books or about your 
work, 01 your play, your parents will always '" 
it lo you. . But when you are told sufficiently, 
do it up, and do it yourself. At proper times, you 
can have your sports — go a fishing, play ball, make 
a pigeon-house, tame your rabbits, feed your chick- 
ens, &«,, JUL Do that up thoroughly wnen yaa are 
about it ; and do your work and your study just as 
thoroughly when their times come. Be cheerful and 
lively at each. Do not say you are tired, or hot, or 
lasy, when it is time to bring in the wood, or hoe in 
the garden. Do not ask to get away till the work is 
finii&ed. Be sure, if you do just right you will have 
abondaoce of time for all your little matiere, and will 
be hap^ about it too. There, that will do for this 
time. If Mr. Allen pmila this I may talk some 
more with you. T. 

(Mio, mrA, 1849. 



CHICKEN COOPS. 



Fio. 47. 
The most common method employed amoii^ (tnn- 
m for the purpose of confining the hen viih btt 
yonng brood, is to drive slakes mto the gnnrnd id 
front and make a pen about two feet square and cent 
with boards ; but a better plan is to lay a flour bar- 
rel on its side, with one end out, and drive a leir 
sticks into the ground in front This makes a ray 
dry and comfortable coop. 



J? 10. 48. 
The above figure represents the maiqnee-coap, 
which we have used for several yeara, and find it an- 
swers a ^ood purpose. It is formed by nailing baud] 
two feel m length in such a way as to form two parts 
of a triangle, the ground ionaing the olber, te in 
warm and dry weather we consider it best to hive 
them next the earth ; but early in the spring, vhu 
'eatber is cold and the soil wet, a pl^om of 
Inards or an old door should always be pnl under 
thecoopB. It should beat leasttwoleet deep. meend 
be boarded up tight, and the other securad by nailing 
strips of lath, in the ionn of grales, leaving snffiMfll 
space between Ihem for the free passage of the chilis 
without admittim; the hen. In front there should be 
3 broad piece of board of the same length as the front 
of the coop to feed them on. This beard may be K- 
lo the coop with leather binges, eo as to adniil 
of its being raised up towards evening. Tbisac 



the night, and of preventing Iham from wandering 
about m the dew and wet grass in the morning. 




Fio. 49. 
Mr. Lawrence Smith, a writer in the CuIliTalor, 
says; "The above cuiisacoopofmy invenlioii. A, 
1, slatsraised for admitting the hens; B,B, doors to 
ipen and shut at night, to prevent the intrusion of any 
kind of vermin ; C, bntton for faeleiunf the door."-— 
PoulUrtr'i Compiniorh 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS, 

Bt the steam-packets Great Western and Caledonia 
we have our European journals to the dth April. 

Markets. — jiihes were rather more inquired for, 
though slow of sale. Cotton has fallen the past month 
about the amoant of duties recently taken off by the 
British Government, and thus the importer netts nearly 
the same prices as per our last. Flour dull. Beef has 
advanced. Btrk remained without change. Lard the 
same. Cheete firm, with considerable sales. Suiter in 
foir request. Th/Zcw had fidlen. Transactions in other 
things unimportant 

Jl&ney continues ea«y. 

jSmerUan Stotks. — Transactions in these suspended, 
in consequence of the tone assumed by the President 
in his late inaugural on the Oregon question. This, 
however, will prove a mere temporary feeling. 

Butmeu OmuraUy not quite so brisk as per last advices. 

The Weather W9M still cold and the spring backward. 
Orange, and many other trees and shrubs in the south 
of Europe, had sustained considerable injury &om the 
unusually intense cold the past winter. 

New Atentfor Purifying Sugar, — The plan proposed 
by the patentee is to have a bath of solution of chloride 
of lime; this boils at 240 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
syrup, by a peculiarly formed treddle, is agitated so as 
to present a thin sheet of heated syrup to the air, and 
evaporation is carried on, according to the patentee, at 
a rate equal if not superior to that afforded by Mr. 
Howards^ patent 

Great cSmtutrmtion of Quamo in England,'^TheTe is 
nothing in the history of farming so extraordinary as 
the consumption of g[uano, which is steadily and 
rapidly increasing in spite of all the £rauds and tricks 
that tended to bring it into disrepute. The great 
houses of Gibbe, Myen, and Bright, have actually 
sold 18,000 tons of Peruvian ^no wiUiin the last 
few weeks; and there will be in this country, ready 
for delivery) in the course of a few weeks, 200,000 tons 
of Peruvian and African guano. 

Chinete Quincct. •^In the very interesting translation 
of Father Ripa's account of China by Mr. Prandi, just 
published by Murray, he observes the quinces are 
iarser than ours, ana of exquisite flavor; the apples 
and pean also are so wholesome that they are given 
uncooked to sick persons. They consist almost en- 
tirely of juice, so that when dried in the sun, as is 
done in Europe, nothing but the rind remains. 

lb preoeiU uaaret and Babbite from htjuring Fruit 
TVeee, — Take slips of rags 9 inches by 6, and dip them 
into melted sulphur; then fix them into cleft sticks 
about 2 feet in length, and pUnt them in the earth so 
as to stand 18 inches out of the ground round the 
quarters of apple trees, about 3 yarns apart, and nh* 
bits or hares will not come near them. 

Horticultural Expedition to Ooift/bnita.— The Horticul- 
tural SocietjT of England is about to send Mr. &rt- 
weg to California and the northwest coast on an ex- 

Sloring expedition. The discoveries in that region by 
Ir. Douglas seem to have given the society an inch- 
nation to learn still more of the beautiful vegetation 
of California. 

BntUrjf and Eggs. — The Zoological Society of Lon- 
don is making arrangement for a superb exhibition of 
poultry at the eardens in Regent's Park. It is said 
that upward of 250,000 000 of eggs were imported 
into England from the continent in 1841, 2 and 3, and 
that the duty alone on imported dead poultry was 
£600,000 ($3,000,000) the past two years in Great 
Britain 1 

Profits of HmUrv.^Mx. Arthur Toung states that 
the women and children of the laboren on the farm 
of Mr. Boys attend to the poultry, and that the profits 
are usually jCSO, about $100 a year. 

An Jged Bmy.—A grey pony recently died near 



Manchester, in the 50th year of his age. This won- 
derful little animal was in active service up to the 
evening preceding his death, and once performed the 
extraordinary task of going from Manchester to Liver- 
pool and back in harness, a distance of 72 miles, in 
six consecutive hours. 

Destruction of Cattle bu the Murrain. — In Monrovia 
alone upward of 30,000 head o( cattle have beeh de^ 
stroyed oy this plague. 

Horticultural Expedition to Cfttno.-— Mr. Fortune, who 
was sent to China by the Horticultural Society, writes 
from Hong Kong, in December last, that he was busily 
engaged in packing for shipment to England, many 
rare plants, fruits, and fiowen which he had been 
successful in obtaining. 

Value of Oatmeal as Hitman Food, — It will be recol- 
lected by our readen, that we adverted to this, page 8^ 
of our current volume, and we are elad to find our re- 
marks no less strongly than jocosely seconded by the 
high authority of Blackwood's Magazine : ** You won^ 
pity us Scotch oatmeal-eaters any more, Mr. Cockney, 
we guess. Experience and science are both on our 
side. What makes your race^horses the best in the 
world may be expected to make your peasantry the 
best too. We oner you, therefore, a fair bet. Tou 
shall take ten English plowmen, and feed them upon 
two pounds and a half of wheaten flour a daj, and we 
shall take as man^ Scotch plowmen, and Med them 
upon the same weight of oatmeal a aay-^ they can 
eat so much, for that is doubtful--«nd we shall back 
our men against yours for any sum you like. They 
shall walk, run, work— or fight you, if you like it, and 
they shall thrash you to your hearts' content We 
should like to convince jon that Scotch porridge haa 
some real solid metal in it. We back the oatcake and 
the porridge against all the wheaten messes in the 
world. Vi^ defy your home-made bread, your baker's 
broul, your household bread, your leaven bread, and 
your brown Georgies — ^your fancy bread and your 
raisin bread — ^your baps, rolls, scones, muffins, crum* 
pets, and coolues — ^your bricks, biscuits, bakes, and 
rusks — ^jTOur Bath-buns, and your Sally Luns — ^your 
tea-cakes, and saffron-cakes, and slim-cakes, and plank 
cakes, and pan-cakes, and soda-cakes, and cununt' 
cakes, and ^onge cakes, and seed-cakes, and eirdle- 
cakes, and singing-hinnies — ^your short-bread ana your 
currant buns — and if there oe any other names by 
which you designate your wheaten abominations, we 
de^ and detest them all. We swear by the oatcake 
and the porridge, the substantial bannock and the brose 
— ^long may Scotland produce them, and Scotchmen 
live and fight upon them I" 

The following articles we condense from the New 
Farmers* Journal : 

7b Make Cream Cftsete.— Take one auart of very rich 
cream, a little soured, put in a linen cloth, and tie it as 
close to the cream as you can. Then hang it up to 
drain for two days ; take it down, and carefuUy turn it 
into a clean cloth, and hang it uj^ for two or more 
days ; then take it down, and having put a piece of 
linen on a deep soup plate, turn your cheese upon it. 
Cover it over with your linen ; keep turning it every 
day on a clean plate and clean cloth until it is ripe, 
which will be in about ten days or a fortnight, or it may 
be longer, as it depends on the heat of the weather. 
Sprinkle a little salt on the outside, when you turn it. 
If it is wanted to ripen quick, keep it covered virith 
mint, or nettle leaves. The size made from a quart 
of cream is most convenient, but if wished laiger,, 
they can be made so. 

7b Preserve Butter Ereth.^The Arabs melt their 
butter over a slow fire, which expels all the watery 
narticles. It will then Ireep without salt; and the 
Irish have adopted with success a similar mode for 
exportation to tne East Indies. 
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EDITOR^S TABLE. — PREVIEW 07 THE MARKET. 



(Elritor*0 SabU. 



ACKNOWLEDOMENTS. — To D. W. Homc, Esq., of 
Marianne, Florida, for seed of the Magnolia and cu- 
cumber trees. To S. H. Perry, Rec. Sec. for Premium 
List for 1845, of Rensselaer Co. Ag. Society; Hon. 
George Folsom, also Dr. D. Lee, the Chairman, for 
Report of the N. Y. State Assembly Committee on 
Agriculture; M. Tuomey, Esq., for his Report on the 
Geological and Agricultural Survey of South Caroli- 
na ; an unknown friend, for Constitution and Proceed- 
ings of the Virginia State Ag. Soc. ; Wm. H. H. Taylor, 
Esq., of Ohio, for Proceedings of the Hamilton Co. Ag. 
Soc; A. Randall, Esq., for his Report of the Ag. Sur- 
vey of Hamilton Co. ; and Hon. John A. Dix, U. S. 
Senator from N. Y., for Mr. Ellsworth's late Report. 

Colman's EaBOPEAN AoaicuLTCTRAL Sdrvbt. 
We are informed by the publisher, Mr. Arthur D. 
Phelps, of Boston, tnat the Third Pa&t of Mr. Col- 
man^s Survey will be out early in May. The contents 
of this Part are — 



XXV. 

1. 
s. 

3. 

;4. 

5. 

6. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIll. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 

xxxni. 

XXXIV. 
XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

x xxvn. 

XXXVUL 
XXXIX. 

XL. 

XLI. 

XLII. 
XLIII. 
XLIV. 

XLV. 



Agricaltaral Education. 

Glaa-nevin Agrlcnltaral School. 

Templeinoyle ** ** 

Brookfle\4 ** ** 

Lame School. 

School at Ealhis. 

Agrlcoltaral College. 

General Views of Agricultiural Education. 

Ittflaeaee of Kaowlodfo upon Agrlcoltaral Improve- 
ment. 

Sclencee to be Taught. 

Chemical Bdenoe. 

Analysis of Soils. 

Natnral Science. 

Model Farm. 

Experimental Fann. 

Economical Arrangement at the Agrlcaltnral College. 

Plan of an Agilcnltaral Institntlon for the United 
States. 

Elevation of Agricnltnre as a Pmfsuit and a Profession. 

Rural Manners in England. 

A Pencil Sketch. 

Life In the Country. 

Veterinary College. 

Mnsenm o£ Economic Creology. 

Cheo^ical Agrlcnltaral AsaoclatioD. 

Chemical Agricaltaral Lectares* 

Employment of Agrlcoltorists. 

Gaano. 



Judging from these contents, this will be the most 
interesting Part yet published. Those who have not 
subscribed will do well to send in their names at 
once. Saxton & Miles, agents for New York. 

The History, Structurty Economy, and DUeaaeM of 
Sheep, in Three Parts. Illustrated with fine enmv- 
ings. By W. C. Spooner, pp. 456. Price $2.25. Lon- 
don. 

A Compreheruive History of the Woollen mnd Worsted 
MSiuu^adures, and the Natural and Commercial ESstory 
of Sneep, from the Earliest Records to the Present 
Period. By James Bischoff. London. Two vols, 
of over 900 pages, illustrated with superb engravings. 
Price $7. 

SA«ep, their Breeds, Mismagement, and Diseases ; to 
which is added the Mountain Shepherds* Manual. 
Published under the superintendance of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. With numer- 
ous illustrations, pp. 604. Price $3.25. London. 

The first two of tnese books have recently been pub- 
lished in England, and the last is a new edition. Great 
interest is at present excited in this country on the 
very important subject of sheep, and we have thought 
we could not do those of our readers who are concern- 
ed in them, a greater fisivor than to call ^eir attention 
to the above works on the subject of their History, 
Rearing, Breeding, and Value for Wool and Mutton. 
These volumes before us are all standard works, and 
of high value. They are imported and for sale by 
Wilvf k Putnam, 161 Broadway, N. T. 



RETIBW OF TJBEE 9IAKKET. 

PRICES CUa&SNT IN NEW YORK, APRIL 36, 1845. 

ASHES, Poti, perlQOlba. 

Pearis, do. 

BALE ROPE, lb. 

BARK, Qnercltnm, Van, 

BEANS, White, bMh. 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow lb. 

BOLT ROPE, do. 

BONES,jroand, bnsh. 

BRISTLES, Ameiicaa lU 

BUTTER, Table, 4la 

supping, do. 

CANDLES, Btould, TaUow, do. 

Sperm, do. 

S tearine, do. 

CHEESE, do. 

COAL, Aatbreclte, 9000 lbs. 

CORDAGE, ADMrieaii, lb. 

COTTON do. 

COTl'ON BAOOINO, Amer. hfimp^....yaid, 

American Flax, -40. 

FEATHERS, lb. 

FLAX, American, p do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bU. 

Fancy, do. 

4^ Soathem, do. 

Richmond City Mills, do. 

Rye, do. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bosh. 

Southern, • do. 

Rye, do. 

Con, Northern, do. 

Southern, ...do. 

Barley do. 

Onts, Northem, do. 

Southern, do. 

GUANO, 100 Ra. 

HAY do. 

HEMP, RoBiia, clean,... .« ton, 

American, water-rotted, do. 

American, dew-rotted, do. 

HIDES, Dry Soathem, lb. 

HOPS, lb. 

HORNS, 100. 

LEAD, I lb. 

Sheet and bar, do. 

MEAL, Com, bU. 

Com hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orieaas, gal. 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 

NAVAL STOREB-Tar, bbL 

Pitch, do. 

Rosin, dOb 

Torpentlne, do. 

Splnti Turpentine, Southern, gal. 

OIL, Linaeed, American, da 

Castor, do. 

Lard, .do. 

OILCAKE, 100 lbs. 

PEAS, Field bosh. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton. 

Ground, tai bbls.. of 350 lbs. 

PROVISIONS-Bee(; Mess, bbl. 

Prime, ..do. 

Smoked, lb. 

Rotmds, In pickle,, .do. 

Pork, Mesa, bbl. 

Prime, do. 

Lard lb. 

Bacon sides. Smoked, do. 

Inpicklo, do. 

Hams, Smoked, do. 

Pickled, do. 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 

Pickled ..do. 

RICE. 100 lbs. 

SALT, sack. 

Common, bush. 

SEEDS-Clover, lb. 

Timothy, 7 bush. 

Flax, rough, do. 

clean, do. 

SODA, Ash, cont*g 80 per cent soda,... .lb. 

Sulphate Soda, ground, da 

SUGAR, New Orieans, do. 

SUMAC. American, ton, 

TALLOW lb. 

TOBACCO da 

whiskey; American, gal. 

WOOL, Saxony, lb. 

Merino, do. 

Half-blood, da 

da 
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NIEIW YORK CATTLE MARKET—April 21. 

At Market, 843 fieof Cattle (650 from the South), 100 Cows 
and 3G0 Sheep. 

Pricks^— Beef Cattle, with a moderate, steady demand ; ihero 
Is no change in prices, viz : $5 « 97 for retailing sorts ; unsold 75. 

Cows ASD Calves. — 914ii$34, with some at $33. 

Shkkp— We continue at 81-75 to e3.50a$4. 

Hay — A fair denmnd at 59a66c. for loose. 

To CoRRKSPOMDKNTs.— Mr. Wakematt*s article with an en- 
graving of the Berkshire will appear in our next. We are In 
rereipt of communications finom E. C. M., A Subscriber, K. P., 
Alexander McDonald, L., John P. Norton, F. H. IlaUock, and 
E. M. C. Will the latter fhvor us with her address 1 

Owing to an unexpected number of advertisements, brought in 
at a late hour, the report of the monthly meeting of the Am. Ag. 
Association, the P^ize List of N. Y. State Ag. Society, and sere- 
ral other matters In type, are left over till next month. 

CENTRAIi AFRICAIV OCJANO, 

TTke heit tdwple in Market^ and freth from the MtuuL of lehahoe. 
This cargo was among the first taken from Ichaboe, and was 
chosen firom the best on the Island, and having been brought 
home in tight, iron-bound casks, instead of the usual manner of 
transportation in bulk, its fertUhdng salts were better preserved 
than they otherwise could be. The following is an analysis of 
an average sample of it, by Dr. Chilton, the most eminent aaa- 
lytle chemist In this city. He pronounces it to contain more 
phosphate of lime, and lees water, than any other sample of Afti- 
can Guano submitted to his inspection. 

Phosphate of Lime, 38*00 

Phosphate of Ammonia, l 

Carbonate of do. 1 00.0^ 

,Urateof do. f **^ 

Oxalate of do. J 

. Buiphate of Potass, kc > ' 4.17 

Chlorides of Sodium, Itc J '*' 

SUica, -58 

Water, 18-65 

Undetermined Mganic matter, containing Nitrogen,. . 15'S6 
Loss, fcc, '40 

100H» 
t Price, Mper ton, of 2,000 lbs., or $8.50 per 100 lbs., la bags. 
' Apply to £. D. HuBLBUT it Co., 84 South street, or to 
It * A. B. ALLEN, a05 Broadway, N. Y. 

PITTS HORSE POWER THRASHER AND GRAIN 
CLEANER FOR SALE, 

This machine will thrash and clean ftom 85 to 50 bushels per 
iMur, dependent on the power used, and requhnes only four hands 
to attend to It In Its operations. It may be used in the field or 
under cover, aa most desirable, and can be easily moved ttom 
place to place. The horse power may be attached to any other 
machinery when not in use for the Thrasher and Cleaner. The 
orl^ial cost, complete, was $250 ; but having no ftirther use for 
it, I will take 0175. It is in perfect order and as good as new. 
Address, post paid, HENRY WATBON, 

It* East Windsor, Conn. 

HOVEVS STRAW CUTTER FOR 8 AL& 

The subscriber being appointed agent for this superior Straw 
Cutter, BOW ottan them (or sale of all siaes, and to move by 
hand or hotse power, as may he wished. Prices vary according 
to slie, from $12 to #35. A liberal discount to dealers. 

BIr. Hovey la devoting himself exclusively to the manufhcture 
of his Straw Cutter, and having made some recent improvements 
in them, it is believed that they are now the most perfect ma- 
chines in market for general purposes. They have taken mora 
premiums than any others ever exhibited at our Agricultural 
Dhows and Fairs, and are universally admired for their strenith, 
neatness, and the perfection and rapidity of their wo^ Tney 
an suitahle alike for eutthig straw, hay, or cornstalks. 

A. B. ALLEN, 205 Brtadway, N. Y. 

O VAIVO, JTITST RBCErVED FROH ICHABO£. 

Thr eaigo cf ship Shakspeare, firom Ichaboe, of very superior 
quality, landing at the Atlantie Dock, Brooklyn. It has been 
well ascertaiaed, that this Guano Is superior to any other, as it 
brings forward crops earlier, and is equally lasting. For geneial 
fhrming, It will ineiease the crops fton 30 to 60 per cent . ; and 
for market purposes, it will enhance its value at least 800, and 
in some Instanees 400 per cent 300 lbs. is pnfiklent for an 
aoe. For sale In lots to suit porchaeers, with books dinctlng 
how touse il, by E. K. COLLINS fc CO. 

April 12th, 1845. 56 South meet, N.Y. 

E. K. Jt Co. have also for sale the best authentieated works on 
Guano, proving beyond doubt that It enhances the value of all 
crops 30 to 75 per cent beyond its cost, and market gardening 
much more, bringing forward vegetables firam two to four weeks 
earlier. Three hundred weight Is the fhll average quantity used 
per aero. It is said also to be a preventive against rust, nahlew, 
and the fly In wheat, and rot in potatoes. 

I^ThawwkoiiGiuuiotaiiowiMutyfofddlTvry. _ ml 



NEW AND IMPROVED POUDRETTE. 

Made by the Lodl Manafacturing Co., mav be* had at the ofllce 
of the Company, No. 43 Liberty Street, New York, or at their 
Factory on the Hackensack River, in New Jersey, or by letter 
post paidy addressed to ** President of the Lodi Manufactnrinf 
O9., New York,** or fhim the several agents who advertise it for 
sale, in the country. 

Terms, Cash on Deliverv.— For one Barrel, S3; 3 do., 83.50; 
3 da, ^ ; 4 do., and np to 6, at $1.67 each ; 7 do., SliXi, is $10.50: 
and f 1.50 per Barrel for any ereuter quantity— delivered at any 
wharf or place in the City of New York, fne of expense. 

The Company have now on hand several thousand barrels of 
their new and improved article, compo«ed of night soil, com- 
pounded with various other substances, every one of which is a 
good manure by itself. 

The Poudrette made by this Company, is diflbrent firom that 
made by any other concern in Europe or America. It contains no 
raw-peat, turf, or meadow mud, or any other inert substance ; it 
is not like the old fitshioned Poudrette, which will generally only 
last for a single crop, bat its eflteti will last for years. It ha« 
been tried extensively for the last 2 years on Long Island, in Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and elsewhere, and has answered to such a 
degree, that already a very large Increased demand for the next 
season has been manifost^. 

If used according to diroctions, it will be found aeeording to 
experiments which have been made, t6 possess the following pro* 
pMties: — 

1st It is quicker in its opemtlon upon vegetable matter than 
any ether Poudrette or other Manure. It lias ripened corn for 
table use in 60 days, and will ripen other crops several weeks 
sooner. 

2d. It It mora fertiUxlng; and its frnctKying Powers are greater 
as proveA by the increased yield ; its eflhcts are lasting, and by 
its powers of attraction, it absorbs ftom the atmosphere, humidi- 
ty, ammonia, carbonic acid, and nitroien, and retains their fer- 
tilizing properties, giving them out only as vMetation requires 
them for nutrition, thereby obviating the OTOCts of a long 
drought 

3d. It will be fotmd to be the richest, cheapest, and best ma- 
nure now in use. It saves in labor^ its whole eostf in comparison 
I with the labor attending barnyard manure. 

4th. Potatoes manuieid with Poudrette, are not subject to Bof, 
or other disease, as when manured with barnyard manure. 



BO»IllfER*S niETHOD OF MAKING AIABIVRE. 

One himdred acents are wanted immediately, to promoie the 
general introduction of this valuable invention for the manufac- 
ture of Manure in New York, New Jersey, Virginia, Delaware^ 
and in the six New England States. Unquestionable testimonials 
and responsible securities will be required for the falthftil dis- 
charge of the duties of the appointment Persons of suitable 
qualUteadons will find this liotn a usefVil and lucrative employ- 
ment Applications, if by mail, must be post paid, and directed 
to me at Westvllle, New Haven county, Connecticut 

Hundreds of testimonials (torn the best authorities, evince that 
no former who is sensible of the want of Manure, should remain 
destitute of this cheap and expeditious mode of its procurement 
Any person forwarding five dollars, to the General Agent, with 
information of the writer's name, residence and address, shall be 
ftirnlshed with a copy of (he method, with the right to use ;hQ 
same, vrithout charge of postage. 

ELI BARNETT, General Agent 

Westvllle, Conn., March 1, 1845. 

HONEY BEES AND KITES, 

E. Townley, 124 Canal street has the pleasure to inform the 
public that he has manulKctured an entirely new and elegant 
Bee Hive, which has been rewarded the first premium for several 
successive years, and has been found, by numbers who have 
them now in cpemtion, to be the most efleetual preventive 
against the Bee Moth of any now in use. 

Bees can be taught to work in glasses of various kinds, such as 
tumblers. Jars, ^bes and shades. They can be adapted to fomtly 
use, either In town or country ; in parlors, bedrooms, attics, yards, 
or where foncy dictates, with perfect safoty. Information can be 
had at the above place as to the best manner of changing beee 
ftom one hive to another, and also of making two swarms ftom one. 
And should any cause of complaint arise, it will be immediately 
rectlfledsTatif. 

Indiviaual rights for constructing the above hive may be ob- 
tained for $5 cash, by addresstaig the subscriber ; all letters to be 
post paid. Also, rights for towns, counties, or States^ will be 
sold at liberal prices. 

Also for sale, a Treatise on the cultivation and Bumagement of 
Honey Bees, by the subseriber. Price, 50 cents. 

al3t EDWARD TOWNLEY. 

BONE DUST FOR BALE. 

Having been appointed Agent or the Portchester establish- 
ment, the subscriber wlU be ready at all thnes to supply orders 
for Bone Dust It is ground enttaely flpom fkesh unbleached m»* 
terials, and is of a superior ouality. 

Price of that of onUaary luieness,4D'eents per bushel. 

Sawdust of Bones, 50 cts. per bushel. 

TUi last is ft very powerfhl and ouick aethvinBBUie. 
.. r ' — jL B> AIJLBN, 909 woadway, N. T. , - 
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O AT ALi O 6 UE OF 

IHPBOTEO SHORT-IORNED CATTLE, 

TUE ENTIRE HERD OF E. P. PRENTICE, 

To be mM at awatunt at Mnatt Hoaty iMor Jllbanuf, o« Wedn»s4a§t 
U« Xa dag «/ Jww, 1846; at 10 o'cloaky A. M. 

Mr. P. takes leave to nyi that If he could have made the lale 
mifficlenily Inviting, he would much have preferred to offer but 
ubout half this stock. But, to guard against the imprcsaioa that 
the best have bran nelected, he begs to assure the public, that the 
entire herd shall be sold wiAout reservation ; except, as provided 
by bis published advertisement, in order to retain the blood of 
some highly valued fhmilies, which have been secured at great 
expense and which could not be replaced, he w4U ask leave to Ud, 
opon/y, on three or four iMdivkiaals sii/y, they first behig desig- 
nated. 

OTThe open numbers attached to the pedigrees, refer to GoaCe*s 
Ilcid BooIl Those inclosed in paientheaes, or brackets, to tMs 
<?atalo^ue, and the letters to the progenitors, whose pedigrees are 
glyen m the Appendix. Severs 1 of the cows and lieifers, not yet 
calved, will come In before ihe sale, and at that time it will be 
made known when others are to do so, and by what bulls. The 
•cattle may be inspected at any time previous to the sale, and any 
information rflating to them will be most cheerfully given. 

I. FLORA— Roan cow, calved June, 1837, and imported In 
183&--gocby Imperial 2151— *d. Sophia, (Herd Book, vol. 3, p. 
637.) by Waverly 38M— g. d. No. 91, bred by Mr. Mason, and Jgot 
by Satellite 1490-'g. v. d. by Cato 119— «. g. g. d. by Charles 197-* 
ff- E* t' %' ^' by St. Jonn 573. This cow is a very excellent milker. 

S. C AT Y..— White heifer, calved July 17, 1844-got by Fairfax 
(40) S75l--d. Flora (1.) 
S. C A LF OF FLORA, CI) by Fairfax (49) 3754. 

4. MOSS ROSE, vol. 5, p. 704— Roan cow, calved January, 
1837, and imported in 1841— got by Barden 1674— d. Violet, by 
Young 0<}lling 1843— g. d. Violet by Remus 550— g. g. d. PUik h 
Sedbury lAt^-Hi. g. g. d. Beauty by Hoilings 2131— g. g. g. g. 
Lingcropper %y Partner 9430, dco. See Herd Book. 

5. COMELY— Light roan heifer, calved February 11, 1845, got 
by Young Leopard, (A.)— d. Moss Roee (4) 704. 

6. CATHERINE, vol. 5, p. 153— Red and white cow, calved 
May 17, 1839, and hnported hi 1841— «ot by Mr. Jobson*s Sir Robert 
5181— d. Clam, bv Reformer 9513— i{. d. Chilton, by Don Juan 
19-23— g. g. d. by Lfaidrlck 1 170— f. g. g. d. by Sir Alexander, 501— 
g- g* C- (• d. by North Stai, 459. 

7. BLAIZB— Red and white bull calf> calved February 98, 
1845— got by Young Leoaaxd, (A.V- d. Catherine, (6) 153. 

8. MATILDA, vol 5. p. 620— White, calved March 36, 1834— 

g»t by White Jacket 5647— d. Heart, bred by Uie late Thos. Hollis, 
sq., at Blythe, Bng., and by him brought to tUs oountxy, on hia 
removal for settlement la — % 

Heart is said to have %eeik a very extraonliaary animal, not only 
in symmetry and general appearance, but in union of valuable, 
high bred fvopertins. Mr. H. was oAred, and revised #700 for 
her, on landing in New York. 

Matilda took the first prtae at the Fair of the Am. Instttote hi 
1843. She has now hi the yard with her, eight heifers and one 
bull calf, with fourteen of ihe next generation, and whether con* 
aidered as individuals or as a famlTv, with rfference to form or 
quality, ihey are alike remarkable for comhlnatiou in each, and 
sameness in all. 

0. SNOWBALL, vol. 5. p. 699— White cow, calved May 13, 
1836-got by Carlos (E) 1787-d. MaUlda (8) 630, dtc 

10. NUN— Red and white cow, calved April 5, 184!^-«ot by 
Leopard (D.) 4313— d. Snowball (9) 629, by Carlos, (E.) dec. 

II. MELISSA, vol 6, p. Oao— Red and white «ow, calved 
April 94, 1837-jrot by Carloc (E.) 1787— d. MadUa, (8) 639, &e 

19. CAROLINE— Red and white cow, calved April 36, 1840 
—got by Leopard (D.) 4913-d. Meltasa (11) 699-g. d. MatUda 
(8)4cc. 

13. CORA— Red and white cow, calved March 6, 1841— got 
by Leopard /D.) 4213-d. Melissa (11) estO-f . d. MatUda (6) 
629, Ac. 

14 MEG— Red and white heifer, calved June 98. 1844— got by 
Cato (B.)-d. Coia (IS) by Leopard (D.) 4913— c. d. Melima (U) 
— g. g. d. MatUda (8) 630, Ac 

15. TYRO— Red and white bull calf, calved January 10, 1845 
•^t by Young Leopard (A.)— d. Melissa (11)— g. d, MatUda (8) 

16. DAISY, vol. 5. p. 69i^Eed and white cow. calved Maieh 
18, 1838-got by Leopard (D.) 4913— d. Matilda, (8) 699. 

17. NELL— Red and white cow, calved January 30, 1849— got 
by Nonhnmberland (F.) 4S06-d. Daiqr, (16) 62»-«. d. MaUlda 
(8) 099. 

At the State fhir. hi 1849, NeU took the first premium fat hxt 
class, and again did so at Ponghkeepsle in 1844. 

la CALF of Daisy (16) 6»- -by Failfluc (40) 8754. 

10. DIANA, vol. 5, p. 699— Red and white cow, calved March 
15, 1830-gnt by Leopard (D.) 4913-d. Matilda (8) 690. 

90. TBCUMSBH— White bull, calved March 17, 1844— got by 
Cato (B.)— d. Diana (10) 690— g. d. MatUda (6) 699. 

91. BETTY— Red and white heifer call; calved Dec S, 184^— 
got by Sultan (C.)— d. Diana (19)— g. d. Madlda (8.) 680. 

29. SALLY, vol. 5, p. 690— Red and white cow, calved Jan- 
«M7 18, 1840-«M by Uopaid (D.) 4tl»-d. MatUda (8) 699. 



93. DUTCHESS— White cow. calved May 11, 1843-got bj 
Fairfax (49) r75l--d. Sally ^99; 630-g. d. Matilda (9) GU. 

94. CALF OF (93}— by O'Connell (50j vhl. 5., p. 701. 
85. ROVER— Red and white heifer, calved May 30, IBU-fK 

by Young Leopard, ( A.)— d. Sally, [99] 639— g. d. Matildfc, [8] Gb. 
26. CHARLOTTE— Red and white cow, calved Noveiober 16^ 
1840-got by Leopard, [D.] 491»--d. Matilda, [8] 690. 

97. CALF OF [26]— by Fahfax, C40] 3754. 

98. ADA, vol. 5, p. 699— Red and white cow, calved Ociote 
16, 1841— got by Leopard, [D.] 4913— d. Matilda, [8] 629. 

99. CALF OF {^]— by Fairfax, [49] 3754. 

30. JUDY- White heifer, calved January 98, 1644-got br 
Faiifax, [49] 3754— d. Blatilda, [9] 699. 

31. DUKE— Red and wlDte bull, calved January 4, 1846-go( 
by Fakfax. [49] 3754— d. Matilda, [8] 696. 

89. APPOLONIA, vol. 5, p. 43-Red and while eoir, ctlnd 
January 96, 1835) and imported in 1838— got by Albion, S96S-d. 
by Red Star, 4911— g. d. by Chance, 1806— g. g. d. by Shippedy, 
9610. 

Api^lonia is a very extraordhiary mUker, giving fWn 94 to 90 
qta. a day for monthf in succeaimi, and never drying before pir- 
turiUon without great care and eflbrt. 

33. LOUISA— Roan cow, calved Jaauary 38, 1840-fot bf 
Leopard, [D.] 4913— d. Appolonta, [32] 43. 

34. BURLE Y— Red and white heifer, calved May II, lM4-|ai 
by Young Leopard [A.]— d. Appolonia, [39] 43. So Ar as dm 
and sire are concerned, this must be all that can be dCRhed for the 
dairy. 

35. SPLENDOR— Roan cow, calved May7, 1836, Badbnpartcd 
hi 1630, vol. 6, p. 050— got by Symmetry, 9793— d. Ponuma. (bid 
by Mr. CatUey,) by Bcdfonl Junior, 1701— g. d. by Isaac, USM 
g. d. by Whltworth, 1584-^. g. g. d. by White Comet, 158S-f | 
g. g. d. by a son of Kit, 9179. 

Splendor is a deep milker, giving ftom 5M to 30 qls. aday throoih 
the fkvorable season. She is the dam of Fairfax, 149] 3754. 

86.* PEGGY, vol. 5, p. 950-RoaB cow, calved AprU 4, 1842- 
got by Leopard, [D.] 4913— d. Splendor, [35j OSO. 

Peggy is now with her flnt calf, (Peggy 9d,) and glvm |ni> 
promise ot milk. 

17. PEGGY 9d— Roan heifer calf, calved Fcfaniaiy 96, IWh- 
gotby Fairfax. 149] 8754— d. Peggy [86] OM. 

38. RAMBLE— Red and white heifer, calved May SI, 18M- 
got by Yount Leopard, [A.]— 4. Splendor, C36] 959. 

30. CALF of Solendor, [35] by Fairfax, [40] 3734. 

40. ESTERVILLE. vol. 5, p. 399— Roan cow, calved Nor. IS. 
1841— got hi Eng. by Daniel O'Oonnell, 35G7— d. Esterrille A 
(imporiPd hi 1841,) by Alfred 9987, (afterwatds sold to tbe KioKoT 
the French,)— g. d. Amethyst, by Prince of Northumbertaiid,4Si( 
— ig. g. d. Young Amazon, bv Crusader, 931— g.c. g. d. Amuon. 
by Sultan, 1485-h;. g. g. d. Bellona, by Mara, 411— g. g. g. g. f* d- 
Rolla, by North Star, 45d. Bulled by Fairfax. ^ 

41. JENNY— Roan cow, calved June 19, 1 to-got by B«i 
Comet— d. Miss Scoison, alias Daisy, [bred by Samuel Bcolion, tf 
Toxteth Park, hi EnglaJMi, and imported hi 1840,] by Henwood. 
4019. ^ 

Red OMnet was out of Red Rose, by Young Albrfai, [Hsportai 
by Thos. Addis Emmet, of New York,] by Hailem Comst-g. i 
by Sir Martin. 

49. JILT— Roan bdfer, calved August 16, 1844-got by tMm 
[C.]— d. Jenny [41]. 

43. CalfofJenny, [41] by Fairfax, [40] 3754. ^ 

44. AURORA, vol. 3, p. 9S&— Roan cow, calved MaySUS^S 
—Imported in 1888,— got by WUIiam. 2839— d. Adelaide, S9B, bf 
Young Rockhigham 9549— g. d. by Wellington, 9694— g. g. d. Bf 
Ma)or,99S9-g. g. g. d. by Northnmberiand, 464. 

Aurora is agreat and rich mUker. ^ 

45. TIMOUR— White buU calf, calved July 19, 1844-fBt tf 
Fairfax, [49] 3754— d. Aurora, [44] 958. 

46. Calfof Aurora [44 J— by Fairfax, [40] 8754. 

47. DORA— Red and wUte cow, calved April K. l84l-t(Xjf 
Leopard, rD.J 4913— d. the imported cow, Prloceas, (bred bf ^ 
Loundm Esq.,) by Henty, 4008— g. d. Beauty, by Fits Form, am 
— g.g.d White Princess, (bred by Mr. Hhies,) by Cupid, 6»H^ 
g. g. d. Young Prineeai, by Lionel, 1171, 4cc. Bee Held Book, vol. 
6, p. 805. ^^ 

48. MISS SMITH— Red and wbltecow, calved Ai«Qit 10, 1^ 
—got by Leopard, [D.] 4913— d. the hnported cow, Sumo. tT 
Dutchman— g. d. Roslna, 1^ Mr. WeUiereirs North Star-g. fo- 
by Old Comet. See appendhc A. 

40. FAIRFAX 3764— White bull, calved May 10. 184<H[|*,! 
England, by Sir Thos. Fairfax, 5196-d. Splendor, [85] 90. br 
Symmetry, 9193— g. d. by Bedford, Jun., 1701-^g. g. d. by Inf^ 
1199-g. g. g. d. by WhUworth, 1684-ff. g. v. g. d. by WM 
Comet, ]o83— g. g. g. g. g. d. by a son of Kh, 9179. ^. 

Fairlkx took the first pifie, as the best two year old, at the rw 
of the State Agricultural Society in 18l9; and the first, as Uk 
best bttU of any age, at that of the American InsUtate, thewo' 
year. 

He has not since been shown, but has been kept loar, ana v 
service. His dam, Splendor [36], is a wty superior dairy ^^^ 
she, Sir Thos. Fairfax, wasgot by Norfolk, 9877— d. Bfisi FaMUt 
p. 600, vol. 3, Herd Book, by Fairfax, lOSO-g. d. Litty, by Ymb| 
Warlaby, 9819-g. g. d. by Young Dimple, 071-g. g. g* 'I'V 
SnowlMJl— g. g. g. g. d. by Layton, a aoa of Mr. Gbaig«^ f>v 
bull, 879. ^ ^ 

«*arThoi.nMht" liMttkntlw foUowlng pRmlamii^" 
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the best year old buU> at Otley, )n April, 1838, three [3] Kuineat ; 
nu the be^t two year old, at Lecdti, in 1839, twenty sovereigns ; [nt 
thRsame time, he won a mntch of 6 guineas, azainst Mr. Tempest's 
cidtfbrated bull, "Dan*l O'ConncU,'* which obtained the first prize^ 
as the best bail of any as^e at the above meeting ;J also, as the 
best ball of any as^e at the Yorkshire meeting, in August, IdiO. 
ihe premium of 30 sovereigns ; at the same lime, beating thatnotea 
bull, Clfmenti, in a match of Qve guineas each, and has never 
been beaten. 

Moat of the cowa named in this Catalogue, ve balled by Fair- 
fax, 3754. 

60. O'CONNELL— Roan bull, calved January 11, 1843, vol. 6, 

£. 704— got in England, by Sir Peter, SITJ— d. Moss Rose. 701, by 
arden, 1674-^. d. Violet, by Young Colling, 1843-^;. g. d. Violet, 
by Remus, 55(H-g. g. g. d. Pink, by Bedboiy, 142l--g. g. g. g. d. 
Beauty, by Ho!ling8,3131~-ff. g. g. z. g. d. Linvcmpper, by Partner, 
S409— g. ^. g. g. g. g. d. Lady, by uolling's boli, 8148--g. g. g. g. g. 
g. g. d. Liogcropper, by Mank, 416, kx. 

APPENDIX. 

YOUNG LEOPARD— Red and white, cnlved 6ct. 6. 1838-fot 
by Leopard, [D.J 4218 — d. the imported cow, Susan, by Dutchman 
— g. d.)losiiia, by Mr. Wethereil'a North Star— g. g. d. by Old 
Comet. 

Susan way bred by Mr. John Singleton, at Elmsthorp, England, 
and Imported in 1832, with the bull Copaon. She was a very ex 
traordinary milker, giving from SO to 36 qtuuti a day, for several 
weeks hi succession. 

CATO— White bull, calved May 3, 1843— frot by Falrfai, [49J 
3754— d. Diana ri9J 829, by Leopard, ID.] 4213, &c. 

Cato took the flrst premium in his class, at the State Fair, in 
1642, and also at the American Institute, the same year. He has 
not since been shown. Was calved after the papecs were sent 
forward for the last volume of the fierd Book. 

C. 

SULTAN— Roan bull, calved July 94, 184^-got by Astoria, 
8048-d. Flora \1], (imported In 1889.) by Imperial, S151— g. d. 
Sophia, vol. 8, p. 637. 

D. 

LEOPARD, 4213— Red and white spotted bull, calred fai 1832 ; 
bred by Oen. Stephen Van Rensselaer— got by AJax, 2944— d. 
Beauty, by Washington, 1668— g. d. Red Lady, by Washington, 
156&-f . g. d. Pansy, by blaize, 70. 

E. 

CARLOS, 1787- By Charles, 878— d. Galatea, by Frederick, 1060 
— g. d. Graceful, by Major, 2SSa— g. g. d. Graceful, by Comua— g. 
g. g. d. Graceful, by Denton, 198. 

F. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 4596-Red and white boll, calved In 
1839— got hi England, bv Prince of Northumberland, 4826— d. 
Appolonia [32] 43, by Albion, 8966, a son of Sclpk>, 1431— g. d. by 
Red Star— g. g. d. by Chance, 1806->g. g. g. d. by Shipperley, 6190. 



SAIiJB OF FUI^Ii BliOODEO NOBMAN 

HORSES. 

Hie snbacriber having relinqidshed flirmlng, will otTer at pab- 
llc vendue, at hln turn in Moorestown, Burlington county. New 
Jersey, nine miles from Philadelphia, on Tuesday, the 20th of 
May next, his entire stock of Norkajc Hoksks, consisting of two 
Imported Stallions, " Diligence *' and "Bnonaparte ;'* two import- 
ed mares— three fhll-blooded ttnd colts, one, two and four yean 
old— two full-blooded FUlles, three and four years old— two Fil- 
lies by '* Diligence,** flrom a half-blood Canadian Mare, three and 
four yoan ola, and one Filly four years old, by Diligence," firam a 
well-bred English Mare, broke and kind to harness. 

The undersigned deems It unnecessary to speak at large of the 
qoRlitles of these horses, so much having been said of this par- 
ticular importation (which is believed to be the only one ever 
made to the United States), in all the principal Agricultural pa- 
pers. In a few words, thiey are the Canada Horse, on a larger 
ffcale, combining the form, activity and hardihood of that well 
known race, with greater size ana strength. ** Diligence " has 
been a remarkably sneoessfUl Stallion ; he has been exhibited at 
the Fain of the Pennsylvania and New York Agricultural Socie- 
ties, where he was not entitled to compete for the premiums, but 
received the highest encomiums ftom the Committees. At the 
Fahr of the American Institute, in New York dty, in October last, 
lie received the Sliver Medal of the Institute. 

It ta expected that a large number of the Colts of ** Diligence '* 
will be on the groond on the day of sale, some of which, no 
donbt, may be purchased. EDWARD HARRIS. 

Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. > 



March 15th, 1845. 
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AGKIf CY POR THE AMEXlICAlf ACSUC1JI.T1JRIST. 

Mr. Alonso Sherman, of Tnunbull, Fairfield County, Connecti- 
eat, is hereby appointed General Agent of the American Agricul- 
turist, with autharity to appoint Bub-Agents in aav part of the 
United States ; and we hereby recommend him to the attention 
of our friends wherever he may go, and hope they will extend 
•uch aid and assistance to him, as will forwud the ol^t in | 
which fas Ifl eDgaged. I 

-^f^ 8AZTONfcMIIJB»905Ilioodw»y,N.Y. 1 



FARMS FOB SAL.E. 

The Farm in West Groton, known as 60 acres in the North 
East comer of Lot No. 63 Locko, consisting of a Farm House 
nearly new, Bara, and about Forty acres of improvement sur- 
rounded by a good fence, and now occupied by Robert Armstrong. 
Price, $1,500. OneThoosand Dollan can remain on Mortgage 
for Ten yean, at legal interest, half yearly. 

Also, 
The Farm known as the State 100 acres in the Sonth But cor- 
ner of Lot No 2, Cicero, about a mile from the town of Brewer- 
ton, on the outlet of Oneida Lake, consisting of an improvement 
of 40 acres Ibnced, with log buildings, and flO acres of Wood- 
lands. 

Also, 
The Farm known as the State lOO acres In the South East comer 
of Lot No. 54 Hannibal, a short distance from the town of Ful- 
ton, on the Oswego River, good woodland, with a small clearing. 

Also, 
The Wood Lot known as the State 100 acres in the South East 
comer of Lot No. 5 Manlins, a few miles from Syracuse, and in a 
good nelghbocfaood. 

Also, 
Wood lotknown as the S. 100 acn. in the B. £. c. of Lot No. 7 Solon. 

14 II II 11 II II It |Q 4( 

"Survey SOacree" •♦ " " 25 *• 

« II 50 " " " ** ** S9 '* 

•I u 5Q II N jj. W. " « 36 " 

« 11 50 " " N. E. " " 39 " 

II M so li «l g, g, « 11 5g M 

" Sub. 1 83 " " "of lot 76 " 

u ** '* 7 30 " '* *^ '* " ** 

*• "Survey 50 " "N.W.cor.of « 08 « 

"State 100 " "S. E. "of " 65VirgU 
" Survey 50 " " N. E. " " 68 *• 
" " 50 •* " N. W. " "69 
Apply to JA8. L. BRINCKERHOFF, 

fl6t No. 32 Laight Street, city of N.Y. 

£XOTIC, NURSERY, AND HORTICVLTURAL 

GARDENS, 

FUukwgy L. L, near New York, 
The subscriben having established a Nursery with the above 
title, with the determlnaUon of conducting It in the very be»t 
manner in all its department, oflbrfor sale, at reasonaHe jpn«««,a 
•elect variety of 

FBUrr AND GRNAMBIfTAL TREES» 
Hardy Bhrabs, Herbaceous Plants. Grape Vines of all the best 
Idnds, suiierlor Strawberries, FastoLff Raspberry, GooseberrlM, Ac. 

BDLBS AND TUBERS, SUFEBB OABNATIONS, 

DAHLIAS, fto. 

▲VD A MOST BXTKHSIVB AWD CHOICB COLLXCnOM OT 

G'BBBN'SODSB AND STOVE PLANTS, 
Embracing everything ncio and beatOiful in that department, per* 
aontuly selected in Europe dniing the past siuimer, of 
ROSES AJfI> CAMELLIAS. 
We have a very choloe collection of the former, (hll 1,000 va- 
rieties, and of the latter nearly 300, all In fine order. 

Catalogues of the above will be sent gratis to all applicants, 
poet paidf and every <»rder promptly executed. From unknown 
correspondents, a remittance, draft, or satisfactory reference ex- 
pected. VALK A CO. 

{j;^ Such papen as we send the above advertisement to mark- 
ed, will pleaae f^ve It three Insertions, and send bill to this oflSce. 
al3t 

PREmilJM EAGIiEfSVBSOIIi. ANDOTHEK 

pLo^irs. 

The subscriber having been appointed sole agent in this city for 
the sale of the celebrated Premium Plows, made by Rnggles, 
Nourse A Mason, of Worcester, Massachusetts, now ofiera them 
at the manufikcturen* home prices. They are calculated alike 
for the Northern Farmer and Southern Planter, and embrace all 
varieties. Price ftom $3 50 to 611 50. 

The great number of premiums which these plows have ob- 
tained at the most important plowing-matches, and the universal 
satlB&ctlon they have given wherever introduced, render it unne- 
cessary to particularise their merits. They are made of the best 
materials, are highly finished, and combine light weight and easy 
draught, with neat strength and durability. Though the flrst 
price is higher than the common kinds, they do their work in so 
superior a manner, and with a draught so much easier for the 
team, that they are universally preferred where known. It has 
been proved, that a single pair of oxen, horses, or good mules 
attached to the Eagle plow. No. 1, in any reasonably friable soil, 
will easily turn a frirrow of 6 inches deep by IS inches wide. 
In addition to the above good qualidea, bong made of the best 
materials and highly finished, thiBse plows last much longer than 
the common kind ; they are consequently much the cheapest ia 
the end. 

SUPERIOR HAND AND HORSE CULTIVATORS. 

These are made at the same manufhetory. Price |3 to $6 50. 
NEW AND IMPROVED DRILLING MACHINE. 

This la csldiULted fiv loidBg all kinds of seeds. Price 010. 

aTb. ALLEN, 905 Broadway, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT SALE OF FIR8T-CLA88 SHORT- 
HORNS. 

Us. WBTnsRBLL wtll Sell by auction, wlthoat reserve, at Wi^t • 
TON, near Bawtrt, Nottiroha.iksbisb, on Satukday, the 13th 
day of Bbptbmbbk next, abont nrrr cows and hbifbrs, and 
eboutBioHT BULLS and bull ca.lvbs (including the Boll Wisard), 
the property of the Right Hon. Earl Spencer. 

This sale presents to breeders of flrst-class Bhort-Homs of the 
purest 4)Iood an opportunltv not to be lost: and, for the satisfkc- 
tion of purchasers that a &ir average of the herd will be selected 
for sale, ftlr. Wetheiell takes this opportunity of giving a copy of 
a letter he has received ftom his lofdshlp in answer to his uiqal- 
lies as to the animals for sale :— 

" Wlscton, Pebmary 17, 1845. 

" Sir,— You ask me what is the sort of sale I Inlend to have. 
I had long endeavored to raise the number of my breeding cows 
and heifers to 100. I succeeded in this about three years ago ; 
but I find, lh)m the experience I have had since, that my farm 
here la not eqoal to carry so many. Even, indeed, if it was, I 
ahoBld be very much overstocked, as by next September I shall 
probably have 132 cows and heUbrs old enough to breed fh>m, 
and between 60 and 70 yonoger heifers. I intend, therefore, to 
offinr atx>nt 50 cows and heimrs, and some bulls, to be sold by 
auction, on the 13th of September. I intend that those offered 
should be a fair sample of my herd— some as good as any I keep 
for myself— and I shall also keep several for myself not so good 
as the worst I offer for sale. - They will not all have long pedi- 
grees, but as large a {voportion of them wiH as there ever has 
been in my general he^rd. In short, my endeavor will be, as I 
have said, to make those ottBfed for sale a fidr average sample of 
the whole number I now have. 

" I am, sir, Toun, dec, SPENCER.*' 

Catalogues, with every innnmatioii, will be ready by the early 
part of July, and may be had gratis, on appUcatk» to Mr. Hail, 
WiseCon, or to Mr. Wetherell, Durham. 

Durham, England, 90th February, 1845. 

VERY IMPORTANT SALE OF FITST OLASS 
SHORT-HORNED OATTLE. 

BIr. Wbtbbrbll will sell by auction, without reserve, at 
Gatb Burton, nbar Gaxnsborouob, Lihcolhbbirb, on Friday, 
the 13th of SBrTBHBBR, the entire bbrd of short-hornbd cat- 
TLB, the property of Wm. Button, Esq. ; consisting of upwards 
of 60 Bulls, Cows, and Heifers, of different ages, which are prin- 
cipally descended ftom the following first-class Bulls, viz. :— Sir 
Henry (1446), Cossack (1880), Eoekingham (8550), Oanthorpe 
(9040), Gracchus (3917), and Lietor (6U».) 

Dnriiam, England, Feb. 95, 1845. 

EXTENSIVE AND IMPORTANT SALE OF FIRST 
RATE SHORT-HORNED OATTLE. 

Mr. Wbtbbrbll will sell by anctioD, without reserve, at 
Wa,lxbruiobam, near Bawtrt, Nott»obaxsbirb, on Mon- 
OAT, the 15th of Sbptbmbbr next, the entire bbrj> of sbort- 
borbs, the property of Mr. Henry Watson, consistiBg of apwards 
of 60 Cows, Heiibrs, and Bulls, of dlflbrent ages, including the 
well known bull Lord Adolphus Faiiikx, and many of his progeny. 

Dnrhanh England, Feb. 80, 1845. 

SIMMOND'S OOLQNIAL MAGAZINE 

AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY, 

Pries 2$. 6d. 

PUBUSBBD OH THB IST OW BVBRT MOimi, 

fmiie found to be the only Rtgieter and CkrmukU of Reeont 

Oeeurreneee t» 



Britisb Nortb Ambrica, 
Tbb Wbst Inmss, 
Capb op G. Hops & Mauritius, 
Nbw Boutb Walbs, 

SofTTB At WbSTBRN AUSTRJO^IA 



Van Dibmbr*8 Land, 

SBW Zbalaiid, 
ALTA ABO Gibraltar, 
Tbb East Imdibs and Cbika, 



All persons having friends abroad, or interested in the British 
Colonies, may rely upon receiving through this medium the 
latest and most authentic accounts flrom each on Che let of every 
montlu 

Office, 18 Comhill, tiondoR. 

' JACKS FOB SJJLES. 

Three large and fine imported Spanish Jacks. Their eolts are 
U1199 and promising. Also, some large and fine Jennetts. Apply, 
post paid, to the editor of this paper, or to 

ml JOHN A. P(X)L, New Bmnswick, N. J. 

AFRIOAN QUANO. 

For sale, a superior article of African Guano, hist received 
from the Island of Ichaboe. Price, 940 per ton of 9,000 lbs., or 
•9.50 per 100 lbs. This Guano has been analysed by Mr. J. E. 
Teschemacher, of Boston, and the same can be seen at our 
office. ASHBEY FOOL dc CO., 

105 South street, N. Y. 

SOOTOH PLOW, 

Just imported, and fiv sale, a very snperior Scotch plow, made 
eattiely of htm. An eztta point, mould-board, te., aeeompaaies 
It A. B. ALLEN, 90S Broadway. 



SPLBHTDID NEir ROSES, Ac 

WM. R. PRINCE k CO., sole proprietors of the originil Lis 
nvan Garden and Nurseries, at Flushing, ofibr fas sale the moit 
splendid collection of Roses that can be selected from every eoni- 
tr^', and which now occupy four acres, all systematically smiiged 
as per their New Descripnve Caialogue (^th edition ) Amons 
them are La Reine, (3, and extra large plants, $3 ; CioCh of Gold, 
1^ and extra large, $3 ; Ebene or Ebony, the blackest of perpeto- 
als, $3 ; Bolfktaze, f 9 ; Souvenir de Malmaison, gS ; New Village 
Maid, 75 cents ; Msldame Hardy, white, G2 cents ; and every other 
rare variety, all strong plants and not pigmies. Among them an 
40 varieties of Moss Roses, and 950 varieties of Tree Rons. 
Dahlias, of all the most beautlfVil varieties, at $3, $4,50, aiid|6 
per dozen kinds ; part of them are dry roots, each of whicli wlQ 
make several, and the others are potted plants. Every article i> 
sold at the lowest rates, and their precision is guaranteed. Re- 
ference for all other Plants and Trees, and their piices, can be 
made to the catalogues. 

ftushing. May let, 1^. [ milt 

POUDRETTE, AND EIGHTY BUSHELS OF CORN 

PER AORE. 

FirriKN bushels of Poudrette prepared by the JVWe Ttrk fn- 
drette Co. increased a crop of com in TuUy, Onondaga Co., Ana 
35 or 40 bushels, to eighty bushels of ekelUd com to the acre ! I 
hope those using my poudrette the present year, on com, vtgtU- 
blee, oats^ buckiBkeat, and turwipef will sattsfy tkemedvet as t» 
the relattve ea/v« of it compared with any other manaftctaied, 
as well as with Guano, ctnd give me the results at the ead of the 
season. 

Present price, delivered, 1 barrel, •1.88 ; 9 do., 13.50 ; 3 do^ |5: 
and 7 barrels and over, $1.50 per bbl. 

{fy' Ordere, with the cash, will be tauiiediata/y attended to, if 
addressed to JV*. Y. Poudretu Oe^ or 

ml 9t* D. K. MINOR, 93 Chambers st reet, V. Y. 

MULBERRY TREES AND SILK WORM EQG8 

FOR SALE. 

MA.88ACHUSBTT8 has granted a bounty to enooonge thepowtli 
of silk. In anticipation of which, a targe quantity of Csatoa 
Cnttlngf, Canton and Asiattc Seedling, and of DMMe natoiea^ 
also. Peanut Silk Worm Eiggs, have been preserved, and may be 
had at reduced prices. Three or four Muibefry Plantathm sad 
Cocooneries to rant or on shares. Inquire of 

Mn-tAeanpton, Maee., April 10, 1845. D. STEBBINS. 

milt* 



PERUVIAN GUANO. 

For sale, a few bags of a very choice article of Fernrias 
Guano, direct from the island of (Thineha. Price $3 per lOOIw- 
A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway. N. Y. 
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JOOD FOR THE HARD-WORKING SEASON- 
Eteht KOod fanner koowi, if he wieheH to have an 
animal well prepared for endurini work, ibat it masi 
not only he well fed, but the fooamuatbe oF the pro- 
per kind ; otherwiee it will ge^ too fat or loo poor, 
noff and watery, or carrf loo mach bulk in its sto- 
mach. Juet so it is with man ; and to be able to ac- 
complish hie task with ease and eneif 7 durii^ the 
most bos^ part of the season, he should pay particu- 
lar attention lo hla food. His obiect should be to 
■cqnire the grediA dep-ee of miacU with as little fat 
and bulk as possible. In fact, to use a trainer's phrase, 
li« muat gel into eamfition, which will add greatly to 
bis strength, aitd ease and quiekneM of motion. To 
acquire mnscle, then, we musteal such food as makes 
it in the greatest perfection. 

The lean of venison, beef, matton,pork hams, and 
Bboalders, is the beet meat (or this purpose; next 
comes veal, poultry, and the drier kinds of fish ; side 
pork is too fat ana gro.is, and shoald be avoided as 
tnoch as posaible, especially during the Bummer sea- 
son. It IS decidedly better to eat meat fresh : salted, 
it makes one so thirsty that be is apt to averloed his 
stomach with water, and thus become heavy and 
sluggish. Oatmeal jsundoiibiedly the best for bread; 
but as the American farmer is not accuMomed to il, 
be prefers wheat, then rye, with both of which a 
slight quantity of Indian meal should be mixed. We 
have heard barley bread much vaunted ; yet as we have 
little experience in it, and that not of the most favora- 
ble kind, we do not recommend it ; and if we did, we 
doubt whether oai farmers would consider il fit for 
their tables. Oatnwal cakes we have often eaten, 
sad relish diem higfalT. Corn-bread has a large per 
ccalage of oil in it, and for this reason it is rether too 
freely used at the west and south. Bice is much 
used at the south for bread, and should be placed be- 
tee eoiii. Of Ttgelabka, beana u>d pen itaiid far 



higher than any other within our experience ; mealy 
potatoes come next on the miiKular listj but as to 
most of the other kinds of vegetables, they are too 
watery, and should be eaien sparingly during the 
hard-working seawin. Cheese is sood, especially 
that made from ekim-milk, as it abounds more va 
coseine than the other kinds, Butler should be 
avoided as too faL Jlilk is not solid enough for 
bard work. 

The best drink we ever found to quench thirst, was 
water slightly sweetened wilh sugar, and then made 
a little tart wilh pure cider- vinegar. It is also one of 
the most wholesome of drinks. Weak tea or coffee. 
with milk and sugar in it, is usually healthfal drank 
with breakfast and supper. 

Half an hour to an hour's rest should always lie 
taken after dinner ; this gives Ihe stomach an oppot. 
tunilv of digesting Ihe food well, which is important 
to a hard-working man. 



Again is the ven' able Annual Report of Hon. 
Henry L. Ellsworth laid upon our table. Among all 
the Reports of the Govemmeni Departments, none 
will be found of such general interest, and none 
afTording such comprehensive and useful intelligence, 
as that which emanates from the patent office, under 
its present efficient head. A minute or general de- 
scription of patents registered, would afford dr^, par- 
tial, and meagre information ; and wisely leaving (be 
merits of these useful inventions to be trumpeted by 
the inventors themselves, the Commissioner devotes 
almost the entire mass of his Report, of 518 p«^«s, 
to the disseminalion of various agricultural informa- 
tion, TIm locality and extent of production of aacli 
article ; the best species for this purpose ; Ihe meet 
approved malhod 01 cul'intioD ; tbe new puipoiee to 
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which they are devoted ; the introduction of improved 
yarieties into the United States ; improved herds of 
animals ; markets, and modes of preparation for 
them ; and information statistical, economical, inte- 
resting and useful, fill up this voluminous Report. 
To give the table of contents alone, would occupy 
all the room we have to devote to it ; and we' must 
limit ourselves to noticing some of those items, to 
which the attention of the public is not yet suffi- 
ciently awakened. 

Hemp. — The total of hemp and flax raised in the 
United States for 1844, is set down at 22,800 tons, 
of which Kentucky produces 12,000, and Missouri 
9,000. There is a discrepancy between this and for- 
mer Reports, which we do not understand, notwith- 
standing what is said by the Commissioner of the ex- 
clusion of Flax in the last year's estimate. That for 
1841, prepared from corrected returns, taken with the 
census for the former year, is given at 101,181 tons; 
for 1842, 158,569 tons; for 1843, 161,007 pounds. 
(tons ?) As there are returns from only five States 
for the last year, while for each of the preceding, 
some of the States are credited with laige amounts, 
we must conclude, the amount reported is short of 
the entire product of the Union. 

The cultivation of hemp is still in its infancy in 
this country, and we notice with regret, that our 
farmers are yet working with the short end of the 
lever. They produce an over supply of the dew- 
roUedt an inferior, low priced article, while of the 
VJoteT'rott&i, which bears a hi^h price, and is of 
almost unlimited demand, there is a lai^ge deficiency. 
This is manifest from the returns of the Secretary of 
the T^asury's Department, Doc. 109, from which it 
appears that our total imports of hemp, and its 
manufactures, for the year ending September, 1838, 
were $1,453,960 ; for 1839, $1,697,221 ; for 1840, 
$1,715,649 ; for 1841, $2,371,141 ; for 1842, 
$1,292,592; for the nine months ending June 30, 
1843, $671,000. 

The demand in Elngland, France, and other foreign 
countries, where hemp is not, nor will probably ever 
he cultivated to any extent, renders this an article of 
great and growing consequence to this country. We 
nope to see the inEennity, energy, and intelligence of 
our citizens, in me hemp-producing r^ons of the 
south and west, given to this subject, hy the intro- 
duction of new and improved methods and machinery 
for preparing it for market, and its increased produc- 
tion, not only to the full supply of the wants of 
this country, hut to its exportation abroad to a laige 
amount Price of dew-rotted, $75 to $100 ; water- 
rotted $150 to $170 per ton. 

Flax, — ^This is another important product, httfaerto 
hut little cnltivated in the United States, in compari- 
son with what might be {>rofitably raised. Within 
the last few years, the application of machinery to 
the manufacture of this article, has reduced the ex- 
penses of preparing its &brics so as to become a pro- 
fitable object of attention. (It is quite an object of 
cultivation, independent of its value for manufactur- 
ing. An acre will yield in seed from 8 to 15 bush- 
eu^ worth from $1 to $1.50 per bushel. The yield 
of a bushel in oil (linseed), is aboat two gallons; 
after this is expressed, the residuum, known as oil- 
cake, is of the highest value as food for fattening 
aninials, 

The mode of piepuing flax for market in this 



country, is, like that of hemp, the worst that could 
be adopted ; being universally dew-rotted, while its 
value would be nearly doubled by water-rotting, at 
the same expense. Thus, while last year's price foi 
Flemish flax, was 14 cents per lb., Iri^ 124, and 
Russian 10, American was worth but 6| to 7| cts. 

Silk, — This important branch of our agricultural 
and manufacturing industry, is gradually advancing. 
The production of silk cocoons m 1842, was estimat- 
ed at 244,124 lbs. ; in 1843, at 315,965 lbs. ; and in 
1844 at 396,790 lbs; The details of ilax and silk an 
quite meagre in the Report; yet enough is ^ven to 
show the steady progress in the former interests, and 
a considerable advance in the latter, which is destuied* 
at no future day, to become one of the most import- 
ant of the industrial occupations in North America. 
Our soil and climate are eminently adapted to tiie 
silk -worm, and the foliage which furnishes the mate- 
rial from which to spin its silken fibre ; and we have 
unoccupied labor, land, skill, and capital sufficient to 
supply the millions we annually pay to foreign coun- 
tries for this luxury. When we take into considera- 
tion, that the labor required through nearly the entire 
range of production and preparation for market in 
the finished fabric, may be furnished from that por- 
tion of our citizens, women and children, whose time 
would otherwise be wasted, or less profitably em- 
ployed, it affords matter of astonishment that we 
are not approximating supply to demand more ra- 
pidly than at present. Throughout the entire lepoA 
of the Alieganias, till they dip into the Gull of 
Mexico, our climate and soil are eminently adapted 
to growing silk with profit. If this could take ifae 
place of cotton, to the extent of furnishing our own 
consumption, and the millions annually required in 
Europe, a mat accession to the wealth of this coon- 
try would be realized. Not one serious impediment 
exists to its unlimited extension. With the incieaee 
of supply at home, increased demahd will inevitably 
follow. An article we can easily produce, which m 
every way suited to extensive use, will certainly he 
more generally demanded among ourselves, espeaally 
as the price paid for it goes to the enriching of our 
own citizens, and thus l^ng kept within the country, 
will enable us to indulge in this luxury 10 an exteac 
which would otherwise be beyond our reach. 

Madder is another agricultural product we have 
hitherto raised to an extent altogether insufficient to 
meet the growing demands of our own manufactures. 
This root yields a dye indispensable to our woollen 
and other manufactures, and is a highly profitable 
crop for sale, besides itsgreat value as feed for stock. 
Tt requires three or four years to mature* which is, 
])erfaaps, one reason for the slow progreae itscnltiym- 
tion has thus far made in this country. Yet» when 
fully matured for harvesting, it gives a return sufli- 
dently large to satbfy the most grasping aspirations 
of our fanners. Land devoted to this purpose in 
Ohio, has yielded a nett profit of $200 per acre im 
four years ; and the cultivator thinks, with the expe- 
rience act^uired from his first attempt, he conld easdy 
increase it 50 per cent But we have given such foU 
and minute information on this subject in oar pro- 
ceding volumes, that we shall refer the corious reader 
to them for further information. 

Indigo has thus far been neelected, since theesily 
and successful eflforts of the coIonistB in producing iC 
The consumption is annuidly extending in this 
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try ; and the time, we trast, is not far distant, when 
tms will be made an important, as it no doubt will be 
foond a highly profttabfe article of culture. 

Wood, — ^In connection with materials for dying, we 
mention this as an important object of attention in 
this country, though not alluded to by the Commis- 
sioner. It is to a certain extent a cheaper, yet effi- 
cient substitute for Indigo. 

Com-4UUk Sugar. — ^This product is still in its in- 
fancy ; and as in the case of all young products, its 
childhood must be carefully nurtured to bring it to a 
successful maturity. There is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing a satisfactory yield of saccharine matter; but the 
obstacle thus far has been, to produce it in any other 
state than that of syrup or molasses. Many in- 
stances, however, occur, of its conversion into fine, 
crystallized sujjar. What has once been done, may 
under similar circumstances be done acain. We in- 
fer, therefore, that there are some undetected points 
(essential for producing sugar, which it is necessary 
to note carefully and carry into practice, to insure 
success at all times. Mr. Soule, of £ast Boston, 
Mass., suggests, ** that at one period of its growth all 
the saccharine matter of the stalk is nothing but 
grape sugar, and that this nasses gredusUy to the 
state of cane sugar during the promssiye develop- 
ments of the plant If, therefore, the plant is cut too 
early, no degree of care in clarifying and boiling the 

I 'nice will enable the operator to bring it to a crysbU- 
ine state. It is important too, I imagine, that all the 
stalks should be sufficiently ripe; for should any 
considerable quantity be below the proper degree of 
ripeness, their iuice, when mingled and boiled with 
that of the stalks which have reached that degree, 
will act as a leaven in reconverting to grape sugar 
the cnrstallizable susar of the latter. 

** The great desideratum, then, in this matter of 
con-stalk sugar, I believe to be, to ascertain more 
precisely than has yet been done, what is the most 
suitable treatment for the stalks in the successive pe- 
riods of their growth, and what is the best time to 
cut them."— iS^MNt, p, 307. 

This matter is under full investigation by the Yan- 
kees, and we trust for a speedy Yankee solution of 
it, as they generally gvujss every subject out right 
before they nave done with it 

Potato Starch is extensively manufactured in the 
three north-eastern States of New England. When 
this is done, the farmer receives from 18 to 25 cents 
per bushel for his potatoes, which makes a profitable 
crop. 

The Potato Rat is extensively treated in the Re- 
port, and a great many conflicting solutions of this 
important question are given from various sources on 
hotn sides of the Atlantic Truth may lie some- 
where between them, but its cause has not hitherto 
been successfully detected in a manner that admits 
of its application to all cases. Is it the seed, soil, or 
season? One, or all combined? The question re- 
mains to be answered. But whatever it may be, it 
is probable, that a judicious selection of the two firet, 
with the addition of some of the saline manures, and 
careful cultivation, will almost entirely remove it 
When it is considered that our annual prodtiction 
raaches the enormous extent of 100,000,000 bushels; 
the saving of even 10 per cent of the entire crop, be- 
comes a matter of natioiial importance. 

Potato Sugar fnm potato itardi is soggestedt in 



remarks from the celebrated Dr. Ure ; but we opine 
this article is not destined to become an article of at- 
tention for many years to come ; nor until chemistry 
has made more advances towards the ready and eco- 
nomical conversion of the three homogeneous com- 
pounds, of gum, starch, and sugar, into each other, 
than has yet been realized. 

Okra is extensively cultivated in the Southern and 
some of the middle States, as an article of food, and 
it is suggested by Mr. J. F. Callan, of Washington, 
that it isdestined ere long to expel the use of import- 
ed coffee. He says ; ** its ripe seeds burned and 
tued as coffee cannot be distinguished therefrom, and 
many persons of the most fastidious taste have not 
been able to distinguish it from the best Java. It is 
very easily grown, planted in May, in drills 4 feet 
apcut, to the depth of an inch, at intervals ol 8 inches, 
and cultivated hke corn or peas. It sends up a strong 
stalk, and yields a great abundance of seed.*' 

The Farmer's EncyclopsBdia has aa article which 
we give in addition to the above. ' 

*' This plant is extensively cultivated in the West 
Indies, from whence it has bata introduced into the 
United States. The pods are pthered green, and 
used in soups. They form an important ingredient 
in the celebrated gumbo soup of New Orleans, and 
other southern places. The pods are filled with 
seeds, and a mucilage of a bland and highly nutri- 
tious quality. Hence, the okra is frequently recom- 
mended to persons afflicted with dysentery and other 
bowel complaints, eaten either boiled or made iAto 
soup. When buttered and spiced, they afbrd a rich 
dish ; and, with vinegar, they make a good pickle. 
The plant comes to maturity in the middle States, and 
the pods are abundant in the Philadelphia market 
Those who become once accustomed to this whole- 
some vmtable, contract a great fondness for its pe- 
culiar &vor. In Louiaiaoa and other southern 
States, a dinner is scarcely considered complete with- 
out okra cooked in some way or othef ; and the poor 
consider it one of their greatest blessinn. The pods 
are of a proper size when 2 or 3 inches long, but may 
be used as long as they remain tender. If fit for 
use, they will snap asunder at the ends ; but if too 
old and woody, they must be rejected. One peck of 
the tender pods are to be cut crosswise into very thin 
slices, not exceeding one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness; to this quantity, add about one- third of a peck 
of tomatoes, previously peeled and cut into pieces. 
The proportion of tomatoes may be varied to suit the 
taste. A coarse piece of beef (a shin is ^erallj 
made use of) is placed in a pot or digester, with about 
2i gaUons of water, and a very small quantity of 
salt This is peimitted to boil a few minutes, when 
the scum is taken off, and the okra and tomatoes are 
thrown in. With these ingredients, in the propor- 
tions mentioned, the soup is very fine. Still, some 
think it improved by addition of ^reen com, Lima 
beans, &c. The most essential thing to be attended 
to is the boiling, and the excellenoe of the soup de- 
pends almost entirely on this being done faithfully; 
for, if it be not boiled enoueh, however well the in- 
neidiento may have been sdected and proportioned, 
tlie soup will be very inferior, and give but little idea 
of the delightful flavor it possesses when well done. 
A properly constructed digester is decidedly the best 
vessel for boiling this oi any other soup in; but, 
where such a utensil is not at hood, oa earthen pot 
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«8. The 

usaally required for boiling okra is about 5 hours ; 
during wliich il should be occasionally stirred, anil 
the ingiedienta masbed. When taken otf, the orieinal 
quantity will be reduced to about one-balf, ana the 
■nesi done lo rags ; ibe whole forming a homogeneous 
mass of the consistence of thick porridge." 

Manure from tht Spent Lift of Bleachers, consist- 
ing of lime and crude soda, or soda ash, with the oily 
and other matters with which it ia associated after 
cleansing the fabrics, is considered by Mr. Pierce, of 
Norwich, Coon., a valuable manure. Where it bas 
been tested, the crops have withstood the drought, 
while all around il were parched or destroyed, ile 
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the quantity of lime annually used for 
blenching puiposea in Kt^w En);lund, exieeds 6,500 
casks ; and of soda ash, 1,250,000 lbs., all of which 

Hut we have noi room to pursue the notice /urlhet 
at Ihe pierent inonienl, but hope to be able to allude 
to il hcieafter. With the inlormalion disseminated 
by the Report, the indefatig^le Commisainner has 
distributed iiinumerabte packaees of rare seeds, Jroin 
erery quarter ol llie globe, and more particularly im- 
pioved varieties, which have become the object of 
cultivation in some parts of the United ijiaiea. 
Among ihem we notice spurry. We hope another 
season will enable him to add tbe Tussac grass, and 
others equally valuable from Teiaa and the prairies. 

From tbe tables of this valuable report we subjoin 
all that is particularly intereslmg to the agriculturist. 
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RESIGNATrOW OF TBK OTnCE Of CoUHlSltONBIl 

r PiTBNTS.— We r^retto leam that the Hon. Hen- 



lal govemment at Washington. Few iu their 
cial BtationB have given so much genera! satisfaction 
to their eountrymeii as Mr. Ellsworth; and hisuntir- 
iiweffijrta inbehalf of the erealandimportanlinlerem 
oT agriculture, have added a stimulus lo it that will 
long be maintained, whatever may be the course of 
his successor. We understand that Mr. Ellsworth 
letires to his large estate on the Wabash, with the 
intention of cultivaling it to its highest extent He 
will now be able lo put in ptactice many of his own 
valuable suggestions to others ; and we have only to 
■dd, that we wish him success, health, and happiness, 
snd shall fed as highly honored by his private, as we 
have heretofore be^ by his pnblic commnnlcgliopa. 

Mildew, or Rust, — When grain is struck with 
this, mow it down as bst as possible, and cure it for 
ibdder. The straw will be worth aomethiiig at least 



a short time, 
IS, eicepl for 
beap. But it is frequently found, though 
cut down so green, that the berry fills«ut unexpect- 
edly well after mowing, and sometimes gives a bir 
crop when nothing was anticipated. Try it — notbing 
at least can be lost by the operation. 

fwivRTATioN Of Ai-PACAB.~The Southera Cnlli- 
vator is in error in supposii^ that Alpacas can be 
brought from Peru for $20 per head. We have made 
a calculation in this matter with some of our mer- 
chants enga^ in tbe South Americsa trade, aod find 
that it would cost at least S60 per head to tranniort 
Ihem here. Takuii the first coat of obtaining then 
in Pen, food, fieignt, atteatitHi on tiieir voy^e, and 

Erobable loes by death, we doubt whether they could 
t imported for less than 97S to $100 each. Weaie 
of opmioD now that it would be nearly as ch«u ID 
bring them from England, and we hope yettoinaiNe 
some of our wealthy frieoda lo make up a puiee for 
that purpoeo. Thne are many pereoos in this city 
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. , , , . .,., .. _3uld be mnde up, 

we would undertake to gel out a small flock, and 
breed Ihem here for Ihe benefit of the counlry. Will 
any of those who are so riefalj favored by fortune 
lespood to this proposition I 

1 STABLES. 

As all farmcTB keep hotaes, they should know how 
to lodge them, and do it weiL We propose to give 
OUT views (illustrated) ot what should be a good 
stable. To do this in one number would occupy too 
much space. We will therefore do it in detail. 
Light and ventilation are of the flist importance. In 
the present number we will speak of Uie proper 
lighting of stables. If they ate not lighted at all, the 
hotse'g eyes are weakened, so that he cannot endure 
light when exposed to it, and the longer the confine- 
ment the greater the inability ; bat it is equally im- 
Eottanl to light properly. Many a horse has been 
linded by the improper edmisaion of light or its ex- 
clusion. The window admitting if should not be 
placed before the hotse, A stream of light coming in 
through a small aperture, and especially if from the 
direction of the sun, tries Ihe eye mon severely — the 
smaller the window and the larger the stable, the 
worse the effect. It the light come in ditecdy in 
LioHTiNo Stables.— FiQ. 50. 



front, Ihen by contrast the space before the horse on 
which the light does not fall is dark, and the eye is 
rendered incapable of adapting itaeif to the faint light 
on the places where the light does not directly fall, 
by reason of the contraction of the pupil. In the 
dark or twilight, the pupil is dilated ; in the light, 
contracted ; and the more intense the light, the great- 
er the contraction. For these reasons, Ihe light 
should not strike the e^e in front when the horse is 
in the stable. If the window be in front of the horse. 
he is constantly gazing out at it, and thus prevented 
taking his rest properly. Agsjo, the light shcmld 
not come in from one side, as one eye is dilated and 
the other contracted. This in the end Inda to difier- 
eut capacities of the two eyes. 

The light should enter the stable at Ihe rear of the 
horse. In single rowed stables this is very easily ai 

the 



iged where the stable will admit it, by bringing in 
night from the opposite mde from the stsils ;l)nt 
this cannot be done in doiibte rowed ttables. In such 
there is but one way to light them properly, and that 
is from the roo^ But the admission of light in this 
manner is the best in all stables. The light is dif- 
fused and subdued; it reaches every part of the 
stable. The horse cannot look out. The eyes an 
dilated and contacted alike. The cat below iUns- 
irates our views. The sperture above not only lights 
the stables, but assists greatly in their ventilation. 

n hoises have eyes defective and liable to 

J derangement as well as man. Hence shying 

I and various defects in boises growing out ol 

I their visioDB. Then can should be takea 

I not to increase the difficulty. It is said thai 

horses thrive beet in the dark ! When a 

J borse is brought from a dark stable to th« 

- open air he sees indistinctly; he stares; 

i^ carries his head high and steps high. Well 

[ if he fats mora rapidly, be grows blind at Ibe 

U same time. Dark stahles are always ditty; 

' I for lazy men will not clean out what is not 

j I seen. Dark stables are the resort of the dit- 

I i hoTiat dealer to cover defects. A Hable at 

] best is a l»d restraint upon a horse; then 

I make it as good as possible. Let not tha 

J horse be blindedaswdlasinjuted otherwise. 

The window sbonld be large, and be made to open and shut, and so arranged as to light the whole stable 

equally. Such windows serve a double purpose — tbey give light and sweeten and purify the air. 



FENCES.— No, 3, 

As the lirel settlers of the United States came prin, 
cipally from Holland, the south of England, and 
France, where few fences exiKt, it is obvious that 
they would never have fa.stened this bunhensome and 
oppressive system upon themeelvea, except from the 
necessity ot the case ; or could they have first settled 
prairis instead of woodlands. The range for cattle 
in the forest was unlimited ; and as this was the only 
means to support them at first, they were allowed to 
run at large. Necessity, then, compelled them to 
fence in their little patches ot dear^ land, where 
they cultivated their crops for family sustenance. 
These patches, hard won from the forest, gradually 
enlai^ged with the increase of population ; till at last, 
in the old Slates, no more forest was left than just 
sufficient for wood and timber for the inhabitants. 
When it camo to this, or even before, it is plain that 
the fencing system should have been abolished ; bat I 



now law and custom had SO long maintuned then, 
that scarce the thought of such a thing woold enlv 
into the heads ot the occupiers of the soil. They 
were bom under (he system ot fences, educalad undar 
them, and the probability is, that ninety-nine ^rmara 
out of a hundred in America wonld not believe that 
a coantry could exist witHbuI them. Yet this out- 
rageous tyranny and tax is just like any other to 
which people are bom and bred, and to which tbey 
naturally and patiently submit, with the exception ol 
a few solitary marmuts, till they are ent^htened 
. to theii true interests ; they then arise in their 
ight, and shake off the intolerable burthen wbieh 
presses upon them. Fencing is like the ptess-gBBCS 
ot England— Ihe conscription of Francs — the feudal- 
ism ot some parts of Germany— and the slavery of 
Russia — or the right of property and life which aa 
Eastern despot holds overliis subjects, Tynany and 
its efieets an the same, no matter whether it is axer- 
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cised by one man or a few over their fellows, or by 
the ignorance or wiif aineae of many over themselves 
— in all instances the people srtffer alike. These are 
plain truths, told in a downright blunt manner ; and 
the consequence is, that many of our readers are verv 
angry. This we expected at first ; but we shall look 
to time and reflection to modify tiiese feelings ; and 
we have no doubt we shall live to see the day when 
we shall be thanked instead of blamed for what we 
have written upon the subject of fences. 

Suppose that one man has a farm which it is 
much more profitable for him to cultivate in grain 
than gtass; of course he does not wish to keep much 
stock — ^they would be a loss to him. Another, some 
little distance off, has land whidi it is most profitable 
to keep in grass, and stock is conseauently his most 
profitable crop. Very well ; it is a/rce country, and 
each follows his own interest, and does as he thinks 
proper. But then comes the odious tyranny and tax 
of law and custom, interfering between the two. 
The owner of the rich grazing umd is not compelled 
to fence his stock IN, or to send a shepherd and dogs 
to keep them on his own bounds; but it is he who 
possesses the grain land who is forced to fence them 
OUT. Was ever anything more odious or unjust ? 
We will say nothing of Ine liberty allowed a few 
vagabonds, to let their vicious and unrulv animals 
run in the road, to gather up a half-starvea and pre- 
carious existence. The aigument is just as good 
where lands are so situated that it is difficult to main- 
tain fences on account of fires; the scarcity and high 
price of timber ; bleak situations, where the strong 
winds annually prostrate them ; or the overflow <3 
rivers or tides sweep them to destruction. 

There are millions of acres of land in this country 
fit only for the pasturage of eeese, and a small hardy 
breed of sheep. The value of the feed per acre grow- 
ing on this kind of land, is not over 25 cents to ^ a 
year. A few boys with dogs can take care of thou- 
sands of these ammals at a trifling expense ; how ab- 
surd, then, to force the owners to fence in this poor 
land, at such a cost as to make the possession of it 
an outgo, perhaps, rather than an income to them. 
Shame on such law, we say, or rather custom, which 
has become more powerful than the law in many in- 
stances and rules to its destruction ! 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The re^ar monthly meeting of this Association 
was held m the rooms of the Historical Society, at 
the University, on Monday, the 7th of April. Hon. 
Luther Bradish, the President, in the Chair. The at- 
tendance, as heretofore, was both laige and highly 
respectable. The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. After which several letters were read, 
from Hon. Henry Clay, Martin Van Buren, I^niel 
Webster, and Adam Beatty, acknowledging and accept- 
ing their appointments as Counsellora of the Society. 

An interesting communication was read from Mr. 
Harmon, of Monroe county, on his mode of cultivat- 
ing wheat The case belong;ing to the State Agricul- 
tural Society, prepared by hun, containing a number 
of varieties of wheat heads, tastefully arranged, was 
exhibited. *Mr. Harmon generously offered to nrepare 
a similar case for the Araociation, which will be a 
valuable donation. A communication was also read 
from Mr. Weller, of Brinklyville, N. C, upon the 
•objeot of the Grape Culture. Mr. W. has been h^hiy 



successful in cultivating some of our native napes, 
from which he has made an excellent article 6f wine. 
He promised to furnish the ABsociation with his mo^ 
of making wine, in a future communication. A let- 
ter was read by Mr. Butler, from Mr. Tan Epps, 
upon the subject of fossil peat, discovered b^ him on 
Lonff Island, a specimen of which was exhibited. 

Jm. R. L. Pell, of Ulster county, presented speci- 
mens of the weevil and pea bug, laige numb^ of 
which he had collected and preserved alive in bottles. 
Also specimens of oats; orchard grass ; and chess, five 
feet, six inches high ; and clover, three feet, nine inches, 
the growth of a few weeks, accelerated by a highly 
concentrated chemical manure. He also (>re8entBd to- 
matoes, just in fruit, twenty-four inches high. Peas, 
in blossom, twenty-one inches; wheat, twenty-one 
inches; potatoes, with blossom buds, twenty-oae 
inches ; all grown by the influence of electricity, since 
the 12th of March — ^twenty-five davs. Also,a Madei- 
ra vine, twenty-four inches high; peas, twelve 
inches ; wheat, ten inches; pepper erass, four inches ; 
grown by the agency of a galvanic nattery, since the 
20th March — seventeen days ; and a cauliflower «- 
ven inches in circumference, planted April Istr-six 
days. Also, grain ^wing in brick dust, and in cut 
straw ; a large eeranium, in ground bones ; plants in 
pure charcc«l dust, and one in pure sulphuEi He 
also presented ffre^n peas and new potatoes. 

Mr. Pell reaia a paper upon the suoject of the eflecto 
of electricity upon the growth of plants, in the course 
of which he referred to the specimens which he ex- 
hibited, with the apparatus, &c, attached to each. 

Mr. Peirs electncal experiments were made in this 
simple manner. He took a common flower pot or 
box, and putting a piece of copper sheet on the bot- 
tom, he then filled up with soil, and placed a zinc 
sheet on top, leaving a hole an inch or two in diame- 
ter, for the plant to rise through to the air. A cc»- 
per wire was soldered to this, connecting it with me 
copper sheet below, to which it was also soldered. 
«^Mr. Russel read an essay upon the preeervaiion 
and coloring of growing timber. He exhibited seve- 
ral specimens of white- wood, with which he had su^ 
ceeded admirably ; dying it a variety of colors, by 
means of a variety of chemical agents A remarka- 
ble change appeared to have taken place also in the 
wood itself, for it was much heavier after the pro- 



Dr. Gardner made some excellent remarks from 
notes, upon the exhaustion of the groand by grow- 
imrcroM. 

Mr. jKerr presented a beautiful view and plan of a 
country-house and buildings, which he explained. 

After several resolutions relating to the business of 
the Society were passed, the meeting adjourned to 
the 1st Monday in May, when the company retired 
to the upper rooms of the Society, where refresh- 
ments were provided, which seemed to be not the 
least attractive part of the meeting. 

Grindikg Bones.— a . correspondent in South 
Carolina writes us, that he had bones broken up to 
the size of partridge eggs in lam mortars made with 
iron plates in the bottom, and heavy iron pestles. 
They were then put under fine French burr stones, 
adapted to grind com cobs and shuck together. They 
ground the bones as fine as was necessary, and as 
fast as meal. 
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LI£BIG AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 

GI£SSI3^. 

G1188XM impreflses the approaching traveller plea- 
santly. It is situated on the Labn, one of the tribn- 
tariee of the Rhine, npon basaltic peaks ; on either 
tide, are the ruins of castles and towers seven or 
eight hundred years old. Between them, and upon 
the Lahn, the cultivation is carried t&ahigh degree of 
perfection ; orchards of fnat tiees^ and woods of oak, 
biich and eveimen, beautify the knidBcape ; and» be- 
side^e city of Giessen, not less than ten Tillages are 
Been, across the valley and about, among the hilla 
The road enters the "new town,** in which the 
medical college, Liebig's laboratory and residence, 
and a series m beautiful edifices, more nearly in the 
massive Tuscan style than any other, are situated. 
Two low stone edifices mark the entrance to the 
<'city proper," encircling which, — s distance of, I 
suppose, a mile and a huf-^s a fine promenade, oc- 
cupying the site of the old ramparts. This prome- 
nade is skirted throughout with trees, and conducts 
one through a change of scene, looking from Gies- 
sen across the valley of the Lahn, that in summer 
must be especially beautiful. The old town has no- 
thing to commend it to gratisful consideration. Lon- 
don is said to have crooked streets, but they are 
straight lines, comuared with the irregular avenues of 
Giessen ; and the Duildings along the streets are not 
parallel with anything, even to the direction of the 
streets or the structures opposite. The houses, with 
scarcely an exception, are constructed of wooden 
frames, filled in with brick, and plastered over within 
and without ; and the bracing of the frame- work is 
anything but a display of architectural skill. The 
hotels Eave passages for carriages through the first 
story, and are entered* not from the front, but from 
the carri^-way. The pavements are excruciating, 
the citizens seemine scarcely to have known the lux- 
XLTY of a sidewalk. Even the pebbles of basalt 
wnich are strewn over the street, and ground to 
powder by the pondrous unwieldy freight-wagons, 
are swept away in a short time by the scavengers, 
and preserved for enriching soils. 

But I have already too Ton^ postponed an account 
of the sun of this Gennao. scientific world — ^the man 
who has congregated in his laboratory students from 
every kingdom of Europe, Great Britain, and from 
America; who is in organic chemistry, what Newton 
and Laplace were in astronomy and mathematics — 
Justus tiebig. My first interview with him was in 
bis private laboratory. The reception seemed to me 
rather tiiat of a military ofiker, ihaa that of a scien- 
tifie man. He was manifestlv enmssed vritb some 
matters of thought, and while ne conducted me 
through the apartments of his great laboratory, I 
could not but leel, that working and thinking were 
tbe only avocations known here. A gentleman to 
whom I was introduced, spoke in a subdued tone, as 
if converaatioii were contraband. Liebi^ turns to 
me and savs, *< You may converse in English for two 
or three days, but not more." All this witiiout a 
•mile. I then went to seek my lodgings rather de- 
pressed. A few days rolled over, and I was one of 
an audience of about a hundred chemical students, 
assembled in the lecture room, awaiting the entrance 
of the distinguished man. The coarse on organic 
ckenistry was about to commence. Gentlemen in 
every variety of eostnme» widi note-books, pens and 



ink, or pencils, were seated, conversing; upon various 
topics, while before was the assistant just completing 
his arrangement of the suite of substances and arti- 
cles of apparatus to be employed in the lecture of the 
day. The hour of eleven was on the point of strik- 
ing, the murmur of convemtion had subinded into a 
whisper, when presently the whole audience by one 
impulse rose, and I saw entering and bowing to the 
salutation. Professor Liebig. He had just returned 
from England, where the attention of the most learn- 
ed, the most wealthy, the most eminent, had been 
lavished upon him, as they have been shared by no 
man of science in modern times. The published 
account of the great dinner at Glaagpw had reached 
Giessen; a wekome with appropriate honors had 
signalized his return; and now, with all these de- 
monstrations of renrd fresh in his recollection and 
thein, it was not diflicult to see that veneration was 
mingled with the tide of emotion to which they had 
spontaneously nven expression. In an instant the 
apartment was oreathless, and the lecture commenc- 
ed. What it was about I was able to see from the 
formula on the black-board, and from a word now 
and then which I nndentood ; but I was too much 
absorbed with his manner to give much attention to 
what he said.. He is about an inch and a half less 
than six feet, and stands quite erect. His figure is 
slender rather than stout, and cast throughout, origi- 
nally, in the finest mould. Toil over the table has 
given a trace of curvatura to his shouldera, which is 
apparent when he stands quietly beside the black- 
board ; but this vanishes in his walk or animated ex- 
planation. All his movements, and particularly 
those connected with demonstration and experiment- 
ing, are graceful to a degree I have never seen equal- 
led. To see him in an experimental illustration, 
holding in the same hand three test tubes, and an 
equal number of glass stoppers, while with ihe other 
he is pouring from vessels containing re-agents, at 
first a little excited my surprise. The portcaitB» to 
some extent, circulated in Enghind and America, pre- 
senting him in an overcoat, are caricatures. A litho* 
graphic lately published here is better ; but no pic- 
ture 'can possibly be made of him. There is an 
expression of thought in all his movements and 
attitudes which I could scarcely have believed upon 
the mere relation. Whether with the chalk and 
black-board, and these he uses in explaining all 
decompositions and recompositions of any complex- 
ity; or, with his index finger alone his chin and 
nose, presenting that most singular ofall gestures, or 
with his apparatus, it is all the same. He is all 
mind ; and it became as distinctly visible through his 
corporeal tenement, as his chemical compounds are 
seen through the vessels containing them. The 
detail of chemical changes is dear, and expressed in 
language comprehended bv all versed in science. 
Qonsionally, these details bring into review some of 
his own investigations and theories ; then a new ani- 
mation is superadded to his ordinary bearing, and the 
illustrations are dramatic. His laige eyes expand, his 
features glow, and his gesticulations are such, that I 
have fa^Qied one might almost underatand some of 
his themes, even if he were unable to hear. His 
notes consist of a few formuls written out upon two 
or three strips of paper. The remark which I have 
heard made, that Lieoig is not an expounder of chem- 
istry, or an operator in chemistry, but is chemistry. 
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nems to be yerifiod. For example, he enten the la* 
boratory, where he is sonounded b^ gentlemen 
engaged in a great Tsriety of inyeetigations. There 
is one upon benzoic acid — there is one upon allan- 
toine — there is one with new compounds of cyano- 
gen — another widi quinine— another with cheese— - 
another with a new eum — another with some plants, 
&c., &c. ; and all of them engaged in courses of ori- 
ginal investigation— -all of them treading untrodden 
paths ; he is ready to tell each one the results for 
which he may look. Such is his familiarity with 
every fact in known chemistry, that its analcjgies are 
peipetnall]^ present, and enable him to promise with 
great certainty upon almost every investigation. He 
comes to a gentleman who has a problem in the 
shape of an unascertained substance. He directs 
him to bring a dozen or twenty test tubes, and per- 
haps as many re-agents. The unknown compound 
is m a few moments distributed among the test tubes 
and awaiting the re-actions. The professor goes on 
through the laboratory, repeating similar experiments 
with other products of investintion ; and the next, 
when he comes round again, if a test tube has been 
removed from its place, he knows which one, and 
demands its return. Moreover, the gentlemen who 
leave unascertained substances of interest when going 
away for the night, not unfrequently on their return, 
find that the head of the laboratory has been around, 
and removed them for safe keeping to his private 
shelves. This vi^lant surveillance — ^this powerful 
local memory — ^this readiness in affi>rding explanation 
in all dii&cult matters, have induced the opinion 
already expressed, that the man is somethmg in 
chemistry of what Zerah Colman was in calculation. 
However, Liebig, for the encouragement of all his 
pupils, has said : " that it is not all so.** Every fact 
m the science has cost him labor to acquire, and labor 
to retain ; and though now he is ready to pronounce 
upon the nature, properties, and history of every 
known organic and inoiganic body in chemistry, he 
has acquired this prodigious mass of scientific infor- 
mation only with prodigious labor. Subsequent 
interviews have apprised me that Professor Liebig is 
equally cajn^le of making his circle of friends 
happy, in the exchange of love, in the various depart- 
ments of science and litemture.—ifedica2 Tinm. 

' Importation or Cheviot Shxkp, Shsfhxrd Doos, 
AND A Chimbss Sow. — ^T. J. CarmichasI, Esq., of 
Sing Smg, N. Y., returned a few weeks since from a 
tour in England and Scotland, with six ewes and 
three tups of the white-faced Cheviot breed; four 
b«nitiful and well-trained Colly dogs; and a Chinese 
sow, which he procured in Liverpool, recently im- 
ported from China. This stock, accompanied by a 
Scotch shepherd, is now on the way to JMr. C.'s farm 
at Lake Mills, Jefferson county, Wiskonsin. The 
sheep are lam and fine, the fleeces quite as heavy, 
and the wool neariy as long as the Leicester; and 
having been bred on the bleak mountains of Scotland, 
they are a hardier race. It was for this reason they 
were chosen for the Territory of Wiskonsin. The 
tups were chosen from the flock of Mr. Jas. Oliver, 
of Bothwick Bray; the ewes from that of Mr. Chas. 
Scott, of Milsington, Roxboroughshire. The dogs 
are smooth-faAired, very handsome, and sagacious. 
They are of medium size, and well broke. The 
hitdi had a fine litter of pups by her side, two of 



which Mr. C. has kindly left for breeding with Dr. 
Field, of this city. The Chinese sow is mr superior 
to any lately imported here. She is of a blade and 
white color, and alwut as fine in her points as the 
improved Chinas we formerly kept on our farm. Shs 
has a litter of pretty white pigs, eot by a fine white 
Irish boar, in Liverpool. We shsll have more to say 
of this stock hereafter; in the meanwhile we heartilj 
commend it to the notice of the farmers of the west. 
Mr. Garmichael deserves great credit for the impor- 
tation, and it will doubtless have an important and 
beneficial result on the interests of the countzy. 

Imfortxd SwDfE woB, THE SouTH. — ^Wc neglect- 
ed to notice at the time, that a lot of very large and 
fine white hogs passed through this city last October, 
from the piggery of R. L Alien, of BuflUo, destined 
for David B^an, Esq., of Bellevue, Talbot county, 
Georna. They were principally of the stock im- 
ported by us in 1841, called Kenilworth, and the 
largest and finest white breed to be found in Englani 
Two sows of this lot were judged to weigh over 500 
lbs., in good breeding condition, and may be fattod to 
weigh 700 lbs. The yearling boar was large and 
fine, and would weigh about 400 lbs. There were 
some younger ones in the lot quite as promising. 
These aniinals were ordered by Mr. Bryan for toe 
purpose of meeting the taste of those planters wiio 
wisn more size than is generally found in the other 
^ood breeds. We are confident they will be satisfied 
m this respect, and f^X their pork with a reasonable 
amount of feed, which is seldom the case with oTer- 
grown animals. We are glad to notice these improT^ 
ments going forward at the south. We can confi- 
dently recommend the importation of Mr. Biyan to 
his neighbora in Geoivia. There is a very large 
white lx>ar of a similar breed, recently imported frooi 
Eiigland, and now in this vicinity. Be can be bad 
for $50. He would be a treasure to any one in want 
of such an aninml. ^^^^^^ 

Cotton Sxeo On. Mill. — ^We are anzioDS to 
know something of the machinery necessary to con- 
stitute a cotton seed oil mill, the cost of it, tke 
amount of labor required to produce a given quantity 
of oil ; also the quantity of oil which may be expect- 
ed, on an average, per 1,000 lbs. of seed. Will any 
of our southern friends oblige us by a reply, and send 
us a drawing of said machine for engraving, together 
with a complete description of ihe same? 

Mr. Taimtor Df Europe.— John A. Taintor, Esq-i 
of Hartford, Conn., sailed for Europe in the Queen 
of the West on the 21st ult, expecting to be abeent 
two yean. During this time he will make a jnetty 
general tour. One es^al object with him wiUbs 
to visit Spain, to exanune the Merino flocks, and per- 
sonally study the sheep husbandry of tint coontrj. 
We know of no one better qualified lor this object 
than Mr. T. ; and we shall look to him for more 
reliable information on this subject, as well as the 
Saxony sheep of Germany, and the Runbouillets of 
France, than from any other ^tlenoan of our ac- 
quaintance. We wish Mr. Tamtor and his family a 
pleasant time of it abroad. 

Mr. PRXHTicifs ExTXNsivR Salx or Sbo&t- 
HoRN Cattle. — This will positively take place on 
the 26th of this month, at iUbany. 
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SCHOOLEY'S MOUNTAIN FARMING. 
Pbbmit me» Mr. Editor, the use of a column or bo, 
to Btate the case of our neighbors on the other side of 
the separating line between the fertile hills and rales 
of Wairen, and the exhausted, sterile fields of Morris 
County. They have often excited the pitv of some 
and the ridicule of others, &vored with a better soil, 
or more energy and ambition to develope their re- 
sources. By the way, perhaps it would be well for 
some of these sjrmpathizers and scomers, to see to it 
that they are not pursuing the same ruinous system 
with the objects of their commiseration ; and that the 
evil day is only defenvd in their case, because the 
soils they cultiyate possess greater powers of endur- 
ance. 

if you will take the map of New Jersey, commence 
at the New York line, and pass along the western 
boundary of Monis and Hunterdon counties to the 
Delaware river, you ^ass over what is termed by our 
State Geolcjpst a continuation of die New York high- 
lands. It is characterized by him as the most per- 
fectly developed g^neiss formation in the State, and 
contains those mineral resonrces upon which are 
based the most prominent manufacturing interests of 
New Jersey. It is geographically known as the 
Wallkill, iSchooIey's, and Muflcoaetcong mountains ; 
being one continuous ridge, under three names. It 
is the middle, or Schoole}^'? mountain district, of 
which I now more particularly speak, stretching 
along south-west of the Morris canal to the line of 
Hnnterdoo county. 

The sides of this mountain are rugged and steep, 
not tillable, and mostly covered with wood. The 
summit is elevated several hundred feet above the 
adjacent valleys ; varies in width from two to five 
miles ; is mosU]^ smooth and clear of stones, and an- 
swers the description of what has elsewhere been 
denominated toA& land. The growth of timber is 
sood, and would indicate a soil capable of cultivation, 
both profitable and agreeable. Portions of the soil 
■re clay, inclined to heaviness ; but most of it is of a 
mvelly or siliceous character. Setllen were, no 
doubt, attracted thidier at the eariiest settlement of 
the State, by its supposed mineral wealth, which 
seemed to constitute its chief value with the proprie- 
tore; for while they sold the lands for a song, a spe- 
cial reservation was made of all mines discovered 
thereon. This may account for the wretched condi- 
tion in which we now find it The soil being con- 
sidered of only secondary importance, did not receive 
the proper attention; and thus the habits resulting 
from this under estimate were formed and perpetuat- 
ed down to the present day. The agricultural inter- 
est seems thus to sufier in all regions where mineral 
wealth abounds. It has been overridden here, not so 
much by mining, as by the conversion of the forests 
into coal for the use of the forges. With two or 
three exceptions, these have now gone down for 
want of fuel ; but instead of turning to, and depend- 
inf upon the soil, many of the inhuHtants keep up a 
miserable continuation of the habits in which ^ey 
were reared — ^fanning some, and carrying charcoal to 
the city — which, since the Pennsylvania coal beds 
were made accessible, is almost equal to ** carrying 
coals to New Castle." A four horse team and hand 
will be gone to New York a week, that he may bring 
back a paltry return of some $20, out of which must 
be paid the woodchopper and collier. > 



The region now presents all the features of a worn 
out country— old fields — sickly crops — fences out of 
repair — ^buildings ditto — and all the other usual moral 
and physical accompaniments. The soil has become 
the by- word for barrenness, all the country round, and 
its occunantB a standing reference, when an illus- 
tration of the complete rustic is needed, in spite of the 
example of those cultivated New Yorkere and Phila- 
delphians, whose annual visit to the Spri|i|;s, and 
consequent rambles after fish, game, and pleasure, 
around their beautiful lake, upon the mountain sum- 
mit, and among their fields and forests, by which 
they are brought in contact with them, one nusht 
suppose would ioduce a better state of things. The 
old adage, that ** exam[)le is better than precept,*' does 
not seem to hold good in the matter of manners, nei- 
ther in city nor country. 

The people here are very economical in the amount 
of labor bestowed upon the soil, and would not ap- 
pear to look for remuneration, so grudgingly is it 
bestowed, and so slovenly, ill-directed, and misap- 
plied are their exertions. Their shallow and inem- 
cient plowing betrays a fear lest some portion of the 
subsoil might be disturbed ; which a fnend just now 
facetiously observed, had got so dose to the surface, 
that it bids fair to crowd the tillere themselves off the 
land altogether. The crops can hardly be estimated ; 
and, in some cases, I am not quite sure there are any. 
As good as I remember seeing the past season, was 
one of daisy, most luxuriant, self-made, and suffer- 
ing no interference on the part of the owner. Wheat 
is seldom sown, for fear the seed might not be forth- 
coming at the harvest Rye scarcely yields 10 bush- 
els per acre, and is their only reliance for a winter 
crop. This unusually favorable season has given 
better yields of com than common ; but generally tfais 
crop snows their unthrifty culture more than any 
other gnun. Twenty bushels is the maximum, and 
this is seldom attained. Oats is their standing crop, 
in connection with buckwheat One early, and one 
late — seed cheap— plow and sow — ^no after-culture-^ 
and reap. They have what they get, and no expense 
to pay. Such crujM just suit such people. A clover 
field to afibrd hay, is a scarce thing, ana the meadows 
3deld but a short supply. You will see them in 
early spring coming over mto our counhr, with teams 
that show the necessitjr of the case, after a load of 
hay or strew, wherewith to sustain their starving 
stcwk till the grass season, upon which they are 
compelled to turn at the earliest day, and thus keep 
down both stock and pasture. 

Now, why is it these things are so ? It should 
not be. The soil is naturally better than one half of 
that now cultivated in the United States. Corn, rye, 
and oats can be profitably grown ; while for grass 
crops and grazing it is well adapted. Lime can be 
had in the valleys on both sides of the mountain, and 
there are also other means of restoration at hand, 
were there eneig^, enterprise, and capital sufficient 
to apply them. Neither do they lack m facilities for 
market, having two at their doore, one at the hotels 
during the boarding season, and another among the 
forges, colliere, &c., amidst, and a few miles above 
them. Their access to the city is both quick and 
easy. A drive of two houre will place them on the 
bank of the canal, or an early morning start bring 
them to the Morris railroad, and thus to the city Uie 
same day, in season to dispose of their produce. 
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The difficulty, then, is amone themselves. They 
do not trost to the soil, but look to flomethin(|p else. 
One of the most prominent of these reliances is the 
coaling of the wood yet left, for the cHy market. 
When this is gone, they must raise the soil, or a 
portion of them leare it. 

Now, Mr. Editor, what can be done in such a 
place? Call on these men to improve, and they 
show you empty pockets. Sumst schemes of im- 
provement, and you will be told, " these things cost 
money, and we hav'n't aot it.** Tbey must then have 
some plan of ** going mead " that does not cost any- 
thing but labor. Did you ever see anybody raise 
Buch a piece of land, with nothing but his hands ? 
And if so, give us the manner, and the resalts. 
Schemes that require a capital equal to the value of 
the farm after the thing is done, will not answer. 
They have been told they mieht accomplish the de- 
sired object by means of the Dean culture, and from 
what little I have seen of it elsewhere, there can be 
little or no doubt of it. If they would only follow 
out the sugi^tions of your article in the third volume 
of the Agriculturist, upon this subject, they would 
find themselves started in a new track, with brighter 
prospects. Chip manure is mentioned as being espe- 
cially adapted to this crop. Now, on almost any of 
these farm^, enough of diis aAd the like manure 
could be found for three acres, which would produce 
a crop worth more than $100, at present prices — an 
humble beginning, it is true ; but could be doubled 
from year to year, till a flock of sheep could be pur- 
chased, and their progress upward would be still 
more rapid ; and I can see nothing to prevent this 
becoming a wool-growing region, not surpassed by 
even Vermont itself. Another plan has been tried, 
which certainly did succeed in one case. Poor land 
was taken and oats cropped upon it for nine success- 
ive years — ^no stock was allowed to go upon it, but 
the weeds and second growth fell down— till the tenth 
year, when a good wheat crop was obtained. But 
there is much prejudice against this scheme, from the 
almost universal belief that Successive crops of oats 
poison the land by certain excretions from the roots. 

My paper is full, and I must have done. I would 
not have you believe there are no exceptions among 
the farmers of Schooley's mountain to these remarks ; 
for there are several, and very commendable ones, 
considering the circumstances in which they are 
placed. A. R. D. 

HdeketMoum, Warren Co., N. /., ) 
Dec. Itth, 1844. 5 

We passed over the above region in our rambles 
last summer, and determined at the time to write an 
article upon the subject ; but our excellent corres- 
pondent has saved us the necessity of so doing. His 
suggestions as to the renovation of the soil are ex- 
oetlent. It is one of the finest sheep countries in the 
north, and in its amenity ot climate superior to Ver- 
mont ; and raising mutton for the New York market 
would pay extremely well, and, moreover, rapidly 
renovate the land. Pasturing ceese there in large 
flocks would also be an excellent renovation, and 
turn poor land to a eood account This is a system 
little understood in tais country, but extensively and 
profitably practised in England on poor lands. Then 
let clover and other crops follow ; which, with plas- 
ter* lime, ashes, charcoal, swamp muck (which we 



I saw in abundance there), and the other manures at 
hand, would make aplendid stock farms of the whole 
of that beautiful region — for beautiful it veally is. 
naturally. Our first volumes abound with all sorts 
of information on these subjects, and we can only 
recommend an attentive perusal of them to those who 
are desirous of understanding the proper manner of 
cultivating any kind of soil to be found in the United 
States. _ 

CULTURE OF TRUFFLES. 
TauTFLES have been the favorite dish of epicures 
from the beginning of the world to the present day ; 
and yet, strange to say, they are alwayts acaroe and 
high priced, for few know how to raise them, and 
atul fewer have theproper knowledge to prepara 
them for the table. The royal cooks of France say» 
that " the truffle improves all it touches ;*' and happy 
is the ciusinier who can give a taste of its delicacy 
and flavor to each separate dish which issues from 
his scientific laboratory ! Even the grave and satiri- 
cal Juvenal writes : 

. . . ** Tihi fuAe fiumentumj JUedhu inquit ; 
lAbyeh Duj'unge bovet^ dum tubera miuis" 

This v/e take the liberty of thus freely translating* 
not doubting that it is the veritable EInglish the gas- 
tronomical satirist would have used in our day. 

Keep back thy wheat, oh, Egypt ! and thy com, 
And thy fat beeves which low at early mom ; 
But give me truffles, or I die forlorn ! 

A gay French writer says : '* Qvand je mange dee 
tn^es je me crate transforti dans wi andre monde,** 
&c. ; but we forget — this is hot English, and there- 
fore we translate the lively Gaul for the benefit of our 
readers, as freely as we have the grave old Roman. 

** When I eat traffles I at once think myself trans- 
ported to another world ; for instantly my spirit be- 
comes more gay and more joyous ; my blood courses 
my veins with an indescnbable pleasure ; an agree- 
able voluptuousness seizes upon me, and my whole 
spirit is changed by the delicious symposium. As I 
continue eating my judgment becomes sound and dis- 
creet : my wit sharp and ready ; and my imaflriaings 
of the most lofty, varied, and beautiful kind. In- 
deed, a sort of inspiration comes over me, and I feel 
as if I could readily write an epic poem ; address a 
popular assembly with unsurpassed eloquence ; and 
compose works which for depth of learning, and beauty 
and brilliancy of style, should astonish the worid. 
Then the agreeable digestion which follows-— the 
delicious sleep — and the ecstatic dreams ! Ah, Ian- 
gua^ is too poor to portray these; and all, yea all, 
are inspired by truffles !" 

Truffles or Mushrooms are easily cultivated, and 
the best method of raising them which we have seen 

f)ractised in the United States, is detailed in the fol- 
owing obliging communication to us from Mr. Colt, 
of PaterBon : 

•< You ask me about the cultivation of mushrooms. 
I have two houses in which I have raised diem, one 
built expressly for the purpose, 60 feet long, 14 wide, 
9 high, plastered inside, with a flue from a stove run- 
ning on the ground through the centre. On the top 
of the flue are hollow tiles for the puipoee of hola- 
ing water and keeping the room moist. I have two 
tiere of beds on each side of the house, one (^rer the 
other, 3 feet apart and 5 feet wide. We fint fill each 
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iMd with pare horse dnng, with u little straw u poa- 
nble — mv one foot de«^ ; we then put od 3 incbea 
of rich black mould ; in this earth we plant the 
^nwn of the muehnxnn broadcast That from Eng- 
land cornea in blocks like brick. This is broken up 
into pieces the size of a walnut, and planted about 
8 or 4 inches apsrt. The best time to make the beds 
is in October and November. Keep the house warm; 
•bont 0S degreea, and damp and dork, and corer the 
beds with hay 3 inches deep. Tbe mushrooras 
will be ready to pick in about a moath, and will coD' 
tinne until Aogust, or longer; but in very warm 
weather tbey get covered with bogs. The other 
bonae is amalleT, and 1 heat it with a large pile of 
boise manure, which being kept wet my gardener 
thinka raises the best mushrooms." 

BoswxLL L. Colt. 
Pattnan, 7tk May, 1845. 



linking nee of guano, from an apprehension that tbe 
supply might &1, and that so powerful a stimulus 
wouki iajore the soil, unless the some sobstance 
could be annually applied. Ehroneous as this last 
notion is, it will perhaps be more or less entertained, 
until repealed experiments shall have shown in this 
country, as in others, that its tendency is pennanently 
iniisorating. 

The fear that there will not be found an ample 
supply on tbe coast of Pern aiont, for tbe wants of 
Europe and the United States, will cease with thoee 
who can give credit lo an official report made to tbe 
Peruvian government in 1842, and published at 
Ijma, under the authority of die Treasury depert- 
menl {MmiMtno da Haaendd). This report gives 
the result of a survev mads by order of the Peruvian 
goTemment, of the thtee islets near Pisco, in latitude 
about 14<> south,calledtbeCHiNcius, where is found 
on* of the many depoeitB of ^nano, which abound 
on tbe coast of PUu and Bolivia, to an extent of 800 
miles. The aarreyor, after some remarks upon the 
origin and nature of guano, states, that, from admea- 
aurement, he found the superficial extent of the de- 
posits on these tht«e islets to be l,554,40fi square 
varas (tbe vara is computed at 33t inches, Eng- 
lish) ; and the depth to vary according to the irre- 
gular surface of Ue rock upon which it is based; 
bat making liberal allowance for the points of rock 
linng above the bed of the general mass, he calcn- 
lates an ati^nige deptK of 60 varae, which gives the 
sum total of 93,264,360 cubic varas. The report 
adds, " the cubic vara of guano as found in these de- 
posits weigh* mote than half a ton ; but lakbg no 
account of the excess, we have here 46,632,180 
TONS, which if extracted at the tate of £0,000 tons 
per anniun,wotild last more than 900 years ; and valued 
at S50 per Ion, amounts to $2,331,609,000, a sum 
•neh as no mine has as yet produced." 

Making every reasonable allowance for errors of 
nrvey. and over estimate of depth, I think here is 
abiuaaot evidence that Peru, fnm these islets alone, 
can supply the world vrith guano for many geitera- 

ttOnS. EdWIK BlXTLBTT. 

New York, May 12, 1S4S. 



HISTORICAL NOTICE OF THE ISABELLA 

GRAPE-VINE. 

Tm Isabella Grape-vine, so celebrated throughout 

the United States, for its hardioess, vigor of growth, 
and abundant yield of fruit, it is highly probable, is a 
hybrid produced by cross focuiwlation between the 
vine of Europe arM one of our native species. Coo- 
ceming its origin and histiuy, I am indebted ptinci- 
lly to General Joseph Swift, U. S. A., of Geneva, 
York, for the following account, which I trust 



June is the most growii^ tiiM for weeds ; keep 
Oem dowB well thia monlh. 



Fig. 61. 

It appears that General Smith, of Smitbville, North 
Carolina, in 1808, procured from Dorchcsler, South 
Carolina, several rooU and cuttingi of a bjbnd^ine, 
which, it is said, had been oriKinaled there by eome 
families of Huguenots, between tbe Burgundy grepe- 
vioe from France, and the native fox grape [yitit 
It^nma} of that vicinity. In the year 1817, a vine 
produced from these cultiDge, was transplanted from 
Smitbville, by Mrs. Isabella Gibbs, in honor of whom 
this variety was named, to the garden then owned by 
her husband. Colonel George Gibbs, which waa 
situate along the southerly side of Cranberry, be- 
tween Willow and Columbia streets, in Brooklyn, 
New York. In 1819, the garden was purchased by 
General Swift, who very generously distributed roots 
and cuttings of this vine among his neighbors and 
others, more eepedaily to the late William Prince, of 
Flushing, XjOiig Island, by whose e&ns it be- 
came widely disseminated throughout the Union, and 
was sent to several countries in Europe, Madeira, 
&C. The garden has since been divided mto lots, and 
partially oocunied by buildings, and the original Isa- 
bella Tine, aner attaining a ciicumfereDce of more 
than a foot, was severed to tbe ground, about die 
year 1837, in order to make mom for the imptov»- 
ments going on at that time. Portions of the parent 
slock, however, are still growing in great perfectjco, 
and annually produce an abundanoe of fraiL Mr. A. 
G. Thompson, their [oesenl owner, informs me that, 
in grading tbe lots on which ibey staud, it became 
necessary to raise the surface some two or three feet, 
and thai the original toots are still supposed to remain 
at that depth in the earth, a concioaive proof of the 
advantages derived from deep planting in a free and 
open aM. jyJtj BaowHX. 

Ntw Fori, May 20, 1849^ 
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^grimlUire in ScoUani^.— No. 8. 

Chianoand other Manures. — I have never been so 
fully impressed with the truth of the maxim, that " a 
demand creates a supply,'* as in this country during 
the last twelve months. What was first an opinion, 
has now become a^ettled conviction, of the efficacy of 
gnano, nitrate of soda, phosphate of lime, and kin- 
dred manures. With this conviction has increased 
the demand ; scarcely any farmer is content without 
something beside that which he is able to make on 
bis own farm. Of Guano, alone, it is estimated that 
Bot less than 200,000 tons will be applied to the soil 
of this country during the coming season, at an ex- 
pense of some j&l ,500,000. There is not a desolate 
island on the African or Soutii American coast, that 
will not be visited in quest of this substance, so lately 
unvalued, and almost unknown. 

But while some search foreign lands, others are 
seeking out long neelected sources of wealth at home. 
Almost every week brings to this laboratory for 
analysis, some new varieties of iQAUures. Substances 
which have been thrown into the nearest stream, or 
su&red to accumulate in unsightly heaps, are now 
carefully preserved, their value determined by che- 
mical investigation, and their application eagerly 
commenced. Thei^ is indeed now some danger that 
the farmers may be deceived and seriously injured by 
implicitly trusting to the highly colored announce- 
ments which meet them at every turn ; and not the 
least benefit of this Chemical Association to the peo- 
ple of Scotland, is, the protection which it has afford- 
ed them from imposition ; while, on the other hand, 
it has shown what was really valuable. 

Sugar'Hotue Re/tue.-~A detailed account of the 
varipus substances analyzed here with a view of deter- 
mining their value as manures, would form a most 
interesting and instructive volume. The refuse of 
almost every kind of manufactory is now carefully 
collected, and many of Ihem are of much importance. 
I have lately examined the refuse of a sugar manu- 
factory in Leith, brought here by a gentleman who 
supposed that it might be worth saving. According 
to my analysis its composition was as follows : 



Water, - - - - 

Blood and Saccharine matter 
jPhosphate of Lime, 
Carbonate of. Lime, 
Sulphate of Lime, 
Coounon Salt, - 
Clay and Sand, - 



46.5 
35.11 
11.99 
1.73 
1.13 
0.35 
3.16 

99.97 



If we consider tiut blood is one of the most powerful 
mannres known, and that the phosphates are quite 
indispensable to the growth of our crops, we find that 
this is a most valuable manure. As it comes from 
the manufactory, it contains 46.5 pr. ct., or nearly 
one-half of water ; but were it dry, the blood, &c., 
would amount to 65.62, and the phosphates to 22.61. 
It would be then scarcely inferior to Guano. Though 
hitherto little thought of in this country, its worth 
has been long known in France as a manure for the 
vines. On the Loire, and in several Departments in 
the west, it is used laradly. About 10,000 tons are 
annually imported into France ; it is sold at 3 francs 
and upwards per bushel. 
i do not know whether this refuse is employed as 



a manure in the United States ; if not, I hope that this 
may prevent any farther waste of so valuable a sub- 
stance, (a) It may be well to state, that evil effects 
have sometimes followed its application in a fresh 
state, owing, no doubt, to some of the oiganic acids 
from the sugar. This danger may be obviated by 
allowing it to remain over one season, or by making 
it into compost 

Treacle. — In connection with the same subject 1 
analyzed the ash left after evaporating and burning a 
quantity of inferior sugar- house molasses, called here 
** treacle,** The per centage of ash was 2.89. Below 
I give its composition, and the quantity of each ingre- 
dient in the molasses itself. 

Compotitlon of Ash. QnantiUes ia MoImws. 

Gypsum (8«1. of Lime) 5. 37 p. et eqoal'g in inoliuses 0. 15 p. et 

Com.saU&Oar.ofSoda71.44 „ „ 8.06 .. 

Phosphateof lime ....4.61 „ „ 0.14.. 

Lime 4.93 „ „ 0.)5.. 

Mngnesla 9.04 „ n 0.96.. 

BUiceoiu matter and clay 3. 99 m *f 0.09 .. 



11 



n 



96.60 8.85 

We see, then, that each 100 lbs. of molasses carries 
off between two and three lbs. of inorganic constitu- 
ents from the soil. In a series of years this loas, un- 
less repaired, would make itself visible. 

Cane Ashes — But there is a far more serious fault 
than this, which I fear many of our Southern breth- 
ren have committed in the waste of the ash of their 
canes. For their benefit I will annex the analyses of 
two catie ashes by Mr. Frombeig, first assistant in 
this Laboratory. 

Ash from Jamaica. From Tobago. 



Potash, - 

Soda, 

Magnesia, 

Sulphuric Acid, 

Phosphoric Acid, 

Carbonic Acid, 

Chlorine, 

Lime, in state of Sulphate, 

— — — Carbonate, 

Phosphate, 

Alumina, ... 

Protoxide of Iron, - 

■ Manganese, - 

Silica, with some Silicate of t»<o, 
Alumina, - . - .p^®^ 



0.63 p. ct. 
0.73 
0.18 
0.31 

an 

3.24 
0.06 
0.12 
L34 
4.54 
3.63 
0.68 
0.62 



11 
» 

n 
n 
11 
n 



If 
i> 
n 



II 
II 



1.;^ p. ct. 

1.34 
0.88 
1.14 
1.56 
8.03 
1J26 
1.02 
8.10 
1.97 
1.38 
3.75 
0.37 



n 
n 



II 
n 
n 



65.95 



09.26 07.99 

This letter has already extended to such a length 
that I will add little respecting the above. I am sure 
that no intelligent planter who sees it will ever 
again throw away his cane-ash, but will carefully re- 
turn it to the soil to serve as the framework of future 
plants. The subject has awakened much attention 
among the West India planters,' and they now pre- 
serve not only the ash, but every product of the si^ 
making that was formerly wasted. 

JoHK P. Norton. 

EJtnMtrgA, AprU 1, 1845. 

(a) It is highly valued in this city, and Mr. Wool- 
sey for one, has made several interestinff experiments 
with it on his farm at Hellegat-Neck. It was found 
superior to poudrette on com and other products, 
and it imparts a deliciousness of flavor to toe dUkr* 
ent kinds of fruits ; it is consequently one of the very 
best kinds of manure for them, and It should be care- 
fully husbanded and used for this purpose. 
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BONE MANURE. 

Thc three first essentials of oratory, as defined by 
Demosthenes, were action — ^action — action. With 
no greater limitation to his definition than was de- 
signed by this celebrated master, we may say, that 
the first requisite for successful farming is manure; 
the second is manure; the third is manure. With 
th^se existing naturally in soils, or artificially sup- 
plied, everything can be done ; without them, no- 
thing. The importance of the subject is my apology 
for the frequent and urgent calls upon the readers of 
the Agriculturist for providing this essential ground* 
work of the farmer. I shall* confine myself in the 
present article almost exclusively to illustrating the 
effects of the application of bones to poor, clay, pas- 
ture lands, as they are detailed in England, and espe- 
cially in a recent article on the subject, in the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Agricultural Society, by William 
Palin. 

He sajrs, « Perhaps there is no county in England 
'Where the pasture lands, particularly the poorer soils, 
have been so much improved during the last twelve 
years, as in Cheshire (the best dairy county of the 
kingdom) ; and this principally by the application of 
bone dust. This extraordinary manure has a pecu- 
liar effect upon the poor clay land pastures ; for on 
the application of ooiled bones, a sudden change 
takes place in the appearance of the fields, and instead 
of the carnation-leaved or pink grass, which so much 
abounds in this kind of land, luxuriant herbage pre- 
sents itself, consisting of red and white clover, trefoil, 
and other grasses, of which the cattle are so fond 
that they eat up almost everything before them; even 
rushes and thistles are very much weakened, and 
eventually reduced, by being constantly eaten off by 
the stock, after the pastures have been bone-dusted." 
Again, through a correspondent, he says, <« In the 
winter of 1836, 1 laid upon a field of 11 acres one 
ton of boiled bones, crushed small, to the statute 
acre ; the field had not been plowed for a great many 
yeare, and produced a coarse, bad grass, which I 
could only get eaten down during the winter or spring. 
In 1837 I sowed the field, and had a very good crop, 
with much red and white clover. In 1838 I had a 
most extraordinary crop ; and perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary thing was, that it was an entire mass of 
wild nd clover. I never saw a field of common 
clover a fuller crop. I continued to mow it for three 
years longer, and had fair crops, but not very heavy 
ones. The field was not then under-drained." 

Another correspondent says, ** I have known many 
instances where an outlay of £1 or £A {f^S to 040) 
per acre for bones had been made, the annual value 
nad been increased 300 per cent ; and although a 
considerable proportion of the clover and trefoil may 
disappear after 8 or 10 years, yet an excellent herb- 
age of permanent [j^rasees remains, very superior to 
what the land originally produced ; and, in my 0{>i- 
nion, clay land once well boned will never again 
produce a bad herbage, if kept in pasture. I have 
known many instances where lands which had been 
boned upwards of 15 years still retailed a considera- 
ble proportion of trefoil and clover^ Before bones 
were introduced into die county, farmers made a 
point of selecting a hardy and inferior description of 
stock for their clay Unds, observing that large well- 
bred cows did not at all answer on them ; but they now 
find that the beat of stock obtain ample support, not 



only to supply the cheese tub, but also to do justice 
to their lineage, by retaining, if not improving, their 
size and symmetry. I have paid nearly £10,000 
(near $50,000) for this manure, and the result has fn 
every instance been most satisfactory. I have known 
many a poor, honest, but half broken -hearted man, 
raised from poverty to comparative independence; 
and many a sinking family saved from inevitable 
ruin, by the help of this wonderful manure. Un- 
questionably boned act in a very peculiar manner On 
our Cheshire clny soils, when applied to grass lands, 
which no doubt arises from the circumstance of our 
soil containing either less of that matter which coun- 
teracts their effects, or possessing in an extraordinary 
degree those qualities which are favorable, if not 
escicntial to their operation." The rationale of all 
this is, that the soil is deficient in the materials aflbrd- 
ed by bones, which are all of the first imi)ortance for 
making the greatest quantity and best quality of 
grass. 

A Lancashire agriculturist writes, *< Cheshire, it 
is well known, is a great cheese -making county, and 
within the last 20 yeaiji a vast extent of its pastures 
have undei^gone an almost inconceivable amelioration 
from the application of bone manure. In the year 
1838 I inspected a farm of tenacious soil, on which 
JC250 (upwards of $1200) had been expended in 
bones for the pasture land. At that time, m August, 
though no stock had been .on. them during the sum- 
mer, the herbage on several fields was so scanty, 
that 20 stones of hay (280 lbs.) could hardly be got 
from them. The bones used were boiled, that is, 
stewed in a digester at a high heat for 30 or 40 hours, 
in which process a large proportion of the gelatinous 
and oily matters arc extracted. The land had been 
from time immemorial extremely poor. The stock 
of cows was only seven for a farm of 98 acres. In 
1842 the cow stock had been increased to 24, and in 
the autumn of that year there was a great excess of 
feed, so that additional stock had to be added to con- 
sume it'* It may be added, that in this case, as in 
most of the details of farm management given to the 
public, there is a lack of precision in details^ and s]ie- 
cific, accurate increase noted, which leaves the exact 
amount of improvement entirely to the conjecture of 
the reader. We must conclude, in the experiment 
above given, that only a small part of the above 98 
acres was appropriated to the stock. 

Mr. Stietch, an excellent farmer, estimates from 
his own experience, that a first application of one ton 
of bone manure to an acre of pasture land, will, hi 
many cases, make it of three times its value for pro- 
ductiveness. An extensive observer says he never 
heard of a sinele failure of bone dust in that part of 
the county. On sterile clays, ill covered even with 
the least nutrition of vegetation, bone manure soon 
efiects a decided change. The hypnum tribes, or 
mosses, and the cavex panicea, or pink grass, soon 
disappear, and a fine rich sward of the noblest grasses 
to be seen on the best grass lands takes their place. 
A piece of land, which, previous to being bone-dusted, 
scarcely grew any other plant than the cavex, is now 
a beautiful pasture of trifolium pialense, or peren- 
nial red clover; cow grass, or trifolium medium^ 
perennial ; trefoil or trcfolium procambus. 

On many farms, bones do not so much increase 
the quantity as the oualitif of the food grown ; and a 
greater quantity of cneese is frequently produced from 
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A ^vea quantity of land, rather than an increased 
weight of gprass. 

ioiother occupant says, hta atock was scarcely 
ever seen feeding on any other than the boned Jaiid, 
and it was still so full of feed, that it might be mown 
to advantage, producing principally cow grass or 
marJ clover, white clover, and perennial trefoil ; at 
the same time the part of the field where the stock 
would not feed was both bare and thin. Instances 
occur where bone has been applied on wet land, which 
had remained undecomposed, and wkhout producing 
any perceptible efkd for many years, when the land 
had oeen dcained for some months, the coarse herb- 
age began to disappear, and it was soon covered with 
the finest description of permanent, valuable grasses. 
The value of bones for most tillage crops, turnips, 
wheat, &e., is too well known to oe here repeated. 
The above examples will sufike to show the immense 
advantage clay pastures or grass lands derive from 
bones. 

Much, and it appears to me very stupid oontro- 
versy, has existed, even amon^ scientific men, as to 
the comparative value of boiled and raw bones. 
An analysis of each shows conclusively that the 
raw are much the more valuable. The analvsis of 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin gives to ox bones, of 

Decomposed animal mattei^ 51.0 

Phosphate of lime, 37.7 

Carbonate ef lime, 10.0 

Phosphate ef magnesia, 1.3 

100. 

The analysis of M. Guillott gives, for 



Calf bones, 
Hone do. 
Sheep do. 



540 phos. 
07.5 " «* 
70.0 « ** 



.0 carb. lime. 
1.25 " »♦ 



Yet, notwithstanding the great additional proportion 
of phosphate of lime, which has been maintained to 
be Ine sole fertilizing principle, by man^r distinguished 
scientific men, the experience of practical intelligent 
farmers assies much the moat value to the ox bones, 
which contain the lesser quantity of the phosphate. 
It follows conclusiveljr, that the decomposMe animal 
matter extracted by digestion or calcination, gives to 
them the increased value over other bones. The ex- 
tractive matter, oil and gelatine, principally, is of 
much value in the arts, and is generally worth much 
more for this purpose than for the uses of agriculture ; 
and where this is well underatood, boiled bones sell 
for about one-third lees than the raw; the former 
selling now for £3 lOs. to £3 15s., while the latter 
are worth £5. The increased value of the raw is 
further shown by the high price of bone saw-dust, 
furnished by the bone manufacturers, which, in con- 
sequence of its extreme division, gives out all its fer- 
tilizing matter immediately to the soil This sells 
generally at £8. 

The quantity usually put on an acre is 15 to iS5 
cwt ; though 8 cwt has produced in some instances 
surprising eflects. 

Now, we ought to look with certaiity for a pro- 
fitable application of the above unquestionable facts, 
by Amencan farmers. We have in this country 
somewhere, the accumulation of bones produced 
here for nearly two centuries, and a laive addition 
may be looked for annually hereafter, all of which 
may be had for the cost of collecting; and surely 
th^re are wom-out lands enough in the older States, | 



which require, and would make a grateful return for 
their application. R. L. Allen. 

Buffalo, F^. 19, 1845. 

AURORA AGRICULTURAL INSTTTDTE, 

AT AURORA, CAT170A CO., N. Y. 

Thx late Judge Buel, in one of his publioeddreasee, 
in speaking of Agricultural Schools, says : — ^* I pre- 
tend not to the spirit of prophecy, yet I venture to 
predict, that many who now near me will live to see 
professional Schools of Agriculture established in 
our land; to see their utility extolled, and to be in- 
duced to consider them the blest nurseries for republi- 
can virtues, and the surest guaranty for the perpetuity 
of our liberties. They should be establishedh--they 
will be established — and the sooner they are estab- 
lished the better for our country." 

The undersigned, being satisfied of the great public 
utility of such institutions, and feeling an ardent 
desire for their early introduction into our Stale, have, 
in order to meet what now seems to be a decided 
public sentiment in their favor, and call for their 
establishment, resolved to open such a school, and 
have already made arrangements therefor. 

The Farm upon which the Institute is located, is 
situated in and directly adjoining the beautiful villa^ 
of AuaoKA, on the east bank of Cajruga Lake, m 
Cayuga county, 16 miles from]Aubum, and 12 miles 
from Cavug» Bridge and the Auburn and Rochester 
Railroad. The communication is direct with Auburn 
by stage, and with the railroad by steamboat, in 
summer. The farm contains 212 acres, in a nwd 
state of cultivation. The soil is various ; fruit aibnn- 
dant; buildings are good — ^part nearly new — and 
very pleasantly situated. The location is considered 
one ot the most desirable of the many beautiful situa- 
tions on the borders of the lake, commanding an ex- 
tensive and varied prospect of its watera and the sur- 
rounding country, and altogether admirably adapted 
to the end in view. 

^'It is the intention of the undersiffned that this 
institution shall afibrd every fadlity lor youne men 
to make themselves thoroughly acquainted wiUi the 
principles of Agricultural Science, and their judicious 
application to practical husbandry ; and particularly 
to afford young men from our large towns the most 
favorable opportunity for preparing themselves for 
agricultural punuits. It is also their purpoee to some 
extent to test, by actual experiment, the correctness 
of principles in agricultore now received, but not yet 
well established, and report the same to the public. 

The jroung men will be reeeived into the family 
of the princi^, and be kept under his immediate and 
constant supervision. Particular regard will be had 
for their moral culture ; and a strict observance of all 
rules and reguhitions required. 

Toms— SliSO a-year, payable qnaiteriiv in ad- 
vance. No pupils under fourteen yeare of age will 
be received. Application for admission may be 
made to the principal, from whom any farther infor- 
mation may, onrequest, be obtained. 

Chajlles C. Yovno, A.M., 

Proprietor and FrincipaL 

For further particulan regarding the above inati* 
tute, see advertisement We shall lake pleasure in 
answering any inquiries which BMy bo flddrased os 
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upon the subject. We are personally acquainted 
with Mr. Young, and can recommend his school to 
the attention of our friends. Such a thing has been 
loDff wanted in this State, and we trust he may meet 
with that encouragement in its establishment which 
the paramount interest of the subject demands. His 
associates in the conduct of the institute* Messrs. 
Thomas and Thompson, are among our most reputa- 
ble citizens, and are peculiarly qualified for their sta- 
tions. No man now living in this State is so well 
and favorably known in the ranks of agnculture as 
oar estimable and venerable friend, David Th6mas, 
the Visitor and Adviser of the Institute. 

FARMING IN ALABAMA. 

Wx have the pleasure to inform our brother farm- 
ers in the different sections of our wide-spread coun- 
try, that in this State, as well as in the south and 
southwest generally, there has been for some months 
past a general movement by the cultivators of the 
soil in favor of an improved state of husbandry. This 
is manifest from the late agricultural conventions 
held in Montgomery, Mobile, and Tuscaloosa, in 
Alabama, and the one recently held in Milledgeville. 
in the State of Geoigia. These meetings must result 
in much good to the agricultural interests of the 
country. We need not expect sudden changes. 
Indeed, it would not be best for the cause of agricul- 
ture ; but that there is a much greater spirit manifest- 
ed throughout the southern States at tne present, in 
the improvement of husbandry, than has before ex- 
isted, cannot be doubted by the most casual observer. 
So far as it respects our immediate section of coun- 
try, I have forwarded you the Southern Shield, which 
Sves the published accounts of the meetings of the 
irbour County Agricultural Society, and I will take 
this opportunity to observe, that, as a farmer, I feel 
under much obligation to the political press, for the 
interest that appears to be taken by them in the cause 
of agriculture recently. 

I liave been much interested by the communica- 
tions which have appeared from time to time in the 
American Apicultunst from my brother farmers in 
different sections of our wide spread country. Your 
periodical appears to be what its name would indi- 
cate, completely an American publication, as I have 
found in its pages correspondents from Maine to 
Louisiana. This, beins the case, I will give you 
floroe small account of the forming operations of 
1845, so far as my own farm is concerned ; and we 
must first sav that this is a new section of country, a 
laige part of the farms in Barbour County have not 
produced more than ten crops, and many of them not 
more than Ave; secondly, tnat ours is what may be 
termed with propriety the cotton growing region, and 
on most of the large farms on the Chatahoocbee river, 
there is much more than half the land planted in cotton. 

Mv farm has 250 acres of cleared land. It is 
mostly sandy land, or what is termed pine land. We 
commenced in the woods, and have made six crops 
on it, and have now planted the seventh. We sowed 
last November 60 acres with the common black oats, 
which have stood Uie winter well, and will soon be 
headed out The business of 1844 was wound up 
with the yesx. The month of Januarjr was a fine 
month for business with us, there having been but 
little rain and but little cold weather. That month 
was principally taken up in haulin^^ out compost ma- 



nure, roiling and burning Iqgs, and knocking down 
cotton stocks. We hauled out 475 cart-loaos (A 15 
bushels to the load, makinc 7,125 bushels. This 
manure is a compost of the mue marl and pine straw, 
of about equal parts of each, with the treading of 
cattle. We commenced last July to haul in the straw, 
and hauled in the marl in October. The cattle being 
about 40 in number, are penned every ni^ht the year 
round. The manure we put on our landm the drill. 
About half the plantation which is cultivated, is 
broken on the honzontal plan, and is planted in com 
on the drill system ; the rows are 6 feet apart, and 
the stocks 2| feet apart in the drill. We have 
100 acres in com, 80* in cotton, 60 in oats, 3 in 
potatoes, and 3 in rice. The whole is now planted, 
and we are at this time plowing and hoeing out the 
com, and putting it to a stand. We intend, should 
we be spared the next vear, to add the sugar cane to 
our provision crop. We had green peas on the 25th 
of March, and in our climate we have vegetables the 
year round of some kind. Thus, my dear sir, I hsve 
attempted to throw together a rough sketch of our 
fanning operations away down soutlL Should you 
deem tnem worthy a place in your paper, you are 
at liberty to use them as you think best. I have 
some hope (should nothing take place to prevent) of 
visiting your city the coming summer, and making 
an agncultural tour through your section of country. 

Alexander McDonalp. 
Eufaula^ Barbour Co., Ala.» April 6, 1845. 

We shall be highly pleased to see our respected 
correspondent in New York, and hope he will make 
it convenient to attend the State Society show at 
Utica when be comes on. We observe that Mr. North, 
senior editor of the South^ Western Farmer, intends 
to be there, as weH as many other southern gentle- 
men. We are heartily glad of this, and do assure 
them that there are few things in the United States 
better calculated to instract and interest them as farm- 
ers and planters, than the annual shows of the New 
York State Agricultural Society. 

Raising Whxat in New Jersey. — I will suggest 
the inquiry whedier the culture of wheat might not 
be improved in this and adjoining counties, where the 
soil is somewhat wet and clayey, by adopting the Ca- 
nadian mode of summer tilling; plowing light the first 
time, and the second time ranning the plow one or 
two inches below the firet, and lading the land off 
into narrow beds or lands— plowing up and down 
instead of sideways of any elevation in the ground, 
and taking care to keep open the furrow between the 
lands, that the water in fall and spring may be carried 
off and not left to stand upon and kill the wheat. 
This is almost the universal practice in Upper Cana- 
da, upon moist clay lands, with a thin Sbil above the 
clay, where the farms are more noted for good wheat 
than in any other part of the province. Their new 
landH produce better and more wheat after a few 
plowings, and several crops have been taken off 
The first crops the straw has too rank a growth. 

Essex Co., N. J. E. P. 

Clayey soils are universally plowed in the abov« 
manner in this State and the West It is called 
« laying the ground up into lands." Subsoil plowing 
would be a great additional advantage. 
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A GRADE BERKSHIRE. 
I forward 70U for ioMTtion the portrait, weiehl, 
■nddimensioDS of a valuable Berkshire hog killea b^ 



1 the 13th day of January last, which portrait 
was caken the Mme day by Mr. T. R. Brooks, of 
Little Falls, civil engineer. It is very faJIhful, and 
like lifa, and 1 would cheerfully recommend Mr. B. 
to the atleniion of the •tock-bt«edeTS of this Slate as a 
promising artist 



I, castrated tSe last of June, shut up la 
fat the 9lh of October, and weighed when dre^, 
nett 721 Ih». His dimensionB were as follov's :— 
from the end of his noM to the «nd of his hisa, 6 feci 
71 inches; girth around the heart close lo thefoie 
lef , 6 feet S iiichw ; around the middle, 6 fe«l 10} 
inches; arouod the flank, 6 feet 6 inches 1 height, 
Fio. 52. 



Bred by Z. B. WaktMan, E>q., Htrkmer, N. Y. 



2 feet II inches. He had no ritra keep whatever. 
Hia feed for a few da^s over a month before 1 
put tip to fat, was principally boiled pumpki 
potatoes, mixed with sour milk, and no meal ; and 
after being shut up to fat it was for the most part 
dry corn. He was judged to gain 3 lbs. per day. 
from the lime ho was put up till Ihe day he wat 
killed. If he had been castrated in the spring, and 
kept on meal all summer as many farmers lieep their 
hcwB, he would have weighed at least 8S0 or 900 lbs. 
It has been mid by some that this hog was not Berk- 
shire, because ha was so laraie, and fox that reason 1 
will give a brief history ot him In order that your 
teaders may see what improvements may be made by 
perBeveiaoce. 

This hog was the 
common slock from Berkshire bDors, breeding from 
IB, paying particular attention ' 



to my knowledge. Obserriog these rules, your 
Tesders will see al once by looking at the above pot- 
bait, what improvements caa be made on our common 
fliock i£ we felt disposed. It is astonishing; how in- 
diSereot farmers are about improving Ihetr stock in 
this way ; it costs but a trifle in comparison to what 
It does to buy blooded animals. I know farmers of 
my own acquaintance. If they felt disposed, could 
drive their cows to good Durham bulla; their ewes to 

gilendid Soulh-down bucks ; and their sows lo fine 
erkshire boars; but will they do it? No; yet If 
ihey could make all these improvements for nothing, 
or get their sheep to your bucks in the night (like e 



individual in my acquaintance), they wonW in 
it; and then if they want fiilt-blond animals Ihej 
would be much aa the old Dutchman was, >ho 
drove a sow of the s;enuine Landpike breed to a Gna 
Berkshire boar, for the purpose of getting some full* 
blood pigs ; for he said his sow was Berkshire, be- 
cause she was blade, and because his piga were not 
full-blood, or as good as the boar, that was tbt 
lirBt and last of hia imiirovementf, so away went tht 
dollar. Now, Mr. Allen, these are faOa ; andwhea 
farmers commence with snch animals as Ihe oli 
Dutchman's sow was, they want to follow it up «t 
least 5 or 8 veara, to make any decided improve- 
ments ; and then they want to nnderaland all iJrt 
necessary rules of breeding, which they may lam 
by reading some hooka on ihe subject. 

Speaking of the rules of breeding, puts me in mial 

of an anecdote I heard not long since, which isantv 

of breeding. It Is this : — an M 

Dutchman had a small flock of sh«ep, and the hiM 

had come when a buck should he with them. Well, 

he went to the owner of him, and what lo do be did 

not know. As for hiring or buying abncktha! wu 

of the question. Bat hia good wlFe was veiy 

ious that they should be increasing their Sock, 

1 If the wool was not quite as good ; ** for,''Bud 

, " we got good many big galls, and dey can spin 

de wool so well as can be." So the old Dutchman 

calls up his son Hanst, and says to hin ; " Hanst, 



goes and ^ts de boar and puts him mid de sheeps. 
Now this DO donbl impiovad the hog'* wool ; bat 
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wbetbu it improTed the A»ep^s wool 1 am not able 

to MT Z. fi, WlCKUlH. 

lUrkmtr.MarchS, 18^. 

We fonot on« thing about the above cat. and that 
WBB to dTiect the ertist to give (he boar'a tail the 
proper Beikafaire quirl. Uowever, our Teailers can 
cawlf supply this omiaeion nith a little imagination. 
The breeding doea Mr. Waitemsn great credit, and 



ehows his brother farmen how much can be dons 
with amtil] msanB. In color, general shape, &c. 
Black Hawk looks like a Iboron^ bred. Pot a fine 
jjrick or forward ear on to him, and fioer, sailer heir, 
and he would be auite perfect We think the por- 
tiait life-like, and hog all ovrr, and have not a doubt 
if AXi. Brooks would devote himself lo animal paint- 
ing and drawing be would excel; (or the above is 
certainly indicative of conrnderablegeiiiua in that line. 



STALLS OF MR. PELL 



The annexed is a perapectJTe ?iew 
of two sIbUs in the stablee of B. L. 
Pell, Esq., of Pelham. N. Y., which 
■we think very complete. The only 
alterations that we can suggest for the 
better, would be to have the upright 
posts of the divisiona, j, >', fastened 
Strongly by a tenon to the beam over- 
head, and then let the division sides 
be cut down slanting to ihe floor, com- 
mencing the slant liJxiuI 4 feel from 
the manger, so that toe boise or ox 
could not injure its bock bones or 
quarters againal the planking. The 
slant ebouTd not be so short as lo 
allow (he animal an opportaniiy of 
kicki;^ over il against others in the 
adjacent stalls to their injury. 

a. Hay-loft. Behind the boppen 
6, b, are holea in the floor throueh 
which the hay is put down into tne 

b, b, Hoppeta. 
e, Floor-beam. 

d, d. Conductors which lead from 
the hoppers lo the maneer. Closs 
behind b, b, are the grain-bins, so thai 
in feeding the horses, il isoftly neces- 
sary to Uke the requisite quantity of 
oaiB from them, and pour into the 
hoppers. The gcoom will thus feed 
a large number of horses in a short 
timo without the necesuty of leaving 
the bay-IofL 

e, I, «, Hay-racks, with oak rollers 
4 fe«l long and 2 inches in diameter, 
■tandinz perpendicularly 3 feet from 
the 'wall. Tney have round cudgeons 
at each end fitted into round lioles ia 

the bottom and lop pieces of the rack. As lbs horse 
puUson the hay lo eat il ifaese rollers revolve eamly, 
tmd he thus gels just what he wants. The boltoma 
of the rocks aie latticed, so that the hay-seeds can 
foil below into (he seed-box/ 

/, Seed-box. 

g. Door of seed-box to empty it of the hay-seed. 

Plows or Kdoguv, Nouhsi, U Muoh — We are 
of opinion that we cannot do our Bgricultural friends 
» greater favor, tban occasionally publishing the vo- 
lanlary and unbiasoed opinions of gentlemen in difler- 
«nt parts of the United Slates, on the merits of these 
plows. Mr. Shepherd, of Tallahassee, Florida, thus 
writes us : "I shall soon order mora of your valua- 
ble plows, which I think decidedly the Virg bett and 
ti^evtft I have ever used." 



Fio. S3. 
h, A, Trough running the whole leittth of the etalia: 
I, I, Oak rollers over the edges of the troughs, 3 

inohes in diameler. The horse will ool gitew thia; 

for Ihe moment he aUempts to take hold of it with 

his teeth, il revolves, and he cannot hold it 
J, j. Stall divisions 6 feet wide. Tho jporii at tha 

end of these an of turned oak. 

" I have corn- 



Mr. Steele, of Dayton, Ohio, ■ 

red the Eagle plow you sent i .. 

: here, and find it vastly superior to any of them.? 



pared the Eagle plow you sent me with the best ii 
, and find it vastly superior to any of ' 
Townsend, of New Havu), Connectionl, 



writes; " The Eagle plow I had of you is the best I 
know. My Scotch plowman says, after using it five 
oj six days, that il is the best he has ever seen in tbia 
country] and my Yankee plowman, who has beok 
between the handles of all sorts of plows most of bia 
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life adds, that it beats all the things to turn up and 
OTer the sod, that he ever took hold of.** 

UNDER DRAINING AND SUBSOILING IN 

GEORGIA. 

I HAVE under drained 60 acres, that Is, sunk a drain 
at every hundred feet, 3 feet deep, filling the first 18 
inches with bushes, and the remainder with the soil 
to the surface. At the commencement of this pro- 
cess we made our drains two feet wide, and three 
feet deep ; and to finish the whole, cost three days' 
labor upon each hundred and five feet In the course 
of my operation, and by procuring very narrow hoes, 
4 inches wide, and making the first foot of the drain 
a foot wide, and the 2 lower feet 6 to 4 inches, we 
accomplished 315 feet with two days* labor. If I 
live, I propose the next year to divide that space by 
another drain ; during the third year, the intermediate 
ffpace is again to be divided. Thus with 2 days* 
labor the first year, and 2 the second year, and 4 the 
third year — 8 days in all to three-quarters of an acre 
—or in round numbers 10 days per acre, our lands 
will be underdrained at every 25 feet. Sir John 
Sinclair says, drains filled with bushes, covered with 
sods, and then filled up with earth, stand in Scotland 
from 15 to 25 years. In Scotland these underdrains 
of j wood may be costly ; but in our woody country 
no material is so cheap and so abundant; and to 
adapt your end to your means is the first law of phi- 
losophy, in every country, and upon every subject. 

I nave subsoiled 1 70 acres of land ; that is, between 
oar ridges in the hollows, which I suppose to be 
about four inches below the general level, I run the 
Eaffle plow ri^ht and left, turning up the furrow 6 
incoes deeper, m the hollow produced by these two 
furrows. I then run the subsoil plow I suppose 
about 8 inches deeper, thus reaching 4, 6, and 8 inches 
—in the whole, 18 inches below the general surface, 
and, as I hope, mingling the mineral substances that 
were below, or have been carried there by the opera- 
tion of culture and heavy floodings, with the v^ta- 
ble matter of the surface soil. Again, the next year 
I propose to repeat the same operation, on the inler- 
inediate spaces, and thus mingle the soils 18 inches 
deep, generally over the field. The lands wDl then 
be left for 3 years, and with alternate culture and 
such manuring as we may give, I hope our lands, and 
consequently our crops may improve. The result of 
tiiese operations will be communicated to you as soon 
as they distinctly make themselves known. 

Thomas Spalding. 

Sapelo Island, April 24, 1845. 

Packikg Provisions for the Enoluh Markkt. 
-—Mr. Rotch, writing us from London, 8a3rs : 

The early attention you asked of your readers to 
the English mode of putting up provisions, begins 
already to manifest itself in the very improved man- 
ner in which they are now brought to this market, 
and the improved prices they command. It is no 
Bmall encouragement to know that Herkimer and 
some other of our dairy counties are successfully com- 

Seting with Cheshire and Gloucestershire in the Lon- 
on market, in the very article of cheese, for which 
the latter have been so long famous ! 

Bacon for the London market must not be envel- 
oped, as for the country consumption, with a thick 
eoat of fat; on the contrary, it should have but litUe 



fat, and its muscle or lean parts must be well marbled 
with it. However, as yet, bacon is not cured to any 
extent in the northern States. Tongues have been 
sent here, but have been so badly trimmed, so bloody, 
and so slovenly put up, that they did not sell for 
more than half price. Properly put up, and they 
would have sold from 4s, to 48, 6a. apiece ; for here 
they are sold at 45. 6d, to 5s. 6(f., when cured as 
they should be. 

CREAM HILL SCHOOL. 

This school has recently been commenced at West 
Cornwall, Conn., with flattering prospects. Mr. 
T. S. Gold, one of the principals, called upon us the 
past month, with the following explanation in regard 
to it. 

The plan of this institution is to receive a select 
and limited number of pupils, under the superintend- 
ence of well qualified teachers, to be fitted for col- 
lege, or any of the useful pursuits of life. This 
school embraces two important departments of in- 
struction. First, Thorough attention to the various 
elementary classical and scientific branches taught at 
the best academic institutions. Second, Both scien- 
tific and practical instruction in agriculture and hor- 
ticulture, embracing the most approved method of 
tillage, rearing of stock, cultivation of trees, the lay- 
ing out of grounds, ornamental gardening, chemical 
analysis of soils, composts, &c. A portion of each 
day will be allotted to these objects, so that the pupil 
msty become a scientific and practical farmer. 

The farm containing two hundred acres, with con- 
venient buildings, situated on Cream Hill, surrounded 
by a picturesque country scenery, furnishes a location 
unrivalled for healthfulness, and freedom from any 
immoral tendencies, and peculiarly fitted for such an 
institution. The Housatnnic railroad affords daily 
access to New York. The students will become 
members of the family of the instructors. A parental 
supervision will at all ti^es be exercised over each 
inaividual. All will be treated with kindness, and 
every attention rendered, with affectionate regard to 
health, deportment, and morals. The institution will 
be conducted by Samuel W. Gold, l^xoooas S. 
Gold, and Thomas R. Dutton. 

Rural Architecture. — ^There is great want of 
architectural taste and economy of arrangement, in 
everv part of the country. Those who can only 
build at the least possible expense have no need to 
consult appearances; but there are tboee who build 
with reference both to economy and taste, and for the 
benefit of such I take the liberty to ask you, or some 
of your able contributors, for a plan of a respectable 
dwelling, with suitable out-houses and garden for an 
ordinary sized family, near a thriving village — such 
as may not cost altogether over $2,000 or $2,500. It 
is to be situated on a slight elevation, with five mats 
of land attached. There are many houses of this 
description, built every year in such situations, which 
are taken in a great measure as models, as far as is 
consistent, for farm-houses in the country around, 
and thus we see a kind of sameness in buildings 
through the country, particularly at the west A 
plan or description of such buildings 9H I have at- 
tempted to describe, in your next number, would 
oblige A Recemt Subscribee. 

Okh, Jpril &, 1845. 
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THE GEDDES HARROW. 

HuxwiTB we Bend a cut of > huron now much 
nsad in thia •eclioa. It wu ioTeated by Mr. George 
Gaddes, of Tyler, N. Y. We have made some im- 
pToremenls in it, luch aa to confine each toolh irith a 
•oew nut and waaher, tapering the lennon of (he 
toolh throneh the timber, wliich does away with all 
liability to become looee. We have also Eiven it a 
•uperiot finish. fiuooun, Nouru & jvIason. 

WoretiUr, Matt., April 26, 1845. 

In addidon So the above we have receired the fol- 
lowii^ latter on tbe same anbject, and shall probably 
give a cat benalter iUustntiiig tbe imptOTttneDls 
spoken of by Mr. Mason. 



Fio. S4. 
I am now iMidiiY wiA Mr John Wilkinson, 
the WUkinaon Faim, Udimi Vale, DntchcM Ca I 
b*Te had « bir opportunity oi tastiM; Mr. W.'s 
hamiw, which is aa impnrenient on tbe joint har- 
low inTsnlad by Mr. Oca. Oeddea, of Tyler. It ms 
«d)ilulsd al the last State show, where it look tbe 
premium, and was pronounced by all who saw it 
10 be superior lo anything of th* kind which had 
aver been oiered to the pablic. Tbe adraotBges 
which Mr. W.'b hanow have orer Mr. G.'a ait 
thaae : Mr. W.'s haa very iaseniouely arranged 
bandies foi lightiiu; it up when cugged -, il has foand 
iron laelh instesa of aqoare ones; with a twir of 
dnu^t denes, so arranged aa to elevate the diangfal 
MNne 4 inches above tbe level of the fiame of the 
bsjTOw, which so applies ihs propelling power that 
the team uay be attached as close aa tb^ cui walk, 
and it still works level, and is decidedly the best I 
have em seen ; it also diflbis from Mr. G.'a in oi 
otherpBrticnlar,whicb is, thai tbe pieces of the Irame 
which the teeth are inserted, are placed so aa to for 
a lets acme bi^ with the centn timbers, which, Mr. 



W. saya, renders il much leas liable to clog, and tbs 
me weight or dimensions of material will make an 
iplement that will spread over about cue eighth 
oresarface. 

Should any persmi desiie a hatrow of this eon- 
alraction, by addressing a letter, post-paid, endoaii^ 
S12, to John Wilkinson, Pom^eepsie, Dutches* 
Co., N.Y., a harrow made in the best manner, and 
of tbe beat materiala, will be forwatded to any place 
tbe risk of the pnrchaser. T. M. Muov. 

WESTERN CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 
Ik this month, corn, which wu planted in March. 



During this rapid growth of com, the plows should 
be ke^ steadily nmning. It aboiUd be plowed dur- 
ing this month at least thnt titati. If it can be gone 
over /our fnna>, doiii^ the mtmlh, il will be the bel- 
ter for iL If the land shall have been lying in giaas 
for some years, the plowing of com every ten or 
twelve days will do very weQ. But if it bs a stifi 
soil, and fiahle to bake, il should be plowed once a 
week, or as nearly so as practicable. In the mcne 
southern latitudes, in geneikl, early planted com nil! 
no plowing after the first of Joly, if the season 
has been tolerably farotable, and the com carefully 
cnltivaled. But m more noitiiem latitudes, say above 
39", or where tbe com baa been planted late, it will 
be proper to continue plowing to a later period, ae 
COtding to circnmatancea. 

In the latter part of thia month, dover meadows, 
and those composed of a mixture of clover and ealem, 

orchard ^jiaas (daetylu glomtrata), should oe cut 
This operation should be performed by the hands ikot 
engaged in plowing, and sbould be completed before 
the time for harvest anivea. All other work, which 
is necessary to be perfomted before harvest, shoold 
be diligently attended to during this month i and es- 
pecially the garden should be cleaned out, and put is 
the best possible order ; the bay hauled to the mow, 
or pnt in stack ; and everything else done which 
would interfere with tbe operation of cutting and 
securing iha grain harvest 

In this month such of the cows should be pal to 
the bull OS it is denred abould have early calves, 
ijul it ia always pmdent to reserve a proper numbei 
till Cktober or November, so that tuy may have 
calves in the fell, and thus make good milkers for the 
winter. At least thia ia ntctuan/, where milk-maids 
understand thtartof turning erne* drif in tix month* 
after they shall have calved. But this practice may 
be dispensed with, if the milk-maids undeistand tu ' 
art of Ksepii^ cows U t/uir miik, till near the time 
of calving. 

During thia mmlh mnllios and thistles bloom, ai^ 
should be cwelully cut, dtm to Vie tround, before 
any pert of the seed ripens suffidendy to vegetate. 
If not CQt very low, they will branch ont, and grow 
up to seed. As they will not again grow from the 
root the next year, all that are tnns cut will be de- 
stroyed. But the cuttiiw mnst be repeated evei^ 
year, until all tbe seed in the ground shall have beeit 
ezhauated ; and even longer, if you shall have any 
kind fteighbon, who will grx^Vloft^y raise seed foi 
your benefit A. Beatti. 

Pro^tet Hiil, Ky. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Th£ regular monthly meeting of this Association 
was held m the rooms of the Historical Society, on 
Monday evening, the 5th May. 

Hon. Luther Bradish, the President, at 8 p.m., took 
the chair, and after the minutes of the last meeting had 
been read and approved of, various donations were 
received,' the most interesting of which were, 1st, a 
fossil penguin, found among the guano at Ichaboe, 
at. a distance of 25 feet below the present surface of 
the soil ; 2d, a collection of plants grown by Mr. 
Pell since the 19th of April last, whith had been sub- 
jected to a galvanic action, among which were a 
tomato plant 36 inches in height, a species of climb- 
ing vine 72 inches high, and a plant of tobacco and 
cotton about 18 inches each— these plants were 
healthy and flourishing; 3d, a specimen of wheat 
grown upon glass without soil, and covered only by 
straw. Various rare seeds, &c, were also presented. 

Communications were received from Messrs. E. 
D. Hurlbut & Co., and £. K. Collins, Esq., enclosing 
analyses of African guano, which were ordered to be 
placed upon record. 

A letter was read from Thomas Spalding, Esq., of 
Sapelo Island. Georgia, accepting the appointment as 
one of the Counsellors of the Association. 

A Report was received from the Executive Com- 
mittee, recommending a change of the time of meet- 
ing of the Association, from the 1st Monday to the 
1st Wednesday of each month. 

Lieut Col. Reed, Governor of the Island of Ber- 
muda, was appointed a Counsellor of the Institution ; 
also R. M. Peterson, M«D., of the U. S. Mint, at 
Philadelphia. 

A communication was received from Major Le 
Compte, stating that on examination it appeared that 
the insect so injurious to wheat, various individuals 
of which he had examined, was the CoUondria Cro- 
noria, or Curculio of Pliny — ^not the CoUondria 
Orisa, or weevil. 

A communication was read by Mr. D*Jay Browne, 
on the history of the Isabella grape — see page 170 of 
this number. 

Prof. Loomis explained a long and elaborate theory 
of storms, as elucidated by a violent one which 
passed over the United States early in February, in 
the year 1842. This theonp* was illustrated by a 
number of diagrams, containing a collection of 
meteorological olMervations obtained from almost 
e?ery part of the United States, in consej^uence of a 
determination previously made to investigate, as far 
as possible, this most important subject From these 
data Professor Loomis inferred, first, that violent and 
extended storms rarely have a single centre, but are a 
conglomeration of various minor vortices ; that there 
is a gradual depression of the barometer towards the 
centre or node of each of these vortices, and that the 
tendency of the wind throughout the whole expanse 
covered by this storm was, as is usually the case in 
tiie United States, from the south to the north. From 
the above isolated facts, the learned gentleman in- 
ferred that it was possible to prognosticate stonns, by 
means of a connected and carefmly collated series of 
meteorological observations, a beginning toward 
which had been made in those now taken, according 
to law, at all the academies of this State. This com- 
munication was received with the most marked ap 



Mr. Stevens made a communication in reference to 
cattle and beef. His first proposition was that there 
should be enacted sanatory regulations by our public 
authorities,-with a view to prevent the slaughter of 
unhealthy animals for beef, and the sale of tne beef 
of unhealthy animals. He mentioned that lame 
numl)ers of the cattle of the West, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, and Kentucky, had diseased livers. 
Vast numbers of these diseased cattle are slaughtered 
annually. Of northern cattle he remarked few had 
diseased livers, perhaps not more than one in fifty. 
And livers are not the only parte diseased. Many 
cattle are scrofidow. The heBiith of all, and of those 
in large cities, espedaliy, demands that none but the 
meat of healthy animals should be eaten. But those 
who purchase have no knowledge by which to be 
guided. Therefore, persons shomd be appointed by 
our public authorities to view all animals before sale 
to the butchers ; and after sale ; and the carcass and 
especially the intestines and viscera after death ; with 
power to prohibit the exposure to sale, and sale of 
cattle or other animals that show diisease before 
death ; and the exposure to sale and the sale of car- 
casses of diseased cattle after slaughter. He also 
embraced in Ms remarks the qualities of beef; the 
value of different cute; the proper method of cook- 
ing, and the chemical condition of meate as a&cted by 
diSerent modes of cooking. 

Some conversation then took place, relative to the 
subjection of plante to galvanic action, and the most 
convenient mode of applying the galvanic electricity. 
Dr. Gardner stated, that intelligence had been re- 
ceived from £urope, giving an account of the intro- 
duction into the Parisian markete of vegetables fally 
a month earlier than usual, and of the applicatian 
for incorporation in England of various companies 
which contemplate the establishment of large market 

Srdens. A committee to consist of three persons, viz., 
r. Pell, Mr. Clark, and Mr. Doremus, was appoint- 
ed to consider and report on this interesting subject 

A resolution was ofiered and passed relative to the 
communication of Professor Loomis, and proposing 
the nomination of a committee to procure an appro- 
priation from the State for meteorological observation. 

The following Resolution was proposed and onaai- 
mously adopted : 

Reiilved, That this Association ofiisr a premiam of 
$50, for a series of investigations into the nature and 
origin of the disease of the potatoe, to be nuEuie nnder 
the conditions imposed by tne Executive Commtttee. 
These conditions have been made public in the dailjF 
papers, and may be seen on application to the Secretary. 

American Aomculturist Almavac tor 1846. 
— ^This highly valuable and indispensable little woik 
is just issued from the press of Saxton & Miles, ami 
may be had of the booksellers generally. It com- 
prises 82 pages, handsomely embellished with nu- 
merous woo£cnto, and is fuU of usef^ matter for the 
farmer and his family. There are difiereat editions 
with various seta of tables and monthly calendars, to 
suit the diflerent latitudes of the Union. The atoiy 
of Thrifty and Unthrifty is capital, and shows the 
farmer in the most agreeable manner the dififerenoe 
between eood and bad management Price very 
cheap, only $13 per thousand — ^less than one-and-a 
half cente each ! Every fanner will be completely 
lost if he does not poness this valuable work. 
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SWEETMEATS AND PRESERVES. 

Br MRS. AFFLECK. 

I PERCEIVE that yoa propose adding to the already 
vrell-arranged pages of the Agriculturist, a Ladies' 
Department. As ( think the plan a good one, I have 
prev^ailed upon my better half to write out for you, 
at length, her methods of making some sorts of 
sweetmeats. I presume you are aware that the 
ladies of the South are justly celebrated as most ex- 
cellent housekeepers; and that in tfiis department 
they are particularly so. At some of our fairs (beg 
pardon, sfiows) the most beautiful assortments of 
sweetmeats have been exhibited. And whenever 
and wherever Mrs. A. has shown jellies and brandied 
peaches, &c., she has carried the premiums, I men- 
tion this that you and your readers may know how 
to value the following directions. T. A. 

Directions for mainng Sweetmeats. — These direc- 
tions are intended for the making of those sweet- 
meats, alone, of the richest and finest quality, requir- 
ing the very best, and perhaps the most expensive 
materials. When so made, and as late in the sum- 
mer as the ripening of the fruits will admit of, and 
kept in a cool dry place, they may be preserved 
through the hottest summers even of the Southr— 
otherwise there is danger of their undergoing an 
acetous fermentation. The requisites for those in- 
t'jiiding to follow these directions are, a kettle or ket- 
tles, a furnace, tin skimmer, steel balance or beam 
and scales, a supply of good hickory or oak ashes, 
and of charcoal. When any of these are borrowed, 
there is danger of the preserves not keeping ! 

Peaches. — The best peaches for sweetmeats are 
clingstones, such as are of a pure white or yellow 
color to the stoTU. Those having any admixture of 
red are unfit for the purpose, as they will not keep. 
The kUe Newington is an excellent variety. The 
fruit when not yet fully ripe, certainlj not soft, must 
be picked by hand, so as to avoid all bruises. Having 
prepared a kettle of very strong lye, which is kept at 
boiling heat on the furnace, a sufficient number of 
peaches to cover the surface is dropped into it, and 
there allowed to remain until the outer surface ^in 
beginA to break, which, if the lye is sufficiently 
strong, will require but a few moments. They are 
then taken out — some one beine ready to take them 
up, one at a time, and rub ofi" the downy scurf with 
a coarse rough cloth. When this is well done, the 
skin of the fruit will resemble that of the nectarine in 
smoothness. As thejr are thus cleaned (rubbed) they 
are at once dropped into cold water to prevent the 
discoloring efiect of the lye. They are now carefully 
sorted ; the most perfect, and those vnth the skin tm- 
broken, are put aside for the brandied preserve; 
those for which slight specks may have been cut, or 
which may be c^erwise imperfect, will do for the 
simple preserves. In order that those last may sufier 
no damai^, whilst the others are in process of mak- 
ing, they are packed away with alternate layers of 
crushed lump sugar, in the proportion of 4 lbs. of 
sugar to 5 lbs. of fruit They may remain thus for 
twelve hours if necessary. 

The fruit selected for the brandied preserve is now 
weighed. Take, say, 15 lbs. of crushed lump or 
loaf sugar, to which add water sufficient to dissolve 



it ; beat up the whiles of two eggs to a stiff frotht 
which, with the shells broken up, add to the syrup. 
Let the syrup now boil freely for five minutes, care- 
fully skimming off the froth that will rise ; then 
strain through a linen napkin. This syrup, now per- 
fectly clear and free from all impurities, is sufficient 
in which to boil 40 lbs. of peaches. Enough are put 
in the kettle, at a time, to cover the surface, and 
there kept at a steady boil for fifteen minutes, each 
boiling being spread on a dish to cool, until all are 
boiled. The syrup in which the peaches are thus 
boiled, extracts so much of the juice of the fruit, that 
it will not answer to put them away in. But with 
the addition of a small quantity of spirit, it makes the 
richest cordial imaginable— a pure eau de piche, richer 
far than the eau de noyau. A fresh syrup is now 
prepared, in the same manner as before described, of 
the very best loaf sugar, in the proportion of two 
pounds of fruit to one of sugar. To this syrup is 
added a colorless spirit, in the proportion of one 
measure of the latter to two of the former. The 
best spirit for this purpose is pure Spanish brandy, 
which may occasionally be had as colorless as water, 
and is at the same time mild. Peach brandy, and 
Scotch and Irish whisky, are supposed to be too fiery. 
Fill the jars two- thirds with peaches, then fill up 
with this mixture. The jars must stand some four 
or five days unsealed that more spirit may be added 
if the fruit rises to the top, which is a proof that the 
syrup has become too much weakened from the ex- 
tracted juice of the fruit They should not be used 
until about Christmas. This sweetmeat is certainly 
not strictly temperance in its constituents; but 
although neither wine nor brandy is used in (ngle- 
side in any other shape, so truly delicious is this pre- 
serve, that I have always pleaded for its use being 
continued. That you may also have an opportunity 
of judging of its excellence, Mrs. A. forwards you a 
small jar via New Orleans. 

Peach Preserves. — The fruit put away for this pur- 
pose has yielded sufficient of its juice to the sugsur in 
which it was packed to dissolve nearly all of it 
Take out the peaches, and to the syrup add a small 
quantity of water ; clarify and strain as before. 
Then add the fruit ; boil moderately 'and steadily 
from two to two and a half hours, according to the 
size of the fruit — when done, they will be transpa- 
rent If free-stones are used, an incision is made on 
one side of the fruit, when the stones boil out in the 
syrup and are removed. Lsrge cling-stones may be 
used, even if very acid, which they will be if red at 
the stone ; they are cut in two, the stone taken out, 
and the fruit dropped in lime-water and allowed to 
remain about an hour, to neutralize the acidity and 
^ve firmness. — Peach marmalade does not keep well 
m this climate. 

Plum Jelly. — ^The best fruit for jelly is our wild 
plum, far surpassing any other variety of plum, and 
even the red currant, so prized at the north. The ' 
fruit is gathered before it is fully ripe — ^when it hai» 
got its color, but is yet hard. When picked over, 
and washed clean, the kettle is filled with them, and 
water added until it appears at the surface, scarcely 
covering the fruit They are boiled until the skin 
cracks ; then carefully taken out and the whole put 
into a flannel bag, where they are left to drip until 
all the juice is had without crushing or squeezmg the 
plums any more than can be helped. Prepare a 
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quantity of syrup, as before directed, very dear and 
rick, Fut in a six gallon kettle about a quart of 
syrup and plum juice, in the proportion of two mea^ 
Bures of syrup to one of juice — in this the taste and 
judgment of the person miaking must be used, to de- 
termine the proportion. Have a clear charcoal fire 
in the furnace, on which place the kettle ; allow the 
mixture to boil briskly for about fifteen minutes-'-the 
best guide in this is a little experience. The great 
secret in making jelly, to have it perfectly clear and 
firm, is to boil a smiul quantity at a time, so that it 
may be done quickly, if boiled lon^, as must be the 
case when the quantity is great, the color must darken. 

The plum here spoken of is a native of the South ; 
and not, I presume, peculiar to this part of it; al- 
though I have never/;in all my peregrinations, seen 
it elsewhere. The fruit has a singular dark red 
color, with a whifish bloom ; laiger than the dam- 
son; flesh coarse-grained^ firm even to hardness, and 
excessively sour ; skin tou^h and astrin^nt ; ripens 
in August; some trees retaining their fruit until after 
frost The tree is of vigorous growth, and makes an 
excellent stock for working other sorts on. It is 
most commonly found in ola pastures. I presume it 
is allied to Kenrick*s Canada plum, though not at all 
to any of our delicious varieties of the Chickasaw 
plum. 

Ptum Marmalade. — ^Take the plums from which 
the juice has dripped for makine jelly, and add them 
to a syrup, made as before, in the proportion of one 
part of sugar' to two of plums. Boil an hour, until 
the syrup and pulp become one stifiish mass ; then 
strain through a colander. Put the strsdned pulp 
again in the kettle, and boii until thoroughly done, 
stirring with a paddle all the while, and you will 
have a fine marmalade. The residue, left in the co- 
lander, is spread on shallow dishes and dried in the 
sun, then packed away in jars for making tarts. 

Inglendet Adams Co,, Miss.^ Jan. 17, 1845. 

PassxRvnTO Fresh Meat. — ^We gave a very 
good article on this subject in our last, and now add 
another. But, first, animals should be properly 
butchered, or it is of no use to attempt to keep the 
meat. They must fast at least one day in the winter, 
and double that time in the summer, before being; 
killed ; for when not tolerably clear of food the flesh 
will almost immediately spoil in hot weather. As 
aoon as the meat comes into the house let it be care- 
fully examined and wiped, and if it has been blown 
by flies, that part must be cut olT and thrown away. 
It should dien be kept covered with a cloth, first 
scattering a mixtuze ot salt with pepper, or ginger, or 
mustanl, or any spices over it inunical to the fly. 
Now put it into the ice-house, the well, in the 
cellar, or a wire sieve, hung up in as cool, dry, and 
windy a place as can be found. Pieces of charcoal, 
or a complete envelope of it, is a very good method to 
l^eserve fresh meat 

* £coNoiacAL Mode or Cutting Cauloxoweas. — 
Instead of cutting off the whole head of a cauliflower, 
leave a part on, of the size of a gooseberry, and all 
the leaves : second, and even third heads will be 
formed, and thus they may be eaten for two or thj«e 
months ; when, at present, by cutting the head com- 
{detely o£ the bed of cauliflowers are gone in two 
or ttbne weeks. 
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Another Great Ego Latino Story. — ^Yon will 
see, boys, that we are now setting on very swim^ 
mingly, as the Polar Bear said, when he mounted a 
huge floating iceberg to breakfast on a seal he had 
just entrapped with his huge daws ; for what be- 
tween tm and poultry, and other important matters 
monthlsrdiscussed in your department of the Agricul- 
turist, we doubt whether there is sq improving a set 
of boys in the country, as those who regulany con 
our journal ; and if some of them doa*t turn out Gov- 
ernors and Presidents one of these days, and give 
credit to these pages for a part of their greatness, 
then all is, we shall be most ^gregiously mistoken 
Now for Uie egg story. 

Bahway^ N. J,, April 19, 1845. 

For the benefit of the Boys' Department, I herewith 
send you a copy of my poultry account for 1844, as 
a match (and rather more) to that of my friend Car- 
penter's of Poughkeepsie, which appwed in your 
February number. I give it as it stands on my book. 
The form may be of service to some of your young 
readers. I would say, that there is no estimate or 
guess about it ; all the details are matters of actual 
measurement and daily record. 

Cr. 

3063 Eggs used or sold, at 1 c. 930.63 

26 Turkeys, ditto, 216 lbs. at 8 c. i7J28 

20 Chickenfl, ditto, at 25 and 31 e. 6.06 

4 Geese, ditto, 51 lbs., at 5 c. 2JS5 

10 Ibe. do. Feathers, at 75 c. 7.50 

$64.08 

Add valuation, Dec. 31, 1844^ viz.>- 

44 Hens and 6 Cocks, at 25 c. 012.50 

6 Turkeys, at 62|c. 3.75 

4 Geese, at 62ft c. 2.50 

18.75 

082.77 
Dr. 

Valuation, Jan. 1, 1844, viz. :-^ 

28 Hens and 3 Cocks, at 25 c. 07.75 

16 Turkeys, at 62ft c 10.00 

1 Pair Geese purchased, 1.75 

35ft Busheb Com consumed, at 50c.- 17.75 

37.95 

Prefit» 04&52 
The Manwe. — ^Respecting the value of this last 
item, I intend trying some comparative ezperiraents 
during the present summer, the results of which wil! 
be at your service. I should state in my aoeonat 
that 3 hens were killed by accident early in Ihe 
spring. The hens have comfortable quailers witb 
corn and water always by them. L. 

Be Kim) TO THE Birds. — ^It has been ascertaiaed 
that a pair of little qsarrows, with yomng to maintam, 
will destroy 3,360 caterpillvs per week. We bav« 
no doubt that the birds of eveir country town destroj 
tons of insects, which, if left to grow to maturity, 
would devour all our grain, roots, and gnus cropa, 
and ultimately make a famine in the land. Consider, 
then, Uiat birds are amon^ your best friends, and thai 
they should be cherished and protected, instead off 
stoned, shot at, and toimentad in vahoos waysL 
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FOREIGN AOmCULTURAL NEWS, 

67 the arrival of the steam-packet Britannia, we 
have oar European journals to the 4th of M»y. 

Markets.— v^</^ neglected and consumption fall- 
ing off. Cotton has advanced | to id. per lb., and a 
large business was done in it. It is considered, how- 
ever, a mere speculative movement, in consequence 
of the Oregon question, and that prices will recede 
again. Stock on band 880,000 bales, against 656,000 
same time last year. Flour was depressed and as 
dull as ever. In American Piovisions laige transac- 
tions were daily taking place. Beef and Bfrk have 
both advanced. Chcue and Lard bnsk, and a limited 
supply on hand. JEMter las declined. Flax was 
rising. ISdit Uttle inquiry. TaUaw the same. Stedit 
had uUea. Tbbaceo uncbanged. Turjmitim a small 
advance. 

Mmey was more in demand, though unaccompanied 
by any advance in the rate of interest 

jSmerican Stocks, no tranaactions, on account of the 
Oregon war bubble, which deserves to be laughed at 
by every sensible man on both sides of the water. 



graph. *' Intelligent farmers must strive to give to the 
soil the manuring substances in such a state, as to 
render possible their acting favorably on the plants 
during the whole time of their growth. Art must find 
out the means ofreducin|[the solubility of the manur* 
ing substances to a certain limit ; in a word, of bring- 
ing them into the same state, in which they exist in a 
most fertile virgin soil, and in which they can be best 
assimilated by the plants. The whole attention of 
chemisU should be directed to the attainment of this 
end. I am myself occupied with a series of experi- 
ments which lead me to hope, that this problem can 
and will be solved. If it sueceed, as I have no doubt 
it will, in combining the efficacious elements of ma- 
nure in such a way as that they will not be washed 
away— their ei&cacy will be doubled; if in this man- 
ner the injurious consequences of the present system 
of draining be removed, agriculture will be based upon 
as certain principles as well-artanged manufactories. 
Manufactories of manure will be established, in which 
the farmer can obtain the most efficacious manure for 
all varieties of soils and plants. Then no artificial 



Bunnns QentraUu veiy good. [ manure will be sold, whose exact amount of efiica- 

The Wiathtr had changed from very dry to show- cious elements is not known, and this amount will be 

ery, and was hl^^ly favoiable to the spring crops the scale for determining its value. In the application 

wnen the Britannia sailed. of such rationally compounded manures, the good-will 

Prince Albert is expected co ky the foundation- of the farmers must help to brine them to perfection, 

stone of the agricultural College at Cirencester. If* then, by the united enbrts of the manu&cturer and 

Eoctraordinary Large Sheep. — The Exeter Flyinff the farmer the best proportions are ascertained, a new 

Post says, on Thursday last, in the presence of sevetal era will arrive in practical farming. Instead of the 
persons, the living weight of Mr. Tnos. Eingdon's ex- 



traordinary wether sheep, Goliath, of the New Devon 
Inwed, was taken at Chapel St Martin, Thorverton, 
when it weighed 405 lbs I It is a beauttftit sheep [we 
doubt it ; all animals of so large a size are universally 
coarse|, and suipasses in size even those of last year, 
the living weight of the heaviest of which was 392 
lbs. I This sheep has excited much attention with 
the a^cultural public in this nei^borhood. 

On the Dee of Soap 8ud$ as a Maimre, — About twelve 
months ago I had at my command a tank that received 
nothing but the suds that came from the laundry : I 
thought I would try its* efl^cts. The first thing I 
tried it on was hyacinths in pots, and the result was 
most astonishing. I tried some of Potter's liquid guano 
at the same time, as an experiment, but found the 
suds most beneficial. Many persons who saw the 
hyacinths, said they never saw finer. I used it alter- 
nately with pure water. I also tried it with straw- 
berries that were forcing, and though the plants were 
previously very bad ones, the result was very satisfiic- 
tory. French beans in pots were also a great deal 
improved by its use, and I think if it were extensively 
employed it would be found very beneficial to- a great 
many plants. It must be remembered that it was not 
used fVesh from the wash-house, but was allowed to 
run into the tank, which was always nearly full ; by 
tills means it may be used without the least injn|7 to 
any growing plant requiring such stimulus.— Imitcrf 
Oardener^ AwnaL 

J^riemlttirtU Congress in Bvit.— An agricultural con- 
gress, after the ftshion of the scientific associations, 
which meet yearly in England, and in various king- 
doms of the continent, is to assemble in Paris, for the 
first time, on the 8th of May, under the presidence of 
the Doe Decazes. The meeting is intended to be a 
yearly one. 'Hie present session will .last ibr six 
weeu : and the groNd refersndaire will qpen to the con- 
msa the grand conservatory of the Luxembourg^ — 
JSIew Flarmeri^ JimmaL 

jMificial JlfbnMret.^Proiessor liebig has an excel- 
lent article on this subject in the last number of the 
Agricoltural Magazine. We wish we had room foil 
the whole of it, but can merely give the dosing para- 



' uncertainty of mere empiricism, all the operations of 
agriculture will be carried on with certainty ; and, in- 
stead of waiting the results of our labors wUh aaxiety 
and doubt, our minds will be filled with patience and 
confidence." 

Culture of Calbageshy SHps.'—T^ke healthy sprouts ; 
cut them off close to the stalk of the cabbage jlet them 
lie in a dry, cold place two or three days. The cau- 
terizing of the wounds is much assisted by applying a 
little wood-ashes to them. Plant the cabbages, and 
they require no farther trouble. Valuable sorts may 
thus be preserved unchanged, and a regular succession 
obtained throughout the year. Cablmges, I am told, 
are Improved by having lime-rubbish incorporated with 
the soil in which they are grown. — Gar, thron, 

7^ make a Euoe own her £tmb, — A friend of mine, the 
other day iaray hearing, told a party who was com- 
plaining of his ewes deserting their lambs, that once, 
when such a circumstance oeciirred to him, he tried 
many wajTS to make the dam. take to its oftpring; 
amongst others, by holding the ewe by the head, wh3e 
the lamb attempted to suck;, that one morning, being* 
.so engaged in a bam, a little dog happened to run in; 
he barked vigorously at the strugglers, and frightened 
away the lamb, but the natun^ instinct of affection in 
the mother fi>r its offspring was by the circumstance 
aroused ; she immediateljr Seed herself from restraint, 
and interposed her protectioa by attacking the intruder.. 
Her alarm was suffered to continue for a minute or 
two, when the dog was turned out The seauel Ux 
the anecdote was, that the ewe took to the lamo from 
that time, and that whenever my friend found a simi- 
lar case he always adopted a similar remedy, and in- 
variably found it succeed. — IL 

Manure for Onions. — I have always succeeded in the 
following way, being the surest and most economical i 
Take off about 4 inches of the earth on the surface, 
the length and width of your bed, so that the ground 
under be solid. Spread stable-dung well over, about 
4 inches in thickness, and then cover the same over 
with the earth taken from the surfiue. Sow your 
seeds rough, and jrou are almost sure of an abundant 
crop ; and the land is the best for Parsnips and Cac<%. 
rots the fiyllowiog year.— 16^ 
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Ji Madatwre Eleph(mU,^-^A sow in the possession of 
Mr. William Him, pig-breeder, living at Phoenix Cot- 
tage, on the Tewkesoury road, has farrowed 12 young 
ones. With reference to II of these, there was nothing 
remarkable, but the other was certainl>[ a most extra- 
ordinary /turn «ia<ur»&— the head presenting exactly the 
S»pearance of that of an elephant The lower jaw, 
e trunk, the eyes, the ears all exactly corresponded 
This singular httle animal only lived one hour and 
ten minutes. 

JBm^p-aHoH to dAncrieo.— *It is said that more people 
are preparing to emigrate to Canada and the IJnited 
States this year than ever before known. 

OH Cake regularly fed to calves is found to prevent 
the malignant disease called the black-leg. 

The following items we cut out from the New 
Farmer's Journal : — 

Professor Liebig, the eminent chemist, is said to 
have taken out a patent for a variety of artificial ma- 
nures, suited to all the principal crops which [are 
grown in this country. 

SagacUu of a ibt^.— Last week, a pony, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Cookson, Bottom Boat, near Wakefield, 
navmg lost a shoe, went alone to the farrier's shop, 
got shod, and returned home to his master. 

htferiority of JhUch Cheese. — The reason that Dutch 
cheese is alwavs inferior in flavour, &c., to our Eng- 
lish—has a bad sale— and is at last driven out of the 
market by the American, the flavor and richness of 
which is so superior, that their method of soiling their 
cows in house always, is the main cause of their ill- 
flavored cheese and butter. Cut food given to cows 
never answers so well as the natural pasturing of the 
animal— so I have found, after several years keeping 
C4W8. Soiling cattle for the butchers is one thing, and 
the soiling of cows for their milk is another ; although 
the animal lives and does well, and is quite healthy. 

Dettroying' Worms, — An infusion of the leaves of 
tbe common walnut, when poured upon the ground, 
brings the earth-worm immediately to the surface. 

«tf Oreat Layer, — A small common hen, the property 
of Mr. Grierson, slater, Dunbar, has, from tne com- 
nencement of the laying season last spring till the 
close of the present season, produced the wonderful 
nomber of two hundred and eight eggs. 

A Wonderful Etoe, — A ewe belonging to Mr. William 
France, of Quemmoor, yeaned, when one year old, 
two lambs ; when two years old, three ; when three 
years old, four; when four years old, four; and when 
five years old, four ; making in all 17 lambs in the 
space of four years. But after yeaning this year, both 
fine and her progeny died in one day. — Lancaster Qaz. 

Ley of Soap-boilers as Maamre, — If, in making soap, 
▼egetable ashes, lime and common salt be used, a le^ 
will be obtained containing much chloride of potassi- 
un, some gypsum, sulphate of potash, common salt, 
ftnd 3 to 4 per cent of orownish soap. In some soils, 
and for some crops, it is very good manure ; thus it 
will show itself useful wherever the soil is deficient 
in chlorine and potash, and where plants are grown 
which require tnose substances to a con^derable 
amount The soap-boilers let the ley run off as use- 
less fluid, so that it maybe always had very cheap. It 
is commonly used for tne manuring of meadows over- 
fpQiWTL with moss ; but we must take care not to use 
too much, else it will destroy not only the moss, but 
abo the useful meadow herbs ; in order to avoid which, 
it must be diluted with water, and used in autumn, or 
early in spring. It would be very well to slake burnt 
lime with ley, as it would thereby be dried off. Pro- 
fessor Lampadius has used this mixture to advantajgpe 
ibr the manuring of rye. I manured with ley for barley, 
which was improved thereby strikingly, but the effect 
wu not very visible till the second year. — Far. Jour. 

7b Pteserxs WaU Nails from JUuting.^aeBt them 



quite hot on a fire shovel (they must not be red hot), 
and then drop them into a elazed flower-pot saucer, 
half-filled with train oil Thus prepared, they never 
rust, wiU last for many years, and it is said the efilu- 
vium from the oil keeps insects from the trees. The 
nails should remain some hours in the oiL — Gar. Chrom, 
2b Preserve the Bark of Trees.—The following is a 
composition to preserve the baric of trees from being 
injured by hares and rabbits. Take three quarts of 
conomon train oil, one quart of the best tar fnot coal 
tar), and four ounces of fine powder of rhododendron ; 
mix them well together by the fire, shake it every 
time of using, and use it carefully in the same man- 
ner as paint: no hares or rabbits will injure the trees 
for six months after the application. Tte less quan- 
tity there is put on the tree the better, so that all 
parts within reach are brushed over.— IMtei Grorrf. Jowr. 

Carrot Seed, — In sowing carrot seed, as it is so slow 
in appearing, it has been suggested to mix it with 
mustard seed, which comes up quickly, and enables 
us to hoe and clean the ground between the rows 
without injury to the line of seed. Some sow oats 
with the carrot seed. With all root seed I shall al- 
W9.y9 mix twelve times its bulk of fine charcoal dust, 
as it is proved beyond a doubt it facilitates rapidly its 
growth in dry weather.-^ Oar, Chron, 

Vabte of jSgricuUure and MBomfactures in Great 
Brit<tin. — Mr. Bain, in the Journal of Agriculture, esti- 
mates the agricultural productions of Great Britain, 
at j£600,000,000, and the manufectures at £47,000,000. 
Arguing for the necessity of an enlightened cultivation 
of the soil and an increased production he says : 
" While Rome continued to cultivate her own territo- 
rieSf she continued great and powerful ; and the mo- 
ment she ceased to cultivate, and received com from 
her conquered provinces, she declined. The reason 
was this — abandoning the wealth that supported her 
people she abandoned her people, or she made them 
idle dependants upon others. The possessor of 10,000 
Latian acres mignt, at a few shillings an acre, have a 
sufiicient income /or himsdfandhis herdsmen; but this 
was not equal to the state to the subsistence of 10,000 ae- 
tive cititens: so the cheap com of £|[ypt, proved the ram 
of Rome. On the very same principle, the cheap com 
of the Ukraine, were it our own promnce^ would tend to 
undermine Britain^ and I hope the principle is under- 
stood I wealth and numbers will uways be whera 
there is most steady labor in valuable matters. 

Stode m New South TFofet.— The whole of Poit- 
Phillip district contains a population of 20,000 souls, 
occupying a territory larger than Ireland, for the 
greater part in perfect peace and security. This pop- 
ulation possesses upwards of 1,500,000 sheep, 100,000 
cattle, and about 5,000 horses, which yield an export 
of £300,000 per annum. This may lie consideied as 
the income of the population, givine an average of jC15 
a-rear to every man, woman, and diild.— QMori. Jamm^ 
of Jfgricukwre, 

Nitrate of Xipiwv^This is the most soluble salt 
known at 60o, one part of water dissolves four parts 
of this salt It would form, I have no doubt, a valu- 
able manure, especially for grass-lands, and might 
be prepared from our ordinary manure^— ^. 

JSgneuHnre and the Inerease of the Human Sptekt, — It 
is easy to see how close the connection jis between 
agriculture and the multiplication of the hunaan 
species. Cultivation has no other object than the 
production of a maximum of valuable substanees in 
the smallest possible space.^Ltc6^. 

Sweet Cider for Feoer.-^Dt. Brown says, in the Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, that he found sweet cider, in 
a state of fermentation, of great benefit to himself and 
wife when violently attacked with fever. In health, 
he asserts, that unfermented cider was disagreeable to 
him, and he had drank none since a child. 
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iSlf<^ jSgricuiUural JrticltM Shipped from Citicmnati.-^ 

A statement of the shipments southward from Cincin* 

nati, of eight staple articles, durine the year ending 

31st Octol^rt 1844, compared with the receipts at New 

Orleans, of the same articles, during the year ending 

31st August) 1844, and their value. 

Bacalpts at Shipments from 

N. Qrieans. Cincinnati. 

Pork^lirb 484,460 900,040 

Beef«brla 493B 90,90S 

Bacon, hhds. and tes. 40,305 S3,t54 

Lard, ken V76.160 360,535 

Flour, brli 502,507 185,033 

<^heeae,lbs. 9,964,940 006,946 

Butter,* kega 20,831 16,566 

WhUky.tels 86,047 94,931 



Total. 

$1,358,760 

085,735 

811,181 

94,464 
749,533 
706,733 

06,600 

66^264 






•4479,960 

Of these eight leading articles of western produce, 
it would teem that Cincinnati alone shins more than 
one half of the entire receipts at New Orleans, leaving 
to the several ports above this on the Ohio river, to 
Madison, Louisville, and the other ports below this, to 
the rich valleys of the Wabash and the Illinois, to St. 
Louis and all the other ports on the Mississippi river, 
to supply the balance. — Cin, Gazette^ 

New thttan Gin, — A few days ago we saw Mr. She- 
iard*s new patent cotton gin in fuU operation, and we 
can assure those who have not seen it, that it ^[reatly 
improves the quality of the cotton ginned, and is alto- 
getner a beautiful piece of machinery. It is very sim- 
ple in construction and easily kept in order. The saws 
are nearly like those of the ordinary gin, save a slight 
difference in the cutting of the teeth. The ribs are 
circular and revolve witn the saws ; behind the ribs is 
a cylindrical brush, revolving against the saws, which 
takes out motes, trash and dirt ; still further behind, and 
a little below, is a similar brush, which takes off ihe 
cotton from the saws and carries it behind a gate, 
"which entirely removes the remainder of the trash, 
dirt, &c. Still further back is a brush with wings, 
which blows the cotton through a flue with a tin bot- 
tom, perforated with oblong holes similar to those of 
a tin lantern, through which, should there be any re- 
maining trash or dirt, the whole will pass. This flue 
has one advantage overall others— ^it never chokes up, 
and consequently does not require delay of time in 
clearing it 

The whole is carried by two hands, and works most 
admirably. A fifty saw gin, the size of that Mr. She- 
rard now has in operation, will gin four bales per day. 
We would remark, that the improvement may be at- 
tached, at small expense, to the ordinary gin ; and fur- 
ther, Mr. Sherard^s new gin will cost but a trifle, if any 
more, than those now in use. — Sumpter County Whijg, 
To Destroy CtU Wbnrw.— Mr. Kuffin, of Virginia, 
says these may be destroyed by continued tillage and 
a naked, open soil. 

Th Make Wood heombustibU. — Take a quantity of 
water proportioned to the surface of wood you may 
wish to cover, and add to it as much potash as can be 
dissolved therein. When the water will dissolve no 
more potash, stir into the solution first, a quantity of 
flour paste of the consistency of common painter's 
size ; second, a sufficiency of pure clay to render it of 
the consistency of cream. 

When the clay is well mixed, apply the preparation, 
na before directed, to the wood ; it will secure it from 
the action of both fire and rain. In a most violent fire, 
-wood thus saturated may be carbonated but will never 
blaze. 

If desirable, a most agreeable color can be given to 
the preparation by adding a small quantity of red or 
ytUffw odaxe^^Bufalo Cbm.Jidverti8er, 



Fire Blight.-^Mr, Bartlett, in the New England 
Farmer, maintains that this disease arises from in- 
tense cold. In 1810 the effect was to freeze the sap 
between the bark and Wood, and in many instances 
it caused the bodies of the trees to split (from the ex- 
pansion of the frozen sap) from the ground to the 
limbs. The destruction of the peach and plum trees 
throughout this section of the country, was eeneral 
and total. The next spring, most of the apple trees 
that suffered, leaved and blossomed as usuu, but the 
small apples and leaves mostly shed off during the 
summer : many trees, however, blossomed a second 
time, and to some superstitious persons it caused much 
alarm : they thought it the " forerunner of a bad sea- 
son,'*— and so it proved ; for a large portion of the trees, 
in many orchards, never put out any leaves after that 
season. My fiither had an orchard, the trees of 30 
or 35 years^ growth, upon a good, deep, loamy, and 
rather moist soil : every tree— perhaps 35 or 40 — ^per- 
ished : but he haa others on a poorer and more gravelly 
soil, with a northern exposure, that suffered but little. 
This was generally the case through this section of 
the country. 

Such peculiar seasons as 1810, and 1831, in New 
England, and 1843, in the several States named by Mr. 
Beecher, may occasionally occur : when they do, the 
safest way will be to saw off all small trees below 
where they have turned dark-colored beneath the bark, 
for if left with the tops on, the roots being uninjured, 
the sap will rise into the tree as freely as though the 
top was uninjured ; but the rupturing and disarrange- 
ment of the sap vessels in the bark, and between the 
bark and wood, prevents the elaboration of the sap 
that takes place in the healthy tree. Repletion, fer- 
mentation, and acidity ensue, tne whole tree becomes, 
if the freezing has been very severe, diseased to the 
very extremities of the roots, and the death of the 
tree is sure to follow. But if the body of the tree is 
sawed off in a healthy part, near the surface of the 
ground, before there is much circulation of the sap 
upward, there will be healthy sprouts from the stump, 
which may soon restore a nursery to its foraier value ; 
and to guard against such a contingency, or peculiar 
season, I think it would be well for nurserymen to bud 
their fruit trees while small, as near the sur&ce as 
possible. It mieht, in such seasons as above alluded 
to, save the trouble and expense of re-budding. 

Vahu of Ooal-duit for Strawberries. — Dr. C. Dean, of 
South Plympton, writes us that he set out 24 of Ho- 
vey's seealiRg strawberries on the 19th of November 
last— that several of them produced fruit last summer , 
that be put coal dust about some of them, and these 
were the ones that bore fruit ; the othen bore none. 
— Mbl.m. Houmwau 

jSmomU of Cbm Fhdder per Acrej^VJe notice in a re- 
port of Mr. Leak to the Pedee Agricultural Society of 
S. C, that an acre of com when fint cut for foclder, 
weighed 1^,816 lbs. — over 70 tons; and that when 
thoroughly cured for forage, the same weighed 27,297 
lbs.— over 10 tons. It was thought the dried forage 
would have been something more had not the com 
been cut too early. 

Improved Cane Cutteti — We were shown yesterday a 
cane cutter, the invention of F. G. Henderson, Esq., of 
this parish. It is much more simple than Mr. Bryan's, 
and possesses an advantage that renders the latter one 
useless on uneven fields, that of raising or lowering 
the knives according to the level of the field. It is 
moved on wheels instead of a sled, like Mr. Bryan's, 
and can be easiljr moved hy one horse or mule and a 
driver. In fact, in our opinion, there can be no doubt 
that this new invention will answer the desired object 
of saving a vast deal of labor and expense to the sugar 
planter. We shall notice it more at length OA a futum 
iKt9Mim.^BQtonBougt Gag, 
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The Western Reserve Magazine of Agri- 
culture AND Horticulture. Edited by F. R. 
Elliott Published by M. C. Younglove, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Price tl a year. — This is a new peri- 
odical of 24 pa^es octavo, neatly got up and illus- 
trated. The articles in this first number are mostly 
on Horticulture, and are written with care and 
ability. We see that Dr. Kirtland is a principal 
contributor. There are few in the United States 
who have devoted more attention to fruits than he 
has, and none more capable of writing upon this 
growingly interesting subject. We wish this Maga- 
zine all possible success; but as to its desire to ex- 
change, we shall not comply with it so long as it 
extracts from the Agriculturist without credit It has 
taken four little articles in this first number from our 
fi>reign news department, without naming the source 
from whence derived; thus making them appear 
like editorials in its own pages. 

Library of Choice Reading. — CJnder this title, 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway, are getting out a se- 
ries of pocket volumes (price 37^ to 50 cents each), 
which oemand attention. These are reprints from the 
best works in their class recently publisned in Europe. 
The works are handsomel]^ got up, and are printed in 
a type that one can read with comfort, forming a per- 
fect contrast to the vile printing that recently flooded 
the land, under the title of cheap literature, and which 
is now generally thrown aside as so much waste 
paper. We heartily commend the enterprise of Messrs. 
Wiley & Putnam to public &vor. 

The Farmer's and Emigrant's Hand Book: 
being a Full and Complete Guide for the Farmer ana 
Emigrant Comprising the Clearing of Forest and 
Prairie Land, Oanlening, Fanning generally, Farriery, 
Cookery, and the Prevention and Cure of Diseases. 
By Josiah T. MorehalL pp. 492. Price $1. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 200 Broadway. — The above is a pretty 
ambitious title, nevertheless the book will be found 
highly useful, tnough not in as enlarged a sense as 
the author would lead us to infer. It is almost en- 
tirely a compilation from the agricultural periodicals 
of the day. and is designed more particularly for the 
emigrant thui the fanner. It is neatly got up, and 
handsomely embellished. 

Evert Man bis own Farrier: Containing the 
Causes, Symptoms, and most approved Methods of 
Cure of the Diseases of the Horse. By Francis Cla- 
ter and his son John Clajrer. With Notes and Addi- 
tions, by J. S. Skinner. Xes & Blanchard. Philadel- 
phia. — This work has passed through twenty-eight 
editions in England, and is now given, for the first time 
we believe, to the American public. It is a useful 
work, and ought to be in the possession of all who 
keep horses. The few notes Mr. Skinner has added 
are judicious ; but we wish he had gone further, and 
simplified some of the recipes, and made them easier 
to be understood by the farmer and groom. 

Narrative op the United States' Exploring 
Expedition ; durinir the Years 1838, '39, *40, '41 and 
'42. By Charles Wakes, U. S. N., Commander of the 
Expedition. In Five Volumes octavo, of about ASO 
pages each. Blustrated with 300 handsome wood 
cuts and Maps. Price 910. Lea & Blanchard, Phila- 
delphia.— Few things have tended more to ennoble us 
as a nation^than the sending out this Exploring Ex- 
pedition. The discovery of a new continent in the 
southern polar regions is one of the brilliant results 
of it, and tne accumulation of a vast fund of scientific 
and geographical knowledge. Agriculture, we are 
glad to see, was not foreotten by the accomplished 
commander, as we intend to show our readers here* 
alter by various interesting extracts from the work 
under notice. The narrative is pleasingly written. 
Mid abounds with hazardous adventures, scientific 



details, and racy descriptions of savage nations and 
scenery. We have had a few hours' leisure only as 
yet to turn over the pages of the Expedition, and can- 
not at present speax of it more pai-ticularly. The 
work is an honor to the countr}', and highly deserving 
a perusal. 

Messrs. Lea& Blanchard have also for sale the beau- 
tiful edition in Imperial octavo, five volumes and an At- 
las, containing 64 large and highly finished line engrav- 
ings, embracing scenery, portraits, inanners, customs, 
&c.— forty-seven exquisite steel vignettes worked 
among the letter-press ; about two hundred and fifty- 
finely executed wood-cut illustrations ; fourteen lai^ 
and small maps and charts, and nearlv 2,600 pages of 
letter-press. Price $25. Also, still on hand— a 
few copies of the edition in imperial quaito, like 
those printed for distribution by order of Congress. 
Price S60. 

London Quarterly Review ybr JUorrA. — For- 
eign Quarterly & Edinburgh Reviews hr 
ApriL — We avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded 
by the recent re-issue of these well-known periodicals, 
to draw the attention of our readers more parUcukuiy 
to the valuable nature of Messrs. Scott & Co.'s repub- 
lications. Independentlv of the excellent articles upoi 
agricultural suojects wnich they frequently contaia, 
they are peculiarly adapted to meet the requirements 
of our country friends. We are bv no means inclined 
to concede that the farm^er should be so completely 
engrossed by his occupation as to sever all conneclioa 
from the world of letters ; yet we are bound to admit 
tiiat his labors are so incessant as to allow but little 
time for relaxation and mental improvement Now 
here is the verv thins that he wants — the reviews and 
magazines published in this series will keep him in- 
formed of the proves of literature, science and art ; 
there is no formahty, no repulsiveness in the style in 
which the subjects are handled : and indeed the aiti- 
cles frequently embody a more lucid and popular view 
of the matter in hand than the books wnick they 
ostensibly review. In fiict they give a summary bat 
comprehensive account of the present state of luiow- 
led^ in all the varied departments of human inquiiy. 
Instruction and amusement are so happily blended, 
that the mind will be cheered and giatined, while the 
bodily fiitigue is forgotten. We are convinced that 
our country readers will find these excellent periodi- 
cals second to none^-our own of course excepted— 
either for quality of matter or cheapness. The Re- 
views and Blackwood's Magazine, which constitute 
the series, supply 4000 pages of reading matter in the 
course of a year, and are fiimished at the trifling cost 
of $10 per year. Of course any can be had separately. 
Agricultural Agenoy at the South. — N. G. 
North, Esq., senior editor of the South Westen 
Farmer, proposes himself as an Agricultural Agent 
for both sections of the United States. Hit residence 
is Raymond, Miss. He will make an extensive tour 
this summer in the south, and then find his way north 
the last of August, to attend our State and other agri- 
cultural shows at Utica and elsewhere. His object 
will be to examine stock, implements, seeds, nurseries, 
&C., &e. It will ^ve us pleasure to be the medium of 
any communications from our friends to Mr. North. 
He and Dr. M. W. Philips, his associate in die con- 
duct of the S. W. Farmer, have been appointed special 
agents of the American Aigriculturist 

Colman's European Agricultural Survey. 
— We gave the contents of Part Third in our last 
number, since which it has been issued from the press. 
The penisal has fulfilled our anticipations, and so fu 
as regards practical matter, we think it the best of the 
series yet published. We were particularly interested 
bv his account of the Agricultural Schools in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
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JSem fiork State ^griaiUitral Sonets^ 

Cbttb Show md Fair for 1846, tohthdd at CNco, Sspt, 

16, 17, trnd 18. 

PRKMIUM LI8T FOB 184S. 

ON FARMS. 

Fortlw iMst eultlTftled ikni, of not Imi thmnSOaeraBieidiislTs 
of woodland, ngard boliif had to tho aUBtity of jwodme, the 
oianner and expense of eoltlTatlon, and the aetual ptoflts : 

Ant Pimnliuo, $50|8eeonddo $30 

Thliddo •» 

The penone maUnf appUcatfoni ftv th«e ptemlimit imift nh- 
■lit written anawen to aieilBi of qaeetk»i which wUl henaller 
bepnhltehed. 



ON RBflATS. 

For the leitwie a of awa yi on the tmpoittiMie of leleBtlfle 
knowledie In piONentlBf fOfeoeMAiIly the ordinary poiratti 

of Afiknltue, • • 9100 

Fbr the beet A^tonltuml Text Rook fiir Behooli, 100 

For the beet Teit Rook on Hortlomtai*, flo 

For the beet eeiay on Sobeott Pkmfhlnf, with the Mealii of 

actual experlBienli In the Bcale of New York, 90 

For the beet eeeaj on Oralnlnf, with detelle of the leenlte 
of actual experunente, ehonnng the expenie and wppoeed 

ne of the hud, 10 

»y on Iirlfation, • 10 

my on the Cnltnfe and Mannfbctnre of Bilk, 90 
■ay on the prevalent Dtoe a e e to POtatoee,. . . 90 



For the best 
For the beet 
Ftethebesi 



CATTLE. 

CLAflS L^DosBAve. 
Rest Rail, over 3 ywrs old, flA I Seeondbest, RIO 

Third best, Dlplooia. 
Rest Roll, 9 yean old, 910 | Second beet,. ...ColBiaa'sTinir. 

Third best. Diploma. 
Reetyeariing tmlL ••• $10 I Second best,... C«ilnaa*t Tour. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Rest hnll enU;..OolniaB*sToar. I Second best, Diploma. 

Rest cow, over S yean old, 915 1 Second best, $10 

Third best, Diploma. 
Reet kellte, 8 yeanold,. ... 910 1 Second best,. . .Golmaa's Tour. 

Third best, Diploma. 
Reet yeaiUns hcUbr, 910 | Second beet,. . .Golmaa's T^nv. 

Third bset, Diploma. 
BeethellbroaU;Ool]Hui*eTcw. I Second best, Diploma. 

CLASS IL— HiEiroBOf. 



Rest hull, oiver S yean eld, 915 

Second beet, 10 

Rest ball, between 1 and 9 

yearsold, 10 

'- Diploma. 



Rest cow,.... 915 

Secondbest, 10 

Rest hollbr, b e twe en 1 and 

3 yean old, 10 

Seoondbest, Diploma. 



CLASS IIL— DsTom: 



Reet hall. 3 yeanold, 915 

Second best, 10 

Reet ball, between 1 and 3 

old ••• 10 

Diploma. 



Rest cow, 915 

Secondbeet, 10 

Rest heifer, between 1 and 

3 yean old, 10 

Secondbeet, 



CLASS IV.— ATRBBniBS. 



Reit ball ov«r 3 yean old, . 



Reet cow, fU 

Secondbest, 10 

Rest heiibr, between 1 and 

Syeanold, 10 

Seoondbest JXploooa. 

OLAM Vv--CEoesBS or Natits Aim IimoTW. 



Rest boll, between 1 and 3 



915 
10 

10 



Reet cow, over 3 yean old, 915 

Secondbeet, W 

ThM best, .Tol.Tnas. 



Rest helibr, 9 yean eld,. .. . 915 

Second best, 10 

Third best, voLTnun. 



Rest cow. 
Second iM 
Third beet, 



CLASS VI.— NATivn Cattlb. 
3 yean old, 915 | Rest heifer, Sjyean old,. . . .915 

19 Secondbeet, 10 

vol. Trans. iThixdbest, vol.Iiaas. 



WORKINO OXEN. 



Rest 10 yoke of oxen ftom 

any one town 990 

Second best, 10 

Third best, Colman's Toar. 



Beet team of 90 yoke ftom 

anyone eoonty, |85 

Second best, 15 

Best yoke of oxen, 15 

Second beet, 10 

Third beet,... vol.Tiaas. 

In awncdlnf the ikemlmns on working ona, the stogie teams 
will be sablect to a trial on a loaded cart or wagon, nnder the 
dliectlctt of the committee ; and particolar nference will be had 
to the Bsntchiag, training and doclUty of the f"»"**i«, as well as 
tbeir 



ReetyoiU)* 
8estyoke,< 



THREE YEAR OLD STEERS. 

915 I Seoondbest,... 

Third best, Diploma. 



•10 



TWO^fBAR OLD STEER& 

910 1 Second best,... Colman*s Tour 

Third best, voL Trans. 



Rest yoke,. 



YEARUNG STEER& 

9fl I Second best,. 

Third best, VOL Tkaas. 



.Golfflaa*s Tour. 



FAT CATTLE. 

Rest pair fttonn, 915 | Second best, 910 

Third best, Colmaa*s Tonr. 

Reetox,oow,orheiftr,.... 910 | Secondbeet, $5 

Third best, voL Trans. 
A ikt OS taking a preminm as one of a pair, cannot compete 
singly Ibr another premlom. 

HORSES 



Rest slaUkn, 4 yean old,. . 990 

Seoondbest, 10 

Third best, vol. nans. 

Fbfuith best, Diploma. 

Rest stsllioa, 3 yeen old,. . 915 

Seoondbest, 10 

Third best, Diploma. 

Rest pair matched horses,.. 10 
Second best, Sv6ls.Tkans. 



Third best, Diploma. 

Rest gelding hone, $10 

Secomi best, vol. Tkaas 

Rest breeding man, 990 

Secuadbest, 10 

Third best, i.JMploma. 

Re8tniani,3 yeanold,.... 910 

Second best, voL Trans. 

Third best, Diploma. 



The varte^ of horMs which possesses siie, strength and en- 
dwanoe for ield labor, comhinea with that action which qoall- 
lies them for the carriage or saddle—to short, the ** hone of all 
work "—is probably the most profitable class which oar farmen 
can now engsge in rearing ; and to snch, therefore, will the pre- 
ference of the society be given. Horws taking prsmioms to pairs, 
cannot oompete singly ibr the premium for gelcUngs. 

SHEEP. 
CLASS I.— Long Woolbd. 



Rest back, RIO 

Second best,. • .Colman*s Tov. 
TUrd best, Diploma. 



Rest back, 910 

Second best,. . .Colman*s Toor. 
Third best, Diploma. 



Rest pen 5 lambs, 95. 
CLASS IL— MxnnLB Woolsd. 



Rest Ave ewes, 910 

Second best,. . .Colman*s Tour. 
Third best, Dlplooia. 



Rest five ewes, 910 

Second best,. . .Colmaa*8 Tonr. 
Third best, JMploma. 



Rest pen 5 lambs, 95. 

CLASS niv— Mbuhos aito msiB Gra]>bs. 

Rest back 910 1 Rest five ewes, 910 

Second best,. . .Colman*s Toar. | Second best,. . .Colmaa*s Tour. 

Third beet, Diploma. | Third best, Diploma. 

Reet pen 5 lambs, 95. 

CLASS rV^— Saxoks Ann rasim Oeadxs. 

Rest bock, 910 [Rest five ewes, flO 

Second best, .... Celmaa's Tour. Second best, . . . Golman*s Toar. 

Third best, Diploma. Third best, Diploma. 

Rest pen 5 limbs, 95^ 

dam L is designed to todnde the Leleesten, Uncolne, Cots- 
welds, and all the varieties of sheep which Aimlsh the quality of 
wool suitable for comblngw— Class n. includes the South-Down, 
Norfolk, DorMt, Native, Itc^^lasses IIL and IV., all those gene- 
rally denomtoaled Bieilnos and Saxons, whether of pan or mixed 

Uoo^ 

CLASS V.r-FAT Shxiy. 

Reet, 910 I Second beet,... Cotoia&*s Tour. 

Third best, vol. Ttams. 

Applicants fbr the premiums on fkt cattle and sheep^ most Av- 
nlsh statements of the manner of ibedtog the aainiai% and the 
kind, qaantlty, and cost of the ibod. 

SWINE. 



Rest boer, over 10 mooths,. .910 
Second best,. . .Colman's Tour. 
Third best,. Diploma. 



Rest sow, 910 

Second best,. . . .Colman*s Tour. 
Third best, Diploma. 



Rest lot of pigs under 10 months,not less than 4 in No., Col. Tour. 

Second best. Diploma. 

In awarfflng premiums on hogs, referanoe will be had not mere- 
ly to slxe or present condition, but to that proportion between bone 
and meat which promisee the greateet value nom the least amooat 
of ibed. 



POULTRY. 



For the best lot of DwUng 
fcwis, not lem than 3, one 
cock and two hens, 

For the best lot of black Po- 
land, not less than 3, 

For the best lot of huye 
ibwis,B0llMi thaa3^. •• 



3 



For the best pair of ducks,.. 98 
•* " " toifeeys,. 3 
t* u u gaeee,... 3 

For the best and arsatest va- 
riety of fowls, by any one 
iBdlvidaal, M 
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NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOClBTT— PBEMIUM8. 



VEGETABLES. 



For 6 host stalks celery ^ 

3 best heads caalitlower,. . . 2 

3 best hca/l t broccoli, 2 

13 best white table tnrncps, 1 

12 bejtt orruts, 1 

13 best table beets, 1 

12 best ptirsneps, 1 

12 b?.st onions, 1 

3 best heads of cabbage, .... I 

12 best tomatoes,-..- 1 



3 beat purple egg plants, .... $1 

Best half peck Lima beans, 1 

' Windsor " 1 

Best bunch double parsley, . . 1 

3 bu.it sqn;i.'<liaH, 1 

Largest pumpkin 1 

12 best cnn hcoU corn, 1 

Best half peck table potatoes, 3 

Second best •* " 1 

Best variety seedling ** 5 



Oiscrotinnary premiums will ba awarded oa choice garden pro- 
ducts nol enuincraicd above. 



FARM IMPLEMENTS. 



Best plow, 915 

Second best, Silver Medal. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Bestsubtoli plow, $IU 

Best farm wagon, 10 

Second host, vol. Tmns. 

Best half doz. hand rakes,. Dip. 

Best grain cradle $3 

Second best, Diplom i. 

Best half dnz. hay forks,. ..Dip. 
Best harrow,... Colman's Tour. 

Second best, vol. Trans. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best fanning mill. Sliver Medal. 

Second best, vol. Trans. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best improved ox-yuke, Col. T. 

Second best, Diploma. 

Beataxe, $3 

Best fkrm harness, 10 

Best saddle, 5 

Best machine for cutting 
cornstalks, 5 



Be.^i horse power machine, $10 

Best cultivator, Col. Tour. 

Second best, Diploma. 

Best drill barrow,... .Col. Tour. 

Second bott, vol. Trans. 

Best form horse cart, Col. Tour. 
Best ox cajt,. . .Colman's Tour. 

Best horse rake, Col. Tour. 

Second best, vol. Trans. 

Best half doz. grass scythes, D. 

" " cradle " Dip. 

•' " dung forks... Dip. 
Best threshing machine,. • .$10 

Second best, vol. Trans. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best straw cutter, Silver Medul. 

Second best, vol. Trans. 

Third host, Diploma. 

Best clover machine, $10 

Second best, Diploma. 

Boat hoe, ^ 

Best flax and hemp dressing 

machine, 910 



Articles not presenting any new and valuable Improvements, 
win not be entitled to premiUiU«. Implement } and machines muat 
be tested, as £u as possible, in the presence of the committee. 

BUTTER. 
For the best lot made from five cows in 30 saeoesslve days— qtul- 

ity as well as quantity considered— 35 lbs. of the butter to be 

exhibited, •35. 

Second best, .$15 | Third best 910 

M Compliance with the following rules will be strictly required 
of those who compete for these premiums, viz : The cows to be 
fed on pasture, green corn-stalk fodder, or grass cut for the pur- 
pose, only. No gnin, roots, or slops of anv description, to be fed 
daring the trial, nor for 15 days preceding the trial. The cows to 
be owned by the competitors previous to the first day of April, 
1845. The milk drawn from the cows on some one day during 
the trial, to be accurately weighed and measured, and the result 
stated. A sample of at least 25 lbs. of the batter so made to be 
exhibited at the F^ at Utlca, for the inspection of the examin- 
ing committee. The particular breed of the cows to be stated, 
and the method of making and preserving the butter. A certifi- 
cate signed by the owners of the cows, and at least one other 
person who assisted In making the butter, detailing the above par- 
ticulars, will be required. 

The Executive Committee believe that fbw if any premiams 
offered on neat cattle will result in greater benefit to the fanning 
interest, than those on the products of the dairy, providing fixed 
roles, requiring uniformity of feed, be fiUthfnlly enforced. The 
increased list of premiums la offered with the hope it will induce 
extensive competition throughout the State. Let this object bo 
accomplished, and an opinion approximating to accuracy may be 
Ibrmed bv the pnblie which of the several breeds of cows are the 
best for dairy purpose, and ttom those that prove the best, ftirther 
improvement may be made. 



Second best, Silver Medal. 

Third best, da 

Fourth best, do. 

FUthbest, do. 



Best 85 lbs. made in June,. .910 
Second best,. . .Colman^s Tour. 

Third best, voL Trans. 

Best 50 lbs. made at any 

time, 915 

The claimants for nremiiuns must state in writing the'time 
when it was made ,* tne nomber of cows kept on the fiurm ; the 
mode of keeping ; tiie treatment of the cream and milk before 
churning ; the mode of churning, winter and summer ; the me- 
thod of freeing the butter flrom the milk ; the quantity and kind 
of salt used ; whether saltpetre or any other substance have been 
enrployed. 

The batter oflered for pcemlums must be presented in butter 
tube, Jan or firkins. ■■ ■- 

CHEESE.— Not lkbs tban 100 lbs. 
One year old or over. 



Fourth 
FlAh 



do. 



Best, 915 

Second best, Silver Medal. 

Third do. do. 

Less than one year old. 

Best, 915 I Fourth best, 

Second and Third,. .Silver Med. | Fifth best. 



best, Silver Medal. 



do. 



.Silver Medal, 
do. 



In writing the time when It was made ; the number of cows kept! 
whether the choose was mado from one, two, or more mil kings '* 
whether any addition is made of cream ; the qnantiiy and kind 
of salt used ; the quantity of n*nnet used, and the mode of pre- 
paring it ; the mode of pressure and the treatment of cheese after- 
wards. 

MAPLE SUGAB. 

Best 35 lbs «15 | Third best.. . . .Colman*s Tour. 

Second best, 10 | Fourth best, IMplona. 

CORNSTALK SUGAR. 

For the best experiment la the manufacture of sugar ftom corn- 
stalks, from one acre of northern corn cultivated for the purpose, 
so as to prodnce the greatest quantity of sugar, 935. 

The process of manufacture and clarifying must be parttca- 
lariy stated in reference to the maple and cornstalk sugar. 



SILK. 



Best specimen manufkct'd, $15 

Second best, 10 

Third best,.... Colman*s Tour. 

Fourth best, vol. Trans. 

Best pound reeled silk, 910 



Second best,. . .Oolman a Taaj. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Beat half bu. eoeoons, 1845. $10 
Second b0st,.*.C<Amaii*8Tmir. 
Third best, Diploma. 



DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 



Thoee who preseBt ch e a s a lor the premiiuni oflbred, must ftate 



Best woollen blankets, 95— Sec^ 

ond best, 4— Third, 3. 
Best ten yards flannel, S5--Sec- 

ond, 4— Third, S. 
Best JO yards woollen cloth, $5 

—Second, 4— Third, 3. 
Best woollen carpet, 95--Sec- 

ond, 4— Third, 3. 
Best tow cloth, 15 yards, $5— 

Second, diploma. 
Best 10 yards linen, 95— Second, 

4,— Third. 3. 
Best 10 yards linen diaper, 95— 

Second, 4— Third, 3. 
Best hearth rug. $5— Second, 4 

—Third, 3— Fourth, 3— Fifth, 

1— Sixth, diploma. 
Best 10 yards kersey, 93— Sec- 
ond best, 3— Third, 1. 
Best rag carpet, 15 yards, $3— 

Second, 3— Third,!. 



Best doable carpet oov8flet.9( 
—Sec, 3— Third, S— Fourth, 
1. 

Best pair wot^ea knit stock- 
ings, 99— Second, 1— Third, 
diploma. 

Best wove woollen stockines. 
93— Second, 1— Third, diplo- 
ma. 

Best cotton wove stockings, 93 
—Second, 1— Third, diploma 

Best lb. linen sewing thread, 
9^— Second, 1— Third, diplo 
ma. 

Best linen woven stocklnirs, 93 
Second, 1— Third, diploma. 

Best linen knit stockinj(s, 93— 
Second, 1—Thlrd, diploma. 

Best knit cotton stockings, 9£- 
Second, 1— Third, diploma. 



For the 
For 



For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 



FRUITS. 
For the greatest variety of table apples, 95. 

second greatest, 93 | For the third greatest,. . voL TIr. 

the best twelve sorts, not less than three of each, 93. 
Best new seedling apple, $3. 
For the greatest variety of aeiMling apple, 93. 

second greatest, VoL Transartlnai 

greatest variety of whiter pears, ** ** 

best twelve qainces, ** ** 

best twelve peaches, ** •* 

best twenty-four pliuns, 

best six bimches of native gmpes, . • 
best six bunches of foreign grapes,. 



u 



M 



FLOWERa 

F<Hr the greatest variety and quantity. Gold Medal. 

Far the eecond neatest^. . .. .$5 | For the third greatest,.. vi^ T^. 

For the best Floral ornament. Silver Medal. 

For the second best, 93 i For the best seedling Dahlia, 93 

For the third best,, .vol. Trans. | For the second best, 3 

For the best twenty-five varieties of Dahlias, 95. 
For the second best, 93 | For the third best,. .voL Ti 



PLOWING BIATCH. 

Flnt prendimi, 915 I Third premium, 910 

Second do. l3jFourth do. ColDMa*s Toor. 

Fifth, vol. Transactions. 
For boys under 18 years of age. 

Flnt pramiom, 910|Second, • ^ 

Third, vol. Transactions. 
Each competitor will be required to plow one-fourth of aa 
of sward land hi 75 minutes, the fturows not lass tluui 16 im 
wide and 6 deep— i)lowmaii to drive tUs team. 

FIELD CROPS.— At Wimtbr MnitNo. 
Best crop of wheat not less than two acres, 915. 

Second beat, 910 |Third best, 2vols.Tx 

Best two acres spring wheat, 915. 

Second best, 910 i Third best, Svole.Tr 

Best crop of Indian com, not less than two acres, $15. 

Second best, 910 | Third best, SvQls.Tnaa. 

Best crop of barley, not less than two acres, 910. 

Second best, $5 1 Third best, vol.Tkui. 

Best crop of rye, not less than two acres, 910. 

Second best, 95 | Tjilrd best, voLTHds. 

Best crop of oats, not less than two acres, 919. 

Second best, 95 | Third best. vol.Tkaas. 

Best crop of potatoes for tablc^ot less than one afcra, ua 



Second best, < 



.95|Thlnlbesl,. 
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Bast crop ofpotatues, quantity considered, not less than I'acre. $10. 

Second best, 95 | Third best, vol. Trans. 

Best crop of ixigtx beeta, not lew than half an acre, 810. 

Second best, t5 | Third best, vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Mangel Warzei, not less than hilf an acre, 910. 

Second best, S5 ( Third best, vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Rata Baf^, not less than one acre, 810. 

Second best, 85 | Third best, vol.Tnms. 

Best crop of carrots, not less than one acre, f 10. 

Second best, 85 | l*hlrd best, vol. Trans. 

Best crop of peas, not less than one acre, 810. 

Second best, $5 jThlrdbest, vol. Trans. 

Best acre of corn for fodder, 85. 

Best hnlfMie of hops, $3 I Best half acre of tobacco,.... 85 

, u M «• flaz, 5 I Best acre of cabbage, 5 

Best acre of turoom com, 8 5. 
Best aen of clover seed, 810. 

Saoond best,. . . Colmao's Tour. | Third best, vol. Trans. 

Best acre of grass seed, 810. 
Saeondbest,...Colman's Tour. | Third best, Diploma. 

Those who present claims to premiums for Ann crops, must 
state in writing the foUowlnc particulars :— The condition of the 
soil at the commencement of cultivation for the crop ; the pievi- 
oos crop and cnlttvation, and quantity of maaore used upon U ; 
the quantity and kind of manure the present season ; the quan- 
tity and sort of seed used ; the time and manner of sowing, clean- 
laf and harvesting the crop ; the amount of the crop determined 
by actual wei|dit or measurement ; and the expense of cultiva- 
tion. The land shall be measured by some surveyor, who shall 
swear to the cocrectness of his survey, and that it was made with 
a ehaln and compass— and the claimant of the nremlnm, with 
two other persons who assisted in measorlng shall oertiiy under 
oath as to the qnantity produced firom the piece of land mentioned 
In the certificate of the sunreyor^-and a sample of gmln shall be 
pnseated at the annual meetuig. with the oath of the a^iUcaBt 
that that same Is a fitir sample of the whole crop. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wrought Iron Gate with cast iron plUars, 410 

Best iron wheelbarrow, Silver Medal. 

Ornamental east iron vase on pedestal, 8 

Best sample drain tile, Silver Medal. 

Bast quarter of an aero ostor willow, 8 

DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded for snch Implements, prodnefes, Aec, not enn* 
merated, as shall be deemed worthy of notice or encouiagement. 

REGULATIONS. 

The premiums for Essays and Anieultural Impiemonts, will be 
open to citizens of other Slates ; all others will be confined to re- 
sidents of this State, who are members of thte society, or who may 
beeome so by the payment of one dollar on entering their artldes. 

The trial of plows will take place at Utica, on Tuesday, the 
15th day of September. 

No premium will be paid on any animals or articles tdDan away 
before the close of the Show. 

Premiums not claimed within four months after th^ are 
awarded, will be considered as donations to the Society. 

All persons who Intend to exhibit Cattle, Horses, Sheep 'or 
Bwine, should give notlee to Tuonoan 8. Faxon, UUea, or Lu- 
TBsa TccKia,Becording Secretary, Albany, previous to the 10th 
of September, that the necessary arrangements may be made for 
their aecommodatlou— and all animals must be on the ground by 
9 o*clockr A. M., of the 17th September. 

All those who Intend to compete for the preminms on asical- 
tnrallmiAemantB, butter and c h e e s e , sugar, cocoons, sU^Aec, 
should have their specimens on the ground on the 16th, that they 
■aay be deposited In their appropriate places and the rooms suit- 
ably arranged on the day prevloos to the Show. 

AppUcants for premiums are requested to pay partleolar atten- 
tion to the notes attached to the piamlnms on FM Cattle and Fat 
Sbeep, Butter and Cheese, Field Crops, Maple Sugar, Ace. 

The statements required ftom thoee who compete for field crops, 
Hinst be sent to Lvthkb TooKna, Beconllng aeGretaryt Albany, 
]«ev1ous to the 1st of January, 1846, and the pnmiiuns will be 
awarded at the annual meeting of the Society, on the third 
Wednesday of January. 

Competitors for the pranhims on Essays oust forward their 
manuscripts to the Recording Secretary, Albany, previous to the 
1st of January, 1846, free of postage. 

No premium wlU be awarded, unless. In the oplnicm of the 
judges of the class In which it Is oflbred, the animal or article Is 
worthy of such premium. 

Prise animals and Imptoments at the prevlons exhibitions, will 
be allowed to eompete for the prises: but they must receive a 
higher prise, or In a dUArent class, to entitle them to a premium. 
Should the same premium heretofore given them.be awarded, 
they will receive a certificate to that eAct, Instead of thepilae. 

Animals and other articles ofibred for competition, must be la- 
baUed with the names and resldenoe of the owners at fhll length. 

No viewing cinnmittee, with the exception of the committee on 
Discretionary Pnmlnms, shall award aiw dtaeretionary premium, 
without the previous permission of the Executive Board, express- 
ed through the Prssldent 



UJBVIKW OF TIIC MAAKEr. 

PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, MAT 24, 1845. 

ASHES^Pots, perlOOlbs. $3 81 to ^4 00 

Pearls do. 4 12 " 4 8$ 

BALE ROPE, lb. 6 " 

BARK, Quercitron, ton, S3 00 " 9S 00 

BEANS, White, bush. 1 25 " 150 

BEESWAX, Am. YeUow, lb. 28 " 33 

BOLT ROPE, ...do. 12 " 13 

BONES.int»und, bush. 40 « 50 

BRISTLES, American, lb. 25 " 65 

BUTTER, Table, do. 15 " 18 

Shipping, do. 8 " II 

CANDLES, ttk>uld. Tallow, do. " li 

Sperm do. 25 " 38 

Stearine, do. 90 " 35 

CREESE, do. 4 '* 8 

COAL, Anthracite, 2000Ibs. 4 50 *' 5 50 

CORDAGE, American, lb. II " 13 

COTTON do. 5 " 10 

COTTONBAGGIN6,Amer. hemp,.... yard, 14 " 15 

American Flax, do. 16 " 17 

FEATHERS, lb. 96 *' 33 

FLAX, American, do. 64** 7 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bbl. 4 50 " 4 88 

Ftocy, do. 5 00 ** 5 50 

Southern, do. 4 50 " 4^88 

Richmond City BUIls, do. 6 50 " 7 00 

Rye, do. 3 00 <* 3 35 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bush. 1 00 «< 108 

Southern, do. 1 00 '^ 105 

Eye, do. 65*' 66 

Com, Northern, do. 46 " 48 

Southern, rT do. 44 ** 46 

Barley, do. 55 ** 58 

Oats, Northern, do.x 31 ** 33 

Southern, do. 25 '* 28 

OUANO 100 lbs. 9 50 «« 3 00 

HAY do. 35 ** 45 

HEMP, Russia, dean ton, 805 00 «< 310 00 

American, water-rotted, do. 105 00 *«- 185 00 

American, dew-rotled, do. 75 00 " 125 00 

HIDES, Dry Southern, lb. 9 ** 10| 

HOPS. lb. 13 « 14 

HORNS, 100. 9 00 « 8 50 

LEAD^ lb. 3 " 4 

Sheet and bar,> do. 4 ** 41 

BIEAL, Cora, bbL 9 38 *< 9 56 

Com hhd. 11 50 " 13 00 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, ml. 38 «< 31 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 16 ** 31 

NAVAL STORES— Tar, bbl. 1 69 << 9 25 

Pitch, do 80 *< 100 

Bosin, do. 60 " 75 

Turpentine, do. 3 75 ** 3 95 

Spirits Turpentine, Southern, gal. 44 " 44 

OIL, Linseed, American, do. 73 ** 75 

Castor, do. 05 " 70 

Lard, do. 45 « 70 

OILCAKE, lOOlbs. 1 00 " 

PEASTFleld bush. 1 95 « 150 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton, 2 75 ** 3 OU 

Ground, hi bbls., of3501bs. 1 19 <* 125 

PBOYISIONS— Beef, Mess, bbl. 6 00 ** 10 00 

Prime, do. S SO " 6 50 

Smoked, lb. 6 ** 8 

Rounds, in picUe,.. do. 4 " 6 

PorkMess, bbl. 12 00 *' 13 50 

Rime, do. 9 00 ** 10 95 

Lard, lb. 7i ** 8i 

Bacon sides. Smoked, do. 3 ** 4 

Inplelde,. do. 3 ** 4 

Hams,Bmoked, do. 6 *' 10 

Pickled, do. 4 ** 7 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 5 " 6| 

Pickled, do. U ** 5 

BICE, lOOlba. 3 19 " 3 81 

SALT, sack, 1 35 « 1 4S 

Common, bush. 90 *' 30 

SEEDS— Clover, lb. 6 ** 7 

Tbnothy, Tbnsh. 10 00 ** 19 00 

Flax,roiigh, do. 8 50 " 9 00 

elean, do. 11 00 *' 19 00 

SODA, Ash, cont*g 80 per cent soda,... .lb. 3 «« 3 

Sulphate Soda, groimd, ..do. 1 ** — 

SUGAR, New Oileaas, do. 5 ** 8 

SUMAC, American, toou 95 00 " 87 50 

TALLOW, lb. 6*« 74 

TOBACCO do. ? * 6 

WmSKET, American, gal. 91^ 88 

WOOL, Saxony, ...., lb. 45 " 60 

Merino, do. 35 <* 45 

Half-Uood, do. 30 « 35 

Common, •• ••••do. 95 30 
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NEW TOBK CATTLE IKASKJET-'Blay 98. 

At Ifaltet, 1000 Beef Oattle (650 fttwi the Soath), 100 Cowi 
and OalTea, and 600 Sheep and Lambe. 

Pricki^— We obeenre bo new feature Ib the market this week. 
The naniber at market was not quite fo laige as that of the pre- 
eeding week, nor were the ialee to extenalve. Prieea remain ata- 
tlonary. We ouote 95 a #7 as the extremes of the market 
About 900 remailn unsold. 

Cows AKh Caltbs.— Pliees funfe, is in qvality, fkom 917 a 195 
to 930. Ail sold. 

Bbbbv ars L^me.— Sheep 91.50e9S.50 to 94.99, which is a 
decline of 95 cents on the prices of last week. Lambs— #140a 
•3JS5. All sold. 

Hat— Sales principally at at SOsSOc 

ViMMAMMM.r^JUkM Ia lUr diwMBd. CbMMi wlthout chBafe of 
price and brisk of sale. Export flrom die Uaited States slace 1st 
September htft, 1,648,087 baJes ; same time, last year. 1,188,846 ; 
same time year before, 1,737,074. Flntr and Ortum duU. Buf 
the same. MUa$9M an upward tendency. AveiriaiM inactive. 
JUesqoieu Sfa^ar dull. T^stecc* in flUr request. 

JKnMf is plenty at ftom 5 to 7 per cent 

StockM aie in good request 

The WtaOmr was exceedingly'dry thraa|h April and up to the 
15th Blay, since which plenty of rsu has Alien, and though the 
crops are late they are now looking well, mit will not be as 
abundant as last year, in consequence of heary late ftosts. 
Some other crops have soifered partaUy fkom the same cause. 



To CoRUBSPomnirrs^— W., H. C. Sanlbrd, K. P., John P. Nn^ 
ton and J. will appear next month. 

TV s AntoeriMT. The permm In question has been so much 
badgered lately that we are doubtM how he would receive your 
Inquiries. On reflection, we think, if you are panlcularly in 
•amast, it would be best to address him privately at his own 
residence. 

FARIHS FOK 8A£.E. 

Tlie Fum In West Groton, known as 00 acres in the North 
Bast comer of Lot No. 63 Locke, oonsistin| of a Arm House 
nearly new. Bom, and about Forty acres of improvement sur- 
lounODd by a good fence, and now occupied by Robert Armstrong, 
price, 9l40O. One Thousand DoUars can remain on Mortgage 
Ibr Ten years, at legal interest, half yeariy. 

Also, 
nie Fsrm known as the State 100 acres in the Sooth East cof^ 
ner of Lot No. 9, Gloero, about amile from the town of Iftewer- 
ton, OB the outlet of Oneida Lake, oonsistiBg of an improvement 
of 40 acres Ibneed, wtth kf buildings, and 60 aens of Wood- 



Also, 

The Ftfm known as the State 100 acres In the South East comer 
of Lot No. 54 Hannibal, a short distance ftom the town of Fol 
ton, on the Oswego Elver, good woodland, with a small clearing. 

Also, 
The Wood Lot known as the State 100 acres in the Sooth East 
corner of Lot No.5 ManUus,a ftw miles ftom Syracuse, and in a 
good neighborhood. 

Also, 
Woodlotknownasthe S. 100 acre, in the 8. B. c of Lot Na 7 Solon. 

•» Sorvey SOacres" « « " fl •• 

tt "50 u u. u.«jg« 

»• "90 "N.W. ""ao" 

" " 90 **N. E. «««3g« 

" "50 "8.B. ««58«« 

" Sub. 1 83 •* « Of 10C76 « 

n "730 ** KMuM 

" Survey 50 "N.W.oor.of "98 <* 

State 100 '*S.E. ''of << OSVtagU 

Survey 90 *^lli,EL. « « 68 " 

"50 « N. W. « « «B 
lyto •..- . JAS. L. BRINCKEEHOFP, 
fI6t 
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JAB. Im. ifiUMUiusiuiur-r, 

No. 39 Laight Street, city of N.T. 



I 



BoaaiBa*s ubthod of seaking biaburb. 

One hundred aaenti are wanted immediately, to promote the 
■enetal Inboduiraon of this valuable invention for the manuiko- 
ton of Manure in New York, New Jersey, Virginia, iDelaware, 
and in the six New Ikigland States. Unouestkmable testimonialB 
and responsible securities will be required for the foithAil dls- 
chaige of the duties of. the appointment Petaoos of suitable 
quaUflcatlons will find tUs both a nsefhl and lucrative employ- 
ment AppUcatkms, If by mail, must be post paid, and directed 
to me at Weetrille, New Haven county, Connecticut 

Hundreds of testimonials ftom the best authorities, evince that 
BO former who is sensible of the want of Maaure,shonld remain 
destitnte of this cheap and expeditloos mode of its procurement 
Any person forwarding five doUan, to the General Agents, with 
Information of the writer's name, residettee and address, shall be 
Avniahed with a copy of the method, with the right to use the 

Mae, withoot charfs of postage. 

^^ EU BABNETT, Oeneial Agent 



OENTlKAIi AraiOAN OUAHO, 

71« kft nmple la Markatt end fi^tah frvm tike IdUmd af MektAae, 
TUs cargo wus amcHig the first taken ftom Ichaboe, and wte 
chosen fium the best on the Island, and having been brought 
home in tight iron-bound casks, instsad of the nsdal manner of 
transportatton in bulk, its Artllising salts were better p re served 
than they otherwise oodld be. The following is au analysis of 
an average sample 6f it by Dr. Chilton, the most emineBt ana- *. 
lytic chemist in this dty. Be pronounces it to ooniain more ' 
phosphate of lime, and less water, than any other aampleof Afii- 
can Guano submitted to hU inspection. 

Phosphate of Lime, 

Phosphate of Ammonia, "] 

Carbonate of do. 

Umte of do. 

Ozalataof do. 

Solphate of Potass, ke.' I 

Chloridoe of Sodium, fee. f 

fWll<at| •••.•... •• •••.. •••••••• ^9B 

Water, IMS 

. Undetetmined organic matter, containing Nitrogen,.. 19^ 

Loos, foe, ^ 



■ 
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MNMB 
Price, 949 per ton, of 9,000 lbs., or SSJiO per 100 Iba., In bayb 
Apply to B. D. UVKumt fo Co., 84 South stnet, or to 
l^ A. B. ALLEN, 906 Broadway, N.T. 



ou jjr4», jvtnc rboeited fkoh icbabdb. 

Tbb cargo of ship Shakraeare, ftom leh abo e, of very soperior 
quality, landing at the Atlaatlc Dock, Brooklyn. It has been 
well ascertained, that this Guano Is superior to any ottier, as tt 
bringi fiNTward crops earlier, and Is equally lasting. Fat geneed 
ftmun^ it will incraaae tiie crops flom SO to AO per cent . ; and 
fiir manet porposes. It will enhance iti value at least BOO, and 
in some instanees 400 per cent 900 lbs. Is snfihdent for aa 
acre. For sale in lots to suit pnrehasen, with books directing 
how touse it, by B. K. OOLUNB fo CO. 

April 19th, l£i45. 96 South street, N. T. 

E. K. fo Co. have also for sale the best aatheotiaited wQilBi on 
Guano, proving beyond doubt that it enhancee the value of all 
crops 90 to 75 per cent beyond Its cost and 



much move, bringing forward vegetables flram two to four 

_ht Is the fhll aversge quantity used 
per acre. It is said also to be a preventive against nm^ mildew. 



earUer. Three huMred weight is the fhll aversge quantity used 



and the fly in wheat, and rot in potatoes. 
9^ The work on Guano is now ready for delivery. 
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KKOnO, NVRBEBT, AND HORTIOIZLTOlLAIi 

GAlLDBNB, 

Fhnkim g^ L. L near Ikm Tork. 
The subscribers having established a Nursery with tbB above 
title, with the determination of conducting it in the verrfesc 
manner in all its departments, oflbrfor sale, at resswieWs^rics>,a 
silset variety of 

TSXJTT AMD ORTfAKTRMTAL TBBBfl^ 
Hardy Shmbs, Herbaceous Plaati, Grape Vines of all tho best 
kinds, superior Btmwberrles, Fsstolff Raspberry, Gooseberries, foe 

BOLES AMD T0BBB8, 8D7BBB OABMAnOHB, 

DAHLZA%foo. 

AXD ▲ KOflT nxTBirSIVB AXV CBOIOI OOLLBCTIOK Or 

CIBBBM-HODBB AMD BI07B VLAMT% 
Enibndug everything nsw and hmmt^ in that ibip«nmiml. psr- 
sonslly selected In Europe during the past sommer, of 
ROSES JlJfD CAMELLlJiS. 
We have a very choice collection of the former, fldl 1^099 va- 
rieties, and of the latter neariy 909, aU In fine ordsr. 
Catalogues of the above will be sent gratis to all 
pest paid, and every cider promptly emcuted. Vnu 
conespondents, a remittance, dnilt, or saHrihctory i 
peeted. VALK fo Oa 

^^ Such pi|Mn as we send the above advertisement to 
ed, will please give It three insertfons, and send bill to tfala 
al3t 



HLAJMKOHFB AlfH fTTOiTIVATOBB. 

A good assortment of the Improved Geddes Harrows can be 
had ifom $19 to 915. Aleo^ Cultivators, ftom 94 JO to 96 JO. 

A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway. 

AGEMCT FOR THB AaiB&ICAlf AORICVI.TURI8T. 

Mr. Alonio Sherman, of TrumbuU, Fkirfleld County, Oonnectt- 
cut U heroby appointed General Agent of the American Agricoh 
tnnst with auttlortty to appoint Soh-Agents In any pan of the 
United States ; and we hereby recommend him to urn ettenfian 
of our ftlends wherever he may go, and hope they will extend 
such aid and assistance to him, as will forward the ol^ect la 
which he if ragag*^ 

^^ 8AXTONfollILBS,90SBR»dw»y.N.T. A 
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TO LAWYERS, mURCHANTN, IVECHAN- 
ICS, FARMEliS, I>UltL.I€ OFFICSRS, Ac 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENTAL AGENCY. WASHINGTON. 

Or retiring from his official itation as Aulstant Post Master 
General. JOHN S. SKINNER derotes himself to the transaetlon 
of GENERAL AGENCY BUSINESS, particalarly in conneeaoa 
with the TBrions Departments of the National GoTemment— 
basiness In which he is henceforth associated with HENRY 
O'REILLY, of the State of New- York. 

Persons in any part of the United States, who hare bnslsess 
to transact with either Department of the General Government 
at Washington, at with any of the State Governments, or who 



require researches to be made in the Public Records anyw: 
in the Union, can hare their requests pron^y attendea I0| by 
addressing the nndenigned. 

Extensive acqaalntance throii|boiit the Unloni eooseqneBt on 
the long-continued connection of both the nndenrisned with the 
Newspaper Press, with the Post Office, and other Pablle Oipuil- 
xatloos, will ffeatly Ibcllitate the proaecntloB of Inqoliles and 
transaction ofbasiness through their Agency. 

Lawyers, PabUc Officers, Cbotracton, and others having bnsi- 
aess arising under eontraets, or under the Pension, Post Office, 
or Patent Laws— MERCHANTS desiring remission of duties, 
Ace— MECHANICS or Inventors requiring Patents— and FARM- 
ERS having business with the General Land Office— may find 
this Agency conducive to their interest in the way of noinptnees 
and economy. Claims under treaties with the Indian Kations 
or Foreign Governments also attended to. 

Special attention will be paid to those who wish to buy or sell 
LANDS in Virginia and other Southern States ; and inquiren 
fitun the North or South are respectftUly referred to our Cmular 
ooncemlng " Agricultural Improvement in the Southern States," 
lately pubUshea in the Globe, Intelligencer, and otbw Journals. 

(O* Letters must be pott-frte to liunre attention ; and may be 
addressed to the subscribers, either at Albany, New* York, or 
ITasAtnfltfit— -partlculariy at the latter irtaee. 

JOHN B. SKINNER. 
HENRY O'REILLY. 

0^ Sensible of the manifold eoorteaies with which he has 
been honored by editors of all parties, ftom the time when he 
eetablished the first Agrlcaltural Journal in America more than 
a quarter of a century ago, JOHN 8. SKINNER adds this note for 
the purpose of saying that It will affiird him great pteasnre to 
maintain the intercourse thus long continued, and to reciprocate 
the services of editorial friends who may now &vor Urn with a 
few Insertions of this nutlce. 

May 1. 1845. 

eNQLISH WORKS ON AGRICULTUREf QARDEN- 

INQ, AND BOTANY. 

RtemiUiji ImftrUi kp D. Afplbtoii lb Co., 900 BrtmJwaf. 

CARPENTER, Dr. Vegetable Physiology and Botany, Includinf 
the Structure and Organs of Plants, tte. Svo., lUuattated. 93» 

DAVY, Sir H. Lectures on Agrienltuml Chemistry. Svo., new 
edidoiubronght down to the present time. $4 00 

HUTCHINSON, Henry. A Trsatlse on the Praetleal Drainage 
of Land. 8vo., illustrated. #9 75 

JOHNSON, C.W. The Flsrmer's EneydopMlla and Dictionary 

, of Rural AilUrs, emfataelng all the most recent discoveries In 
Ajpicttltmal Chemistry. I vol. 8vo. 130U pafss. 919 00 

UNDLE Y.John. Introduction to Botany. Beooad edlttoa, en- 
larged. Ovo. #4 50 
' A Natural Byatem of Botany. Se c ond edition, 
much enlarged. 8vo. f4 50 

LOUDON, J. C. The Suburbnn Hoitlenltnilst, or Fruit, Flower, 
and Kitchen Gardener. 8vo. 95 00 

■ EneydoDBdla of Agriculture: a most valuable 

work— Illustrated with laX) wood engravings. 8vo. 910 00 

Gardener's Magsilnn and Regtoter of Rural 

and Domestic Improtements ; comprising the essence of all 
the beet works on Gordening and Agrieultore. 18 vols. 8vo. 
Several hundred eatL $30 00 

•^ — Magazine of Natural Hlitonr, and Journal of 

Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, 4cc. 9 vols. Sta Msny cuts. 

$95 00 

— ^— An Eaeydopsdla of Tyees and Shrubs, being 
the Arboretum et Rnticetnm Britannicnm, abridged. 1 vm. 
8vOn 1900 ptgei, and many hundred cuts. 919 00 

IX>UDON,Mrs. The Ladies* COmpanioo to the Flower Garden, 
vrlthftiU Directions fur the Culture of Flowers. 19nio. 9175 

-^— ^— The Ladles* Magailne of Gardening ; numer- 
ous colored lUnstsatfcms and woodcntk 8vo. 93 75 

FARMING FOR LADIES ; or, a Guide to the Poultry YaidTthe 
Dairy, and the Ploery. l9mo. Illustrated. 99 90 

LOW, David. Elements of Practical Agrieultoie ; comprehend- 
ing the cultivation of plants, the husbandry of domeetlc ani- 
omls, and the econoooy of the Farm. IVNarth edition. 900 en- 
gravlnn, 8vo. 90 00 

MACKINTOSH, C. Orchard and Fkuit Ctaidea, faiclndtaig the 
management of all Wall, Standard, and Espalier Fruit Trees, 
and the Fbrelncplt. 18 colored platee. 12mo. 93 00 

NEELLjP. ThelFtait, Flower, aadKittthen Garden ;il]iMtratad 
with 90 cuts. 8vo. 91 so 

PAXTON, J. A. Botanical Pocket Dkttonary, cenpriehig the 
Name, flkrtory, umI Colturegf aU plants known tai Britain. 

Lltaa 9«50 



RANSOME, J. A. The Implementt of Agricnlturs, Ancient and 
Modern. 8vo. 93 00 

ROGERS, John. The Vecetable Culttvator. 12mo. 99 00 

SPOONER, W. C. The History, Structure, Economy, and Dis- 
eases of the Sheep, illustrated. ISmo. 99 85 

SPROULEL John. Blements of Practical Agriculture, compris- 
ing the Nature, Properties, and Improvements of Soils ; the 
Structure, Functions, and Cultivation of Plants, and the Hus- 
bandry of the Domestic Animals of the Farm. Third edition. 
1 vol. 8VO. 93 50 

STEPHENS, Henry. The Book of the Farm ; detailing the La- 
Imrs of the Farmer, Farm Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, 
Cattleman, Fleld-woriker, and Dairy-maid; illustrated with 
many fine engmvlngs. 3 vols. Large 8vo. 997 00 

9^ D. AppletoQ Jb Co~always receive a few copies of all 

new Eugllsn Agricultural Works. Books imported to order on 

fitvorable terms. 

KXnCNSIYB BALE OF IMFROVED SHORT 
HORNSD CATTLB. 

Having become overstocked, I find myself under the necessity, 
for the fltBt time, of publicly oflerlng my cattle for sale ; and that 
the opportunity to purchase fine antmals may be made the more 
Invltuig, I nnqiose to put in my uiitub bbed— such a held of 
tanproved Short Horns as has never befbre been oilered by any 
indlvidnal in this country. The sale will embrace about filly 
animals, Bulls, Cows and Heifers ; all dther imported, or the im- 
mediate descendants of those which won* so, and of perftctpedl- 
nee. Those Imported were fkom several of the best stocn In 
jQagland, selected either by myself or my friends. 

It is sometimes the practice at sales of this Und, where the In- 
terest involved is connderable, fi>r the proprietor to protect him 
self by bye bidden^ or some other kind of management, or for the 
owner to stop the sale If oflbts do not come up to his expectatfone 
or the rsqulrements of his InterssL Bnch practices have a ten- 
dency to lessen the Intereet In public sales of this character, ee- 
pedally with thoee who cannot attend without considerable per- 
sonal inconvenience. But in this case, assunnces are given that 
no disappointment shall arise to the company ftom either of the 
causes mentioned, and a good depee of confidence is Mt that 
there will be no diisatltflirtion ftom the character of the cattle 
themselves. They shall all be submitted to the company, and 
•old at such prices as they chooee to give, without any covert 
machinery, eflbrt, or undentandlng with any person ; reserving 
to myself only the nlvllege of bidding openly on three or fbnr 
animals, which shall first be designated. This reservation is 
made that I may not nt entirely out of the stock of some particu- 
lar ihrnlUee which I highly esteem, and that could not probably 
be rsplaoed. 

A AiU catalogue was Inserted in the May number of the Ame- 
rican Agriculturist 

The sale will take place at Mount Hope, one mile south of the 
dty of Albany, on Wednesday, the 9Sth day of June next, at 10 
o'clock, A. IL E. P. PRENTICE. 

JUamU Ii9p0t mar JUHm^, Mmxh 15, 1845. 

9^ As the subscriber Intends being present at the above sale, 
he respectAilly tenders his services to such of his friends as wish 
to purchase from this herd, and who may find it inconvenient to 
attend perMmally to bid. Any Instructions they please to give 
him as to choiee of animals and jvioes at which to purchase, 
they may depend upon being fUthrally executed. Mr. Prentice Is 
a genHenmn of honor and Integrity, and whatever Is stated above 
about his entire herd being sold strictly as advertised, the puUle 
may depend upon will be done. 
A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway, N. Y. 



POUDRETTE, AND EIGHTY BUSHELS OF CORN 

PER AORE. 

Firmnir bushels of Poudrette prepared by the JVtfie Ttrk Pe»- 
irette Cb. Increased a crop of com In TuUy, Onondaga Co., ftom 
35 or 40 bushels, to rigkiif bushels of thelicd com to uie acre ! I 
hope thoee using my poudrette the present year, on eortty vegttm- 
ble$t sotfi b mkw keat, and taniqM, will seia^ tktuuelveM as to 



the rste<te« vo/as of It comparBd with any other manufkctured, 

I, ana give I 



as well as with Guano, 



I me the results at the end of the 



Prssml price, idhMfi, 1 barrel, 91.88; 9do., 93.50; 3 do., 93; 
and 7 barrels and over, 91 JiO per bbl. 

ft^ Ordmrt, with the cash, will be tewsJialrfy attended to. If 
addressed to JV. Y, Poudrette Co^ or 

ml 9t* D. K. MINOR, 83 Chambers street, N. Y. 

] HOVEVS STRAW OUTTER FOR SAL& 

' The subscriber being appointed agent fat this superior Straw 
Cutter, now oflbrs them for sale of all sines, and to move by 
hand or horM power, as may be wished. Prices vary acoordinf 
to sine, from 919 to 935. A Uberal discount to dealers. 

Mr. Hovey Is devotinff himself exclusively to the manufteture 
of his Straw Cutter, ana having made some recent improvementi 
In them, it Is believed that they are now the most perlbct ma 
Chinee In market fbr graeral purposes. They have taken more 
premiums than any others ever exhibited at our Agricultural 
mows and Fein, and are universally admired ibr their streaith, 
neatness, and the perfbctlon and rapidity of their work. Tttey 
Ub suitable alUw Ar eutttaig straw, hay, or cornstalks. 

A. B. ALLDV, 906 Broadway, N. T. 
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SHEPHERD DOQ8 FOR SALE. 

Two very fine yoani Bcotch S^pherd Pum ea 

lug post paid at thiB office. Tfaof an of the very bestof 



Pupa can be had by 
applyiiig postpaid at thia office. Thojr an of the very bestof 
Ibe GoUy kimi, strong, active, and hardy, and may be trained to 



drive cattle as well as sheep. They aie also exoeUent animals 
to watch, and among the most nseftil on the ftnn for genecal 
porpoaes. Price jlOeath. A. B. ALLBN. New- York. 

J^VWUOLAM BtrjLIiS. 

• Thrbb very superior Durham Bulls, (tota one to two years 
old, are ofibred for sale, or exchange for other stock. They were 
hred in this vicinity, and are of the best Herd Book pedigrees. 
Apply post paid to A. B. ALLEN, New-York. 

IMPOiXi^NT 8ALE OF FIR8T-CLA88 8H0RT- 
W^ H0RN8. 

Ha. Wkthbrbll will sell by auction, without reserve, at Wisn- 
TON, near Bawtkt, NoTTnionJiiisHiKa, on Batcsdat, the 13th 
day of Bbptekbbr next, about f irrr cows and XBirBRS, and 
about BioBT BCLLs and BULL CALVBs (including the Bull Wizard), 
the property of the Bight Hon. Bar! Spencer. 

This sale presents to breeders of flnt-daas Short^Homs of the 
purest blood an opportunity not to be lost; and, for the satlsiho- 
tlon of purchasers that a ikir aversge of the herd will bo selected 
a'ot sale, filr. Wetherell takes this opportunity of giving a copy of 
A letter he has received firom his loraship in answet to his Inqui- 
iles as to the animals fdr sale :— 

** Wlseton, February 17, 1B45. 

**Sir,--Yos ask me what is the sort of sale I intend to have. 
I had long endeavored to raise the number of my bleeding cows 
and helftrs to 100. I succeeded in this aboat three years ago ; 
but I find, (hun the experience I have had since, that my tkrm 
here is not equal to carry so many. Bven, indeed. If it was, I 
should be very much overstocked, as by next Septeniber I shall 
probably have 13S cows and heilbrs old enough to breed tkom, 
and between 00 and 70 yonnfsr hetfbrs. I Intend, thenfoie, to 
offer about 50 cows and heifers, and some bolls, to be sold by 
anctlon, on the 13th of September. I Intend that those oflbred 
■hould be a ikir sample of my herd— eome as good as any I keep 
for myself— and I shall also keep several for mysrtf not so good 
as the wont I oflbr for sale. They will not all have long pedi- 
grees, but as large a proportion of them Will as there ever has 
Seen in my general iterd. In short, my endeavw Will be, aa I 
have said, to make those oflbredfor a^e a ikir average sample of 
the whole number I now have. 

** I am, sir, yoon, dtc, SPENCER." 

OUalognea, v^th every InnnnatkNi, vrili be ready by the early 
oart of July, and may be had giatis, on applkaHon to Mr. Hall, 
Wiseton, or to Bfr. Wetherell, Durham. 

Durham, England, 90th Febnary, 184 5. 

AFRICAN OUANO. 

For sale, a snperiar article of Aftiean Ouano, hist received 
fkom the island of Ichaboe. Price, §40 per ton of S^OOO lbs., or 
•150 per 100 lbs. This Guano has been analyxed by Mr. J. E. 
Teschemacher, of Boston, and the same can be seen at oitr 
office. ABHBEY POOL k, CO., 

105 South street, N. Y. 

SCOTCH PLOWi 
Just imported, and ibr sale, a very superior Scotch plow, made 
entirely of iron. An extra point, mould-board, itc^ accompanies 
It. A. B. ALLEN. 205 Broadway. 

8IMMOND^ COLONIAL MAOAZINE 

AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY, 

Price Sts. 6d. 

TVBLISUMD OM THE IST OP CTBRT MORTB, 

WUlUfwMd tabethe only Regitter and CkronieU ^f JtssoU 

Occurrences in 



B&iTUH North America, 

Ste West Iianss, 
APE OP 6. Horx k, MAtTRinus, 
Kbw South Wales, 
Soim fc Westbrh Australu 



Van Dibkbm*8 Lahd, 
New ZEALAifD, 
Malta Axn Gibraltar, 
The East Iedies Ann Cbzha, 
Ice. Ice 



All persons having ffienda abroad, cr interested in the British 
Colonies, may rely upon receiving through tills medlimi the 
latest and moat authentic accoonts nom each on Uie 1st ttf every 
month. 

Oflioe, 18 OomhlU, Loadon. 

' CXTENSiyCAND IMPORTANT 8ALK OF FIRST 

^ _ RATE SHORT-HOmilCO OATTLE. 

Mft. Wbtobrbll will sell by anotlon, without reserve, at 

WAUnRUfOHAiK^ near Bawtrt, Nottieohamsbibe, on Mon- 

ftAT, th0 15th of SnrnEXBER next, the entire herb of short- 

BORNs, the property of Mr. Henry Watson, oonslsting of upwards 

ef 00 Cows, Heifins, and Bulls, of diflerent ages, includmg the 

.well known boll Lord Adolphus Falrfio, and many of his profeny. 

Durham, England, Feb. flO. 1845. 

PERUVIAN OUANO. 

for sale, a tern bags of a very choice artkle of Pemvlaa 
lilWBOi direct froM thie Island of Chhieha. Price 93 per 100 lbs. 

A. B. ALLEN, 905 Biwdway, N. T; 



TB[£ AMEKICAN ▲GBIGUJLTU&IST. 

PnbUshed Monthly, each number contaidtaig 38 pagaa, nfal oc- 
tavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year In advance ; single numberB, Tea 
CenU : three copies for Two Dollars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, sob- 
Ject to newspaper postage only, which is tme cent in the State, or 
within 100 miles of its pubUcatioB,and one omiakalf eemu if over 
100 mtles, without the State. 

^:r Remit tkroiugk PoetmaaUro^ •$ the low aUotee, 

Editors of newspapers noticing the numbers of this work monlh- 
ly, or advertising ft, will be furnished a copy gmtLi, upon aeadiai 
such notice to this a&ce. 



VERY IMPORTANT 8ALE OF FIR8T CLA88 
8HORT'HORNED CATTLE. 

Mr. Wetherell will sell by auction, without reserve, at 
Gate Burtoh, near Gaiesborouob, Likcolnshire, on Fridat, 
the 13th of September, the entire BERn of short-borkbd cat* 
TLB, the property of Wm. Mutton, Esq. ; consLstiBC of upwards 
of 60 Bulk, Cows, and Heilbn, of dlflbrent ages, which are prin- 
cipally descended ftom the following first-class Bulls, vis. -.—Sir 
Henry (1446;, Cossack (1880), Rotikingham (3550), Ganlhoipe 
uni49), Gracchus (3017), and Lictor (61S8.) 
2Dqxn, England, Feb. 85, 1845. 

HONElr BEES AND HITJES, 

E. Townley, 19t Oanal street, has the pleasure to inform the 
public that he has manufkctnred an entirely new and elegant 
Bee nive, which has been awarded the first premium for aevenl 
successive years, and has been found, by numbers who have 
them now In operation, to be the most eflbcutal preventlre 
against the Bee Moth of any now in use. 

Bees can be taught to wotk in glasses of various Mnds, such as 
tumblers, Jars, globes and shades. They can be adapted to family 
Use, elAer in town or country ; in parlors, bedrooms, attics, yards, 
or where fiuicy dictates, with porftct saibty. Information can be 
had at the above place as to the best nMumer of changing bees 
flrom one hive to another, and also of making twoswaona fkum one. 
And should any cause of complaint arise, it will be immedfaMy 
rectified «T«ti#. 

Indiviaual rights fbr coastractlBg the above hive may be ob- 
tained for $5 cash, by addressing the subscriber ; all letters to be 
post paid. Also, rights for towns, cotmtles, or States, will be 
sold at liberal prices. 

Also fbr tale, a Tieatiae on the cultivation and managMnent of 
Honey Bees, by the subscriber. Price, SO cents. 

al3t EDWARD TOWWLEY. 

„ . ^ BONE DUST FOR SALE. 

Having been appointed Agent of the Portchestor eatahUah- 
ment, the sobscriber will be ready at all times to suppiv orden 
for Bone Dost It is ground entirely flrom fresh nnhleaened ; 
terlals, and Is of a superior quality. 
A. B. ALLEN, 9M Broadway, W. Y. 

CONTENTS OF JUN£ NUMBER. 

Food for the Hard Working Season ; 
Annual Baport of the Oommissloiier of Patents i 
Resignation of Mr. EUsworth ; MUdeworBist; > 
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Stablea; VanoesNaa ......< 

American Ag. Association ; Grinding Bones. .4 , 

lieUgaadthAUniverdtyofGlassen 

Imported Btwfk flrom Great Britain ; Swiaa te > 

the South : Ootton-Seed Oil-MUl ; i 
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SDBST1T0TE3 FOR A SHORT MAT CROP. 

It ia iniliipulable, Ihit tbe Jong and GJmost vacs- 

ampleii ilnMKhtthnniichout allKiTatba maet northern 

En of Ibe United Sbttu. has cat short the crop o( 
f. Clorer is huilly half as heavy aa it was last 
year, and tiaotfay and red top have autfered more oi 
faao. Msny lielda are repTcaealed as not worth 
moving. Now a bard wintar and late spring may 
pooaibly {oUoif ; and if they ahould, there wilJ be a 
great want of foddoc to eouy slock through them, 
and much sofiehng mmt neceesarily ensue, unless 
wbMltutes at« pTOfided for at <Hice by the pradeni 
husbandman. 

For thiB we kaow nothing equal to oats and com. 
ntcieis plenty of time for those to mmlure aafficienllT 
lot fodder, if sowa immedialely on good ground well 
plowed and harrowed. We ahould select the eailiesl 
varieties ot corn, attd sow it in drills six inches apart, 
in preference to broadcast, as it grows belter and 
faster, and ripons soonsst in drills. Both the oats 
and corn should be steeped threa dayn previous to 
sowing, in water aeaily blood warm, with saltpetre 
disKdved in it, at the rale of an oiuce to a gallon i 
than rolled in asbes or piaster, and immediately sown 
and well coTered. Tiiis will accelerate their coming 
up, and add moch to the rapidity of growth. If 
guano, at the rate of 300 Ibe. per acre, made into a 
eonpoat of one part to twenty of rii^ lioa soil, or any 
otfaer tertiliiing raaierial, could be given for a top- 
dreesing, it would add to the early maturing and 
burthen of the crop. 

Nothing ia superitv fM hor«e feed lo oato cat when 
the berry la in the milk, and then chopped up with a 
Ivoad axe, or in a straw cutler. We Dave sown oats 
aa late as the 19th July, and got ^;ood crops for this 
purpose. They mav tie mown with tbe scythe, and 
iwrad and stacked Uke hay. ContioQ shotild be used 
i> irjiat Ama mU More <iMku>|> wd as Uwy 



put away it is a good thing to scatter 4 to 6 quarts of 
line ^'alt per Ion, on the sttaw. If cradled and bonnd 
in sheaves, these should be made Bmall, otherwise, 
owing lo the lateness of tbe season, there is great lia- 
bility' to mould and mow burning. The com may 



small shocks, and a few of IhMe only set up to* 
^ellier and as openly as poaaible, so as lo let the air 
circulate freely through them. Tlie stalks must btt 
well dried before slacking, and 4 to 8 qaarts of salt 
Tier ton to these would not be amies when housed. 
We say nothing about buckwheat, aa it is a grain so 
commonly sown at this MiHon it ia not necessary to 
mention it. Its siraw is aa valuable for fodder as that 
of tbe oal, being rated at 195 lo 100 in compaiisoa 
with good hay. For an excellent article on tni^ aeo 
Vol, ii„ page 193. 

Uillel is an excellent crop sown broadcast tike oata. 
Its straw for fodder in comparison with good tiay ia 
na 250 to 100 ; o.-it straw is as 199 to 100. 

Turnips may be cultivated as a substitute for hay. 
It is too la.te to sow any other than the common wliita 
Held variety. Ashes is the best manure for tties^ 
and ptasler at Ihe rale of two to three bnshela per 
acre will have a partial effect if tlie season be toM. 
rably moist, olberwiK very little, A lop-dreaaing of 
rich vegetable evth, euaiio compost, ana well rotted 
stable manure, is good ; sowing, however, in a newly 
cleared piece of ground, with sheep folded on it a 
week or two previously, is the bestpreparation that 
can be devised for a turnip crop. They ought to be 
led out eaily in the season, otherwise they become 
pithy and are nearly valueless ; besides, it is difiBcult 
lo keep them during severe weather, and tieingola 
cold waiery nature, they are not near so beneficial in 
our froely winters as in England, where the weather 
is ao much milder. 
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WHY DOES NOT HAT CAt7S£ THE PRODUCTION OF MORE MILR ? — ^BTC 



WHY DOES NOT HAY CAUSE THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF MORE MILK ? 

The above is a highly important qaerv for the 
farmer, and a true solution of it would be of immense 
ralue to him. The great advantages of soiline 
cattle is in the mouth of every one who has tried 
it ; yet one of its greatest claimed merits is the 
additional quantity of fodder a given quantity of land 
will yield in food, which is cut and carried from the 
land for consumption, instead of being fed off where 
it grows. The cropping of the grass before it is pro- 
perly matured; the injury done to the stalks and 
leaves by the hoofs of the cattle ; and the ofiensive 
state in which much of it frequently is from their 
droppings, and its trampled and soiled condition, are 
important items which go to make up the estimate in 
favor of the soiling system. The important query 
then arises, why should not the hay wnich has been 
cut at the most proper time, well secured, and pro- 
perly fed, produce as great a quantity of milk, as the 
grass would have done from Which the hay is made ? 
r is there a fallacy on this subject, and cannot cows 
be made to take or di^st as much nourishment in the 
fonn of hay, as in its fresh or green state ? That 
j;rass should lose any of its nutritive qualities in dnr- 
ing, is contrary to philosophy and experience, so lai 
as it has been accurately noted ; for Daubenton, a 
half century since, ascertained from actual experience, 
that a sheep would eat 8 lbs. of fresh cut grass in 24 
hours, and 2 lbs. of hay in the same time ; and that 
the grass lost just three-fourths of its weight in dry- 
ing, so that the quantity of nourishment was equal in 
both conditions of the fodder. It is the result of our 
own observation, that on similar clay land, well put 
down to grass, and in moderate condition, two acres 
of pasture will sustain a cow 7 months in the year, 
and one acre of meadow will keep her through the 
winter, or 5 months, the average time of foddering in 
latitude about 42o 45' In Western New York. %ut 
in summer, the cow is yielding milk in laige quanti- 
ties; in the winter, scarcely any. On every phy- 
siological principle, other thmes being equal, the cow 
ought to consume, and probably does, a laiser quan- 
tity of food to produce the same results, m conse- 
quence of the increased demands for the carbon and 
hydrogen of the food in respiration, which is neces- 
sary to sustain the vital heat. Yet in summer, the 
cow takes much more exercise when driven to and 
from pasture, and in her rambles over it, than when 
confinevl in the yard or stall in winter, and this may 
be a full equivalent for the former. 

May not the solution of this matter rest, in part, in 
the probable fact, that the stomach digests the grass 
much more readily, and in larger quantities, and at 
much less expense of the vital powers, than it does 
the hay ; and that it can thus assimilate a lai^r 
amount of nutritive matter from grass in its sveen, 
than in its d ry state ? Daubenton's experiment nalted 
at this point. He found his sheep ate the same Quan- 
tity in each condition of the grass ; but he dia not 
ascertain whether the sheep were making as much 
wool and flesh, or the ewes giving as much milk in 
their food in its cured as in its fresn state ; nor are we 
aware of any satisfactory e v periment which does. It 
has been recently ascerta ned, that as grasses mature 
and dry, a certain proportion of the leaves and stalks, 
which in their green state are highly nutritious, are 
converted into woody fibre, which in the stomachs of 



most ruminating animals is generally indigestible, and 
passes off unappropriated by the system, with the 
foeces. May not this circumstance have something 
to do with explaining this question ? 

Would not the cutting and steaming of hay do 
much to reduce the hay as nearly to its original state 
as flprass as possible, though it would still leave it 
wi& the proDably irremediable objection,- of the con- 
version of a portion of its formerly nutritious quali- 
ties into woody fibre ? In the absence of an agricul- 
tural establishment, under strictly scientific manage- 
ment, with an experimental farm attached,where wis 
with numerous otner problems could be solved to the 
great advancement of practical husbandry, some of 
our leading agriculturists, who are in possession of 
ample means, and zeal, and accuracy of obeenration, 
fully adequate to the object, might resolve some of 
our doubts on this subject. A capacious bin or vat, 
steam tight, capable of holding a ton of hay, easy of 
access and delivering of its contents, with an eco- 
nomical system of heating it, is all that would be 
necessary to prepare the hay. Bran or meal scatter- 
ed throueh the hay and subject to the same treatment, 
would add much to its value. 

To give this experiment its full value, a compari- 
son, accurately noted, should be made, of hay feii in 
its diy, uncut state ; fed dry and cut ; steamed uncut ; 
cut and steamed ; steamed with bran or meal ; each 
trial to be made with a distinct class or classes of 
cows, for several weeks in succession, and each class 
to go through all the various forms of feeding : and 
the results in quantity and quality of milk to be 
given, under each system of feeding ; and the prices 
of food and its quality, and cost of preparing. Who- 
ever of our enterprising and wealthy agricnltansts 
will give to the public the above results under cir- 
cumstances to command implicit confidence, will, in 
the somewhat sarcastic phrase of Dean Swift, con- 
fer a greater benefit on the human family, than the 
whole race of politicians put together. 

PROPAGATION OF PLANTS AND TREES 

BY LEAVES. 

Bradley, who translated Agricok's Husbandry in 
1721 , affirms that he could propamte nearly all kmds 
of trees and plants by leaves. De CandoUe admits 
that some may be thus propagated ; but says, ** the 
greater part of leaves when separated from their pa- 
rent stock are incapable of it" F. Mandirok, how- 
ever, gives us the manner of propagating the citron 
melon tree leaf, in which he was entirely successful 
a century and a half ago. He says : 

** I took for that purpose a sort of littie flower-pot 
full of the best sifted earth; I planted in it some 
leaves of those kinds of trees, with their stalks so 
deep that the third part of the leaf was covered with 
eartti ; over that pot f fastened a small pitcher full 
of water, so as that it might drop directly down into 
the middle of the pot, and the hollow which was 
made by the falling of the drops I continually filled 
up with fresh earth; thus they cost me but little 
trouble, and they all shot up and grew yeiy well. I 
pursued it with the greatest patience in the world, 
and found that through a too often dropping of the 
water, the leaves berai to rot, and so wasted away 
of themselves by little and little, so as that at la^ 
nothing was left but the stems; but it having been 
observed since, that Sxom the callois matter thit < 
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forth at the bottom, both roots and branches shot oat, 
it appears that all exotic lMve$ may at any time be 
converted into trees. For this operation I make 
choice of the months of July, August, and Novem- 
ber; but those who have stoves and greenhouses 
may perform it even in winter, and in that case they 
shoot the better in the spring;. Those who have a 
mind to do it in the spring will have some success ; 
bat it is not so very sure, which ought to be chiefly 
ascribed to the inconstancy of that season." 

Now this experiment seems a perfectly rational 
one on a little reiSection. Growth can only be effect- 
ed thromrh a bud. This is formed not from the hard, 
woody nore, but from the soft, cellular tissue of the 
plant But this» and all futore growth, must come 
through the action of the leaves, as these prepare and 
oiganize nutrition. The only difficulty is in the ac- 
coracy and delicacy of conducting the experiment ; 
for the germ of existence is so feeble and minute, that 
the slightest variation in the process will be fatsd. It 
is like the attempt to rear an infant of premature 
birth, with just enough of vitality to give evidence of 
its existence. The slifjhest excess or deficiency of 
appropriate nutriment will extinguish the feeble spark 
of life. The separation of the leaf from the stem 
is a great violence to nature ; bat if it can be kept 
alive a sufficient time, it must continue to obey the 
law of nature by organizing cellular matter, and this 
must go to the formation of a bud, and the tree follows 
of course. The advantage of using a twig with buds 
already formed, in which a larger amount of vitality 
is hoarded, is undoubtedly best where attainable. It 
is only for rare plants, to be extensively multiplied, 
that this mode of propagation can be justified. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEO- 
LOGY.— No. L 

Ik a notice we gave some time since of the repub- 
lication in this country of Professor Johnston'^ Cate- 
chism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology for the 
use of Schools, we said as soon as we could find 
room, we should commence publishing a series of 
extracts from it, in hopes of roufling our readers to 
the study of this valuable little work, the price of 
which is only 18| cents, and it can be read through 
in three hours. Agricultural science is now placed 
within reach of every one, however limited his time 
and means. For fear of rendering the subject dis- 
tasteful, we shall make up the extracts in homoeopa- 
thic doses. 

Q. What is agriculture ? 

A. Agriculture is the art of cultivating the soil. 

Q. What is the object of the farmer in cultivating 

the soil ? 

A. The object of the farmer in cultivating the soil 
IS, to raise the laigest crops at the smallest cost, and 
with the least injury to the land. 

Q. What ought the farmer especially to know, in 
order that he may attain this object ? 

A. The farmer ought especially to know the na- 
ture of the crops he raises, of the land on which 
they grow, and of the manures which he applies to 
the land. 

Q. What is potash ? 

A, The common potash of the shops is a white 
powder, which has a peculiar taste called an alkaline 
taste* and which becomes moist, and at last runs to 
a liquid when exposed 1(X a length of time' to the 



air. 



[t is obtained by washing wood ashes (the 
ashes left by wood when it is burned) with water, 
and afterwards boiling the liquid to dryness. 

The teacher will here allow his pupils to taste the 
potash, that they may become familiar with the 
meaning of the word alkaline as ^plied to taste. 

Q. What is soda ? 

A. The common soda of the shops is a glassy or 
crystallized substance, which has also an alkaline 
taste, but which, unlike potash, becomes dry and 
powdery by being exposed to the air. It is mana- 
factured from sea salt. 

The teacher will show a crystal of the common soda 
of the shoDs, and explain the meaning of the woid 
crystalUxed. 

Q. What is lime? 

A, Lime or quick-lime is a white earthy substance, 
which is obtained by burning common limestone in 
the lime-kiln. It has a slightly burning taste, and 
becomes hot and slakes when water is poured upon it. 

The teacher will exhibit a piece of quicklime, will 
allow his pupils to taste it, and will pour water 
upon it, that it may hX\ to powder. They will 
thus become familiar with the word slake. 

Q. What is magnesia I 

A. Magnesia is the white powder sold in the 
shops under the name of calcined maenesia. It has 
scarcely any taste, and is extracted fiom sea water 
and from some kinds of limestone rock called Mag- 
nesian limestones. 

Southdown %eep. — Mr. Frederick Easton, of 
Mount Morris, Livingston Co., N. Y., returned from. 
England last month in the ship Victoria, Capt. Mor- 
gan. He brought with him six Southdown rams. 
They are very fine sheep, now two years old, and 
characterized ny their fine forms ; long thick fleeces, 
well adapted to resist the weather ; good size and 
fineness of bone ; with great stamina of constitution. 
Their wool is longer, softer, less wiry, and possesses 
more volk and combing quality than most of the 
Southaowns imported into the United States. Their 

Present fleeces would probably reach 9 to 11 lbs. 
'hese will fall ofl^ in weight some in this country, 
but will undoubtedly remam as hi^h as 8 lbs. on an 
average. These sheep were brri m Dorsetshire by 
Mr. John Shitler, and came originally from the flocks 
of Mr. Hinman of the same shire. Mr. Easton has 
taken them to the valley of the Genesee to breed to 
a large flock of sheep. This would be a good move, 
in case mutton were valuable. Our view would be 
to breed sheep for their wool and not for the carcass. 
Yet Mr. Easton will be a benefactor by giving the 
means of breeding better mutton, and some day this 
will be of great importance in this country. 

Mr. Easton also brought over two shepherd dons, 
the one a dark nizzly-colored shaflKY terrier-Iike 
cellie doe: pup* and the other a beautiful small-sized 
tailless slut* of a dark brown color, with tan muzzle, 
legs, and flanks. 

How Plahts Receive their Cabbon. — Carbonic 
acid gas is taken up by plants in two ways. The 
leaves, and indeed, all the men parts, abs(»b itdinelly 
from the atmosphere ; and it is absorbed also by the 
roots dissolved in the rain and dew which have ie« 
freshed the ground. 
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DORKING FOWLS. 

Since spring opened, we have received so many 
letters of inquiry about Dorking fowls, that we have 
concluded to give what foUows as a general answer 
to them. 

At our special request, Captain Morgan, of the 
London packet ship Victoria, made an importation of 
a dozen of these superb fowls last October, for distri- 
bution among some of our friends. Only five, a cock 
and four hens, survived out of the twelve. These 
were large and fine, and evidently highly and care- 
fully bred. Being so few on amval, Capt. Morgan 
very kindly sent me whole lot to Mr. L. F. Allen, of 
Black Rock, to cross with the produce of those we 
brought home from England in 1841. 

As Dorking fowls are likely to be in vogue now, 
we think it advisable to caution all those who wish 
to possess good ones, to be very careful what thev 
buy. Choice birds are extremely difficult to be had, 
as we found to our cost when in England, and it 
was only by spedal favor we procured some at last. 
Ci^t. Moigan nas been upward of two years endea- 
voring to obtain this importation, and finally suc- 
ceeded only through a worthy clergyman, Mr. 
Courtney, of the town of Dorking, a passenger with 
him on a recent voyage home from the United States. 
He accompanied them by a note, apologising for the 
hi^h price he had to pay, and further saying : ** The 
chicken breeders of Dorking have adopted a sort of 
'principle, that thev will send away do birds alwe, 
except capons, as thev desire to retain them as much 
as possible amongst toemselves, in which, by capon- 
izing, they carry on quite a profitable trade, and they 
can only be had by particular favor. Thev have 
very much improved them of late years. The old 
white sort is altpgether bred out, and the speckled 
and grey varieties are now all the rage. They are 
also larger and bettec formed than they formerly 
were, and altogether are perhaps the best barn-door 
fowls in existence, at least these people so esteem 
them.** , 

. To the above we will add, that there are plenty of 
Dorkings for sale in the London market, of an infe- 
rior and cross breed, some of which have been re- 
cently imported to supply the American demand. 
Every five-toed chicken is also picked up now in 
this vicinity and sold for a Dorking, though it may 
be the most common duuKhili that walks. Perhap 
one out of seven to ten of the pure breed have only 
four toes, so that to show five toes is by no means 
.an evidence of pwrity of blood. We hope this ob- 
servation will be remembered to prevent imposition. 

It is difficult to describe the Dorking fowl, or, in- 
deed, any animal, so exact as to prevent imposition, 
although a good one will be recognized at once by 
those familiar with the breed. The prominent points 
are a fine head with brilliant eyes, and single or dou- 
ble combs, in both sexes ; a graceful neck, rather 
short^han long; wide, deep, projecting breast; great 
length of bo<hr, which is round rather than fiat or 
square ; and nne short legs, when we consider their 
laige size. The port is usually majestic, and a 
• pleasing, quiet air of good breeding pervades their 
general appearanoe. Ine colors are various, from a 
' yellowish white to a jet black. Those, however, 
speckled with dark and yellow brown and white, or 
streaked with silver grey, are most esteemed. Cocks 
with dark speckled breasts and reddish burnished 



winffs are most to our taste, though the silver grey 
are frequently preferred by others. They are thickly 
feathered, hardy, good layers, steady setters, and the 
best of nursea They are very gentle birds, fond of 
being petted, and though far from cowaidly, are not 
at all pugnacious. Their meat is excellent, being 
lean and tender. They are preferred in England to 
all other breeds for capons. Well fatted, they usu- 
ally weigh from 7 to 10 lbs., and often go as high 
as 12 lbs., or more. We speak of capons only as 
attaining these great weights. 

There is one peculiarity with the true Dorking 
chicken which we have not observed in other breeds, 
namely : at about six weeks to three months old, 
they fully develope the shape and style of tiie 
grown bird, being then remarkably heavy and com- 
pact in the body, and are thus early fit for the table ; 
and with good feed they get very fat like a young 
China pig. They then, for the next month or two, 
stretch out in length of leg and body generally, and 
do not get into compact shape agam till nearly 
grown, when they develope their deep, full breasts, 
and long, broad, round bodies, in that superior degree, 
for which they are deemed so valuable by all gour- 
mands who are so partial to their flesh. 

Just as we had written the above, we received the 
following letter from Capt Moiigan : 

St, Katherin^s Dock, London, Aprd 14, 1845. 

Mt Deaji Sm, — Your letter requesting me to get 
some more Dorking fowls I have received, and as- 
sure you that it is not so easy as you may imagine ; 
for you will recollect how difficult this is, unless 
they are spoken for some time in advance, and bred 
expressly for you, and they ought to be one year old 
to make the voyage. I shall write to Mr. Courtney 
again, who lives near Dorking, and procured those 
last Ml for me, as he is a gentleman who takes great 
pleasure in the breed. He told me, and I have also 
ascertained the same facts myself from other quarters, 
that there is none to be obtained here unless of a 
mongrel breed. The rcsl Dorking fowls that yon 
see m London will not breed, you must therefore 
wait until I get them for you. The^ will cost about 
$4 each, without freight and looking after, which 
would be at least as much more for a small lot, but 
this I will do for you with pleasure for old acquaint- 
ance sake. Youre tnuy. 

£. £. Morgak. 

Soon after the reception of this letter, Capt. Mor- 
gan arrived here in his own ship, bringing; a noble 
cock and five superb pullets of the Doricmg breed. 
The pullets laid nearly the whole voyage, a thing 
unexampled, he sa^s, b^ any other breed of fowls 
crossing the Atlantic with him. The pullets weigh 
5k to 7 lbs., the cock, 8| lbs. When full-grown, 
the latter will probably weigh 10 lbs. in orainaiy 
condition. 

This may be thought rather a long story about a 
few chickens ; but when we consider that the value 
of poultry in this country is about $15,000,000, and 
that most of it is of a poor kind, and miserablv pre- 
pared for the table, the subject becomes one of con- 
siderable consequence to the fanner. Superannuated 
old men, and women, and children, can always lake 
care of the poultry yard ; and several of our oorres- 
pondeats in the &y*B Department have shown that 
with a j;ood breed and proper care it is profitable 
raising It 
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To conclude, neitber Capt. I^lorzan aS thf Viclork, 
QOT Mr. L. F. Allen, of Black Rock, wish to be trou- 
bled wilh applicitiiona for Dorking fovl& What 
tbev keep is entire!]' for tbeir own private aM. Dr. 
Field, or this city, and Ihe Mwsrs. Carpentara, of 



Poughkeep^ie, bnve been furnished with gome of out 
own and Capt. Morgan's first impottation lo bre«d 
from, and now have a few yoang ones for saJs. 
The price is $5 per pair, caged and delivered on 
board a vessel either at Poughkeepeie or tbi* city. 
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Odr cut of thia month tcpKMnlaasI 
for two horses, aiid eihibiti the princi 
on which they should be formed. Tin 
taogUMnt con be enlarged, and the m 
sary stalls added for any number of boi 
Where, from the nature of the buik 
there cannot be a hsy-loft over the at 
this plan is asnearly perfect as can be. 
there be a hav-loft over them, the I 
racks eihibited in the plan of Mr. F 
■tables al rage ISfi of this volume sh 
be addad. The eye, in looking over the 
will at once see all the peculiarities, 
the manger are doors to open and let 
the hay seed and refuse which may 
led i over the manger in a ring in the 
through which the chain ol the h: 
passes, hBTiDg a ball at the end. 
allows tbe horse lo have more or leas 
ter stale as needed, and he cannot be cast. 
Underneath the manger tiiere is room enoogb to 
stow all the dean litter— «ad there should be no/auj 
or iw( pnt there to fenneot, and by its rising gaaes 
blind the horses. The Soors are grated, to allow tbe 
urine to pass down to Ihe gutter in the rear, and yet 
are level. Thay oevei should have tbe slightest in- 
clination, aa those which incline forward make the 
kne«s shaky and the ancles groggy, and those 
which incline backwards strain the cords. This lev- 
1 imperatively necessary to allow perfect 
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closet ; and in tiM comer is a fin flue and 
boiler, to cook food and beat water. The stalls are 



anffieieatlT long to prevent Ihe horsea kicking each 
inci high enough to hinder '' ' '''"" " ' " 
i^ each other, and yet a 






rest, and Ihe stall that is withoul 

In the rear is a door going to tbe carria^ 

may serveaa tbeentranoe to the building Itself ; there 

is a window above and beyond the door, bringing tbe 

light into the stalls and onto tbe backs of the hor^s 

(see page 173); above the door and on each side of 

the window are pegs to bang saddles, Sk. ; at the far 

PREPARATION FOR THE 

Ik onr last number we gave an article on food for 
(he hard-working season, and in this we propose 
making a fewnrnpleobservntions on the best method 
of ptcparing for the arduous labors of the harvest. 

There is not a greater error, nor one more com- 
monly entertained among the rural population, than 
this : that a person or animal which has Iain still 
for some time, or been at light work till it has be- 
came fat. Is thus made strong, and tborongbly pre- 
pared br its rest and gross accumulation oE flesh for 
the haraest sort of work. To do a hard week's or 
month's work without injury, a man or domeriic 
anirod must certainly be wed fed and in good flesh, 
or more properly, condition ; but to have the bones 
well covered with hard muscle instead of aofl, juicy 
flesh, are two very di^rent things. Tbe strength ' 
man or an animal of any kind lies principally in tl 
muic/es (hard lean flesb) ; how important then that 
they should be in proper condition \ The first requi- 
Mle for this is proper food, as given in our lart ; the 
■ecood, regnlai exercise. No Mtler preparation can 



hinder their biting or play- 
yei not loo high to stop a 
free circulation of air ; above it is ventilated, m 
shown in our cat of last month (page 173), and it is 
roomy in all its parts. Our cut shows leas width in 
the gangway behind the horBss than there should btt. 
It ought to be as wide as twelve feet if that be poa- 
sible, and not less than six at any rate. This leave* 
plen^ of room to take one borae out behind tbe 
others, and entirely clear of their kickii« him; it 
also makes the stablee mote airy and beoltbT. Thaw 
about to erect or alter stables, wonU do well to adopt 
Ibis plan, with tha hay-racks, feeder, and rollers of 
Mr, PeU's stable. The rack bete is much loo high. 

HARD WOREINO SEASON. 
be had for the toils of harvesting than tbe [bidmc 
usually gets in the forepart of the season in plowing, 
planting, and hoeing. It must be laeollected, how- 
ever, that the action requisite to perform these dntioa 
is entirely different from that lequiied for movring, 
pitching, reaping, and cradling. To perform IbeM 
operations a n*v) ta of mmda (hard lean Oesli} are 
brought into action, and the great error in the b^in- 
ning of harvest is, to mow or cradle too much the 
firet day. Active, ambilioua young men will Tery 
frequently commence harvesting by mowing ot cra- 
dling nearly the whole of the first day ; the reaoll ia. 
that they so thorooghW fatigue aad attain the noa- 
cles which had been lying idle (and consequently 
got fat and lusty) dtiring the forepart of the bi--- 
Ibal they will be so stin and eon the next mt 



that they can hardly MOre, and it takee a week per- 
haps to gel over thia feeling, and not onfreqaaDt^ 
iutiiw iniorv Is dmie to theu whole syriem by this 



lasting injury 

Mngle daya wtvk 

The true way is i 
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and coaunence by mowing or cradliog, or doing any 
other severe work, a single hour in the afternoon, 
and two hours the next morning. Increase an hour 
each day, and at the end of a week one may mow all 
day lon^, without bein^ particularly fatigued, and 
never injured. Although we utterly detest racing, 
trotting, and foot matches as at present conducted, or 
anything which borders on gambling, or is attended 
with cruelty to animals ; yet the hard-working man 
would do well to learn the principles, or physiolo- 
gical reasons of training men and animals to do the 
wondrous feats they frequently perform without the 
slightest injury to themselves. Indeed, at the risk 
of being laughed at for the expression, we will say, 
that to be able to work hard and easily during har- 
vest-time, one should go into training, and be put in 
condition, nearly the same as if preparing for a great 
foot match. Only think of a man running twenty 
miles in two hours with ease as was recently done 
in England. It was condition produced by training 
which enabled him to do this. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans trained, that is, got themselves into 
condition for their sports, war, and the chase ; and 
the North American Indians, though ignorant of the 
physiological reasons for it, taught by experience of 
its great advantage, did the same. If, then, it be so 
advantageous in an idle, foolish, or g[rossly wicked 
cause to prepare to acquit ourselves with distinction, 
how much more imperative with the husbandman on 
whose labors depend the veiy existence of mankind, 
to do the same ? But this is delicate ground, and, to 
our knowledge, untrodden ; we therefore forbear say- 
ing more at present, only wishing that we could per- 
suade our farmers to study animal physiology. It 
would enable them to improve the breed of man as 
well as domestic animals ; save them many a dis- 
ease; add to their longevity and happiness; and 
qualify them to do more work and with greater ease to 
tuemselves ; and if we must incite by a selfish con- 
sideration, they would thereby tnake more money. 
There is an art in doing work which few ever 

E've themselves the trouble to study. Mr. John R. 
ttkin, of WoodviUe, L. I., in the N. Y. Farmer and 
Mechanic, thus admirably describes that of mowiiu^, 
the practice of which enabled him to easily beat the 
strongest and most active competitore. 

« 1st. The scythe should hang naturallv and easily, 
and, as I have said before, it must be kept in first 
rate order. 

<* 2d. As 3ron approach the standing grass, let the 
heel of the scythe move to the very point of com- 
mencement, and let it stop the instant it has done its 
W(Hrk. Thus there is nothing lost by a backward or 
forwanl swing. If the grass stands up so as to ad- 
mit of moving on, measure the utmost capacity for- 
WRid of your scythe, take a quick easy gait, moving 
your right foot well up towards the standing grass, 
and your body with it, though leaning back, by 
bending the knees a little forward, so as to bring 
your whole weight to bear upon the scythe, without 
twisting the bo^ from rirht to left (as many do), 
thus giving ease to each clip, and ability to repeat 
in an advanced position, without fatigae. 

« Nois.'-If you swin^ 6 inches too far back, and 
6 indies too lu in pointing out, it makes 24 inches 
Aw / Then apply the same strengjth to a scientific 
forward motion, and you will find it difficult for or- 
^Diiy moweia to keep up." 



NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

This excellent club continues its regular meetings 
at the American Institute, twice a montn. At the two 
last, various subjects were discussed. 

Peadi Trees. — Among the means that appeared in 
certain situations to have been successfully used to 
prevent the destruction of peach trees, were lime, coal 
ashes, blacksmith's cinders, put about the trunks of 
trees, soot and hot water at the roots, when the earth 
is dug away — others had planted tansy round them, 
or twisted leaves of tobacco and fastened them around 
the bodies of the trees. In particular situations, by 
these means, trees continued to flourish and bear for 
a lon^ course of yeare. Facts were stated, showing 
that, m other places, some of the same means were 
applied and utterl v failed. Mr. Travers stated that 
coal ashes had failed altogether. The efficacy of 
tobacco, however, was not contradicted by any one. 
Mr. Hopkins, whose letter was read at the last meet- 
ing, commending this article, has addressed another to. 
the Club, enclosing a letter from Mr. Frazer, show- 
ing that a strong decoction of tobacco applied to the 
roots, after the ground had been dug away, not only 
destroyed the worms, but proved to be a powerful fer- 
tilizer. Mr. Pike, of New Jersey, said : A sharp 
penknife or wire, is the best remedy I have discovered 
for the peach disease. The destroying grub insinu- 
ates himself under the bark of the tree. No ordinary 
application can reach him. Tobacco juice alone will 
not do. My penknife has cut out thousands of 
them. After I nave cut them out, I apply to the bot- 
tom of the tree a compost of lime, asnes, and cow 
dun^ ; I add then tobacco. My diseased trees, treat- 
ed m that way, have partly recovered their health. 
I have set out fifty thousand trees. For my part, I 
am convinced that this enemy insect is bred under the 
bark. I have taken out the young ones, that must 
lukve been hatched there. Guano has been mentioned 
as a vermifuge — but how can it get at the grub ? 
Pulverised glass might answer, perhaps, for its par- 
ticles are sharp. Oil is a good triplication-— I have 
tried soft soap. Look at John J. fiiiovd's peach trees 
on Staten Island ; he gives them whale oil, and dieir 
health is excellent A member stated he had wit- 
nessed the good effects of the application of hard soap 
to peach trees. The soap was applied in April, 
June, and late in the fall. An orchard treated in this 
manner four years, was now ver]^ healthy, not a 
single tree had died during that period. Dr. Under- 
bill said : Either take the worm out of the tree first, 
and then apply preventives of their renewed attncks, 
or first applv preventives ; I have examined them 
well. The hole made by the worm in the bark is 
covered by the exuding gum, so that then nothing 
can enter the hole to destroy him. He seals up his 
hole in that way. It is a small white wonn with a 
red head. I have watched it in all its stages. In 
two years it spins its cocoon, fastening it to the bark 
near its hole. I have taken the insects out of their 
cocoons. But there is something; more in this matter 
of diseased peach trees. I think that the forced 
growth given to young trees by our nurserymen, 
causes their debility and premature decay. They arp 
forced in rich soils ; they grow five or six feet in a 
single year ; their sap is abundant ; frost hurts them 
on that account, in nard freezing. This forcing is 
carried on to such an extent, that you almost make an 
annual of the tree*-it becomes too tender— it is the 
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prey of the insect on that account, and I do hope that 
our horticulturists will alter their method, and let us 
have a more moderate and natural growth of our nur- 
sery peach trees. 

Farm Wagons-^The best mode of constructing 
farm-wagons and carts, and harnessing for easy 
draft was next discussed. To widen tne tires for 

gaved or Macadamized streets, was recommended, 
hepberd Knapp, Esq. , presented $50 to the American 
Institute, to he given as a premium for the best 
fann- wagon at the next October fair. 

BoneSwtf dilated with sulphuric acid, was recom- 
mended as a manure, 

Gtuino on Com. — A communication was read 
from Mr. Wm. B. Oddie, on the use of guano as a 
steep for seed corn. He soaked his seed for two 
days in a mixture of one pint of guano to 4 gallons 
of blood- warm water. It nas given his corn a rapid 
growth, and proved the best scarecrow he had ever 
employed— for after the crows had one taste they 
never troubled the com again. 

Coal Oas Tar. — ^A communication was read from 
Mr. Boswell L. Colt, of New Jersey, relating to the 
application of coal gas tar to fruit trees, for the pur- 
pose of destroyinfl^ worms and noxious insects. 

Com, — SeverJ members spoke upon the subject. 
The general opinion expressed was, that the ground 
shauld be well manured and tilled by plowing and 
harrowing, and that the subsequent culture should be 
performed with the cultivator and hoe, so as to leave 
me soil and manure undisturbed, and that in harvest- 
ing com it was decidedly best to cut the corn up at the 
roots instead of topping it as is sometimes practised. 
One gentleman disapproved of the |>ractice of killing 
crows, considering them a useful bird to destroy in- 
sects and vermin on the farm. He could always 
keep them from his fields by extending strings across 
them. A member stated that a crop of com averag- 
ing 90 bushels to the acre, was produced, where the 
only working of the crop was performed with the 
cultivator, wnich was passed through the field three 
times. The hoe was not used. It was stated that 
Mr. Brown, of New Hampdiire, has raised 135 
bushels of shelled com to the acre. His com is a 
▼ariety of his own raising. The secretary, on motion, 
was requested to obtain irom Mr. Brown his mode of 
cultivating com. 

Crn0ing. — Specimens of root grafting were ex- 
bibiteo— not only of grape vines, but also pears, kc. 
Subject for the next meeting— The best mode of cul- 
tivating roots for soiling purposes. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The monthly meeting of this Association was 
held at the Historial Societv*s Rooms, on Wednesday, 
4th June, Hon. Luther Bradish, President, in the 
chair. After the minutes of the last meeting were 
read, Wm. A. Seelev, Esq., proceeded to read extracts 
from the London Chemist, upon the subject of elec- 
tricity as applied to the cultivation of grain, and then 
make some remarks upon the subject, which were 
highly interesting and important 

Communications were received from Thomas 
Spalding, Esq., of Georgia, L. Pratt, and J. S. Wads- 
vrorth, accepting their appointment as Counseilora of 
the AfiKsociation. Mr. Spalding forwarded some seeds 
aad several specimens of rare plants. 

A communication was received from Mr. Albert 



Carl, Secretary of the Queens Co. Ag. Society, desir- 
ing to open a correspondence with the Association. 
A motion was made directing the Corresponding Sec- 
retary to open a' correspondence with Mr. Carl. 
Mr. Russel was appointed one of the committee on 

Slvanic and electricsd experiments in the place of 
r. Clark, resigned. 

A report from the committee on meteorolonr was 
read by Mr. Green. Also, a memorial to the Regents 
of the University upon the same subject. 

Mr. Jones read a communication upon the subject 
of rye top-dressed with guana He presented two 
specimens to the Association ; one had been raised 
where tfoap-stone or impure serpentine had been de- 
posited, for the purpose of making a road, and the 
other some distance from it Where the rye grew 
near the soap-stone, it was much more perfectly de- 
veloped, which Mr. J. attributed to the fertilizing 
qualities of the disintegrated soap-stone. 

Mr. Clark made a verbal communication upon 
preserving timber. An interesting discussion arose 
upon the subject, in which Mr. Clark, Dr. Gardner; 
Messrs. Seeley, Jones, and Swain, took part. 

A letter was received from J. B. Purroy,E8q., 
Consul of Venezuela, desiring an interchange of com- 
munications with the Instituto Tovar of Caraccas. 
On motion, the Cor. Sec. was directed to open a cor- 
respondence. Mr. A. Stevens presented a specimen 
of wool from the baek of a Southdown ram, one of 
six recently imported by Mr. Easton, of Mt Morris, 
Livingston Co., which was of superior quality, on 
account of its length of staple and its softness. He 
also described some Cheviot sheep, China pigs* and 
shepherd dogs, recentiv imported by Mr. Carmichael, 
of Sing Sing, for his rarm m Wisconsin. 

Meeting adjourned to 1st Wednesday in July. 

FARM OF DR. POOL. 

Last month we had a delightftil ramble among the 
farmera in New Jersey, passing up a part of the val- 
ley of the Hackensack — thence across to New 
Brunswick — ^thence up the Raiitan to its forks, and 
round the South Branch to the North, and thence 
home. We were pleased and instracted with much 
that we saw, and quite the reverse with some other 
mattere. We shall fldve details hereafter, confining 
our notes in this number to the farm of Dr. Pool. 

This farm lies within a mile and a half of the 
flourishing town of New Brunswick, and consists of 
over 200 acres, part of which is broad alluvial mea- 
dows on the Raritan, of great fertility, and the other 
part gradually rising upland of a fair quality, techni- 
cally termed red male. It is a stock farm, and as 
much of it, consequently, kept in grass as possible. 
Everything raised here, with the exception of the 
wheat crop, it is intended shall be consumed on the 
land. This gives laiee quantities of manure to en- 
rich the uplands. The meadows are more or less 
overflowed every spring, and a rich alluvial sediment 
is left, which answera as a first rate top-dressing ; and 
notwithstending the grass is aimually carried (mT and 
consumed elsewhere, they keep up their fertility, 
yielding about two tons of choice nay per acre, be- 
sides a thick coat of afterraath'. We are surprised 
that any one should think of breaking up suchlands 
for root and grain crops, more especially at their pre- 
sent prices ; for after being well set in grass, this 
gives the most profitable return on the average of 
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veara. If properly treated they will be constantly 
improving, as the meadows are similarly situated in 
England, the farmers calculating upon a whole cen- 
tury to bring them to perfection in that country. We 
know of no branch of husbandry in which we are 
80 deficient as in that of the cultivation of meadow 
and pasture land. By cultivation of these we do not 
mean plowing, planting, and hoeing — quite the re- 
verse ; but as this subject would demand an essay of 
itself, we shall leave it to be treated separately here- 
after. 

Manures, — Lime is found to be the great renova- 
tor on red shale in New Jersey, as well as Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Viiginia. It not only supplies 
this deficiency in the elements of the soil ; but warms, 
liehtens, and makes it looser, more pliable, and easier 
of cultivation — it being naturally somewhat cold and 
adhesive. However much manure the people in this 
district may make on their own farms, lime is con- 
sidered indispensable, and is now almost universally 
resorted to. The canal connecting the Raritan and 
Delaware aflSbrds great facilities for obtaining lime. It 
costs 12| cents per bushel unslaked, and 5 cents 
slaked, delivered on the banks of the canal. From 
50 to 150 bushels are applied to the acre. It is found 
to act most beneficially kept as near the surface as 
possible; it is therefore put on after plowing, aild 
then harrowed in with oats or barley, and the land 
seeded down to grass : it is also spread broadcast upon 
pastures and meadows. Lime is easily kept in large 
neaps in the open air by throwing a little water on the 
top, which slakes sufficiently to make a fine smooth 
crust over the whole. This soon dries hard, and 
forms^a roof impervious to the rain. When the lime 
is to be used, the heap is broken into near its base, 
and whatever is wanted taken out, and another crust 
formed over this broken part in the same way as 
above. Plaster is much used, and is found beneficial 
on all crops ; the effect, however, is most apparent on 
clover, it is applied at the rate of li to 2 bushels 
per acre. It costs here 25 cents per bushel — 26 
Dushels make a ton. Leached and unleached ashes 
are used to a considerable extent, costing from 10 to 
13 cents per bushel. Guano has been tried some 
this season, and where rain has fallen immediately 
after the application, its benefits are already very ap- 
parent, the crops looking much greener, and are from 
35 to 50 per cent in advance ol those treated with 
various otner manures. But an increase of grain, 
roots, and fruit, and not Oraw, stalks, and branches, 
most be the grand test of this powerful and highly 
condensed manure, and it is to this point particularly 
we most earnestly call the attention of our farmers in 
the use of guano. 

Rotation. — Dr. Pool applies a good coating of stable 
manure broadcast upon grass land ; it is then broken 
up and planted with corn. A compost of one part 
plaster, mixed with two parts of unleached ashes, is 
then applied, at the rate of a table spoonful on each 
hill of corn as fast as it is dropped, and before the 
fi;raia is covered. A table spoonful of plaster is added 
to each hill any time after the com comes up, till it 
has attained a foot in height This compost and plas- 
ter is invariably applied, let the corn be ever so highly 
manured otherwise, and the difference in favor of the 
crop thus treated, and one without the compost and 
plaster, has been found very apparent. These give 
the com a quick start, and keep it moving till the 



barn-yard manure has time to decompose and form 
food to perfect the after growth. The crops on all 
cold slugeish lands should have a dose of aomethinff 
warm and immediately fertilizing, to give them a good 
start. Guano and poudrette have been found highly 
useful for this purpose ; but when applied without 
other manures as well as ashes and plaster, a second 
dose just before the crops fruit is inuispensable, they 
part with their fertilizing properties so rapidly. Oats 
or barley follow the next spring, as the second crop 
in the course. The latter is preferred, as the ]rield of 
barley is generally as great as the oats, and it is ordi- 
narily worth in this market nearly twice as much per 
bushel. A top-dressing of lime is now added, as detail- 
ed above, and the land is seeded down with timothy 
and clover, or clover alone. If the former, it is suflered 
to remain in grass till it nins out. But we contend 
there need be no such thing as running out, if a top- 
dressing of vegetable compost or stable manure be 
added in the fall or spring, and it be not depastured 
too closely. If wheat is to follow the oats and bar- 
ley, clover is sown. The first growth is mown the 
following year, and the second after growing up to 
seed is turned under for wheat, and thus the land 
seeds itself with clover. Some of the Jersey farmers, 
we were informed, had followed the course of an al- 
ternate clover and wheat cropping for years, with 
good effect, giving nothing back to the land save 
turning under the second growth of clover, and top- 
dressing every second year with lime at the rate of 
50 bushels per acre. This is a severe system, and 
it seems incredible to us that any land can improve 
under it. 

Fruit. — ^Large quantities of apples are raised here, 
though peaches are at present tne most profitable of 
the fruit crops. To our surprise we found them do- 
ing remarkably well on the red shale, when elevated 
50 to 100 feet above the river. We had before sup- 
posed that this sort of land was too heavy and cold 
lor the successful growth of peaches. From 1 20 to 
150 trees may be set out on an acre. They yield 
one basket (3 pecks) per tree, on an average, worth 
50 cents to $1. Some years the fruit is worth $5 
per tree. The trees come into pretty full bearing at 
six years from planting the pit ; the object being not 
to force them in their growth, as the frost is then 
much more liable to kill them. They are budded the 
second year after planting. Strawberries and peaches 
are getting to be great crops in Jersey, and many are 
makmg snug little fortunes in their cultivation. 
Success, we say, to them, for they are among the 
most h^thy and delicious of fruits. 

Stock. — Dr. Pool was one of the first to introduce 
improved stock into his vicinity, and in this respect 
has set a highly laudable example, and been of no 
little benefit to that section of the country. There is 
scarce a prime milker now found in New Brunswick 
or its neighborhood, the blood of which cannot be 
traced to a cross with one of his Durham bulls. 
Maria is a most superb red and white cow, and was 
imported direct from England by Dr. P. In addition, 
to her fine large form, she is a superior milker ; fiv- 
ino; in her best season from 26 to 28 quarts per day, 
wine measure. Fanny is quite a pictty cow, also 
red and white, and is a deep milker, giving 25 to 27 
quarts per dav. Bernard is a fine hS\\, with a good 
quarter and loin, and handles well. He was im- 
ported in Maria's belly. Otfter is qaite a devwr fel- 
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low, after the Darham standanl. He ie out of Maria 
by Mr. Gtibboii*s Mtqestic. In addition to these, Dr. 
P. showed as some well-bred yoang things, and more 
or less animals with a Short-Horn cross. This, with 
the pare Aldemej, gives the richest milk, thoufh 
not so large a qaantity as the Durham^ alone. Tne 
milk from one pare Aldemey cow yielded at the 
rate of a qaart of the richest cream to 13 quarts of 
milk. Dr. P. recommends this breed for their very 
rich milk only ; for when thev are done with for 
this, it costs more to fat them than they are worth ; 
whereas, a Darham cow will iounediately clothe 
herKlf with good flesh, and prove as profitable to 
feed for the batcher, as she was, kept Cor the liairy. 
This is the great and superior merit of well-bred 
Durhams over any other breed, that they are equal 
to any at the pail, and when dried off, nothing excels 
them for the shambles ; thus uniting the rare quali- 
ties of the batcher's and dairyman's beast. We were 
shown here quite a cariosity; a half- Sired bull of the 
Chinese, or more properly speaking, probably of the 
Brahmin breed, lie saows the bui&lo hump over the 
shoulders in a marked degree. We have occasionally 
seen such as well as the pare Brahmins in England. 

The horses are fine. Among them we noticed 
Medora, oat of Lottery, by American Eclipse ; and 
Indiana, oat of Votress, oy imported Expedition. 
Those familiar with the stud-book will see at once 
tint she can trace back a rich and rare pedigree. We 
found Raiitan standing to mares in Somerville. He 
is oat of Indiana by Monmouth Eclipse, and is a fine 
horse, standing plump 15| hands high if not more. 
He possesses substance enough for the road, and 
will doubtless greatly improve the stock of that part 
of New Jersey. 

The jacks and jennies are superb, and we do not 
believe there is anything in the country comparable 
to Don Juan. We certainly did not see his equal 
within a long degree when in Kentucky. He is an 
imported jack of the pure Spanish breed, stands 15 
hands high, possesses great substance, and withal, 
is remarkably fine in his limbs, and quite superior in 
all his points. Till we saw Don Juan we did not 
know that so good an animal of his kind existed in 
the United States. His stock of mules is equal to 
himself; many of them out of good roomy mares 
attaining 15| to 16 hands, raised in the ordinary farm 
way, and without a particle of grain or extra keep. 
Mules are much used in this district. They be^n at 
24 years old, at 3 are put to full work, last twice as 
long as horses, are kept at much less expense, and 
are not at all subject to their diseases. We found 
them used on the canal for towing boats, to the total 
exclusion of horses ; the proprietors of the lines find- 
ing them cheaper and more enduring. Mules raised 
in New Jersey, and indeed everywhere at the North, 
are superior to the corn feJ animals of the South and 
West, in strength and endurance, as has been often 
proved by working them side by side. 

The pigs here are Berkshire. Sheep we saw 
none, but think the Southdowns and their crosses 
would pay well as mutton to feed off the clover, pre- 
paratory to a wheat crop. We should much prefer 
this system to turning the clover under, as it is the 
bsst possible preparation for a wheat crop. 

Dr. Pool feels a little proud of his success at the 
diflerent agricultural shows with his stock. We 
noticed a baker*s dozen of silver cups gracing the 



shelves of his table buffet, besides a considerable 
number of medals and diplomas awarded him for 
prizes on the same. Such a feeling is highly to be 
commended, and we wish more of our farmers were 
ambitious of obtaining such prizes. 

Buildings. — The house is of massive stoned a fine 
old Revolutionary relic of two stories, and embower- 
ed with trees and flowering shrubbery. A well 
stocked formal old garden, with right angled padis 
edged with box, joins in the rear. jOr. P. speaks of 
giving it a more modem shape ; but we hop« he will 
not, as it is now in keeping with the style of the 
house. We begged him not to alter its form, though 
he is welcome to make the land as rich as he pleases, 
and add as many kinds of vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers, as it will hold. The farm buildinn are 
commodious and extensive, and will have additions 
the coming year. 

Roup IN Fowls. — ^This disease is fatal for want of 
knowledge of the proper manner of cure. It is said to 
be conit^ioui, but it is epidemic It will arise among 
fowls without connection with others. It is mere in- 
Jluenza, and is to be cured by warmth. The disease 
arises from changes of weather from warm to cold 
and damp. The symptoms are, 1st, gaping; 2d, 
difficult breathing and noise in the throat ; 3d, swol- 
len eye9 ; and lastly, catarrhal discharge from ihe 
nose. Wash the nostrils with warm water and cas- 
tile soap, and keep the discharged matter all clear 
from the nose; and let the eyes and head be 
bathed with warm water. A lotion of hart8honi> 
and spirits of wine (alcohol), in equal quantities, 
diluted with water, will be g^^od to wash the head 
with, as it will diminish fever by increasing perspi- 
ration. Feed, whatever the fowl will eat of light 
food, and it will soon recover. 

Turnips. — Since we wrote the leading article, page 
201 of this number, a favorable change has taken 
place in the weather, and copious rains have fallen. 
Nevertheless, the crop of hay, generally, south of 41«, 
will be very short, tne rain coming too late to help 
it. As extremes usually follow each other, the re- 
mainder of the summer may be wet, and if so, it will 
be highly favorable to the growth of the improved aind 
common field turnips. We would therefore again 
particularly urge growing them extensively this sea- 
son, as it IS not too late tor a good crop. We have 
first-rate driHs for sowing them and other seeds. 
Our readera will find various articles on the culture 
of the turnip, in our second volume, one particularly 
good at page 75. _ 

How TO MANAGE A STUD HORSE.--r kuOW a Stud 

horse in my neighborhood, which is led out of the 
stable by the bit, the rein passing from the right side 
under the jaw through the ring of the left side. The 
horse takes his groom at ease wnere he pleases, and aa 
fast as he pleases, till he reaches the mare to be 
covered. I know another stud horse which ^waa 
equally unmanageable till the following mode was 
adopted. The rein passes from the rine of the right 
side of the bit, up the right side of the head, and 
over it behind the ears, then down the left side 
through the ring of the left side of the bit, which 
gives a purchase upon the mouth that cannot be re- 
sisted ; the groom thus manages him with the great- 
est ease. Try it. Horseman. 
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QljriaiUiire in Scotloni.— No- 9. 

Since my last, I have enjoyed a most delightful 
excursion into the county of Forfar, in company with 
Prof. Johnston. During the week of our absence, 
the weather was unusually settled for this climate, 
almost every da}!; being mild, bright, and springlike, 
as heart could wish. 

Dundee was our first stopping place, and on our 
way thither through Fife, we were much interested 
hy the activity which prevailed among the agricultu- 
lal population. Almost every farmer was taking 
advantage of the fine weather to sow his oats and 
barley, and in many instances the more forward had 
begun their potato planting. But there were many 
fields where the dark wet spots showed a want of 
drainage, the occupiers of which were obliged to 
wait ^r yet more sun, while their more enterprising 
and wiser neighbors, by the aid of drains, were im- 
proving to the utmost the precious hours of an un- 
usual seed time. 

At Dundee, the day after our arrival. Prof. John- 
ston delivered a lecture on the '* Cultivation of the 
Sou " to a laige and deepl v interested audience. It 
was market day, and I had afterwards the pleasure 
of going among the intelligent fanners of the sur- 
rounding districts, and hearing their expressions of 
approbation, and acknowledgments of instruction. 

We were the guests of Sir John Ogiivy, Bart., 
whose seat (Baldovan House) is about three miles 
frdm the city. The situation is beautiful, and though 
so near Dundee, quite secluded. The laigest rookery 
that I have yet seen surrounds the house ; some of 
the nests are built within a few feet of the windows, 
and the cawing is incessant. There are probably 
8,000 to 10,000 of them, and the neighboring far- 
mers complain bitterly of their depredations. I have 
always been a defender of birds, and especially 
admire rookeries as connected with the antiquities so 
fascinating to us from the new world; but 1 was 
somewhat staggered when I was shown fields of 
tiirnips, where at least the half were injured by the 
rooks, who first learned to eat them during a severe 
storm, some years since, and have never lost their 
acquired taste. They are exceedingly destructive to 
potatoes also, and where thei-e are such laige rook- 
eries as those of Baldovan, it is necessary to keep 
boys constantly in the field to watch them. Their 
advocates contend that the immense quantities of 

Subs, worms, and insects destroyed by them, more 
an counterbalances these evils. I am inclined to 
believe this true where their numbers are not too 
large, but am very doubtful in cases like the present. 
Sir John Ogiivy is so far convinced of the contrary, 
that he has this year seriously commenced thinning 
his rookery, by destroying the eggs and the young. 

Sir John has done great good to the farmers of his 
neighborhood, bv his enterprising but judicious treat- 
ment of one of his farms, which he took into his 
own hands four or five years ago, when the lease 
expireSl. The soil was wet, mossy, intractable, and 
naturally poor. By draining, subsoil plowing, and 
skilful manuring, he has more than doubled its 
value, and his crops bring the very highest prices. 
His system, and that of others near Dundee, is a 
lather singular one. Very little stock is kept, and 
everything is sold off. The turnips, potatoes, &c., 
are planted in such a way as to be easily divisible 



into small lots, which are sold separatelv by aoetioD 
or roup, as it is here called. The seller is under 
obligation to deliver the crop whenever the buyer 
wishes. If it is grain, he thrashes, but is not often 
obliged to harvest it Everything is thus carried off 
the land ; but huge returns are made in the shape of 
manure, from the cow-feeders, &c, in the city. 

The rotation on these farms is an unusual one, and 
1 will give Sir John Ogilvy's. 1, grass ; 2, oats ; 3, 
turnips, fully manured — about 25 tons per acre ; 4, 
wheat, half manured>>about 10 tons per acre; 5, 
potatoes, fully manured ; 6, barley, with grass seeds, 
naif manured. This may serve as an example of 
most farmers in that immediate neighborhood. Some- 
times turnips are grown the fifth year, and |>otatoe8 
the third. Wheat shifts in the same way with bar- 
ley. Occasionally two crops of oats are taken, bat 
in that case the last is manured. It will bt observed 
that in this rotation every crop, excepting grass and 
oats, is manured! They say that their land will not 
do without it. Guano has now come into general 
use, and is found to do best at the rate of 3 cwt pei 
acre, with a half dunging. 

As every crop, excepting wheat, and sometimes 
barley, is at once sold off, this method of fanning 
brings quick returns, and does not require so large a 
capital as other ways ; but the interest of the pro- 
fession is in a great measure destroyed ; they lose the 
pleasure to be derived from the rearing of stock and 
the consumption of at least a portion of their crops 
upon their own premises. As one of them observed, 
it becomes a kind of retail shopkeeping, the object 
being simply to nuse as laige a crop as possible, and 
sell It out in little patches to the highest bidder. After 
the sale comes the worst part of all, the liability of 
interruption in the most pressing woric, bv a demand 
from some one of these buyers to carry his turnips, 

r)tatoes,' grain, or straw, into Dundee. In my next 
will give some further observations on my journey 
in this section of Scotland. John T. Norton. 
Edinburgh, April 30, 1845. 

WOOL RAISING In'tHE UNITED STATES 

The suggestions of your correspondent R., as to 
*' the policy of American Farmers" in associating to- 
gether by their representatives in a national capacity, 
are well worthy the consideration of the class to 
whom they are addressed. We need to be ofilcially 
advised from time to time, by some intelligent board 
of agriculturists, who have the means of forming a 
correct opinion from authentic sources, of the ever 
varying wants of nations, and their present and pro- 
bable future productions, b^ which alone, American 
agriculture can be shaped m time to meet the most 

firofitable return through the agency of our commerce. 
n the absence of all such national agency, we must, 
individually, pick up such isolated facts as happen 
to present themselves, from which important infer- 
ences may be drawn for the guidance of the American 
farmer. Such an one is arorded in a late number of 
the London Farmers' Magazine, in which the pro- 
gress of the coloniol wool trade with the mother 
country of Great Britain, is given at some length. 
The crowded columns of the Agricultnri-it will admit 
only the briefest synopsis of this history which 1 
subjoin. 

[n commencing the article, the writer says : « It is 
scarcely a quarter of a century when the annooDoa- 
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meat of a public sale of wools imported from a British 
colony was a subject of derision on the part of not a 
few of the German and Spanish merchants connected 
with the trade, in the wools of the two countries we 
have named, and a topic judged as chimerical by the 
flock-masters and manufacturers in the United King- 
dom." For a long time the colonial wools were im- 
ported in a bad condition, being put up without wash- 
ins or assorting, and frequently filled with burrs and 
other objectionable matters; and the wool from Sydney, 
m addition to its other bad qualities, was very deti- 
cient in strength of staple, which was charged to the 
great scarcity of water prevalent in New South Wales. 
As is the case with all new enterprises, the progress 
was limited, and subject to much fluctuation and 
many losses. Prices were for some time ver^r low, 
owing to a want of character and reputation in the 
article, and the business in fimt hands was far from 
profitable; yet Anglo-Saxon perseverance, intelli- 
gence, and eneiKy, steadily and rapidly overcame all 
obstacles, and Uie annual public sales now held in 
London, are looked to with the same respect as the 
sales of Chinese teas and American cotton. The de- 
tails given in the article from which we quote are not 
generally very succinct or definite, but enough is 
given to show the general reBults which we wish to 
exhibit 

Progress of the Wool Trade from Australia, — Pre- 
vious to 1825, a sale of 400 bales was considered a 
very lar^ sale. (We may here mention, the hale is 
a very mdefinite quantity, varyine from something 
under 200 lbs., to over 260 lbs.) In 1836, however, 
colonial wools began to be quite popular, and there 
were offered, at one sale, 8,746 bales of Australian 
and Tasmanian wool, and the whole quantity brought 
into England for that year was 22,783 bales. The 
prices for some of the best combing qualities, were 
26. 6d. to 38. did., or from 60 to 80 cents. The same 
yeax there were imported from Germany 90,450 bales, 
and from Spain 23,463 balea 

In 1839 there were imported into London alone 
from Australia 20,495 bales, of the aggregate weight 
of 5,414,300 lbs. The total importation into the 
kingdom is not given ; but that for London in 1836 
(the only standard of comparison afforded us) was 
10,227 bales, being nearly one- half the entire importa- 
tion for that year, thus making with this ratio, an im- 
portation in the whole kingdom, of over 45,000 bales 
for this year, from Australia. The imports of Peru- 
vian wool for 1839, were 20,114 bales, and of 
Spanish, 11,318 bales. 

In 1841 Australian wools were imported into 
London to the extent of 54,764 bales, weighing 
13,145,555 lbs. In 1843 the importation of Aus- 
tralian was 67,160 bales, while of German, there 
were 9,964 bales, and of Spanish, 2,480 bales. 
The highest prices paid for. 1844 were 2s. 3d., 
about 53 cents, for " hand washed ;" and 2s. 2id., for 
good combing cool. The result of the forgoing pro- 
gression, in one branch only of colonial wool grow- 
ing, on the German importation, is given above, and 
th£ consequences were such as were to have been 
clearly foreseen, having ended in the bankruptcy of 
many of the small flock-masters, and the great curtail- 
ment of the laiger establishments. 

Van Dieman's Land. — The first noticed importation 
from this island is given in 1827, when the total 
amounted to 192,075 lbs. ; in 1829, 925,320 lbs. ; in 



1831, 1 ,359,203 lbs. ; in 1836, 1,983,786 lbs. ; iu 1839; 
3,212,698 lbs. ; in 1843, 3,993,040 lbs. The prices 
obtained for this wool, correspond very nearly with 
that of the Australian above-mentioned. 

T/ie Cape of Grood Hope is styled, par eminence, 
" the father colony of the wool trade.* The first 
imports noted, are in 1816, and amount to only 9,623 
lbs. ; in 1822, 49,028 lbs. The prices at first obtain- 
ed were from lOd. to Is., or 20 to 24 cents. In 1837, 
the imports ran up to 468,01 1 lbs., and the quality 
had so much improved, that the best lots readily com- 
manded Is. lOd. to 2s. per lb. In 1841, the total im- 
port was 1,079,910 lbs.; 1843, 1 ,728,453 lbs. ; 1844» 
nearly 2,000,000 lbs. 

Port Phillip, a recent settlement, in the southern 
part of New Holland, exported no wool comparatively 
8 or 10 years ago, but during 1844, sent to England 
11,770 bales, some of which sold M high as 28. 6d. 
per lb., or 57 cents. 

The East India Companies Poeeessiont in 1817, 
sent only about l,000''lb6. wool to the English mar- 
ket; in 1821, 18,000 lbs. ; when, for a series of years, 
there was a rapid decline till 1825, when it reached 
{nothing). They subsequently ran up till they reached 
in 1835, 292.662 lbs. ; in 1839, 2,103,646 lbs. ; in 
1842, 4,195,768 Ibe. 

SowtJi AtLstralia, " a fresh settlement," sent to Eng- 
land in 1840, but 51,590 lbs.; in 1843, 1,387,514 Ibe. 

New Zealand, just starting in the wool career, fur- 
nishes but one authentic importation, that of 1842, 
when 262 lbs. are reported ; yet in 1844, 100 bales 
were oflered at a single sale. 

New South Wales afibrds a imt example of the 
progress in wool growing. In 1827, the imports were 
320,683 lbs.; in 1832, 1,425,657 lbs.; in 1836, 
3,008,022 lbs. ; in 1840, 7,000,727 lbs. ; and in 
1844, they were reported to reach 1 4,000,000. Such 
is a brief summary of the rapid deyeiopments of wool 
growing, in some of the dependencies of the British 
crown. Let as see if we cannot derive some useful 
lesson from a consideration of the foregoing facts. 

In each of the settlements above mentioned, there 
is little that is attractive to the enterprising and intelli* 
gent wool growers of Europe, except in the single 
qualification of money making. Beyond this, there 
is nothing to compensate for leaving an old and culti* 
vated conntr}% for those so entirely uninviting. In 
addition to mental and moral privations, there are 
others of a ph3rBical nature, strongly objectionable, 
one of the most material of which, is the excessive 
scarcity of water in all the regions mentioned. In 
the article quoted, there are frequent allusions to the 
excessive droughts, and to the cdfects of which a de- 
cided inferiority of staple is attributed. The prices ol 
land are quoted at 5s. to lOs. per acre, or $1.25 to 
$2.50. These prices, it will be observed, range from 
the minimum, to twice the minimum price of United 
States Government lands. The purchase of a certain 
quantity of land there doubtless enables the flock- 
master to use an illimitable range of unoccupied ter- 
ritory, as the occupant of a few acres of our western 
f)rairies can have the undisturbed range of all that be- 
ongs to non-residents, or remains unsold. The 
occupant of New Holland has a somewhat better 
chance for the permanency of his unbought ranj^ 
than the American fanner ; indeed, it is precisely m 
the inverse ratio of its attractiveness. 

The duty on the importation of wool into England 
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is merely nominal, and her market, therefore, is as 
open to America as to her own colonies. Her con- 
sumption of wool is enormous, and we cannot anti- 
cipate its being glutted for years to come. Why, 
then, have our southern farmers been raising an im- 
mense oTer-production of cotton, by which they have 
sunk the price to one-third of its value, but a few 
years since ? Or, why do our western agriculturists 
continue their everlasting round of wheat and com, 
pork and. beef, when they cannot, by this common- 
place fanning, procure any adeauate return for the 
capital and iSboft bestowed ^ There is in this almost 
universal practice, a bold, forward push into the re- 
gions of stupidity, that would do no discredit to the 
heroes of the motley coat, or that ancient order dis- 
tinguished by the insignia of the cap and bells. This 
syrtem has nm many of onr states and their citizens 
into bankruptcy and repudiation, and what is perhaps 
a greater blunder, into nullification and treason ; 
while all the metaphysical, fine strung, 40 bale 
dieories, so satisfactory to their discoverers and pro- 
mulgators, have failed entirely in extricating them, 
but are rapidly carrying them deeper and deeper into 
the abyss. If our southern and western farmers 
would go as far out of their way to cosset a sheep as 
John lumdolph did to kick one, they would, ere this, 
have been out of pecuniary difficulty, both public 
and private. 

In the British colonies, wool raising is almost en- 
tirely, as in the operations of the plantine stated of 
oar Union, a commercial enterprise ; and, like the 
operations of tobacco, cotton, rice, and sugar raising, 
can, wherever grass land is sufficiently cheap, be ad- 
Tantageously and indefinitely extended by a sinele pro- 
prietor. Iroper shelter, abundance of the right kind 
of feed, with competent shepherds and well-trained 
dogs, in proportion to the extent of the flock, are all 
that are requisite to success. As lone since as 1837, 
an English gentleman connected with a concern in 
New South Wales, informed me, that their establish- 
ment numbered over 150,000 sheep. An equal num- 
ber could, with more profit, be kept by a single pro- 
prietor in our own country. 

Some wiU properly enough inquire, whether there 
is not the same danger of over*production in wool 
growing, as in the staples above mentioned ? The 
question can only be answered conditionally; that 
£md and labor enough in this country could be turned 
to this object, to produce a glut in the warld's mar- 
ket; yet that such would be the result, if a largely 
increased attention were directed to this pursuit, is far 
from probable. Numerous reasons mij^ht be assigned 
to fortify this opinion, but it is sufficient to mention 
two or three. 

1. The diversion of any considerable employment 
and capital from present agricultural pursuits, would 
ineyitably tend to improve those pursuits to a degree, 
which would withhold any curtailment of them, be- 
yond a wise and salutary limit. This would operate 
as one important preventive to over-production, and 
restrain the improvident loading of one end of the 
balance. 

2. Whenever wool reaches a certain minimum 
price, the pelt, carcass and tallow, are worth more 
for the shambles, than the animal is for his fleece ; 
and it may be worth the inquiry, whether, on suffi- 
ciently cheap and well adapted pastures, sheep may 
not be a very profitable production for this object 
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alone. It is certain that our western farmers have, 
for some years, found their adrantage in slaughtering 
many thousands annually for this purpose. It would 
perhaps not be an extrava^t estimate, to put thV 
number thus slaughtered in New York and Ohio 
sJone, at over 100,000 during the past season, and 
that, too, while wool is comparatively high, and with 
every prospect of continuing ho. 30,000 have been 
thus disposed of in Bu£&lo and Cleveland, a single 
point in each of the above states. 

This business has been reduced to a perfect system 
in the colonies above named. Mr. Lloyd, of a tUam 
melting establishment at Port Phillip, says : <* We 
have given the result of tallow that may be depended 
on, our most anxious study, and have arrivecf at the 
following conclusions, which we are certain will be 
found correct. First, that a sheep of the ordinary 
Merino breed weighing 55 lbs., is just in nice condi- 
tion for the shambles, and will produce at the melting 
establishment, 20 lbs. tallow, and for every pound 
over 55, four-fifths will be tfldlow. Second, young 
sheep, say two- toothed, will not produce as much as 
four-toothed and upwards, of same weight.** The 
following results were obtained from six nocks of dif 
ferent average weight. 

Those averaging 44 lbs. produced 15| lbs. tallow each. 

47 " 161 « 

48 " 17 i « 
52 " 19 " 

« 65 " 87k « 

The above tallow was worth 28s. per cwt, which 
brought the average value of the lowest flock to 
3s. s3., or 75 cents each, while the best reached the 
very handsome price of 6s. lOd., or about $1.60 each, 
besides the pelt, which is usually worth 35 to 60cts. 
in addition. In this country, the hams are extracted 
and cured like dried beef or venison, and find a 
ready sale. 

3. The growth of wool in the United States will 
have a tendency to augment our woollen manufacto- 
ries, one of the most lucrative and reliable sources of 
wealth which any intelligent nation can secure for 
itself. This will draw off largely from wool produc- 
ing to a wool consuming population. We should 
then have the product of our fields in another form, 
to constitute another element in our commerce; for 
our woollen fabrics, like our cotton, wooden clocks, 
&c., &.C., will find many a profitable market where 
the raw material would not pay the cost of freight 
We should thus secure the profit on the agricultural 
production, and probably four or five times as much 
national profit in addition, on the manufacture; or in 
the proportion to the labor and capital expended in 
manufacturing, as compared with the labor and 
capital of growing the mw material. 

Europe has, for two centuries, been drawing the 
life-blood from us, and nothing but the plethora of an 
active, well fed, healthy youth, like brother Jonathan, 
would have sustained nimself under the infliction, and 
kept full veins in his system. They have worked 
with the long end of the lever, and we, simple souls, 
have always been content with the short one. In 
sharing the common plunder, they have invariably 
said to us, " you may have the owl, and we wifi 
take the turkey, or we will take the turkey and you 
may have the owl." We declared ourselves of age 
nearly 70 years ago, but have not yet come to years 
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of discretion. Light is beginning to break in upon us 
in the East, indeed, it is pretty full daylight with 
tJiem; and it cannot be doubted we shall nave ere 
long, a bright and glorious sunshine over all our Union. 

It may be a matter of interest to know the peculiar 
breeds of sheep raised in the " Colonies." The report 
before us is evidently made up by a commercial man 
rather than a breeder, and we are consequently with- 
out information on this point, except what is inci- 
dentally afforded. There seems to have been almost 
every variety transplanted thither, from the silken 
fleeced Saxon, to the Alpaca covered Lincolnshire. 
Hence we see in the first public sale of 1817, quota- 
tions varying from lOd. to 10s. per pound, or from 20 
cts. to over ^2.30 ; the latter, however, was consider- 
ed at the time, a fancy price. There were many 
Saxon and Merinos, well selected and freely bred ; 
also, many of the long wools of England. Much 
fault is occasionally found with the ** low Lincoln- 
shire," and very high commendation is given to the 
choice " combine wools." We suspect an advanta- 
geous cross has been produced between the fine wool 
and the long, giving fineness, elasticity, and length, 
to the staple, and thereby eminently adapting it to the 
most profitable fabrics, bombazines, mousselin de 
laines, &c. This is a cross frequently made by Long 
Island and Hudson river farmers, without reference 
to the fleece, but solely for the advantage of large and 
early matured, and consequently profitable lambs, for 
the New York market. It is from such flocks, some 
of our shrewd manufacturers selected the long stapled 
fleeces for which they paid some 28 cts. in '43, and 
resold them to their brotner artisans at the handsome 
turn of 48 cents per lb. 

It were much to be desired, that a breed, combining 
the last mentioned qualities, could be orii^inated with 
permanent and reliable points. Lord Western's fa- 
mous experiment, to harmonize and perpetuate the 
raluable but opposing qualities of the Merino and 
Long wools, is said to have proved a failure, as was 
to have been expected, from the violence of the 
cross. Another Bakewell may, perhaps, in a great 
degree, accomplish this desideratum ; or a union of 
the skill of several individuals, may possibly effect, 
what is in the power of a great genius alone to 
achieve. As the experiment need be attended with 
no loss, and may serve to excite in observing minds 
an interest in the result of various combinations, we 
trust American breeders may, hereafter, give some 
attention to this feature of this highly important sub- 
ject, fi. L. Allen. 

Buffalo, Feb. 19, 1845. 

HIRED LABORERS. 

There is no one thing in which our farmers in the 
free States are so frequently imposed upon, as in the 
laborers employed on their farms \ speak now 
more particularly of those farmers who non*t labor 
with their hired men themselves. The following 
sketch is a fair sample of many others which have 
come under the notice of the writer, and vet these 
would-be farmers wonder why they don't make mo- 
ney by farming as well as others. Mr. B. has pur- 
chased a farm capable of keeping 100 head of cattle, 
100 sheep, 2 brooi mares, 1 pair of team horses, and 
2 pair of working o.xen, one pair 6 and the other 7 
years old. These he calculates to work moderately 
every fair day until they are 8 years old, when he 



turns off the oldest yoke, and puts on another yoke 
at 6 years old, and so keeps on a regular routine, 
supplying them from steers of his own raising. He 
stables and grooms them the year round, and their 

frowth does much towards paying for their keep, 
'hey are in high condition after havine done the 
spring work. At 8 years old they are then turned 
to f rass during the summer and autumn, then fed 
witn cut hay, or straw, with corn ground in the cob, 
until the following March, when they are slaugh- 
tered, and barrelled for family use, supplying his la- 
borers who have families, &c. His other team is a 
pair of strong farm horses, slow but sure. These 
he keeps in good condition, well groomed, and never 
thinks of lettine; them stand idle a day, any sooner 
than he would hire a man to stand idle, except it be 
stormy weather, in which case he never takes them 
out, but has them groomed and fed the same as when 
they are worked. Now from this farm he calculates 
to get every necessary that a farm will produce in 
the meridian of New YorkI for the consumption of 
the farm, and the supply of his family in the city ; 
and Although not on as laige a scale as many boast 
of, it is sufiiciently large to employ a good many 
men, and one principal business is to send milk to 
the city. But t am wandering from the subject on 
which I started. 

The man at the head is one of all work, — scarcely 
anything in the farming department that he does not 
fully 'understand — industrious and faithful in every- 
thing ; but not so with all the others put under him. 
Where the work is regular, he can get along very 
well ; but on a farm like tlie one in question, there 
must necessarily be much that is complicated, and 
often a man has to be called from one thing to ano- 
ther, in which case an opportunity is ^ven, if dis- 
posed, to play " old soldier," — as it is somelimee 
called — and he will take advantage, and use every 
kind of duplicity to get rid of his duty, not only 
wasting his own time, but by trifling immoral con- 
versation take away the attention of others from their 
respective duties; his influence being deleterious 
wherever it is exerted, and ail such creatures hare 
more or less influence among every gang of hands. 
The owner of the farm having hired this man in the 
city, from his own good recommendation of himself, 
the overseer feels a delicacy in preferring complaints 
against him, and he is suffered to go on for weeks, 
and perhaps months, doing more injury than a sheep 
diseased with scab or rot turned in with a flock of 
h^lthy ones. It is impossible to know the ultimate 
loss resulting from employing men who have no 
fixed principles of right by which the^ are governed 
in the discharge of their respective duties, and I have 
often thought that a farmer did a public mjuij, as 
well as himself injustice, by employing and giving 
countenance to such as I have described. 

More than thirty years ago, I was spending an 
evening with Isaac Hicks, perhaps one of the clever- 
est merchants in the English 'acceptation of the term, 
that ever did business in the city of New York. He 
made a fortune in a few years, and then retired, and 
spent the remainder of his life as a farmer on Long 
Island. He was a man of great conversational pow- 
ers, and, in all my intercourse with him, I never 
heard him utter a sentence but was full of meaning 
and good sound sense. He said that he had often 
exchanged sentiments with a gentleman (whose name 
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I shall omit al this time), on the subject of farmingt 
and that in no one thing did they differ so materially 
OS on that of employing laborers ; he always em- 
ploying such as would lau up their wages, while his 
jriend only such as would spend them between Sa- 
turday night and Monday morning. Subsequently 
to divulging such sentiments, his friend hired a man 
from the Green Mountains, in Vermont He kept 
him on a few months, when the young man came to 
him one day, and said, " I want to quit" " Why 
so ?»' was tne reply. No answer. " Do you want 
more wages ?** " That is not my reason for quitting.*' 
•* PlI double your wages if you will stay." ** Sir,'* 
said the young man, *< you cannot tempt me with 
money to labor with such an unprincipled set of eye 
servants as you have on your farm." " Now," said 
the gentleman, " I am fully satisfied with the cor- 
rectness of your practice, fnend Hicks ; but, from my 
education and haoits, I never shall be able to adopt 
it" Now, I apprehend the difference between these 
two individuals to be this : The one had been bred 
in principles that teach the doctrine of doing to 
others as they would have others do unto them, con- 
sidering, thereby, that laborers have their rights, and 
are entitled, not only to their wages, but to the coun- 
sel, friendship, and care of those who employ them, 
many of whom become as wise, as respectable, and as 
rich eventually as their employers ; while the other, 
having moved in a different cucle, had spent much 
time in Europe, particularly at the Court of France, 
thereby imbibing, no doubt, the peculiar notions and 
sentiments of too many in Europe. These are, that 
the laboring-man is entitled to nothing more than a 
subsistence, to make him strong and nealthy to do 
his work ; and that, as far as education is concerned, 
it is as entirely unnecessary for them as for the cat- 
tle which they drive. S. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH PEAT, FISH, POU- 
DRETTE, AND ASHES. 

Bt the bearer, I send you some of the peat (if it 
deserves that name) I spoke of, from three different 
ponds, marked 1, 2, and 3, according to convenience 
of getting. Can you tell me which is the most valu- 
able? also, the comparative value with bam-yaid 
manure and the best way of using it ? (a) 

Of No. 1, 1 dug about twenty loads last summer. 
One parcel I mixea with about one bushel lime to one 
load of mud, letting the moisture which was in the 
mud slack the lime. With another, the same as be- 
fore, with the addition in the course of the fall, of U 
barrels of urine to 3 loads poured into the heap, by 
making holes with a crow-bar ; another left in a heap 
to dry through the winter and pulverize with the frost, 
with nothing mixed. 

Some of each I have spread this spring upon my 
mss land ; as yet I can see no difference, it having 
oeen spread but a few weeks. I am also composting 
some now with my yard manure ; am also gathering 
a few ashes to try a compost of some with them. 
Will \tvajf to buy some nitrate of soda or saltpetre to 
put with it, if so, which is the best ? (b) Or can I 
make it a good manure without paying out much 
money ? If so, I can hope to induce my neighbors to 
make some use of it 

As to the experiment I mentioned of trying last 
year with difierent manures, as it could not tell large 



{)rofits I concluded it was thought contraband to pub- 
ish it, and have not now my exact minutes, but they 
would not vary much from the following. The lot 
on which I experimented was part of an old field that 
had been literally tiUed to death, and then lain till the 
domestic grasses had almost entirely run out, and it 
was covered with bent ^rass, ferns, &c. I did not 
come into possession of it soon enough to plow but 
once. The soil is a sandy loam. — It was sown fiie 
lirst of September (c), the ashes and poudrette, with 
tish, were added, about the middle of the same month, 
as I could not get the fish before. The portion was 
one-and-a-half acres. On half an acre, I put 50 
bushels leached ashes, cost with cartage, $7 ; on ano- 
ther, 4 barrels poudrette, cost the same ; on the other, 
5,000 white-fish, cost $6.50. The part with fish' 

frew the most vigorously, till near harvest, when it 
egan to mildew and rust, and break down, so thst 
though it gave abundance of straw, I got but about 
2 bushels of blasted min from this ; so here t am 
minus $5, beside my labor. From the half acre with 
ashes, it differed but a few quarts from 6 bushels ; 
here again, beside labor, I was minus $2.50. This, 
though side by side with the other, was not blasted at 
all ; the heads beine very fair, though not two feet 
distant from the otner, which was, as before said, 
wholly BO. Can you tell me the reason, Imd how I 
can prevent it in future? On the last, with pou- 
drette, which was also fair, I e;ot about 9 bushels. 
Here I am minus 25 cents and mbor. The straw on 
both the ashed and poudrette (while the other was so 
rusty and mildewed), was very blight, without the 
least appearance of either, {d) 

I ajgain sowed the whole on the first of September 
last, in order to test which manure would last the 
longest without putting on anything more. To-day, 
the parts on which I put the nsh and ashes, look the 
most vigorous ; the results, however, must remain till 
harvest Should 1 then find myself plus far enough, 
that I may not disoouragn othere, I may, with your 
leave, venture to scribble again, and also propose 
some more queries. H. C. Sanvord. 

Essex, Ct.y May 15, 1845. 

(a) Nos. 1 and 2 are not what is known in this 
vicinity as peat, nor do they resemble any Uiing we 
ever met called by that name. They seem to be the 
roots of grass and aquatid plants, mixed with more or 
less pond mud. No. 2 has least of the pond mud, 
and IS there/ore the most valuable specimen. Nothing 
but a strict analysis could tell its comparative value 
with stable manure. The best way of using this 
vegetable matter (Nos. 1 and 2) is, first, put it into 
pig pens and the cattle yard, and mix it up with the 
manure. A compost made of equal parts of this and 
bam -yard manure, would be nearly of the same value 
as the ordinary kind from stahles. Second, compost 
it with unslacked lime, at the rate of ten bushels of 
the latter, to one cord of the former. Put a layer of 
the peat one foot deep, then a layer of lime, and so 
on, till the heap is made. Let it lie six months, then 
toss it over well, and it is fit for use. A dry time in 
autumn is the bMt season to lay up this compost, it 
will then be fit for use the following spring. Thiri, 
compost it with fish. Put a layer one foot deep, then 
a layer of fish 3 inches deep. When the pile is com- 
plete, cover it with 3 feet of the peat and muck. W 
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it lie four to six months, then toss it over fgr use. 
Pat no lime with this compost. Fourth, unleached 
ashes at the rate of 1 5 bushels per cord, will also 
make a good compost. Fifth, it m&Y be spread 
broadcast upon the land and plowed in, in the fall of 
the year, but composting is much preferable. 

No. 3 is rather a ))oor quality of muck, or more 
properly, pond mud. ' The best application of this is 
to spread it broadcast upon grass land, one inch thick, 
in the fall of the year. If it be not too far to cart, it 
may be used as a top-dressing on grass. The only 
way to test its value is to make some little experiments 
with it. 

(6) We doubt whether it will pay to put either 
nitrate of soda or saltpetre with these specimens. 
The former would be the most valuable, as it contains 
17 per cent more nitroeen in it than the latter, and 
has been found about tnat per centage the most effi* 
cient in vegetation. Saltpetre is worth 7 to S cents 
per lb., nitrate of soda 4ft to 5) cents. 

(0 Our correspondent does not say with what 
grain the land was sown, but we suppose wheat or 
rye — probably the latter. 

{d) The land was very poor and should have had 
a clover or buckwheat crop or two, first plowed in. 
But it would have been still better to have manured 
it with 30 cords per acre, of good barn -yard manure, 
or compost made as recommended above, then planted 
with com or potatoes, and follow with grain and seed, 
down to grass. The rich animal matter of the fish 
was in too ^eat a proportion unquestionably to the 
other ingredients in the soil, necessary for the grain 
crop, and hence blasting and mildew. Had a com- 
post of fish and peat been applied to the land,' follow- 
ed with a hoed crop, then limed or ashed at the rate 
of 60 bushels per acm, our correspondent would have 
doubtless obtained good crops. To answer his ques- 
tions more fully, would lead us into an elaborate 
essay, and we must refer to the preceding volumes of 
this periodical for information. In conclusion we 
would say, that 29^ boshels of charcoal mixed with 
1 ,000 fish, would make a very good compost. There 
is brush enough which can be gathered every year 
from most any f7jrm, to make considerable quantities 
of charcoal, and it is so small, that it would burn a 
first-rate fine qiviiity, fit for immediate use. 

W AND IN BREEDING. 

The folUiwing letter was addressed to Mr. L. F. 
Allen by ^ frentleroan in Ohio. For the satisfaction 
of all thov! who may be interested in such matters, 
we ins<>rt it with the reply. Mr. A. does well to 
recommend caution in the matter of in and in breed- 
ing; for it not only requires great knowledge, judg- 
ment, and experience, but the geniu$ almost of a 
Bakewell, to pursue it safely to any extent. We 
should just as soon attempt to instruct a three year 
old child bow to use a sharp razor without injuring 
itself, as the great mass of the public upon the 
science of in and in breeding. It is one of those 
things we have as yet said little about in our peiiodi- 
cal, because we have thought it could do little or no 
good: 

** I have derived much information from the Agri- 
culturist on various subjects, but none on this point, 
viz., the efiect of breeding with animals nearly relat- 
ed. I do not know what is the technical term ; but 



this is what I wish to know : 1 buy one bull, or buck, 
or boar, with the idea of improving the breeds. Well, 
the next generation are his own calves, or lambs, or 
pigs. Or, if I breed from the pro|B;eny, they are own 
brothers or sisters. You get my idea. Wnat I want 
to know is the efiect of this breeding upon the stock. 
There seems to be reason in prohioiting near rela- 
tions, men or animals, breeding together. Is there 
any physiological injury in such breeding; ? Or must 
I buy several animals to prevent this ? Within what 
degrees of relationship is breeding admissible, if it is 
prohibited at all ? Now this may be a very familiar 
matter to others ; but I have no knowledge whatever 
on the subject and only a vague idea that there should 
be some prohibitions — that a male should not be bred 
to his own sister, or his own ofispring, and perhaps, 
father. May I ask of you to occupy one of your 
valuable letters to the Agriculturist with this suDJect 
soon? Inquibbr." 

" Breeding in and in " is the term used among 
breeders of stock, when c/osr breeding, that is, fa- 
ther to daughter, son to mother, brother to sister, and 
all near affinities, are practised. This will do very 
well, and to a considerable extent, where certain VdL 
uable qualities are desired, which the animals you 
wish to breed from possess. But to do so success- 
fully for any number of generations, requires great 
strength of constitution and general stamina in the 
animals on both sides, and long experience, great 
judgment in the breeder to select such animals as sires 
and dam.<>, to accomplish it successfully ; and there- 
fore » for the ^neral or casual breeder, I would recom- 
mend that ** in and in breeding " be carried no fartfier 
than one generation — that is, the sire may be put to 
his own daughter, and the son to his own mother, for 
one generation only, not to be continued to grandson 
or granddaughter, unless under the circumstances I 
have alluded to above. Brother to sister is consider- 
ed closer breeding than sire to daughter, or son to 
mother, and of course not so much practised among 
scientific breeders. In merely raising common cat- 
tle, this subject is little thought of, and the plan need 
not be practised ; but it has been by in and in breed- 
ing -that the finest animals in the world, and the 
celebrated " improved *' domestic stock of all sorts, 
have been produced ; and to do so with success is a 
nice and most scientific course of proceedure, which, 
Avith our helter-skelter American notions, our fanners 
will be slow to adopt. Our people, as a body, will 
not pay for all this pains ; and till we get more re- 
fined notions about these things, and better appreciate 
the value of good breeds of all animals, the nice, 
pains- taking breeder will hardly get remunerated for 
his trouble. Improvements, both in theory and prac- 
tice, however, are slowly progressing in our country, 
and the time may finally arrive when the value of 
good breeding in our domestic animals will be pro- 
perly appreciated. 

To go further into explanation of the science of 
breeding would require a labored essay, which I have 
; neither the time nor the ability at present to write ; 
and I trust that before long the pages of the Agricul- 
turist will inform its readers on that subject. Thesis 
have already been published some selections in that 
paper, which may be read with profit by any consid- 
erate breeder of ilomestic stock. L. r . Allbn. 

Black Bock, June 10, 1845. 
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HOVEY'8 STRAW COTTER. 

Ih regard (o my Blraw cullew, I will briefly state, 
commencing with No. 1, thai the frame and straw 
twx is similar to those that have been in common 
use, except mine are made in a manner more substan. 
tial and of superior worknianshtp, and joint bolts 
and wood wrews are used instead of nails and pins. 
The lunnJDg t^i^ of this machine conaiBt of a 
cylinder, on which are ax spiral knives, fastened by 
screws to six spiral wings, cast on the cylinder. On 
the shaft or arbor of said cylinder is a balance wheel 
and crank handle, which is to give motion to the ma- 
chine. Immediately above the cylinder of knives is 
8 bide roller, about 3( inches in diameter, and 6 
inches long, which, by means of Iwo screws, can be 
pressed down so aa lo come in eqnal and easy co 
with the outer surface of the i^linder of knives 
Iween which the cutting operation is performed. The 
edges of the knives come in contact with the bide 
roQer as they revolve in connection with each other. 
This motion serves also lo draw in the leed after il 
has been placed in the boz, and makes it a self-feed- 
ing machme. This simple combination of a cylinder 
01 knives with a hide roller, constitutes the whole 
moving operations oF this important machine, and 
performs ine double purpose of cutting and self-feed' 
ing. Bui the most important perl oi this machine 
may be described as followe : 



Bnangeinent all the knives on the cylinder are easily 
adjusted ; and in case any one knife should, by eztn 
grinding, or by wear or accident, become more nar- 
row than the rest, it can be set out so as lo be per- 
fectly cylindrical and uitifonn with all the knives on 
the cylinder ; and when so adjustod the binding sciews 
can be screwed up, and hold them firm against the 
spiral wings. These wings serve to strengthen the 
knives and support them in their proper position, by 
means of which the largest cornstalks can be cut in 
these machines with ease and dispatch. 

No. 1 cutter. I think, will cut about 100 lbs. of 
stalks, bay, or straw, in twenty minutes, by hand 
power. The hide roller is formed of the best pir- 
pared raw hide, and nutde solid by slipping bide 
washers or collars on to an iron shaft, and pressing 
them together with a piesaure of more than lea Ions 
before they are tumeo oS. The spiral position of 
the knives is such, that one end of a knife leaves the 
hide roller at the lame time the next one approaches 
it ; by this means the resstance is uniform and equal ; 
and m consequence of the convex form of Ibe edges 
of the knives, the uniform manner in which the cm- 
ting is performed, together with the angular manner 
in which the subslaiices are cut, renders this pliin 
the most rapid and easy of iiny method now in use 
for the above purpose. The above described machine 
is the smallest size that I make at presenL The 
others are made on ihe same plan, and vary only in 
size and strength. 

: cuts 100 lbs. hay, ltc~ in 20 roinulet. Price tl^ 
,«..,. '■ 15 » « IS 



8rR*w Cutter. — Fio. 5fi. 
These knives are fastened on to the wings on the cy- 
linder by means of two or more binding sere wb, which 
pass through the centre of the knife near each end. A 
■loliscutoutfromlheholeinihe knife, through which 
the screw passes lo the itineT edge of the kntle, the size 
of the screw, so that bv simply starting the binding 
screws back a little, IbeVnivee can be taken off sepa- 
rately widiont taking out the binding screws, and by 
means of two set screws, which are insened in to 
Ae cylinder, ditectly under the inner edges of said 
knives, running towards the centre of the cylinder. 
llie beads of those sctews are slotted like wood 
screws, and screwed down nearly even with the 
outer surface of the cylinder, between the wings. 
On the deads of the screws, near each end, the inner 
edges of the knives rest, so that by turning out those 
set screws with a screw-driver, il will fnice the knife 
oilt bom the centre ot the cylinder, and by this 



«e««u «5" "35. 

The above are estimated to work by band power, 
and cut straw and cornstalks with the same rapidity 
as hay. If water or horse power is used, it increases 
iheir power of culling ; for No. 5 will then cut 100 
lbs. of hay, &c., in five instead of eight minutes. 

No. 1 to No. 6 cut the feed about 1| inchee long; 
the other sizes about II inches. Noe. 1, 2, 3, and 4 
have six knives on the cylinders; No. 6 has eight; 
No. 6 has twelve knives. The aize of the hide 
rollers varies from 3) to 9 inches in diameter, and from 
6 lo 8 in lei^th, according lo size and price of the 
machines. Tne number of revolutions required in 
the above calculation would be, by hand power, about 
40 per minute, and about 60 by horse power. Either 
of the power cutlers are capable of cutting a Ion of 
stalks, hay, or straw, in one hour, if it can be put 
into the box. The cylinder may run with safety 
from 60 lo 100 turns per minute. 

The advantage of having the roller above Um 
cylinder of knives is obvious, from the fact that 
without gearing the ctank would not turn the cylin- 
der Ihe right way without turning backwards; and 
from another fact, that grit or gravel in the hay will 
lodge on Ihe hide roller when it is above the hay, 
and this prevents in a great measure the dulling of 
Ihe knives. Were the roller at the bottom, or under 
(he knives, the dust would fall into the indenlationa 
made in the roller by the pressure of the knivee.and 

lime would become full of grit and gravel; besides, 
e machines are more simple without gearing, and 
IcBs likely to«t out of repair. Wii. Hovet. 

W'(»rces(n-,«a«j,, JtfnySb, 1846. 
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SPBING FIGS MOKE PROFITABLE THAN 
STORE PIGS. 

KirowiNO joDT wish is to oreulale OMtol infoima- 
tkm, I place at yoor diepoaal sondiy facta connected 
with an eipeiimeDt to ascetUtn wMthei any advan- 
tafft could be derived from keeping pigs ibrongli the 
winter. From tbis I am of opnion that to keep 
what ate naaallj' termed "ttorn pin" is uiprofilahle 
to the fanner, Dalaae the number kept ia confined to 
the consumption of food only (houae o&l) that has 
no marketable Talue ; for it ia dearly proved by the 
HiBtements below, that the weight gaiMd dnri^ the 
cold aeaaon Wkll not uxnpenaate for the extra cost of 
aix montba* feediiw. 

The piga need for the Ntpeiimant were of three 
litlsn, from my own piggery, viz: 

A, 3 piga, half Chineae and half Berkshire. 

6, 3 piga, half grana and half Berkahire. 

C, 3 p^ of mun« family aa B, but a aabaeqimnt 
litter. 



1 


1 






i 


fl 


1 


k 


A 


Oet'r 10, 


DeeV n 
1814. 


Tdaya, 
or 433 days. 


Iba. 

3aaJ 


Ibt. 
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ot 


B 


Oci'r aa, 
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ISmontha 

26 day), 
r>T 491 days 


Mfll 


313 


iiH 


C 


April 1(J 
IBM. 


''■ 


T month! 
27 daw, 
or 941 days 


200 
857 


34B 


"A 



sumed much more food than C consumed from to 
6 montha; conaeqnently that B, daring his whole 
feedii^ time, conaumed mote than double the quan- 
tity thai C consumed daring bis whole feeding time. 
Ergo, that C was abont tOO per cent more profitable 
"mB. >~ f ^ 

Caiina, May 20, 1846. 

We eateon the above Lille article one of the most 
valuable ever communicated to thja periodical. It 
fully oorroboTBles our advice given in the April num- 
ber, pace 138, on the subject of " iUisine Pork." 
We wiui bnners were more in the habit of making 
such experiments, and giving aa the results ; their 
business would then become one of strict calculation 
lot mere guess-work, as is now too generally 



A LOG LOADER, 
rm this I send you a sketch of a very sirapte 
and uaeful machine, both in the fanning and mecha- 
nical arts, by the means of whi^ great labor and 
much time may be saved. 



The pigs of class A had not the advantage of suck, 
lings, the BOW having died in the act of parturition ; 
tbey are an encoaiaging example of what may be 
accomplished by care and attention for a few days 
after birth. Each class was fed on the same kind of 
food, treated in the eame manner, and attended by thi 
same awineherd. B and C were weaned at si? 
weeks old, and till then at no expense for food. 



and the whole age of C, 241 davt. 

when weaned, 42 days, and we anall have the time 

fed of B 379 daya, and of C I»9 days. 

Again, let us from tiie average weight of B, 313 
lbs., and the aveiage weight of C, 249 lbs., deduct 
the pi«enmal weight if slaughtered when weaned 
(20 Hs.}, which gives llic weight gained by B dur- 
ing the feeding 293 lbs., and of C 229 lbs. 



■ 1 - 18ti 

= 1 - la^ 



Extra gain of C per day, - 6^ 
But another and more common-senae view of ibi 
subject is, that B was fed a little over 12 months, 
and sainted 293 lbs. C was fed a little over 6 
months, atnl gained 229 lbs. Difference fur G months' 
feed only 64lbs. 

Su|>eradded to these facts, il must be admitted that 
B, from G moi'.'.iis' to 12 months' feeding age, con- 



Loo Lo4iWB.— Fis. 67. 

ItctHisistBof a double acting lever, a, 10 feet long, 
siupended in the middle by the clevis, i, which is 
hooked in the clevis, the bolt of which passes throi^h 
the upper end of two shear poles, which admits them 
to open and ahnl, aa beat suits. The books d and e 
ai« plaoad 2) inches from the fulcmm, connected to 
the staple by a link and swivel, which enables ths 
hooksto be tunied in the links of the chain either way. 

The ^ear pdes maybe of a lenrth suited to the 
weight and height of tne object to m raised. For 
loamngloge on a wagon, tbeyahonld be 61 feet; if it 
is a ahoTt m round opject, a thinl shear pole should 
b« set against a pin in one of the other legs. The 
machine is to be placed over the object to be raided ; 
a chain ia thin to be placed around it, one end of 
which is fastened to one of the hooks of the lever, 
the lever ia then worked, and the hooks to be hooked 
one below the other alternately. 

V. H. Hiuact 

MilUm, N. ¥., April ii, 1845. 
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TO MAKE FRUIT TREES THRIFTY. 

In the month of Maveh wash them as high as a 
man can reach with one quart of whale oil soap di- 
luted ia fifteen rallons of water; and if in April 
there are cateipillars, give them another dose; then 
put round the roots of the apple and pear trees two 
or three shovels full of charcoal dust or anthracite 
ashes ; to the peach, plum, and nectarine trees, I have 
tried various experiments, yet have hitherto been 
most pleased with tobacco stems, which are purchas- 
ed at two cents per bushel Half a peck of stems 
round each tree is sufficient The roots are first laid 
bare ; the tobacco is then placed over them and 
covered with soil. To this, three or four shovels full 
of anthracite ashes may be added with advantage. 
The past spring I have tried on all, save peach and nec- 
tarine trees — which were so discsBused by worms that 
1 ordered them cut up — an application of vrarm (not 
hot) coal tar from the gas house. We first removed 
the earth from the roots, picked out the worms, and 
then with a painter's brush covered the trunk of the 
tree eight inches up from the roots. After this the 
soil was immediately replaced around the tree. The 
effect was astonishing. In May we applied half a 
pint of guano as a top dressing to each tree, and 
thriftier trees, fuller of fruit, and with a deeper, 
richer green foliage, cannot be seen. I mean to treat 
all my peaches in this way, as the cheapest and best 
manner of protecting them. Two peach trees I gave 
up last fall as past all hope of saving. On these I 
tried an experiment of putting to each fifteen gallons 
of urine, neutndized with a peck of plaster of Paris. 
The trees are now living, and the leaves are green ; 
but whether they will thrive well remains to be seen. 
I think, however, the dose will effect a cure ; and if 
so, it is worth knowing. You shall have the result 
hereafter. R. L. Colt. 

PcUerson, N. /., June 5, 1845. 

FENCES. 

I HAVE noticed in particular what you have said, 
in regard to the barbarous custom of enclosing land 
with fences. Now, I like your plain, honest olunt- 
ness, in attacking some errors which our forefathers 
fell into, and to which we, their descendants, so per- 
tinaciously adhere. This is sometimes the only 
way to provoke discussion, and then good may result 
from it. I, for one, have spent much of the strength 
of my dajrs, clearing up and fencing a few acres of 
land, and it has cost me more sweat and money to do 
it, than all (pecuniarily speaking) that I or my pos- 
terity can ever get for it. But I nave done the best I 
could, and am satisfied. I can conceive, that in a 
country where there are no stones for fencing, such a 
system as you advocate, might and ought speedily to 
obtain ; but in all stony and mountainous distncts, 
it would be more difficult. True, stones if cleared 
from land, might be put into places of deposit, and 
sunk into the earth with less cost than fencing. But 
it strikes me, that this is not so easy and practicable 
as on plain lands. Will you give me a little more 
light on the suijject ? L. D. Clift. 

Carmd, Putnam Co., N, Y, 

Within the past few weeks we have received seve- 
ral letters of a similar purport to the above, and judg- 
ing from these, our artictes on the subject of fences 



are likely to attract more favor than we at first sup- 
posed they would, and do some good, though we are 
not BO sanguine as to believe that changes will be 
very rapid. Some say they shall abolish half the 
division fences on their own lands this year, and hope 
ultimately to be rid of them entirely ; othere wnle 
thai when their present fences decay they shall not 
renew ; again, those who were planning venous new 
dirisions, declare they shall give them up,— adding in 
repeated instances, that their fences alone, for the hst 
30 years, have cost as much as the fanns would sell 
for now, exclusive of the buildings ! 

Where it becomes necessary to clear the land of 
stones, and it is about as cheap to lay them up in 
fences as to otherwise dispose of them, we should 
have no objection to their 4)eing used in diis manner. 
But this is seldom the case, and instead of fencing, 
we would recommend formers to cast about and see 
if there are not bridges to build ; canseways to make ; 
ditches and ravines to fill up ; roads to ^beadamize: 
and farm-buildings, though the first cost is greatest 
when made of stone, instead of wood, yet they last so 
much longer they prove cheaper in the end. ^ Stone 
is wanted for various other purposes which we 
need not enumerate ; and to the person who wishes 
to get rid of them without embarrassing himself with 
fences, he will, vrithout much teaching, find many a 
place for their safe deposit We respectfully com- 
mend the subject to the consideration of our hard- 
working yeomanry. 

6EDDES HARROW. 

I OBSERVED in the American Agriculturist for this 
month, a cut of my harrow, accompanied by some 
remarks that seem to require notice. 

Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, and Mason, say, they 
have ** made some improvements in it ; such as to 
confine each tooth with a screw nut and washer, 
tapering the tenon of the tooth through the timber, 
wnich does away with all liability to oecome loose." 

Upon a prairie where there are no stones, and 
teeth very seldom require sharpening, this may be an 
improvement; but upon the stony hiUs of New Eng- 
land, or Western New York, it will be found that 
the old way, of making the teeth of extra length, and 
leaving them some distance above the top of the tim- 
ber, in the first instance, that they may be many 
times sharpened, before thev become too short, is the 
best. A nut by drawing the tooth up in tightening 
it, shortens it, and the wear of the earth below short- 
ens it, so that between both these causes, the teeth 
will soon require to have pieces welded on to restore 
them to their proper length. As to the supericr 
fin,Qi that Messre. R. N. and M. give the harrow, 
no one who has used as many pf their superb imple- 
ments as 1 have, can for a moment doubt. 

Mr. Wilkinson, of Union Vale, has << arranged 
handles for lifting the harrow when clogged — it has 
round iron teeth, instead of square ones, vHth a pair 
of draught clevies." 

The handles were shown at Poughkeepsie, and to 
the driver may be of some advantage ; but they ren- 
der the harrow much less portable, as with them on, 
one half cannot be turned over on the other. As to 
the round teeth, I am not able to discover their supe- 
riority. The pair of «* clevies,*' remind me of my first 
attempt at hitching on to my harrow, a short chain 
fastened at each end to one of the centre piecee, and 
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A rinff in the middle. It wooid not do. When the 
simple mode of taming a hook on the end of the 
pivot of the forward hinge suggested itself, I saw that 
what Mras before useless, had become of raiue. 
Ultimately Mr. Barton, who makes my harrows for 
sale, proposed that a rod should run quite through 
both set of hinges, with a nut and washer on the back 
end, and an eye with a hook in it, on the forward 
end. In this form it was engraved and published in 
the Transactions of the State Society for 1843. Since 
furnishing (he drawing for thAt engraving, a very im- 
portant improvement has been made by an eye 
through which the rod runs, about four inches back 
of the front hinge, screwed into the comer of the 
centre timber. This prevents the rod from ^ringing 
from the draught, when in motion. 

Mr. Wilkinson has farther improved, by ** insert- 
ing the si(k timbers at a less acute angle, thus the 
implement will spread over more surface ;*' and I will 
add, consequently not harrow so fine, by jast the 
gain in width. 

Mr. W. took a premium on his harrow at Pough- 
keepsie, and one made by Mr. Barton was on the 
ground side by side with it The explanation is 
ikis : Mr. Barton had put his harrow in my charge ; 
and as I was, unexpectedlv to mvself, made chairman 
of the committee, and as 1 would not sufer an imple- 
ment in my char|);e to compete for a premium that I 
had an influence in awarding, it was withdrawn. 

The harrow is an implement so much used, that a 
very small improvement in it is of great importance. 
With a view to bring it to its most perfect point, I 
invite Messrs. Ruggles and Co., and Mr. WiUunson, 
and every other person who may suppose he has 
made any improvement in the harrow, to appear at 
Utica, at the next State Agricultural Show, with their 
implements, and let them be compared one with 
another. Gjbo. Gkddbs. 

l)fUr, N. y., June 9, 1845. 

TREES FOR SHADE AND ORNAMENT. 

The spirit of utilitarianism is earned to such an 
extent in this country, that the ornamental is almost 
always sacrificed to the useful. ** What will be the 
gain thereof ?** is the question propounded, when any 
project is proposed, instead of saying, in accomplish- 
ing this or that object, cannot the useful and the 
agreeable be united, thus gratifying the eye, and at 
the same time satisfy the poeUt, which is the primum 
mobile of the age. 

There is notning that harmonizes the passions of 
man, quells the evil influences of trade, or adds to 
the happiness of the soul more, than to throw around 
htm those varions charms which are found in the 
natural world ; the green fields, the flowers, the 
fniits, majestic trees, with flocks and herds reposing 
beneath their branches, the waterfall, in fact, the 
panorama of creation as it meets the eye of the agri- 
cultarist in his daily pursuits. It enlams the soul, 
expands the intellect, and exalts man. If this be the 
effect of viewing nature in her loveliness, with how 
much more zest can these things be enjoyed, when 
our own hands have dug the soil, sown the seed, 
planted the tree, or trained the vine. We view them 
tlien as the fruit of our toil ; and all know there is 
more real enjoyment in witnessing the results of our 
own labor, than in partaking of that which is bought 
with silver and gold. 



These are some of the thoughts which have been 
suggested to my mind in reading in your Mav number 
the description of the beautiful grounds of Mr. Colt, 
at Paterson. I can say as did the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon, when she saw the splendor of his domi- 
nions, *< the half has not been told of them." Mr. 
Colt can truly say that, under his cultivation, the 
barren hills hsve been made ** to bud and blossom 
like the rose." It has also induced me to make a 
few observations on the value and imijortance of 
shade trees as an ornament to towns and villages, and 
to propose a plan by which the object may be accom- 
plished with pleasure to all. 

It should require no aif^ument to prove the value 
and utilitv of shade trees in public streets and road- 
sides. Yet when I look at many places in the coun- 
try, more especially westward, Tarn pained with the 
thought that so iitUe attention is given to beautifying 
them with noble shade trees. In too many cases, the 
streets are as barren of shade as the ocean. The 
people of New England have paid coosider^le atten- 
tion to this subject and, as a consequence, most of 
the villages are well caied for in this particular. If 
any of your readers have passed through the village 
of Upper MiddletowUrCt, mey have probably noticed 
two splendid rows of maple trees running the length 
of the main street, which improve the appearance of 
the place more than would the most costly mansion. 
Aud as the inhabitants walk beneath the shade of 
these trees on a summer's day, and feel the cool 
breeze as it plays among their* branches, have they 
not a just pride in pointing to them, and are thev not 
a strong tie to bind the people to their native place ? 
I mention this place as an instance, because it is my 
n^al home; many more might be noticed, if it were 
necessary. Take away the elms from New Haven, 
and it would be shorn of its beauty. 

A description of the avenue leading to the residence 
of Mr. Clay, as given by a correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, is so apropos to our subject, that I am 
induced to insert it " Mr. Clay has paid g^reat atten- 
tion to ornamenting his lands with oeautiful shade 
trees, shrubs, flowers, and fruit orchards. From the 
road which passes his place on the north-west side, a 
carriage course leads up to the house, lined with 
locust, cypress, cedar, and other rare trees, and the 
rose, jasmine and ivy were clustering about them, and 
peeping throuji^h the grass and boughs like so man^ 
langhing fairies as we drove up. His mansion is 
nearly hidden from the road by the trees surrounding 
it, and is as quiet and secluded, save to the throng of 
pilgrims continually pouring up there to greet its pos- 
sessor, as though it were in the wilderness." 

Facts like these might be enumerated to show their 
utility. But shade trees have their value in a pecu- 
niary point of view, for they increase the value of 
land in places thus improved. If an individual is 
choosing a location, he does not look to the worth of 
the land by itself, but weighs all the advantages and 
disadvantages die place possesses ; and to a man of 
taste, shade trees would often be the turning of the 
scales. 

The objection is sometimes urged, when public im- 
provements of this kind are proposed, we may not 
live to reap the benefit, and what use is it to trouble 
ourselves about the matter. They foiget that their 
posterity will receive it if they do not, and it is a nar- 
row selfish soul that is not willing to do anything for 
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the futare ; a spirit which, if carried out hy others, 
would stop many of the public improvements in 
which mankind are now engased. What would oar 
country be at this time if our forefathers had acted on 
this principle ? Trees might be planted that would 
serve the ends of ornament, and be a nin also to die 
owner. For instance, the maple might furnish sap 
sufficient to supply the family with sugar ; the locust 
when grown is a valuable timber ; the oak and the 
ash have their various uses, not to specify others that 
might subserve both ends, proposed to be gained by 
them. Thus, in a selfish view of the case, they can 
be made profitable, as they would generally be set 
out in land that is otherwise a waste or common. I 
would recommend that each man adopt the plan of 
planting shade trees in front of his dwelling ; if this 
were done by a few persons, others would soon see 
ti^e advantages of it, and follow their example. 

There is no reason why the United States should 
not stand pre-eminent among the nations of the earth 
in this respect Considerable attention is paid to it 
in England, with manifest advantage to the people. 
Nature has done everything she can for us ; our soil, 
our climate, our trees, are all favorable to the end 
proposed, — ^it only remains for man to do his duty. 

These are some of the reasons I would pve in 
favor of a more general system of omamentmg the 
towns and villa^ of our country; many more 
might be uiged did space permit llie following is 
an instance of what nas been done by a systematic 
effort in a town in Orleans county. New York. 

A friend (one of those public-spirited men that the 
world needs more of), on temporarily settling in the 
western part of this state, was impressed with the 
negligence of the people in ornamenting the place 
with shade trees; and determining that something 
should be done to remove the reproach, went to work 
in the following manner. He invited all the ^oung 
men in the town to meet him on a certain evening, as 
he bad a proposition to communicate to them that was 
for their advantage. This excited their curiosity, and 
they therefore met him. He then stated to them the 
condition of their town, that no shade trees were to be 
seen in all their streets, the great improvement they 
would be to the place, and then, after their feelings 
were enlisted in the subject, showed them how the 
difficulty mkht be overcqme. He proposed to them 
to form a Tree Association, each member of which 
was to set out one tree and take care of it, and if it 
died to set out another and another, until he had a 
thriving tree. In this way each one felt his indivi- 
dual responsibility, and had an incentive to do his 
work well, lest others should excel him. The con- 
sequence was, that more than a hundred trees were 
at once set out, and now thev have the pleasure of 
knowing that their town will soon be one of the 
handsomest in the state. 

To those villages which are in like situation, I would 
commend this plan. Form tree associations, invite 
the young and tne old, and the ladies also, to assist you, 
and let not your places suffer any longer for the want 
of ornamental shade trees. Go thou and do likewise. 

In this article, I have enumerated some of the lead* 
ing points in favor of shade trees, believing that it 
was only necessary to bring it before your readers for 
them to see its value. C. C. Savage. 

New York, June, 1846. 



ROSA RUBIFOLIA, OR PRAIRIE ROSE. 

I NOTICE in many papera recently a description of 
the native "Michigan, or Eirlantine Rose.** That 
description refers to the single nowfiring variety which 
is found in great profusion on oar own western prai- 
ries, whence the title adopted for it by the horticul- 
turists is ** Prairie Rose." It is altogether distinct 
from every other species in its folis^, which assimi- 
iates to that of the Bramble, whence it derives its 
specific title. The qualities which cause the '* Prai- 
rie Rose** to be highly esteemed, are, first* its rapid 
growth, which is often 20 to 30 feet in a season ; 
secondly, its extreme hardihood, the latter being a 
character which is applicable to none other except 
the Ayrehire, and not to that in an equal degree. 
My present object Is to call your attention* and that 
of your readere, to the highly interesting double va- 
rieties of this class* which appear to be unknown to 
the writer of the notices I have referred to. 

One of these sportive productions was found wild 
in Ottio, and several othere have been produced from 
seed by Mr. Feast and othere, and I have been fortu- 
nate enough to produce several fine seedlings, and 
have now at least a thousand seedlings from which 
I intend to select the most beautifnl for piopantion. 
I am also hybridizing this species with the oeogd. 
Tea, and otner perpetual flowering varieties, and 
hope to obtain that most important deaideiatom, a 
perpetual flowering fragrant aimbmg nws. Fteihaps 
I may succeed in obtaming many of that character 
diflenng in color, &c. This is the only climlMng 
rose indigenous to our country, as the Cherokee 
Rose of me Southern States is originally from Asia, 
and the sweet-briar, which is a partial climber, was 
introduced from Europe. We have recently made 
^eat additions to our establishment, and paitKulariy 
m the department of roses. Suffice it to say that 
this class alone now occupies four acres, and eom^ 
prises above 1200 varieties, among which are all the 
splendid new ones that have latterly been produced 
in Europe by hybridizing the various classes. The 
public taste has become so fastidious, that scarcely 
any roses are highly prized, unless they belong to 
the perpetual flowering classes, and the short-hved 
June roses, which bloom but once, and then but for 
a week, have fallen into merited disrepute. 

W. R. PniNcs. 

Prvne^s Linrusan BoL Garden, and Nurseries, 
Flushing, June 12, 1845. 

Mabuno. — ^A correspondent in South Carolina 
thus writes us : ** I have been marline continually 
since the fall of 1841, and find that the longer it has 
kin on the land, and the better it is mixed with the 
soil, up to the period of its maximum eflect, the 
greater its influence. The quantity which would 
nnprove the first crop, will destroy the third, as 1 
have proved to my detriment The remedy, how- 
ever, is (umple ; more vwetable matter to prevent the 
calcium from corrodingr the roots for want of food.** 

When our lands at me north are well chaiged with 
organic matter, marl has a better e^ct the tnird and 
fourth years than the firet and second. We presume 
the soil of our correspondent is of a thin and light 
quality, and hence the necessi^ of plowing under a 
green crop the third year, or giving it something to 
supply the needed mganic matter. 
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BONE MANURE. 

The fBimers on Long Island have been using this 
article for about fifteen years, and are now making 
golden harvests as the fmits of their experiments. It 
was introduced there by an Englishman, who first 
commenced grinding bone in this country ; and so in- 
credulous as to its value did he find the farmers in his 
neighborhood, that he could scarcely dispose of a 
bushel to any one. He therefore purchased, in the 
vicinity of Hempstead, a farm, which was reduced so 
low as to scarcely produce a crop worth harvestiiu; ; 
but, b^ a judicious application of g^round bones, he 
made it the most fertile of any iu its neighborhood. 
So practical a demonstration of the advantages of 
bones as this, could not be resisted, and extreme in- 
credulity gave way to the greatest confidence ; and it 
is now very extensively employed by the laigest 
formers on the island* some oi whom now use from 
500 to 1,000 bushels per annum with success and 
profit. 

When it is to be applied on com, it is firet mixed 
in a compost with bara-yard manure or swamp muck, 
in proportion as 1 to 2, and after fermenting two or 
three weeks, applied in the hill; but wheat, rye, 
oats, and buckwheat, are the crops mostly chosen for 
its application. On these the bone dust is sown 
broad-cast, and hanovred in« The quantity used in 
(his way is from 35 to 50 bushels per acre, aecording 



to the previous strength of the soil. For grass lanoB to keep the earth moist under it. I have seen pota 



it answen well, more especially such as have been 
depastured for some time by milk cows, or other 
stock. The reason why it acts so beneficially here 
is, that the animals have exhausted the lands in a 
great measure of their phosphates, and the bones re- 
store it again to the land, they abounding with 30 to 
70 per cent, of phosphate^ Another important effect 
of tne application of bones is, that they have a ten- 
dency to prevent clover heamng out. The clover can 
be top-dressed any time convenient before September, 
and just previous to the frost setting in» say the last 
of November, and the field should be heavily rolled 
with a common roller. The bones and the rolling 
tend to stiflen and bind the soil» and make the action 
of frost leas powerful upon the clover roots. 

I find the bone dust that I purchased through your 
agency has acted in a superior manner to any I 
have before used. I apprehend that this arises from 
their being ground in a fresher state. Old bones, and 
such as are hard boiled^ are not near so valuable as 
fresh ones, especially in their lasting qualities. 

Hempsteady Long Mand. R. M. Bailey. 

FARMING IN 'new JERSEY. 

Sloeping Com and Compost. — I observe that some 
of the farmera in this delightful section of country are 
tryinc many of the improvements of tbe age. A Mr. 
Webb says he has tried steeping; his com and other 
man in a solution of ammonia, and foand much 
oenefit from it Last year that grown from com thus 
steeped was in harvest much sooner, and had larger 
ears than that planted dry in the same field. He 
also made a compost or mixture of 1 bushel salt, 1 
do. lime, 1 do. plaster, and 1 do. ashes, and put half 
a gill in each hill at the time of planting. Tnis pro- 
dined nearly one-third more com than that alongside, 
planted dry without any of the mixture. Otherwise, 
the land was manured alike. 

Potato Ctdture» — ^I noticed a method of treating 



potatoes which struck me as very good, especially on 
old ground. Firet, furrow the field both ways, and 
then plant in the check or cross of the two furrows, 
cover them lightly, yet deep enough to have them 
vegetate quick. As soon as the sprouts begin to 
crack the ground, go into the field, and from the cart 
put a fork or shovel full of coarse or green manure on 
top of the hill, then plow between, turning the fur- 
rows together, and cover the manure. Always fol- 
low with a hoe and see that the manure is well cov- 
ered. As the rows run both ways, when time to 
hoe, plow contrary from the first time, and very little 
labor is required to hill suficiently and keep the 
weeds down. The manure is as safe in this man- 
ner as heaped up in the yard or field to wait the fall 
crop. It is not exposed to the sun, nor is it as likely to 
heat imd throw off the ammonia and other properties 
essential to vegetation, as it would be in lareer quan- 
tities or heaps. In digging the potatoes and plowing 
a^ain for the grain crop, the manure is completely 
mixed with the. earth. I go heart and hand for put- 
ting all manure into tbe earth as soon as it can be got 
from the farm, whether coarse or fine, especially in 
the spring of the year, instead of heaping, it up to rot 
and waste througn the summer. 

Mr. Demarest says, he gets nearly double the 
quantity of potatoes from tbis method to what he 
would without this manure. Coarse manure helps 



toes vegetate and produce well, lying only covered 
with straw, about 6 inches, and no earth over thera« 
Passaic County, N. J. £. 

WESTERN CALENDAR FOR JULY. 

Early in this month harvest usually commences, 
in latitude 39^^ and 4C, with some variation for 
higher or lower latitudes. The farmer should bear 
in mind, that by cutting his wheat a week before the 
usual time, he avoids the risk of injury from the rust, 
secutes a better yield, and harvests a grain more pro- 
ductive of good flour. But if he shocks his wheat 
immediately after cuttins, it will mould and be much 
injured. R should either be cradled, or thrown in 
small grips, as it is reaped, and suflered to lie till it is 
cured, before binding. When sufiiciently cured it 
should be bound and put in shocks ready to haul to 
the mow, the stack-y^urd, or the threshing-machine. 

Timothy meadows are usually ready for cutting 
about the time the operation of harvesting is com- 
pleted. But as timothy (phleum pratensis) 'when fully 
ripe, contains more than double the quantity of nutri- 
tive matter, which it contains, when cut at the time 
of flowering ; and moreover produces a greater quan- 
tity of hay (see A. Beatty's Agricultural Essays, p. 
233) ; it should never be cut before the ends are ripe 
If cut, when fully ripe, it will cure sufSciently in the 
swaith ; and by the use of the horse rake, the hav 
may be made with less labor than any other kind. 
Those who raise hemp should be careful so to 
arrange mattere as to have the hay in stack before 
hemp is fit to cut, in order to prevent the hay harvest 
and nemp cutting from interfering with each other. 

The garden must not be neglected. The cabbace 
plants will have been set out, m the previous montn, 
and must be well cultivated in July. This can be 
done of mornings, while tbe dew is on the hay. 

Cattle, sheep, &c., must be salted as usual. 

Prospect Hill, Ky, A. Bmnr. 
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WHAT WOMAN MAY DO. 

Ladies of the Reoolution.—AX the close of our 
revolutionary war, when our grandmothers attended 
personally to household duties, from pleasure as well 
as necessity, a society was formed of ladies residing 
on farms near one of our principal cities, for the pro- 
motion of useful knowledge, and the encouragement 
of domestic manufactures. They met at each other's 
houses alternately, once a month, to exhibit each her 
produce, and to suggest improvements. On that day, 
particularly, they were not permitted to wear any 
gannent which had not been woven and spun on their 
own farms, nor place on the table any viand that they 
had not made or procured from home-grown produce. 
If the snow-white linen dress was not as delicate as 
the Irish loom could produce, or the fine blue and 
white checked apron to be compared with the Man- 
chester gingham, still they were beautiful fabrics, and 
were worn with more honest pride and pleasure than 
is generally felt by the modem lady while shining in 
the gorgeous silks of France. The day of meeting 
was looked forward to by this little society as one of 
heartfelt enjoyment, and a charming emulation was 
excited to procure the best receipts for preparing 
everything that came under their care on the farm or 
in the house. 

The morning of the day of meeting was spent in 
comparing the articles each had brou^t, and in giv- 
ing and receiving instruction for future improvement ; 
^e dinner was equally an object of interest to all, for 
then [came the husbands and brothers to compare 
whose beef, mutton, and hams were prepared with 
most care ; or which of their fair friends excelled in 
the less useful though more elegant portion of the 
feast ; and jellies, pastries, and preserves became ob- 
jects of deej^ interest; the foamtne home-brewed 
beer, and the sparkling cider were decided unrivalled; 
and the wines of currant, gooseberry, and even grape, 
were judged and praised by the guests, amongst 
whom were often Charles Thompson, Thomas JeflSr- 
fion, and Benjamin Franklin. 

While listening with slowing interest to the details 
of these happy days, related by one of the society's 
brightest ornaments and most useful members, I have 
felt that the humblest topic mi^ht be made one of the 
deepest interest, and that nothing which can contri- 
bute to the comfort of others is beneath the attention 
of a cultivated mind. How eminently useful might 
such societies be made if extended through our coun- 
try ; and how pleasant the labors of the week or 
month, if each woman felt that she was working for 
something beyond mere animal comforts. 

Things thai may be Learned at Social Meetings. — 
If at such meetings a few of the elementary works 
on botany, chemistry, and insects, could be read, how 
largely would it contribute to their information, use- 
fulness, and enjoyment. Every cook is a practical 
chemist in a small way, though she may not be 
aware of it herself ; ana while she is boiling soap, 
making yeast, or bleaching her linen, she is perform- 
ing some nice experiments in chemistry which require 
knowledge and practice to perform. How much 
lighter then would be the work of a house if each 
one knew something of the chemical properties of 
the ingredients they were mixing, and thus feel cer- 



tain that some experiments would succeed and some 
would not. A very little time devoted to well chosen 
books on this subject will give enough knowledge for 
household purposes, and when once in the r^ht path 
of improvement, an intelligent woman wiLi make 
many interesting and useful discoveries for heiselt 
She will learn that in writing a recipe it is necesesiy 
to be very particular in giving not only the exact pro- 
portions of the ingredients, but the manner of mixing 
and the time when each should be added ; for on this 
will mainly depend her success or failure : thus, if 
she be going to make a light tea cake, she will under- 
stand why she had better mix the soar cream or 
cream of tartar thoroughly through the batter befoie 
adding*tiie soda or saleratus, and that when mixed, 
the ciUtes must be baked immediately ; or that the old 
notion of the necessity of stirring soup while hoiliqg 
with a sassafras stick could have arisen from nothing 
but ignorance and superstition. It is a very comman 
saying among good cooks, that they never care for a 
recipe, that they always go by guess, and that it is non- 
sense to be so exact in weight and measure. It may be 
so for them, because, from long practice and good judg- 
ment, they have acquired the habit of forming a correct 
guess at a glance ; but wo to the poor family who is 
obliged to eat the sour, heavy bread, and badly pre- 
pared dinners of the cook who has not had the ad- 
vantaepe of such knowledge, and who equally dis- 
dains instruction. What young housekeeper has not 
felt the benefit of a deariy-expressed and well- 
worded recipe, above the common mode of giving 
one ? Take the following example from a book be- 
fore me: 

" Sponge Cake, — ^Twelve eggs, their weight in 
sugar, hsuf their weight in flour, some grated lemoa 
peel, mix together, bake in paper cases or small tin 
moulds." 

Now none but a good cook who knew how to 
make sponge cake could possibly succeed by these 
directions; and none but a very stupid one could fail 
if obeyinff the following : 

** Another, — ^Take twelve fresh eggs, put them in 
the scales, and balance them with sugar ; take out 
half, and bahince the other half with flour; separate 
the whites from the yolks, whip them up very light, 
then mix them and sift in first sugar, then flour, beat- 
ing all the while, till both are exhausted; add some 
grated lemon peel; fill paper cases or small tin 
moulds, and bake them immediately in a moderate 
oven ; if allowed to stand without beating they be- 
come heavy. This also makes an excellent pudding, 
with butter, sugar, and wine for sauce." 

A Knowledge of Insects. — Some knowledge of in- 
sects and their habits is equally useful to a house- 
keeper. The woollen moth, the ham skipper, com- 
mon house fly, and cockroach, and a host of others, 
are pests that all sufier from and dread ; yet no remedy 
is offered or attempted, because few appear to know 
their true histories, and are from ignorance unable to 
guard against them. The woollen moth is a noaU 
grey fly, on the wing principally at ni^ht, when it is 
in search of a proper place to deposit its eggs. This 
it finds in any woollen or fur material that may be 
exposed. The ^gs remain unhatched a longer or 
shorter time, according to the warmth of the room 
they may be in. When hatched, they are little 
worms, which soon spin a sack of silk and partides 
of the material on which they feed, and so nicely 
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contrived and ingeniously woven around themselves, 
that it requires sharp eyes to detect them ; and thus 
they feed securely until their time of change, when 
they make their escape, if not too closely packed 
away, and suspend themselves to the wall or ceiling, 
in some dark corner or unmolested place, until the 
warm spring weather, when thev take wing and im- 
mediately seek a home for their future progeny. 
They never feed in the winged state, and therefore 
only live a few days. A good house-keeper know- 
ing this, will take good care not to. delay packing 
away her flannels, furs, or cloth, until late in the 
spring; and at all times be certain that each article 
(s well brushed before being packed, then closely 
enveloped in a thick linen or cotton cloth, sur- 
rounded with pepper, camphor, or turpentine, to 
prevent the fly from approaching it, or to kill the 
young worms when hatcned, if there should unfortu- 
nately be any eggs already deposited. Then each 
loft, closet, and wall, in the house, should be well 
swept, and if popsible white-washed, to clear away 
the moths that will always be found hanging around ; 
and no pieces of woollen material, old or new, should 
be sufi&red to remain unmolested or exposed. 

Fruit and Inse^.— To supply the table with good 
fruit is equally important; and this may be greatly 
facilitated if the women and children of the house 
will take it under their care, and spend a few minutes 
in each day in its culture and protection. A few 
easy and interesting experiments will show that there 
is an immense loss of valuable fruit each year, for 
want of a little knowledge of insects and a few 
minutes spent in preventing their ravages. For ex- 
ample, take a few fallen plums or apricots, place 
them in a tumbler neariy filled with earth, cover the 
tumbler close to prevent the escape of tiie insects that 
are in them, and then set it away for a few days or 
weeks, if it be in the eariy part of summer, but if 
late in the season, they must remain until spring un- 
molested ; then carefully turn the earth out, and 
examine each little lump, and you will find that the 
worm has left the fruit and made for itself a nicely 
plastered cell, a little lai^er than its body, where it 
remains secure from all mjury until it has changed 
from a worm to a little brown or ash-colored beetle 
{Rhyndtiles cupreas, or plum weevil). If liberated 
now they will return to the tree and deposit their eggs 
in the remaining fruit, which soon falls, and thus one 
well-filled tree may produce two or three separate 
broods in a year, according to the season or the quan- 
tity of late fruit on the tree. I have known many 
large, profusely-bearing trees never ripen a single 
plum, until the system of gathering all the fallen 
fruit, daily, had been practis^ for two or three years; 
then were the owners rewarded by an abundant sup- 
ply. The growth of insect-larva may be advanced 
or retarded according to the different circumstances 
under which it is placed. Those hatched in the 
spring or summer remain but a short time in the 
chry^is state, while those fed in the fall never take 
wing until the spring has prepared food for them and 
their progeny. This fact should keep lovers of fruit 
always on the watch, and the task of picking up the 
fallen fruit be made pleasurable to the children, by 
offering a reward for each basket full, or a larger share 
of that which remains than would belong to them if 
they had been too lazy or playful to protect it. 

Many persons believe tney have no time to waste 



on the study of a bug or worm ; but let them think 
for a moment on the immense amount of produce 
destroyed by these little cieatures in a year, and they 
will feel that a few minutes of each day devoted to 
their destruction may be time well spent They will 
be rewarded, too, by the pleasure derived from the in- 
genious habits and instincts of these little creatures, 
given to them for their support and protection by their 
great Creator; and while studying dieir wonderful 
fonns and curious histories, learn that each one has 
Its appointed place and use, and that whatever God 
has tnought worthy of his creation and care, is a fit 
study for us, their fellow creatures. G. P. 

Never-failino Recipes for Soap. — Soft Soap* 
— To 25 lbs. of clean fat, add 16 lbs. potash dissolv- 
ed in four buckets of water, and boil it until the hi 
is entirely destroyed. This you must test by tiddng 
out some of the soap in a clean cup, add a little 
water, and let it stand to cool. If the soap becomes 
thicker and clearer by the addition of water, and 
continues so, die soap is done; but should it be- 
come thinner or whitish, the ley has not combined 
sufficiently with the fat, and the boiling must continue 
until it will hear the water test. When it has arriv- 
ed at this point, add water until it becomes a thick 
jelly, then let it boil one hour slowly, when it will 
be finished and fit to be barreled. Tfcie most frequent 
cause of failure is, that the ley Is not strong enough 
for the quantity of fat ; therefore, when home made 
ley is used instead of potash, the ley should be strongr 
enough to flbat an egg freely. To each gallon of 
strong ley add three quarters of a pound of clean 
grease ; if cracknels be used, take one pound to each 
gallon. Boil it very fast, and stir it frequently. A 
few hours will suffice to make it good soap. 

Hard Soap. — Add salt in proportion of one pint to 
three gallons, let it boil a few minutes, and put it in 
tubs to cool. Should the soap be thin, try it in a 
cup if it requires water. If very strong ley be used, 
water is necessary to thicken it after the incorporation 
is complete ; this must be done before the salt is 
added. Next day, cut out the soap, melt it, and cool 
it a^in ; this takes out all the ley, and keeps it from 
shrinking when dried. The fat should be prepared 
before soap-making day, by boiling it in clear water 
and straining out all the bones and flesh, as they 
give out but little grease and always make the soap 
impure. Be careful to save the bones and scraps thus 
left, as they form the best manure for rose bushes, 
flowering shrubs, and peach trees. S. 

A Method of Preserving Fruit fresh all 
THE Year. — ^Take of saltpetre one pound, of bole- 
armeniac two pounds, of common sand, well freed 
from its earthy parts, four pounds, and mix all 
together. After this, let the fruit be gathered with 
the hand before it be thoroughly ripe, each fruit being 
handled only by the stalk; lay them regularly, ana 
in order, in a large wide-mouthed glass vessel ; then 
cover the top of the glass with an oiled paper, and 
carrying it into a dry place, set it in a box filled all 
round to about four inches thickness, with the afore- 
said preparations, so that no part of the glass vessel 
shall appear, beina; in a manner buried in the prepar- 
ed nitre ; and at the end of a year such fruits may be 
taken out as beautiful as when they were first put in. 
— Family Receipt Book. 
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The Toad.— Boys usually consider the hapless 
toad, *< the most deformed aad hideous of all ani- 
mals," as it has been called — and, what is worse, a 
butt for every cruel and idle urchin to aim at, and 
without sufficient reason, the poor thin^ is treated 
with dmost universal disgust. By some it is thought 
to be venomous, but this is unfounded ; for though 
the glands on the back secrete an acrid and miS:- 
white humor, there is no evidence of its being poi- 
sonous; and the limpid water it dischaiges wnen 
alarmed is said to be by no means deleterious ; both 
of which, in all probability, are only engines of de- 
fence against its natural enemies. \¥e well know 
that a cat will scratch, and a dog or parrot will bite, 
when proToked ; and why should we despise a toad 
for defending itself when attacked or disturbed ? It 
is true that this reptile is not rer^ beautiful nor pre- 
possessing in its appearance; (or it is heavy and 
lazy in its gait, with a bloated body and carbuncled 
skin ; but look at its beautiful bright eyes, which 
may vie with those of the hawk, or the perch ; and 
when its valuable services are taken into account, 
it is to be hoped that it will be considered as deserv- 
ing of a snug corner in the garden or the conserva- 
tory, where it may be petted and cherished like any 
other domesticated aoiinal, and where its curious and 
interesting habits may be observed at leisure. 

The usefulness of toads under a frame and amongst 
choice hot-house plants, as well as in gardens and 
fields, can scarcely be too highly estimated ; for it is 
a well established fact that they live almost entirely 
upon small worms and insects, and that they will 
keep melon-beds quite free from ants, beetles, and 
wood-lice, which they devour by thousands. A 
single toad will despatch twenty or more of the lat- 
ter pests in two or three minutes. Blue-bottle and 
flesh fiies are also highly relished by them, and they 
will likewise attack slugs, wasps, and sometimes 
bees, when their favorite food is scarce or exhausted. 

*< The toad," says an eminent naturalist, « is fond 
of woody, shady, and obscure situations ; in sum- 
mer, of stagnant waters ; in winter, of slimy and 
muddy places, often dimng and living under-ground. 
It is very tenacious of life, and seyeral accounts have 
been recorded in different countries, of its being found 
inclosed in stones and trunks of trees, without any 
yiaible communication with the atmosphere. It is 
preyed unon by hawks, owls, and herons, and even 
by hedgenogs. It is killed by laying snuff on its 
back." It couples in stapant water in the spring, 
and the fem^e is several days in producing her eggs, 
which, like those of the 60^, are envebped in a 
mass of jelly ; but they are disposed in two distinct 
lines, sometimes extending twenty or thirty feet in 
length. The young tadpdes which are hatched from 
them are smaller and darker than those of the frog ; 
they live in the water until autumn, when they ac- 
quire their legs and become terrestrial. The toad 
has only four toes on the forefeet, and five on the 
hinder, which are not webbed as in the frog ; but 
there is a small membrane at the base.. It has no 
teeth, and either swallows its food alive, or kills it 
first by compression. It catches insects with its long, 
▼iscid tongue, with a rapidity that the eye can scarcely 
follow. When we speak of railroad speed, it can- 
not be compared with the quickness of the motion of 



this oigan, when in the act of capturing a wasp or a 
fiy. The toad casts its skin as snakes and cater- 
pillars do ; but it pulls off its old coat (which splits 
down the back and belly when it is too small) with 
the assistance of the arms and mouth, and then, it is 
said, it disposes of its skin by rolling it up into a 
ball and swallowing it 

Brebdino PotTLTRT. — ^As I think you seem to 
take a good deal of interest in us Boys, and often 
express, not only a willingness, but a desire to help 
us on in our endeavors to obtain useful knowledge, 
I have taken the liberty of writing you a short episue. 
With father's consent and approval, I am going to 
commence the business of raising poultry ; but am 
not going to follow the too long practised examples 
of our neighbors, who, acting on the principle that " a 
hen is a hen," and one is as good as another, con- 
tinue to multiply a mongrel race of good-for-nothing 
<* varmints" of every lorm, size, and color, except 
what is desirable to possess. 

I have read a nuinber of books on rearing poultry, 
by different authors, both English and American; 
but they don't exactly answer the purpose. They 
are at a deal of trouble to describe a great variety of 
kinds that have been seen in various parts of the 
world, and which you and I may never see, and is 
of no practical benefit that I know of, yet may be 
interesting enough to the curious. I believe tl^t if 
you had a mina to do it, you can give us more real 
useful information on this subject in one chapter than 
we can find in a whole published volume. What 
we want to know is, the principle of breeding — ^how 
it should be conducted — how far the <* in and in" 
system may be practised without detriment — ^how we 
should proceed m crossing to gain advantage — ^whe- 
ther it will answer to br^ from a cock and hen, 
both being from the same parents— what will be the 
effect if such a course is continued — how far consan- 
guinity must be removed in order to improve. From 
this imperfect communication you will at leaat nn- 
derstand what we want, and if you will have the 
kindness to answer it you will very much oblige 

One of the Bots. 

Old Bay StaU, March, 1845. 

Om: correspondent shall be answered in good time. 

Cure tor Fever Burden. — ^The following quaint 
and comic old recipe has been sent us by an esteemed 
correspondent, who says she copied it into her com- 
monplace-book from " The Breviary of Health, by 
Andrew Boorde, Physicke Doctoure — Anno 1557.* 
We trust that none of the boys who read the Agri- 
culturist will need ** anoyntin^* with the " migyeii- 
tum hacvlinum^ especially during harvest- time. We 
have too good an opinion of them to believe this ; 
yet, lest any one should, here is the recipe for their 
benefit. 

" The 151 chapitre doth showe of an evyll fever, 
the which doth cumber yonge persons, and named 
the fever burden or lazy fever. • • • This fever 
doth come naturally, or else by evyll and slouthful 
brynging upp. If it do come by nature, then is it 
incurable ; for it can never out of the bone that is 
bred in the fleshe ; if it bee by slouthful brynging upp, 
it may be hoi pen by dylligent labour. There is no- 
thyng for the /ever burden so good as is w\guent}tm 
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baeulinum ; thai ij, take a eticke or wood, a jaii of 
length, and moie, and let it be aa mat aa a man's 
fynger ; and vylh it anafnt the back and shoulders 
wall, inoiiiiDg and eTeoing, and doe thya 21 lUyea — 



and if this (ever wyli nol be holpen in that tynte, let 
them beware of wag^^ge on the gallowes. And 
whylea they doe lake thys medecine, put no lubber- 
wort in theyie potlage." E. S. 
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1^ French natoralisls assert that the Moseory i 
duck is a distinct species, and not a variety. It is 
BiDch laixer than the common duck, and is distin- 
guished by a eanincled nembraiw of a red coIdt, 
irhieh Bran comparea lo a cbeny, eoveriog the 
cheeks, and eilenaing behind the eyea, and awells ai 
the root of the bill ; this tubercle is wanting m the 
female, as also the tuft of nanow feathers, and rather 
twisted, which hangs hehind the head of the male, 
which stands erect when excited. She is also small- 
er ; both stand low on the legs, have short claws, 
and the inner ones crooked; are « clumsy bird cm 
the ground, light on the wing, and will perch on 
leocee. &c. 

" In a wild slate," says Bmn, " the drake is of a 
brownish black color, with a broad white patch on 
the wings, the female being smaller and more ob- 
aenrely coloied." In the domestic state, it exhibits 
eteiy xariety of color, like a common duck, " At 
ofw time," says Biun, " the male Is white, at ano- 
ther, the female white ; in other instances, both male 
and female are black, and again of great diversities 
of color ; bat they an comnuinly bUck, variegated 
with other colors." The black are glosMd with 
green on the back, and changeable, as they an expoe- 
•d to the rays of the sun. 

The Moacovy duck, it appears, is only found in a 
wild stale in Sooth Amenca. Marcgrave has oh- 
nerred it in the Brazils ; it is also a nabve of Guiana. 
Travellers assert that these birds peich on the large 
trees that border nvcrs and marBheB, similar to tcrres- 
(tial birds ; tbey bniU their nesta there, aikd as soon 
M the dudding^ are hatched, the mother lakes them 
one by one, ajid droM tbam into the walar ; laving 
lakM plac« two or tnree timM a-yaw, and mm ■ 



from twelve to eighteen ej]|s, qnite round, and of a 
greenish white; the moulhng season begins in Sep- 
tember, and is sometimes so complete, thai thedncka, 
finding Ihemaelves almost entirely destitute of fea- 
thers, are unable to Sy, and let themselTcs be taken 
alive by the Indians. These birds are as shy as onr 
wild duclu, and il is by surprise alone thai (hey are 
to be thot.^Main, 
Tbt Moscovv duck is easily fattened, and a pio- 
' ' ' id hence, and tbongh it te also a vora- 



eder, il mav be rendered profitable lo rear, 
le is very salacious, and paira readily with Ae 



lific 

cious feeder, i 

The male is , . . 

duck, producing, by the croaa, a hybrid o 
mongrel breed, which improves the size of the am 
and the delicacy of the other, bat the mongrels, lik* 
that of the wild and tame goose, will not breed. 
The female will also, tbouKh not so readily, tnit 
with the common diake. The hybrid has a oeep 
green plumage, and is destitaie oF the red carancled 
membrane on the cbeeks, as well as the musky odor 
o( the ramp gland of the Muacovy duck. Out of one 
hundred eggs of this hybrid sort, M. Parmenlier was 
able to succeed in hatching scarcely twenty duck- 
lings; and hence, to keep up the stock, fflivier da 
SenM advises to continue crosnng ererv year, bv 
keeping a sufficient number of Muscovy makes with 



Tbe MnscoTT drakes are often tot i 
□uartelsome wita other ponltry, and we nai 
Uwm to attack small chiMren, patticnlarly when they 
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their hands, nod tot 

abandoned the teaiuig of 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS, 
By the arrival of the steamship Caledonia, we have 
our European journals to the 4th of June. 

Markets -AjitfuB depressed, and few sales. Cotton 
had fallen |d. per lb., and was very dull. Stock on 
hand at Liverpool on the Ist ult,923|000 bales, against 
717,000 same period last year. Flow firm, in conse- 

Suence of the cold unpromising weather. Bee/, a 
ight advance. Bmrk and L(ird quiet. Lard Oil, of a 
Eure good qualitjr, in considerable request Cheese 
risk, with a trifling advance. Hent/i, dew-rotted 
American, sold for 2^2/. per ton — objection, its dark 
color. Rice brisk. Tallow improved. Wool in good 
demand. We notice little change in other products. 

Money was in fur demand at 2| to 2{ per cent. 

JSmerican £StocA».— Nothing comparatively doing, 
though a better feeling pervaded in re^rd to them, in 
copsequence of the late pacific advices. We have 
before said that we looked upon the idea of a war with 
Great Britain on account of Oregon, as a mere politi- 
cal hunU^ug on both sides of the water. 

The WeeUher was dry and oold, and unfavorable to 
the grain crops. Hence a slight advance in the flour 
market. 

Louiiiana 5'itfar.— The first sale of United States' 
sugar ever heui in England, recently took place at 
Liverpool. The quantity exposed for sale was only 
small, and it went off very welL 

Lnporiation of Wool into Oreat Britain and irdand in 
1B44. — By an oflicial Report of the House of Com- 
mons, we find that the total quantities of sheep and 
lambs* wool, foreign and colonial, imported into the 
United Kingdom during the year 1844, amounted to 
65,079,524 lbs., of which 5,402,098 came from Russia ; 
1,601,099 lbs. from Denmark; 21,847,684 lbs. from 
Germany; 1,346,613 lbs. from Portugal; 2,818,353 lbs. 
from Italy; 1,286,963 lbs. from Turkey, Syria, and 
Egypt; 1,101,284 lbs. from Morocco; 2,197,031 lbs. 
from the Cape of Good Hope ; 2,765,853 from East 
India; 2,186,291 lbs. from the States of the Rio de la 
Plata; 12,406,397 lbs. from New South Wales; and 
4,411,804 lbs. from Yan Dieman*s Land. The total 
quantities ro-exported from the United Kingdom 
amounted to 1,924,826 lbs. 

Exportation of Wool from the above countries dur- 
iKff the same year amounted to 8,947,619 lbs. 

mpoftation of other Whole. — The quantities of wool 
of the alpaca and lama tribe, imported during the year 
1844, amounted to 635,3-57 lbs., of which 47,848 lbs. 
were re-exported to Belgium and France. The quan- 
tity of mohair, or goats* wool, so imported during the 
same period, amounted to 1,290,771 lbs., of which 
97,529 lbs. were re-expo/ted. 

Exportation of WouUen Jtfom^arte/'ef.^— The gross 
total declared value of the BritisQ woollen manufac- 
tared cloths, &c., exported from the United Kingdom 
last year amountea to 8,204,836^ Yams of woollen 
and worsted, including yam of wool or worsted mixed 
with other materials, 1,271,906 lbs. 

inportation of Provitione into Great Britain in 1843 ' 
and 1844. — The cured provisions imported in the year 
1S43 were as follows : Salted beef, 60,633 cwt. ; salted 
pork, 27,118 cwt ; hams of all kinds, 6,919 cwt; and 
Mcon, 418 cwt In 1844 the same articles were im- 
ported in the following quantities : Salted beef, 106,766 
cwt. ; salted pork, 30,780 cwt ; hams of all kinds, 6,732 
cwt. ; and bacon, 36 cwt. In the latter year the fol- 
lowing quantittee were taken for ships' stores : Salted 
beef, 77,248 cwt; salted pork, 16,987 cwt; hams of 
all kinds, 1,298 cwt 

JUateriale of Good Sheep Dipping Cbmpo«i(ion.— White 
arsenic one ounce and a half, to be put into a bag and 
boiled for half an hour in a gallon of water, two ounces 
of tobacco with three ounces of soap, to be also boiled 
in tke laroa quantity of water, and then mixed toge- 



ther, adding two gallons of watdr. This will be saflk- 
cient for from sixteen to twenty sheep ; the mixture 
may therefore be brewed in the quantity required, so 
that a pound of arsenic will suffice for 150 sheep. 
Care must be taken that the head is not dipped, but 
the water must be thoroughly saturated. 

ffouf to get .rid of the American Bug m Apple Trta.-^ 
Mr. Waterton, in his essays on natural history, ex- 
presses his conviction, that nothing short of a com- 
plete deprivation of air can destroy these destructive 
insects ; and describes the following very simple mode 
of effectually accomplishing this object :— " I mixed 
clay with water till it was of a consistency that it 
could be put to the injured parts of the tree, either 
with a mason's trowel or witn a painter's brusL I 
then applied it to the diseased places of the tree, and 
it soon smothered every bug ; a second coat upon the 
first filled up every crack which showed itself when 
the clay had become dry, and this resisted for a suffi- 
cient length of time the effects of both sun and nin. 
The sickly parts, now efiectually freed from the ene 
my which nad been preying on their vitals, were 
placed in a state to be cured by the healing process of 
nature, and that nature has done her duty, my apple 
trees amply testify.'' 

Disinfection of Sewers, Cesspools^ ^c— M. Siret finds 
that a mixture of copperas, chareoal, and gypsum, in 
the following proportions, if thrown into a sewer or 
cesspool, will purify it to a remaricable degree : Sul- 
phate of iron (green copperas), 200 lbs. Snlphate of 
zinc (white copperas), 25 Ite. Vegetable charcoal 
^common or wood charcoal), 10 lbs. Sulphate of lime 
(gypsum), 265 lbs. 

New Manure, — It is said that Professor Liebig has 
discovered a mineral substance, which, when com- 
bined with guano, will produce one of the most ferti- 
lizing manures known. A joint-stock company, with 
a capital of £120,000 sterling, composed for the most 
part of leading English capitalists, has been formed 
for the purpose of carrying on upon a large s^e the 
manufacture of the new compound. Among the sub- 
scribers are several eminent professors of agriculture, 
who, according to the hmartial du Bkin, give out that 
the application of this substance to the culture of lands 
will produce an entire revolution in the agricultural 
system. i 

Plumage of Birds. — An instance of the efl^t of car- 
bonaceous food upon the color of birds, is exemplified 
b^ feeding the common bulfinch, for a lengthened pe- 
nod, on rape seed. Under the influence of uat diet, the 
scarlet plumage on the breast will be observed gndu- 
ally to turn brown, and, by its further continuance, 
ultimately to change to a dirty black.— Jlcviica/ Thmes. 
Dressing for Asparagus ~ Give it salt and water every 
fortnight while uie summer-shoots are growing ; and 
when they cease doing so, cease saltins also, xonr 
stable-dung will no doubt prove a capital preparatioD, 
in addition, for the crop of next year, which will be 
much improved by not cutting this year. Add guano 
to the salt and water durine this summer, the resolt 
will pay yoQ. Nitrate of soda will not act well unless 
suceeedea by wet; in dry weather it does more harm 
than good — Gardeners^ Chronicle. 

Fibroiu Covering Stinwlates Vegetable Growth. — A 
li^fht covering of straw, for instance, on grass land, will 
stimulate its ^wth in an extraordinary degree ; much 
more indeed, it would appear, than can be accounted 
for on the supposition that the ground is thns kept 
moist in dry weather. — B. 

BmUry. — A chicken was hatched in my hen-kooae, 
from a nest egg which had so long served the puvpcMc 
that it was on the point of being removed ; it was 
hatched by the hens which successively chanced to 
lay their eggs in the nest, aided by tHe unnsual and 
equable heat of the atmosphere.—* 
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Value of Sea Sand or Marl to Light Sandu Soils. ^In 
a tour through Normandy, in France, Mr. Lorimer 
remarks in the Journal of Agriculture, that the Nor- 
mans are not behind the peasantry on our own coasts 
in availing themselves of the auxiliaries supplied by 
the sea. This sea marl is usually applied as a com- 
post with fiirm-yard manure. I was surprised at find- 
ing it more generally used in sandy than in stiff clay 
diitricta, conceiving, from the state of agricultural 
science there, that the property for which it was most 
likely to be prised was that of pulverising the soli, 
and not of supplying any chemical ingredients neces- 
sary for the growth of crops. On inquiry, however, 
I found that the peasantry attributed to it quite a dif- 
ferent virtue from any I had dreamt of. The reason, 
they said, why it was chiefly applied to a sandy soil 
was, that such soil was hot, and required the cool sand 
to refresh it, whereas stiff clays were cold and requir- 
ed lime to warm them. This explanation, however 
&r from scientific, showed that they had conceived a 
most distinct and tangible idea of tne cause, and had 
not rested satisfied, as many sets of peasantry would 
have done, with the mere fact of a real or seeming 
benefit to their crops from such an application. 

The following is the analysis of tne above marl, 
fuxnished by Profossor Johnston: 

Organic matter, 506 

Carbonate of lime, .... 43-50 

Gypsum, common salt, and oxide of Iron, 3*43 
Insoluble siliceous matter, - - 47*69 

99-68 

It consists almost entirely of fragments of minute 
crustations, and of the bodies and skeletons of infu- 
sorial animals. It is from the latter that silica is de- 
rived, siliceous sand being almost entirely absent. 

Ikath of JHrt. Chlberi. — The deceased ladjr, actuated 
by an earnest desire to improve the condition of the 
laboring classes, has for several years devoted her 
energies to agricultural aflfair8,and was a zealous sup- 
porter of the allotment system, which she carried into 
practical operation to a large extent on her estate in 
this parish and the neighlMrhood. The benefits re- 
sulting from her benevolent proceedings, we believe, 
have fully realized the expectations which the sup- 
porters of this system anticipated. Self-supporting 
industrial schools have also been instituted by her, 
and the plan appears worthy of imitation. Yfe fear 
her loss will be severely felt in this place. — Suseex 
Bxprtu, 

Steeping Seedi, — Mr. St George, of Caub, on Rhine, 
kas discovered that chloride of lime accelerates vege- 
tation in an astonishing dej^e ; he has communicated 
the discovery to a scientific body in Germany, who 
are causing experim^ts to be made. He showed me 
French beans that had been steeped for four hours in 
water, in which a quarter of an ounce of chloride of 
lime to one gaUon of water had been mixed; the 
beans were up with two rough leaves, when other 
beans which had not been steeped, and planted by the 
steeped ones, were not above ground, and only sprout- 
ed a little. The same effisct was produced on lettu- 
ces, and a little of the chloride, in powder, was put in 
the pot, in which was a hardy snrub which would 
never blossom, and in a short time it blossomed out of 
the hard wood. — Oar. CSbtm. 

JUbmarBi at Home. — It is a remarkable thin|[, that all 
the investigations of chemists and the experiments of 
practical farmers, and some of them have been truly 
ingenious, would seem to point at home as the source 
of the most valuable manures. A great variety of 
substances have been tried as fertilizers ; but the best 
amongst them are found to be those that may be said 
to be ready at hand amongst our household stuff. 
Thus, you have rape-dust as Borne produce } you have 



common salt in continual use ; you have salts of am- 
monia, of potash, and of soda, as well as phosphates 
of lime and magnesia in the urinary and other excre- 
tions, and in a form, too, best fitted for vegetation. 
Sulphate and muriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac) 
are found in the soot from coal fires ; while potash or 
its salts am found in the ashes of wood fires, as well 
as in the water ejected after purifying the body, or its 
covering, by washing with soap, or other detergents. 
You have aoundance of phosphate of lime (bone-ash), 
^., in the hair, flesh, and bones of animals. Nitre 
(or saltpetre) forms spontaneously around you, in the 
soil, its grand element, nitrogen, being derived from 
the atmosphere, or from the transformation of the am- 
monia of decaying bodies : which element, nitrogen, 
is so essential to vegetable lift, that it has been termed 
the " moving agent,'' which, actins under the living 
principle of tne plant, moulds into snape the other ele- 
ments ; nay more, you have a substance that contains 
all these things, a complete type of guano^n the dung 
of your domestic fowls. — NoweWe Man. of Field Oard. 

tjrim and GfiMwo.— Fourteen to sixteen cwt of hu- 
man urine are equal to one cwt of guano. 

Liquid JUsHtme.— The greatest care should be taken 
to make the most of this valuable article. The chan- 
nel which is behind the cows, in every well made cow 
house, may be filled daily, or mormng and evenine, 
with bos; mould, if it can be had, which will absorb 
the fluid, and be thereby converted into excellent ma- 
nure ; or a tank, either a hogshead or a cistern, built of 
brick, and coated with Roman cement, may be placed 
where the steepage from the cattle and horses can be 
conducted to it by drains ; the tank should be covered, 
and have a pump in it, by means of which the fluia 
can be raised into the liquid manure. Cart and spread 
over the surface of grass land, or pour over compost 
heaps, which is perhaps the best method of disposing 
of it To this tank, the urine and suds from the 
house, water in which vegetables are boiled, &c., 
should be conveyed. This is a branch of economy 
seldom attended to by farmers in this country, and the 
consequence is— as much valuable manure is wasted 
about most farm houses as would, if properly disposed 
of, increase the produce of the fhrm to a very great 
amount. According to LieMg, 100 parts of human 
urine are equal to 300 parts of the fresh dung of 
horses, and to 600 parts of that of cows ; and we leam 
from tne same high authority, that the liquid and solid 
excrement of an individual contains nitrogen neces- 
sary for 800 lbs. of wheat, rye, or oats, or 900 lbs. of 
barley; we are hereby enabled to appreciate the indus- 
try of the Chinese, in preventing the loss of this valu- 
able species of manure. The chemical composition 
of urine is as follows : In every 1000 parts there are 
933 of water, 30 of urea, J 7 lactic acid, lactate of ammo- 
nia and animal matter, nearly 4 of sulphate of potash, 
39 sulnhate of soda, 3 of phosphate of soda, and 4i of 
chloriae of sodium. — New Farmer^ JbmmaL 

Forcing FtofaTs.— By attending to the following sim- 
pie directions, a bunch of these sweet little flowen 
may be had daily, from November to March. About 
the middle of May, prepare a piece of ground by dig- 
ging into it a quantity of leaf-mould ; plant this wiu 
strong runners one foot apart each way: water in dry 
weather, and keep them clear of weeds throuehout 
the summer ; in October take them up with balU, pot 
them, and place them near the glass m a cold frame ; 
the pots should be plunged in coal ashes or old tan; 
they will soon begin to bloom, and continue blooming 
through the winter; in severe weather they may be 
removed to the green- honse, conservatory, or dnwing- 
room, &c . To meet a great demand a few pots of the 
Russian may occasibnally be placed in a stove, but 
neither the Neapolitan nor double purple like stOTt 
heat— IMm{ Chrdemn^ Jmrm^L 
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Transactions of the Nbw Yokk Stats Aaiti- 
CULTURAL Society, together with an Abstract of the 
Proceedings of the County Agricultural Societies, and 
the American Institute. Vol. iv.) 1844, pp. 523. We 
hare not had time as yet to give anything more than 
a cursory look over this volume of the Transactions ; 
but have read enough to say, that they are made up 
this year with less dry and unnecessary matter, than 
those of preceding years. In this respect the present 
volume is much superior to its predecessors ; but in ac- 
cording thus much, we must add, that the articles gene- 
rally, are not as racy nor as able. Too many of 
them, in whole or in part, have previously appeared 
in the periodicals of the day, and the State Society 
has the poor honor only left to it of reprinting them. 
This we consider disgraceful, and unworthy the So- 
ciety, and it should be put a stop to in all future publica- 
tions. It is a strict rule with the English, and we be- 
lieve with all other respectable foreign Agricultural 
Societies, to exact an assurance from all contributors 
to their Journals-and Transactions, that the matter is 
Dot only original, but that it has not before appeared in 
print. This rule should be immediately adopted by 
the N. T. State Society. Another thing, we notice 
that all its cuts are BORROWED I Is the Society 
so poor, with over $4,000 surplus funds in its treasury, 
that it cannot pay for somethmg original in the way oi 
tmbellishments ? We think this is just as disgraceful 
as reprinting old matter^ reoamped to stujSf a portly 
volume. In setting up the matter, uniformity snould 
be preserved, and the whole leaded or made solid. 
The t3rpographical errors are numerous, and so palpa- 
bly gross at times, that they will lead the reader who 
Imows no better, into sad mistakes. Such publications 
as these are usuallv looked up to as authority ^ it is 
the duty, then, of those who superintend the printing 
to see it correctly done. We are thus candid in our 
observations on the Transactions, from a sense of duty 
to the members at large, and we mean nothing in 
onr tone disrespectful to the officers of the Society. 
Any reasonable amount of original matter can be easily 
obtained, then why not set iti We would recom- 
mend as one means, that libeial premiums be offered 
for essays on the agriculture of the different coun- 
ties, after the manner of the Agricultural Societies in 
Great Britain, taking five to ten counties each year. 
In this way, the particular agriculture of the State 
would be ably reported, and a lar|;e mass of highly use- 
ful matter collected, which would elicit considerable 
laucUtbie rivalry, and great improvements necessarily 
follow. We would make the prizes sufficiently high 
to command the best talent in writing these essays, 
and when one was not sufficiently deserving, reject it, 
and repeat the premium. Incur humble jucfgment 
there is nothing so valuable in British agiicmtural 
literature, as the County Prize Essays recently pub- 
lished in the joiimiUs of that kingdom. 

Thb Dog and thk Sportsman: Embracing the 
Uses, Breeding. Tmining, Diseases, &c., of Does, and 
an account of tne difleient kinds of Game, with their 
Habits. Also hints to Shooters, with various useful 
lecipes. By J. 8. Skinner. With illustrations, pp. 
384 Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. Price 80 cents. 
The above is a pleasing and useful work, written by 
tt hearty lover of the canine species ; but we recret to 
My, that the author has not gone iar enough, and treat- 
ed the subject in too limited a manner; confining 
himself mainly to an account of some half dozen 
Ineeds, leaving out nearly all that are indigenous to 
imr eouBtty. We hsve nei«r seen a complete work 
on dcfSj although we are fiuniliar with pretty much 
all pabhshed on them in Europe and elsewhere j and 



we must confess, notwithstanding considerable ability 
has been displayed in these, that the history of dog^ 
has yet to be written. The first animal we evei 
owned was a puppy, and wherever we could keep 
them, we have haa a trck>p of dogs running at oai 
heels. Many extraordinary things nave we witnessed 
of their sagacity, which we would tranecribe with 
great pleasure for any one who would promise to 
write a complete history of this noble ana aflection- 
ate animal. The illustrations of Mr. Skinner's woik 
are very spirited and faithfiil, and do great credit to 
the artist who sketched them. He must have been a 
dog fancier, or he could not have dmwn them so well. 

Thb Fruit and Fruit Trbbs of Axbrica; or 
the Culture, Propagation, and Management, in th^ 
Garden and Orchard, of Fruit Trees generally; wit^ 
descriptions of all the finest varieties of Fruit, naliv* 
and foreign, cultivated in this country. By J. A 
Downing. Illustrated with numerous engravings 
Wiley & Putnam, New Tork and London, pp. 594 
At length we have the gratification of announdai 
this long expected work, and ftom a perusal of it,wi 
can say, that nothing compared with it on the subjeci 
of Pomology has yet been published in the UuteG 
States. The author gave us reason to hope that this 
work would have been issued sixteen mon^ ago^ 
but in our last visit at his beautiful residence in New 
burgh, we found him so desirous to make It as peifecl 
as possible, and worthy the entire confidence of ths 
public, that he should go through twice the labor is 
preparing it that he at first anticipated, and hence thi 
long delay. This will unquestionably be much to iti 
advantage,and we prophesy that **The Fruits and Froil 
Trees of America" will now become the standard po 
molofical woiic of this country ; for the grant can 
which Mr. Downing has bestowed on the diffieren* 
kinds, arranging and connecting numberless syno> 
nymes, and giving accurate outlines and descriptions 
will make it as safe a guide as it is possible to set up 
The culture of fruit is no longer a matter of pfeasure 
and luxury with us, but one now of necessity for food 
of man and beast ; indeed, it has become of vast 
national importance. A finer climate for fruit, oi 
more prodoctire soil than the United States, does not 
exist Our apples are well known in the West In- 
dies, and nearly every country in Europe, and the ex- 
portation of them abroad is repidly becoming a very 
important business. Then the home consnmption of 
all kinds of fruit is enormous. The author of the 
work under notice states, that there are more peaches 
exposed in the maricet of New Tork, than are raised 
in all France. The style of Mr. Downing is lively, 
clear, and perspicuous. The publishere have got up 
the work very handsomely, issuing two editions— the 
one large 8vo., uniform with Landscape Gardening 
and Cottage Residences, price $2.50; the other ISmo , 
price $1 .75. We anticipa te for these editions a Hrge sale. 

The Chxmistrt op Yxobtablb and Arixal 
Phtsiolooy, bt Dr. G. J. Muldbr. — We have No. 2 
of this able work on our table, from the prees of Wi- 
ley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. Price 35 eenta^ 

The Exflobinq Expedition. Four volumes of 
the cheap edition of this valuable work are now is- 
sued from the press of Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
We have some valuable selections from it on sig;ncnl- 
ture in type, with an illustretion ; but the crowded 
state of our columns has prevented its being made up 
the present month. For a more particolnr notice, aee 
our last number. 

DowNiNa*s Cottaob Rbsidxnoxs. Wiley & Pnt- 
nam have sent us the Sboond Edition of diis ele- 
gant and useful woik. We have heretofore noticed 
tnis and the first edition at length; and can only odd, 
that before building, every country gentienmn nnoiild 
consult it 
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BntUh XhUita on Jmerican Wheat and J^UH$r,-^By 
the following Table, the merchant, miller, or former 
will be able to tell at a glance when it will answer for 
Kim to ship wheat or flour to England. It will also 
show that the high duties almost effectually exclude 
the people of the United States from ever supplying 
any considerable amount of these articles } as, by the 
opention of what is termed the tiidii^ saUe^ whenever 
the price in England reaches the point which would 
justify our farmers or merchants to ship, the market is 
snppUed by Germany or other contiguous grain grow- 
ing countries long before our cargoes reach Liverpool; 
aiKl as the prices of the articles are lowered the duties 
go on increasing, so that by the time of the arrival of 
the American flour, in nine cases out of ten, the duty 
on a barrel of flour is nearly up to $3. 

The Table is calculated as follows : eight bushels 
to the quarter, and five bushels to the barrel, which 
is sufliciently near for the purposes intended. 
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Ih Make Vintgarf^Takit eight gAllons Of clear rain 
water, add three quarts of molasses, put into a cood 
cask, shake well a few times, then add two or Uuree 
spoonfuls of good yeast, or two yeast cakes. If in 
summer, place the cask in the sun ; if in \vinter, near 
the chimney where it may be warm. In ten or fifteea 
dajrs, add to the liquor a sheet of brown paper, torn in 
strips, dipped in molasses, and ^[ood vinegar will be 
produced. The paper will in this way form what is 
called the " mother," or life of vinegar. — New Gen. Far, 

A Cent t» an Ox's Uver^^Mr. Walter Has^ of Li- 
mington. a few days since, found a cent embedded in 
the middle of an ox's liver, which he was cutting up. 
The liver was entirely closed around the cent, and on 
removing it the imprint of the letters was seen upon 
the parts with which they had been in contact Mr. 
H. bought the liver in Portland. We have the cent in 
our possession. It is a halfpenny of Lower Canada^ 
and bears date of 1837. How it could have got into 
the place whence it was taken, may be matter of spe> 
culatlon for the curious. — Saco Democrat. 

Pork Butmese in Sciota VaUey.-^'The number of swine 
slaughtered there last ^ear was 131,800; this yeafj 
48,350 ', showing a deficit from last year of 73.450. 

Pteaenfotion ofjSpples. — A gentleman from tne north* 
em part of Indiana recently communicated to us a fact 
in regard to the preservation of apples, which will be 
new to many of our readers, and valuable to all farm 
ers. He says that to keep apples from autumn to June, 
he places them in a shallow nole, du^ as for Irish po- 
tatoes, having covered the bottom with cornstalks or 
straw, and the straw with dirt to the depth of about 
five or six inches. No shelter is placed over them. 
As soon as the severe winter arrives, and the ground 
and perhaps the apples themselves become thoroughly 
frozen, straw is again placed over the frozen heap, and 
the whole again covered with a coating of earth — ^thit 
time ten or twelve inches thick. 

The object is to keep the first coating of earth frozen 
until spring, and then cause it to thaw veiy slowly. 

The same treatment nMy be given to turnips, Irish 
potatoes, beets and carrots. Any of those roots may 
be thoroughly frozen without injury, provided they are 
covered well over, and suffered to thaw by slow degrees. 

Sweet potatoes are almost the only exception among 
roots to this rule. They are injured by a small degree 
of cold and without being frozen. If in the frozen 
state, an Irish potatoe is put into cold water until the 
frost is out, and then cooiced, it will be as good as if 
it had never been frozen. AH theee are fiatcts which 
we know from our own experience and that of many 
others. 

We do not know to what paper to give credit for the 
above. 

Analysit of Seed Cotton as a Farmer— not a$ Chanitt. 
— I luive, as is my usual custom, weighed and ginned 
out a lot of cotton, and give the result of the analjrsis. 
The loss of thirteen lbs. I am unable to account for, 
knowing accuracy and caro were observed; for 1 
weighed every parcel and ginned it myself— -for whera 
popular accuracy is required, I do all the work I can. 

Weight of seed cotton. 4044 lbs. 

" Cotton seed, 874| 

" Cotton, 114 

" Motea, 3 

*' Loss. 13 404Ub 

The seed measured heaping measure, 11 bushels. The 
seed weighed per bushel 25 lbs. 

It thus requires 1410 lbs. of dry cotton to make a 
bale of 400 lbs., exclusive of baling and rope, which 
contains 35 bushels of seed, andyields the small ave- 
rage of 28 lbs. per cwt — Soioh West Far. 

Maple Sugar.— The Montpelier Watchman estimates 
the value of the sugar crop of YerBMttt, the present 
year, at $1,000,000. 
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RJBVIEIV OF TUB MAKK.£T. 

P&tCBS CUBEBlfT IK NBW TOSK, JUNK 23, 1845b 

ASHES, Pots, perlOOlbs. fS 81 to #4 00 

Pearls, do. 4 U *' 4 25 

BALE ROPE, tb. 5 *« 

BARK,atterclcraii, ton, 33 00 <* 83 00 

BEANS, White, baih. I 85 " 150 

BEESWAX. Am. Yellow, lb. 98 « 38 

BOLT ROPE, do. « •* 13 

BONES, sTonnd, bash. 40 " 50 

BRISTLE?, Amertc&n, lb. 25 " 65 

BUTTER, Table, do. 15 " 18 

Shipping do. 8 " 11 

CANDLES, Mtoald, TaUow, do. 9 " 11 

ftpenn do. 85 " 38 

Stearine, do. 80 " 85 

CHEK:<E, do. 4 *• 8 

GOAL, Anthracite 9000 lbs. 4 50 ** ft 50 

CORDAGE, American, lb. II *' 18 

COTl'ON, do. 5 " 10 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, 13 '* 15 

American Flax, do. 16 ** 17 

FEATHERS, lb. 96 « 33 

FLAX. Amerlean, do. 6| ** 7 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bbl. 4 30 " 4 88 

Fancy do. 5 00 " 5 50 

Southern do. 4 30 « 4 88 

Richmond City MUlB. do. 6 50 " 7 00 

Rye, do. 3 00 " 3 85 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bnsh. 1 00 « 108 

Sotithern, do. 1 00 " 105 

Rye, do. 65 " 67 

Corn. Northern do. 46 "* 43 

Southern do. 44 ** 46 

Barley do. SO " 58 

OaU, Nnrthem, da 36 '* 37 

Soathem, do. 30 '* 38 

GUANO, 100 lbs. 8 50 " 3 00 

HAY do. 40 " 46 

HEBfP, RuMia, clean, ton, 100 00 "800 00 

American, water^rotted, do. 105 00 ** 185 00 

Ameriean^dew-TOtled, do. 7ft 00 " 185 00 

UlDEa, Dry Soathem, lb. *' 10| 

HOPS..... lb. 13 " 14 

HORNS, 100. 8 00 ** 8 50 

LEAD lb. 3 " 4 

Sheet and bar do. 4 '* 4| 

MEAL, Com, bU 3 38 ** 8 56 

Com hhd. 1150 " 18 00 

MOLASSES, New Orieaas, gal. 88 " 31 

MUSTARD, Amoiieui, lb. 16 " 31 

NAVAL 8TORE8— Tar, bbl. 681" 8 85 

Pitch, do 80 «* 100 

Rosin do. 55 « 70 

Turpentine, do. 8 7ft <* 3 85 

Spirits Torpentine, Soathnm, gal. 38 ** 40 

OIL, Unseed, Anwlcan, do. 67 " 70 

Castor, do. 57 •* 65 

Lard, • da 5S ** 70 

CMLTJAKI, lOOlbs. 100 ** 

PEA0,FieId bttsh. 1 85 " 150 

PLA0TER OF PARIS, ton, 9 75 « 3 00 

GfOttnd,inbbU of3501bs. 1 19 " 185 

PROVISIOMB-Beef, Meas, bbl. 8 00 « 10 00 

Prime, do. 5 50 " 6 50 

Smoked, lb. % " 8 

Rounds, in pickle,, .do. 4 " 6 

Pork,Mess bbl. 18 00 ** 13 50 

^rime dow 9 00 « 10 68 

Laid, lb. 7i *« 8^ 

Bacon sides, Stanoked, do. 3 " 4 

InplcUe, do. 3 « 4 

Hams, Bmolud, do. 6 *' 10 

Pickled, do. 4 " 7 

ilhoalden, Bmoked, do. 5 " 6^ 

PlcUed, do. 4|" 5 

MtSL lOOIbe. S 19 " 4 00 

SALT, «Mk, ISS ** 145 

OommoB, busli. 80 " 30 

BBEDB-Olorer, lb. 6 ** 7 

Timothy, 7 bosh. 10 00 *« 18 00 

Flaz,raugh, do. 8 50 ** 00 

dean, do. U 00 *' 18 00 

flOBA, Aah, cont*t 80 per cent. soda,... .lb. 3 " 3 

Sulphate Soda, ground, do. 1 *' — 

0UGAE, New Orleans, ..do. 5 ** ^ 8 

SOMAO, American, ton, 95 00 *" 87 50 

TALLoinr. lb. 6*« 7i 

TOBAOOO do. 9 ** 6 

WmSKBY, American, gal. 91 ** 99 

WOOUSanmy, lb. 35 " 90 

llerino,: do. 10 " 35 

BalfMood, do. 9ft " 30 

d9. 90 •* 95 



N£W YOJBK CATTIiE RE ASKET-Jone 9S. 

At Market, 1100 Beef CatUe (875 from the South), 80 Cows 
and Calves, and 1500 Sheep and I^ambs. 

Pricks.— Beef Cattle— Tne market last week, was unususlly 
dull, and the transactions were smaller than they have been for 
three months. Buyers were very backward, and of ttie eompa- 
mtively small ofibring, 300 remuhi unsold. Holders, notwith- 
standing, sUU hold out for, and In some Instances have succeeded 
In obtaining last week*s prices, which we accordingly presume^ 
for inferior and middling qualities 6505.50 ; superior 66.75, and a 
Aw extra at $7. 

Cows AMD Calvbb.— Prloes have experienced a considerable 
decllno. We quote f 18aS4 to 38. 

Shkkp ABO Lambs.— Sheep $1 85flt9.50 to ^3.95^ a decline of 
of 5 cents on the prices of last week. 

Rbx AAxa.— This is a dull month, and business transaetioM 
limited. Jtsket in fkir request Cotton languid. Exported tnm 
the United States since September last 1.916,000 bales ; same thne 
last year, 1,485,383 ; same time year before, 1,884.048. IFJUsC a 
good supply* Jlti($ and Com scarce at this moment. Hag brisk 
and lias advanced. J}«tf and Porit firm. Riee the same. Jfs- 
iassos and Stigar dull. Tobacco In fair demand. fWool quiet 

Money Is very plenty at 4^ to 6 per cent in the dty. 

Stocko are In no great demand. 

Tike fToatkcr has clianged at last with us, from v«ry dry to 
showery, and everything looks green and fresh again. It has been 
exceedingly hot the past month. The Wheat nnd Rye harvest is 
already over South of us, and proves better than was aatielpaled. 
Oats and Barley are looking wdl, though the ttxaw Is short 
Com Is growing rapidly and promises to do a fhir crop. Roots 
are improving, but It is too early to decide what the erep of these 
will be. Fnut is reasonably abundant Cotton, Rice, and To- 
bacco appear well. There are many complaints as usual ; bat 
upon the whole we shall look for a Aill average of crops for 
everything except hay, and tills is not cut short north of 41*. 

NoTicB TO Farxbbs AND Gabobhbbs.— The Board of Agri- 
culture of the American Institute have ^ipolnted a coomilitee 
for the purpose of examining fleld crops iprawing In the vicinity 
of New York. The committee are ready to visit any forms of 
fields, and report upon their merits to the managers or the next 
Annual Fair, to be held at Niblo*s Garden In October next, and 
will award premiums on the same. Apirileatlon to lie made to 
T. B. Wnkeman, Esq., Conrespondhig Secratary, at the Reposi- 
tory of the American Institute. 



EXOTIC, .*ifURSERT, AND HORTICULTURAIi 

GARDENS, 

FbMtigf L, I, ntar New York, 

The stUMcribera having established a Nursery with the above 
title, with the determinadon of eonducting It in the very tesf 
manner In all lis departments, ofler for eale, U rtasonmUc pncac^n 
seloct variety of 

FBUIT AND OBNAMBSTAL TBBB8, 

Hardy Shrubs, Herbaoeous Plants, Gmpe Vines of all the best 
kinds, superior Strawberries, FastoUT Raspbeny, Goos eb e n iei, te. 

AUD T0BBB8, SUPBBB OASMAXUmB, 
DAHLIAByte. 



A Horr nxTBinivn amd cboiob ooLLncnoii or 
QBEBlf-HUUW AMD STOVE FLAMTSy 
Smbreclng everything new and komtifMl In that departiMnt par- 
soniilly selected hi Borope during tlie past summer, or 
ROSES AXD CAMELLiAS. 
We have a very choice collection of the fonner, ftdl 1,060 va- 
rieties, and of the latter neariy 300, all hi fine order. 

Cattlogues of the abov« will be sent grade to all appUennta. 
pott jNud, and every order promptly executed. Fnta unknown 
correspondents, a remittance, drait, or satlafoctory raforenoe ex- 
pectttC VALRfcOO. 



mJAHARK ]BVJLI«8. 



Tnrnnn very superior Dadmm Bulla, from one to two ynnrs 
old, are ollbrea for sale, or exchange for otiier Block. Tkeywein 
bred In this vicinity, and are of the best Herd Book ped l gwn s . 
Apply post paid to A. B. ALLEN, New-York. 

AGENCY FOR THr: AMERICAIV AG&ICCIiTURIST. 

Mr. Alonzo Shennan. of Tmmboil, FUiAeld County, Conaecti- 
cut, is hereby anpolntea General Agent of die American Afflcul- 
turlst ^th authority to appoint Sub- Agents In any pan of the 
United States ; and we hereby recommend him to the attention 
of our Mends wherever he may go, and hope tlMy will extend 
such aid and assislanee to him, as will forwaid^the oldect in 
which he Is engaged. * 

^^ SAXTON Is lfILE8,905Broadwaf,N. T. 



BAJRlROirS AlfB CVI<TITATO]R8. 

A good naHrtmontof the Improved Oeddes Hanows — 
hadiEimftttotlft. Aiw), Cultfvatoi^ fjm BWO to«6^ 

A. B. ALIiBN, 90S BtoUwnj. 



ADV£RTl8£MfiT9r8. 
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FAflUnS FOR SAIjB. 

TIm Faxm la West Groton, known as 60 mvm in the North 
But eorner of Lot No. 03 Locke, consisting of a F^um House 
Marty new» Bora, and abont Forty acres of Improvement sar- 
TOonded by a good fence, and now occapled by Robert Armstrong. 
Moe, $1,500. One Thoosand Dollars can remain on Blortgage 
fot Ten yean, at leial Interest, half yearly. 

Also, 
The Farm known as the State 100 acres in the South East eor- 
ner of Lot No. 8, Cicero, about a mile fVom the town of Brewer- 
ton, on the outlet of Oneida Lake, consisting of an Improvement 
of 40 acres fbnoed, with log buildings, and 00 acres of Wood- 



tt 

n 



Also, 
The VBim known as the State 100 acres in the South Bast comer 
of Lot No. 54 Hannibal, a short distance from the town <^ Ful 
ton, on the Oswego River, good woodland, with a small clearing. 

Also, 
The Wood Lot known as the State 100 acres in the South Bast 
comer of Lot No. 5 Maallus, a few oiiles itom Syracuse, and in a 
good neighborhood. 

Also, 
Wood lot known as the 8. 100 aen. in the S. E. c. of Lot No. 7 Solon. 

" Survey SO acres" " « « 25 «, 

n '* 50 u u ** " 9ft ** 

" »• 30 " N. W. « " 36 " 

» »» 50 " N. B. « « 30 " 

ft tt go " B. B. » « 58 " 

»• anb. 1 88 « " of lot 76 " 

** 7 30 '* " ** ** " 

" Survey SO "N.W.cor.of " 98 " 

State 100 "S. E. «*of ** OSVligU 

Survey 50 " N. E. " " 68 " 

*• 50 " N. W. " "60 

Andy to JAa L. BRINCKERHOFF, 
f 1 m No. 32 Lalght Street, city of N.Y. 

eUANO, JUST RBCBIVED FBOIH lOHABOE. 

Thx cargo of ship Sliakspeare, fkom lehaboe, of very superior 
<iuallty, landing at the Atlantic Dock, Brooklyn. It has been 
well ascertained, that this Guano Is superior lo any other, as it 
tnlngs ibrward crops earlier, and is equally lasting. For general 
fluning, it will increase the crops from 80 to AO percent . ; and 
fbr maricet purposes, it will enhance Its value at least 800, and 
In some instances 400 per cent. 300 lbs. is sufflcient for an 
Acra. For sale in lots to suit purchasers, with books directing 
how touse it, by E. K. COLLINS Jc CX>. 

April ISth, 1845. 56 South street, N. Y. 

B. K. Ic Co. have also for sale the best authentlealed works on 
Ooano^ proving beyond doubt that it enhances the value of all 
crops 30 to 75 per cent beyond its cost, and market gardening 
much more, bringing forward vecetables (kom two to fbur weeks 
earlier. Three hundred weight Is the fhll avMage quantity used 
per acm. It is sidd also to be a preventive against rust, mUdew, 
and the fly In wheat, and rot In potatoes. 

0^ Thn work on Guano Is now ready for delivery. ml 

CElfTBAIi AFRICAN OrANO, 

1%0 ftssf tample in JMarJut, and fre$h from tki Itland of Iehab0$. 
This cargo was among the first taken from Ichaboo, and was 
chiooen from the best on the Island, and having been brought 
home in tight, iron-bound caski, Instead of the usual manner of 
transportation In bulk. Its fertilizing salts were better preserved 
ttUA they otherwise could be. The following is an analysis of 
an average sample of it, by Dr. Chilton, the most eminent ana 
lytic dhemlst in this city. He pronounces It to contain more 
pliosphate of lime, and less water, than any other sample of Aftl- 
eaa Guano submitted to his Inspection. 

Phosphate of Lime 38*00 

Phosphate of Ammonia, l 

CartMnate of do. I ooku 

Crateof do. f **^ 

Oxalate of do. j 

Sulphate of Potass, &c. ) 4.17 

Chlorides of Sodium, &c. S 

SiUca, 38 

Water, 18^ 

Undetermined organic matter, containing Nitrogen,.. 15*96 
li08S,kC., -40 

100-00 
Price, §40 per ton, of 3,000 Ibs^ or f2.50 per 100 lbs., in bags. 
Apply to E. D. HtmLBUT k. Co.. 84 South street, or to 
It* A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway, N. T. 

' BONE DUST FOR SALE. 

Having been appointed Agent of the Portchester establish- 
ment, the subscriber will be ready at all times to supply orders 
for Bone Dust U Is ground entirely from fresh unbleached ma- 
teiials, and is of a superior quality. 

A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway, N. T. 



BOMBIER^S MBTHOD OF MAKIlfQ BSAHURE. 

One hundred agents an» wanted immediately, to promote the 
general introduction of this valuable Invention lor the manulke- 
uure of Manure in Now York, New Jersey, Viii^la, Delaware, 
and in the six New England States. Unquestionable testimonials 
and responsible leciHTtles will be requited for the fiithfttl die- 
charge of the duties of the appointment. Persons of suitaUe 
qualifications will find this bocix a usethl and lucrative employ- 
ment Applications, if by mall, must be post paid, and directed 
to me at Westviile, New Haven county, Connecticut 

Hundreds of testlnsonials from tlie best authorities, evince that 
no ^rmer who is lensible of the want of Manure,shonld remain 
destitute of this oheap and expeditious mode of its procurement. 
Any perwn Ibrwarding five dollan, to the General Agents, with 
Infonnatiott of the writer's name< residence and address, shall be 
burnished with a copy of the method, with the right to use the 

same, without charge of postage. 

ELI BASNETT, General Agent 

WestvUle. Coon., March 1, 1845. 

HOlfEY BEEB ANB HIVEiw 

E. Towaley, 194 Canal street has the pleasure to inform the 
public that he has manufactured an enorely new and elegant 
Bee Hive, which has been awarded the first premium for several 
successive years, and has been found, by numbers who have 
them now In operation, to be the most efiectual preventive 
against the Bee Moth of any now in use. 

Bees can be taught to woift in glasses of various kinds, such as 
tumblers, Jars, globes and shades. They can be adapted to family 
use, either In town or country ; In parlors, bedrooms, attics, jrerds, 
or where fkncy dictates, with perfect safety. Information can be 
had at the above place as to the best manner of changing beee 
flrom one hive to another, and also of making two swarms fh>m one. 
And should any cause of complaint arise, it will be Immediately 
rectified ^ratts. 

Individual rights for constructing the above hive may be ob- 
tained Ibr fS cash, by addressing the subscribes ; all letters to be 
post paid. AlM>, rights fbr towns, coiuties, or Slates, wlU be 
sold at liberal prices. 

Alio for sale, a Treetise on the cultivation and management of 
Hooey Bees, by the sutecrlber. Price, 50 cents. 

al 3t EDWARD TOWNLEY. 



SHEPHERD DOQ8 FOR SALE. 




drive cattle as well as' sheep. They are also excellent animals 
to watch, and auMmg the moet nsefral on the fkim fbr gener&l 
purposes. Price »10 each. A. B. ALLEN, New-Yoriu 

SCOTOH PLOW. 

Just Imported, and fbr sale, a very superior Sooleh plow, made 
entirely or Iron. An extra point raonla«board. Ice, accompaniee 
ii. A. B. ALLEN. 905 Broadway. 

DR. VAN BUREM^ RHEUMATIO EMBROOATION. 

RHB UMA TI8M JiJfJflHILA TED I 

The proprietor of the Rheumatic Embrocation comes befbro 
the publle with increased confidence In the heaHng virtues of Ids 
remedy ; for, since he first ofibred it to the public, it has been 
tried in the worst possible and most aggravated cases, over which 
it has completely triumphed ; in some instances, where the 
patient had been given up by the attending physician as incura- 
ble, and in many cas es where all the remedies advertised for the 
cure of rheumatism had been laithftilly used, without the lent 
efifect ; thus proving itself superior to all other remedies ever 
ofibred to the public. The proprietor has received from various 
paru of the United States, and is receiving almoet daily, the 
most flattering testimony to the curative powers of his Eheu. 
matlc Embrocation ; and he feels now more iustified than ever 
in asserting that it is a never-failing cure In all the various forms 
of rheumatism, chronic or Inflammatory, and in all eomplalats 
of an analogous character, such as contracted tendons, sUflT or 
weak back and Joints, sprains. Ate., when faithfhlly and persever- 
Inily employed. He cannot occupy the necessary space in an 
advertisement, or he would place oefore the puollc the docu- 
mentary evidence of the truth of his assertion. But though he 
cannot do this, he Is willing at any time to show them to sJl who 
may call upon him at his principal oflloe. No. 56 Gbuid street, 
Brooklyn, Long Island, N. Y. 

Agents soIlcUed f^ora all parts of the United Stales and the 
Canadas, and dealt with on fiivorable terms. All conmnmiea- 
Hems must be post paid. Price $1 per bottle. 

M. VAN BUEEN, 

It* Sole proprietor. 

OHOICK MERINO BUOKS FOR SALE, 

The subscriber offers a few two year old bucks for sale, got by 
Mr. D. C. Collins* celebrated EamboulUet buck Grandee, out or 
superior pure bred Merino ewes. Price 090 to i90. 

Also pure bred Merino bucks of various am, and at dlflbreat 
prices, according to age and quality. LEWw G. COLI4NS. 

WaBhtngton^ DuUh409 Q»., JV. Y. 
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ADVERTISBMISlfTS.— *CONTENT8. 



SAZTON Jfc MZLB8, 206 Bro«lwa|r, N.- T. 

PuUisk aufoU0mi»r 
VALUABLE BCBOOL BOOK: 

Knowlbs* Elocutionist, a first claaa rhetoric»l reader, con - 
talBing the only essential principles of elocaiioa, directions for 
ffv^iffgiwi; the voice, etc., slmplmed and eiplained on a novel plan 
by Jambs Shbbxdan Kmowlks. enlarged and adapted to tue pnr- 
poees of instmctlon by Epbs aA.EOBA.irr. New edition, revised by 
8. 8. Randall, Deputy 9aperintondent of Common Schools in the 
State of New Yoric The above work has passed through six edl- 
tiotts daring the last eight nuMiths, and Is constantly galntnit ftvor 
with teachers and scholars. 

DRAWixa cABDs. prepared for the nse of schools and fiunilles, 
conaistinc of Elementary, OatUne and Cottage series, by Messrs. 
Jacob and John 8. C. Abbott.—Tbis series of Drawing Cards had 
its origin in thedifflculty we experienced in fUrnishinc our nn- 
nierou^ pupils at New Yoric with a su/Bcient supply of patterns 
to draw from. In all the drawing books that we could nod, the 
successive lessons Increased in difficttlty by fu too rapid stem, 
and the bound volume we found very inconvenient to use. We 
have accordingly prepared several sets of drawings, on cards, 
which we recommend to the use of schools and families, as con* 
▼anient In form, and as fViraisbing a sufficient number and vari* 
ety of patterns, adapted to the various degrees of advancement 
of the pupil. To parents and teachers we would say, that by 
pursuing the study of drawing on these principles, you readily 
perceive that it Is a highly intellectual art, and that the attainment 
of it will give a great and permanent expansion to the imagina- 
tion and to the taste, and to all those capacities of the soul by 
which beauty is perceived and enjoyed. Drawing Is, in ihet, the 
study of beauty — and no one can realty understand and apprecl' 
ate the beauty which the beneficent Creator has scattered so 
profusely around us. In every variety of aspect, without attempt- 
ing, by means of the pencil, to reproduce Its ftnrms. 

JoBif Abbott, 
JoHH B. C. Abbott. 



NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE* 

Flows. — Having been appointed sole Agent for their sale In 
this city, the subscriber keeps constantly on hand a large assort- 
ment of the celebrated Premium Eagle, Subsoil, Double-Mould 
Board, and Side-hill plows, mannfltctnred by Ruggies, Nourae tt 
Mason, Worcester, Mass. 

Also the Improved Geddes* Hanrow, ]Uce*a Seed Bower, Bach- 
eldor's Corn-planters, Cultivators, Itc. 

Hovbt's BTRAW-CtrrTBB.— The best Implement In the Union 
for the various porpoees of cutting Cornstalks, Straw and Hay, 
These machines are of varioos sixes, and moved by Hand or 
Horse-power. 

All of the abovtt implements are oflbred at the maaofketarers* 

■DVB PBICBS. 

Africa]! Guabo. — Fresh arrivals of this highly fertilixing 
substance, by the single bag or ton, with printed analysis of the 
Bame, and dinctlons for applying it. 

Ctatocm Bombs, Plabtbr ams lub, la bags and by the bami, 
cheap for oaali. 

A. B. Allbb, 905 Broadway, New York. 

"^TKB TBXJTra AND FBUIT TBBES OF AMBBIOA; 

OB 

The OnltOM, Pronagatlon, and Management, In the Qarden and 

OrcDaras, of FMlt Trees fenerally; 



DeBOtpOoiif of all the foiest varieties of Fmlt, native aad 
Ara&gn, cultivated In this oonntry. 
Bt a. J. DOWNING, ESO. 
This new work Is now leady, and makes a thick volume 
royal Ifttno., Illustrated with many engravings, pp. 

004, In very neat cloth blttdiag, at fl 75 

'dOt, the same In large 8vo. slse, to match the author's 

<" other wofkx, at. $i 60 

Published and for sale by 

WILEY Ab PUTNAM, 161 Broadway. 

WHO RAVB UKBWISB PCBUSHBV 

Downlng's LaklSseape Gardening and Rural Architecture. 

SeeondedlQon. lUugevoLSvo $3 50 

Downlng's Treatise on Rural Cottages. Second edition. 

1 vol. 8vo., with neat Ulustratlons..... ^ 00 

Mrs. London's Ladies* Companion to the Plower Garden. 

Revised by Downing. $1 50 

Ofay's Botanical Text Book. Second edition, enlaiged 

aad fleetly loinpved. Ivol $175 

TVxrey « Gray'sriora of North America. Vol. 1 and 

vol.*. Parts 1,3,3 $10 00 

Mnlder'a Gheastotry of Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 

Parti Beauttfolly printed SS 

APRiOAN QUANa " 

' For Bale, a superior article of African Guano, Just leoeived 
fhao the Idaad of Ichaboe. Price, $40 per ton of 8,000 lbs., or 
•AJO per 100 lbs. This Guano has been analyzed by Mr. J. B. 
TaeeheBMlier, of Boiton, aad the same can be seen at oar 

AflHBEY POOL Jc CO., 

t05 Booth stieet, N . Y. 



TUB AlHEKICJLlf A«RI€17IiTIJSIST. 

Published Monthly, each aamber cnatainlag 39 pages, xofml oc- 
tavo. 

TBRM8~One Dollar per year in advance ; single numbers, Tea 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains bat One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper postage only, which is ens esnt la the State, or 
within 100 miles of its publicatloa, and ens amdakalf cemta if over 
100 miles, without the State. 

^^Remit tknmfk Postmattert, a» ike law aUatu. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be funushed a c<^y gratis, upon sendlag 
such notice to this office. 

Volumes I., II. and III. of Thb Ambrxcab AoRtCDLTUBisT, 
with tables of contents complete, for sale at $L00 each ; ele- 
gantly and uniformly bound in cloth, $1.35. These are hand- 
some, tasteAil books, and make very dosirable promiums for dis- 
tribution with Agricultural Societies, and should also find place 
in all our District School Libraries. They constitute the best and 
most complete treatise on American farming, stock-breeding, and 
horticulture, extant When several copies are ordered, a Ubenl 
discount will be made. 

HOVEY'8 STRAW CUTTER FOR SALE. 

The sukBcriber being appointed agent for this superior Straw 
Cutter, now oflers them lor sale of all sizes, and to move by 
hand or horse power, as may be wished. Prices vary aecordiag 
to size, from $12 lo $35. A liberal discount to dealers. 

Mr. Hovey is devoting himself exclusively to the manafocture 
of his Stmw Cutter, and having nkade some recent Improvements 
in them. It is believed that they are now the most perfect ma- 
chines in market for general purposes. They have taken men 
Kimlums than any others ever exhibited at our Agricaltural 
ows and Fairs, and are universally admired for their suength, 
neatness, and the perfection and rapidity of their woik. They 
are suitable alike for cutting stmw, bay, or ccHmstalks. 

A. B. ALLEN, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 

AQENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AQRICULTURIST. 
PkOadelpkia, J. M. CaaspbeU. 

WaskiiLgton, Pa Dr. R. R. Reed. 

Jsioiwiff JV. X . *•* .••• •••• ••.....*• .*•. *..« £, n. Poaee. 

Spraeuae, A*. Y.. . .Stoddard 4t Babcook and L. W. HalL 
ubwm, JV*. Y* • «••• ««•> «••■ ••«•• ....J. C Derby A Col 

Buffalor JV. y. J. H. Butler A& Co. 

Bo9toih Ma$» Saxton k, Kelt. 

MUwoMku, f91s. Tbr Hale it Hopkias. 

Ckieago, JU S. P.GalekCo. 

St.JL9uiM,M9 HalsaU 4t CoUeL 

LouuviUe, Kf. Morton 4t Gfisweld. 

JWi0 Orleatu ■ D. Baker 4c Co. and N. Steele. 

ditmnnatit Okia W. H. Moose 4t Co> 

jSOmw, Oce J. J. Richards. 

M'orfwlk.Va J. Vickery, Jr. 

Jfutfhn, Miaa O. 8. Taiaier. 

General Travelling Agent, Alonzo SHaaiCAjr. 
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BQYTEIL 

Wk ban so sympathy with tkoM famns who 
conplMii of btti timw, and yet make no {MNonal 
eflbrt to mnore then from theii own ^ooUars. 
Nnmbarleas inatueea of at§l«el aad bad saaaagament 
oocnr in ibeic openlioDs, whkfa, if goaidcd waiiHt, 
wouU aflnd a nady and profitaUc sale lo tbcir pro- 
dvets; bat now, will either bM aell^ all, or at a 
plica which does not al all eonpeiMate fbt the labor 
--' * * ■' . Probabl 



of fam pradudioit ia fiiis nore clcorty nani 
in Am gnaler prapnliao of batter wfueh ia 
th* iotario* of ttbcoanb) 



The Mil yidda 



of batter 

ipeciaUyattbaWeaL 






?8»» 



which, in its torn, yields good 
niitg of auezeeptioMUe boiler, 
ait alqts into the eon^etioa of 
hi^ily began, then a an end to peiiaeiion, unleas it 
be to the perfedioa of blaaderinc and niMtanage- 
modti a^ the whob opetationa of niMMr and Auryi 
nmid, aie, in the qnaut pbraseology of good oU i 
Tuanr, " ao atabbeied and soat," that wh^ mighl, 
with Mie utd good maBagameat, hare been in the 
faigbeat dscree palatable, is BKta absolutely exoem- 
Ua. We harc repeatedly ben fbmd to Botice the 
WTBtobeA WiffvAish pawa onderfte nameoftaMar. 
fonad in Many of Mr fain bowwa and wi neat <d 
th« tables in public . konaaa m the inle rio e. an d 
whicb has eompdled «a lo bniit Aor efaoke ri eat- 
abJea lo dry bnad and lea 



whiab is aqnaUy oftaRra la aoatAl and palaH, and 
whiab plMifuUy baamaan arary dkh thi ~ 
spoiled by ita pieaanea: 

With tboae who aw caoAaat toaaa ttxt 
can aaU. it i» aadt Of tb«r akugUata ItnaaL __ 
•a cao tolanla it oadiaii pnauMa,lki toaa 



greater tHhn ihat of one of ibe good Ihinga of this ' 
Dfe which toigbt have been eajoyti by the aame ex< 
pendilura of labor, that an ialoiemble aiticia ia 
provided. 

Bat in neoding tba aitiele to maitiet, another icsnlt 
follows, whieb touches (he anlseriy pndiMer in a far 
mora tender point, than in hia tasle. Choice batter 
aent to any of the In^ eaalem maricets, will com* 
mwtd from 15 to 20 cente per U)> al wholesale; while 
tbe wielched staff uaoaily sent then, is worth only 
ibe price of grtaie, lot wUch pnrpoee, il ia bouriit up 
ia laige^uantiiiasat IcwaA to7cente parlb.,aMaeiit 
to Englanl for TBfioaa iiae& Now let m kdc at tba 
alatiatHa of this auOler. nteprodiwt of tbe dairy fo( 
Obki and Indiana, were eetinalad, ia the Bepoft of 
tba Coraaiiasionet of Patents for IMS, to be, in round 
nniabne, $£,600,000, If we takeoneand ahalfmU- 
lioos of this for bailer, and allow one-third of the whola 
qoantily tobeaent.taiaarketiBbadcaadilioa,(andwt ' 
thiab we are eatkely within bonads, for Okoagh 
no slates can make better baMr, none cwtaiBly man 
worse than muoh of it which tfaayaipoTt,} wa hava 
a diSercnce of aboiri 6 cents pet lb., antoonting in this 
case to three hundred Ihoosaad doHara, which 
is aantmlly lost Id thaw two stated, froto the ne^^aet 
of Ofdiaarr caia and attention to thia «"* ailiolo 
loM. 
fot iho pn^T mode of nukiag sad packiag bntlar 
for a neai or dialant aitrlut, we refer to nameroaa 
articlea on this snbiect, in the former TOlaiaes of iba 
AgiieQlnuiet; and we do aot bealaia to aay, that 
they an U eomplela and coDMaa as aaythiw ever 
wrilbn <n llaa, inlaMliBK sobjecl. We wiU- now 
merely ataie beta, that thefltBt raquWte is, to hare aB 
the ailicles ia aae peifeetly sweet, and ia tha nWDM : 
a. MiikpailatnUkFaaa.at ' 



Bma 01 Mwmiinew aitut wn nu* ^^ •■™«™t 
«Mt h««ei boiria. ebwU be aaaUad thaitMfhh, Hd , 
ipaMuadbekiaiMi^ Ilia aecond la, to waft IMI 
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by a dab or paddle every particle ol botter-imlk. 
Some dislike working it in cold water^ but if pro- 
perly managed in other respects, we do Qot consider 
this objectionable. A tbird reqaisite is, to use the 
very best, perfectly pure saMifineLy pulverized, and 
have this intimately blended with the butter in suffi- 
cient qaantilT to make an agreeable taste. The 
fourth IS, to have the butter, as soon as ready for 
packing, carefully put down in clean white-oak 
nrkins or stone jtirs, crowded so closely as to fill up 
every part of them, and have the top carefully cov- 
ered with a clean linen clothe with salt one inch deep 
placed on this, and cold water enough added to make 
a brine. Then keep it in a cod place till ready for 
shinping. 

Smce the above was written, we have received our 
foEj^ign journals of the past month, containing reports 
of the late proceedings of the English Ajmcultural 
Society. In these we find an articfe ** On Freparinff 
Butter for the London Market f and as the good 
house-wife is never tired of reading subjects of 
this kind, we copy it into our columns, thinking she 
may get a hint or two from it which may prove ser- 
viceable even here in our x>wn country. Working 
butter with the hand, and some other things recom- 
mended in this article, may be adtaiissible in the cool 
climate of Great Britain, but should never be prac- 
tised in this country. 

' *' The following is the most mppnfved method of 
making and preparing butter for the London market, 
and is submitted for the advantage of farmers and 
dairymen throughout Ireland. Butter made^n this 
system, with care and quick dispatch, will ensure 
lugfa prices and quick returns. The agent's comment 
on each dairy's butter, and improvement, are still 
goinff on. The best land is old pasture, as free from 
weeois as possible, widi abundance of good water. 
The cows should not be heated or tormented in any 
way ; housed atoifffat, and led oo green food, and the 
pasture changed when piaoticable. In milking, take 
saltpetre in the pail, one-eirhtb of an ounce to & 
quarts of milk. The dairy should be perfectly clean, 
airy, of equal temperature (say 50^), very little Ught, 
ana completely shaded f roA sun, by trees or other- 
wise ; anil in winter a stove may be required. Sfrain 
the milk into coolers, sweet and dry (never mix warm 
and cold milk), keep it from two to four ^yv, then 
put the whole of the milk and cream into a clean 
cEium, which is not to be used for any purpose, ex- 
cept daring the time it is in operation. Boiling water 
to be added to raise the tempereture to about 68^ or 
60^, if horse or water power be used. The time oc- 
oijaed 18 from one to two hoars, depending on the 
aise of the chum ; but ohuming should not be contin- 
ued beyond the proper time. After churning put the 
hotter mto two boim or pans of pickle, m£le from 
vote water and fine-sto^ salt (as common gives the 
Butter a bad flavor). It should be well washeo, and the 
piflkle ohanj^ed frequently, until all milk is extracted, 
working with the hand the two pieces alternately, 
natii the grain becomes quite close and finn ; when it 
is to be cured with the finest dry-stoved salt aiMl 
sugar. The proportion to be one oonoe of refined 
maipitto one poond of salt, to be well worked into ^e 
butter ^^di the hand; but the qaantity of caring ma- 
terials will depend oa the time and labor nvea by 
die dauy-wooHtt, in woiicing and beating the batter 
(after the Mltaad «i«ar ore applied), which dioukl 



continue until all picldie is driven out The butter 
should be finished the day it is churned, and then be 
pressed aa closely as possible into the cask. The 
cask should be well seasoned for some days previous, 
with stroiis; pickle, frequently changed, or hot 
pickle ; andmust be strong and air-tight ; the size is 
of no consequence, if filled and sent ok in one week. 
If not filled atone churning^ the butter is to be cover- 
ed with pickle until the next ; but no cask to contain 
more than one week's butter. If butter should, at 
any time, appear pale in color, after churning has 
commenced, a little grated carrot-juice may be put 
into the milk, and wul not injure either milk or but- 
ter. All butter should be at the place ol shipping one 
day prior to the steamer leaving, so as- to run no risk 
of going forward to t he agen te." 

STAVES. 

SiNca the late reduction of duty in Great Britain 
on staves from the United Stetes to 28s. per 50 cubic 
feet, they will become an article ol considerable ex« 
port ; it is important, therefore, that they should be 
properly prepared for the English market For the 
benefit of those farmers engaged in the steve business, 
we subjoin, from a circular recently received here, the 
principal directions to fit them forthe British mariLet 

Size. — The standard to which Steves are now 
limited is 72 inches long, 7 inches broad, and 3 
inches thick, and it is always very desirable to get 
the staves of this full length and breadth, length 
especially. By making them 72 inches long, t&y 
suit at once for the sides and ends of all puncheons 
for the West India trade, and also for the side 
of sugar hoKsheads. For brawersf casks, both for 
the home and export trade, there is a large demand 
for white oak staves, 30, 37, and 47 inches long, 7 
inches* broadband li, 24, and 3 inches thick. Tlie 
present standard thickness of Canada pipe stoves, 
via. : 1 It inches, is very suitable for coopers in gene- 
ral, but 1 inch, 2 incbeS) 21 inches, and 3 inches, are 
all used, although the thick sizes are eonsidered leas 
valnajble^ and scantlings with laise proportioos of 
those ii^ them do not take the maiket so well. Be- 
sides the full length of 72 inches, the only oiker 
sizes at which staves should be cut are 42 inchw 
and 33 inches. These lengths would answer the 
home cooper trade generally, and suit exaetly for 
West India casks, kc. The lengths of 30 inches to 
33 inches, are also the sizes requued f6r beef tienses; 
and if split at the proper thicxness of an inch, cr 
rather less, or ii they were of such thickness as 
would s|^ into an inch, large quantities of them 
might be disposed of. These are what have hitherto 
been called pipe staves. Aa nmids small staves, 
the only length 'it would be worth sendiiijg is that of 
42 inches. Of these there are three kmds which 
require to be specified : let, rum puncheon ; 2d, mo- 
lasses puncheon ; dd, sugar hogshead. Rom poa- 
cheon and moboMes poncheon staves are cat 4S 
inches long, and shoulu stand at least 1 inch thick ia 
the rough state. A similar steve, for spirit casks, 
kc.9 46 inches long, and Ik thick, would genenlly 
find a ready 'sale. Some hogshead staves are tt 
inches ia length and three-qnaiton of aa inch thisfc. 
Partieolar attention ohoold be paid to natte tfasm 
stand about an inch more than the lengths staled, to 
allow to woridng liiem to the Mt sun. 

JW |il«i4wie» Jloribel, hogshead stafw, 42 iiiehes 
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and upwards, and pipe staves, 54 inches and up- 
wards, are the most suitable. 

Kind of Wood. — All the pipe or double staves 
above specified are of while oak, and also those for 
rum or spirit puncheons and beef tierces. Molasses 
puncheon staves are of red oak. For sugfeir ho^s- 
beads, red oak is the best stave, although lK>th white 
oak and ash are used, and would sell well for the 
purpose. 

The sizes of staves imported into Scotland are 
uniformly taken at the shortest, narrowest, and thin- 
nest parts, exdunve of sapwood. 

To Breed Males and Females-^^Iu a recent 
conversation with Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of Boston, 
Mass., he informed us, that the late Mr. Jonathan 
Allen, of Pittsfield, successfully bred males or females 
among his Merino sheep, by cutting out the left tes- 
ticle of his rams when he wanted males, and the right 
testicle when he wanted females. We wish some of 
our friends would immediately commence the same 
experiment with diiSerent kinds of animals, and let us 
know the results of it The knowledge of any system 
of breeding males and females which could be gene- 
rally depended od» would be of great imporlBBce to 
stodc growers. 

MK F&SNTICE'S SAL£ OF SHORT-HO&N 

CATTLE. 

Improved Stock Getting on its Legs Again, — ^The 
sale of Mr. Prentice's large herd of Short Horns, came 
off, as advertised, on the 26th of June, at his beauti- 
ful residence. Mount Hope, near Albany. The 
weather was very propitious, and a laige and highly 
respectable company were present from our own, and 
the neighboring States, and me Canadas— few of whom 
we learned, came to the sale oat of curiosity, but 
with the intention of purchasing. It will be seen 
below, that the prices obtained were pretty sati^- 
tory, considering now excessively d«Ii evwything has 
been in this line for the past four yean. This sde 
has settled the matter of Short-Horns, and shown die 
public ^tat they are appreeiaUdf and that those who 
will properly breed and rear them, may hereafter ex- 
pect remimerating prices for so d<»ng. Mr. Prentice 
deserves the gnStude of his contemporaries for the 
stand he has taken in this matter. He has thrown 
himself boldly into the breach-Hanrried his point— 
and come off triumphantly. We have heard nut one 
etpi^ssion on die part of breeders on this sabjeet, and 
that was, thanks to Mr. Prentice. One thing at least 
18 settled by this sale, and that is, Short-Horns will 
advance rather than recede in prices for yean to 
come ; it will also have a good moral effect on other 
kmds of fine stock. We can now say to the fannen, 
cheer up— think no more of doll times — keen on in a 
judicious, steady course of improvement of all kinds, 
and you will be sure to reap a lair reward lor youi 
labors. 

The arrangements for the sale were admhtiUe. 
The animals were dlowed to range at will in their 
accustomed pasture* a laige park near the mansion. 
The cattle were in fine condition, and made a superb 
show as they dotted the park singly and is groaps, 
grazing at their ease on me luxuriant ^rass, npping 
at the clear, refreridng waters, or ruminating in the 
grove or beneath clumps of noble old trees. The 
company had die whole noiping tiU IS M., to ex- 



amine the stock ; they were then invited to an excel- 
lent collation in a grove hard by, after which the sale 
commenced. It was conducted by Mr. L. F. Allen, 
of Black Rojck, assisted by Mr. Jones, of Albany, as 
auctioneer. The bidding was spirited, and the whole 
thing was over in less than two hours. The greatest 
. competition was for those of approved milking 
qualities. 

cows. 

Flora-^ yrs old, J. B. Nott, Guilderland $215 00 

Moss Rose— 8 " old, J. W. Wheeler, EMe Park 140 00 
Catharine— 6 yrs old, M. Bates, New York 105 00 
Snow Ball— 1 1 " old, £. H. Smith, Sautht'a, x..i. 110 00 
Melissa— 8 yrs old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn 130 00 
Cora~4 yrs old, Dx, Jas. McNaa^ton, Albany 126 00 
Daisy 7 yrs old, do. do. 105 00 

Diana— 6 yrs old, J. W.. Bishop, Berks, co., Mass. 1^ 00 
Charlotte, 5 yrs. old, da do. 190 00 

Ada, 4 yrs old, R. H. Greea, Winslow, Maine 170 00 
Appolonia — 10 yrs old, J. P. Bia3rton, Bethleh'm 160 00 
Louisa — 5 yn old, R. H. Green, Winslow, Me. 150 00 
Splendo^-ll yrs old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn 100 00 
Jenny— 4 yrs old, £dward H. Smith 105 00 

Aurora— 10 yrs old, J. B. Nott, Guilderland 145 00 
Miss Smith— S yn oUl, P. W. Tuthill . 80 00 

RBIFBfiS AUn HBIVEB OALVES. 

Caty— 11 months old, W. S. Packer, Brooklvn $100 00 
Comely — 4 months old, Wm. Kelly, Rhinebeck 70 00 

Nun — 3 yean old, do. do. 110 00 

Meg — ^1 year old do. do. 65 00 

Nell-*-3 yean old, M. Bates, New Tork 225 00 

Betty— a months old, Wm. Kelly, Rhinebeck 55 00 

Rover— 1 year old, V. P. Douw, Albany 70 00 

Calf, 2 weeks old, J. H. Prentice, Brooklyn 50 00 

Calf, 2 months old. W. S. Packer 45 00 

Burley — 1 year old, V. P. Douw, Albany 80 00 

Peggy— 3 yean old, J. P. Brayton, Bethlehem 600 00 

P^SnTt^d— 4 months old, T. P. Douw, Albany 110 00 

RaymDle — 1 year old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn 75 00 

Jilt— 10 months old, Wm. Kelly, Rhinebeck 60 00 

Cal( 1 month old, J. P. Walker .. 77 50 
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Calf, I month old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn $40 00 
Blaise— 4 " old, R. H. Gxeen, MTinslow, Me. 55 00 
Tyro-^ montks old, J. B. Nott, Guilderland 55 00 
Tecumseh — 1 year old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn 200 00 
Calf; 2 weeks old, J. P. Walker so oo 

Calf; 1 month oW, W. Kelly 75 oo 

J>idEe— « *^ old, Gen. Kimball, Newflme, V t 200 00 
Caie; a days old, J. P. Walker 25 00 

'Hmour—ll months old, M. J. Hayes, Montaeal 80 00 
Faiiftx— 5 yeais old, W. S. Packer ^ 205 00 

$4fiSSiS0 

Altogetiier, fortyoone aniinalfi were sold from the 
lot on the catalogue, averaging wiAia a fraction of 
$113 each. Of the other ammals, Matilda, Sally, 
Juda, and EslervUle, were bid in hy Mr. Prentice, 
agrenbly to &e terms of hts advertisement; Caroline 
was withdnwn for want of a bid ; Dutchess and «' 
calf died ; Doia was sick ; and OConnell, by motion 
of Mr. Stevens, seconded W a vote of the whole com- 
mmy, was withdnwn. This last was totally unso- 
licited by Mr. Prentice, but was a spontaneous move- 
ment on &e part of the comwny present, expressive 
oftlMir high satiitetion ol Im eoadnct of tta sale, 
and • WW to oamplineot him with tbe privilM <d: 
retaining a fine animal to which he seemed mack aft- 
taehed. For pedignas of this hmd ase M^ AVBibsr 
lof ovNiitYolvM, psgo tM. 
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STABLER— NO. 3. 

Horses should be well separated 
from each other, in stables. Tbie is 
important and iodispeosible for hocsesin 
work. They must rest, that (hey msy 
labor. If put ioto the same stall, ibey 
will neither lie down if it be small, 
and only one will lie at a time if it 
be large. They sbonld then be sepa- 
nted dways. This is best done by an 
ordinary partition, sufficientlv bign to 
preTenl ccmmiuiiealioD. Kvtn tiled 
Qonea will play with each other, if they 
. can, and sU tlie lime deTofed to amase- 
ment is taken from rest, and with a la- 
boring boTM Ibis is a loss; partitions 
are fierefore necessary. Wlien they 
are to be made, the cut of last monin 
will give a good plan. But there are i 
cases where partitions cannot be made. 
Then divisiou poles or bales should be ; 
used. The cot (fig. 69) will show 
their manner of coDBlruction. These 



suspended from the bead and heel post, by a chain 
one foot in length. IF the horses are disposed to 
bite the pole, cover it with tin, or sheet iron, near the 
bead. The pole should be three feet to three and a 
half high above the Boor. The attaching chains al- 
low the pole to more when the horse tnms. 




The cot (Bg. 60) shows an inproved matbod of 
attacbieg the pole. U will preveot accidenta which 
.: — f_.p (jig ordinary pole, if the ood 



nqr be looved up and down at the heel 
honw gets onder the pole, it moves np; and if he 
gets his leg orer, it can be lowered. This is eflected 
by i, ■ corred twit, by which the pole is attached to 
tbe heel poet. It tnma roundon toe poet It is re- 
tuned in ill upright positioQ by the ring c, whicb 
oUdeeonthebtacketd. Wben ttia pole u to be let 
down tbe ring ia taieed and the bolt tumi and bees 
thepole. 

Hie olqectione to polei are, that Ae hnaes do not 
net perfectly ; play with each other ; and communi- 
cate nadUy coDtwons diseaees. They sbonld never 
ig need if aroidaUe. 



OvAMi^— Hie emevre dry wMibei tbe piesNtt 
nanBt bee been very adtene to da ezpennente 
B»de wilb 'gnaM. It leqnine Ijir^ 



afto applying it, to folly IM its powsK We bepe, 
"■ —'- 1, dte pntial Mures this year, will not dMei 



poinU, and geneial gtoi qoalitiea. The htm like 
wiee had been jadieioaily looked after, and the land 
I leooivaling syateai of 
igs, we wen moth in- 
paring aod bnrain^ a 
tot a CUM of tniuipa. 



Fio. 69. 
QUI fermeia in this vidnity from makiog ezpetiraente 
with it daring a more BOBpidoas aeaaon. Its valae 
is unquestionable, and tbe application easy ; be- 
sides, it is entirely fre e from the seeds of weeoi. 

A RAMBLE Tn ALBANT. 

Aftcr Mr. Prentice^s sale of stock was ara, we 
spent a da^ rambling among the breeders in Albany 
sAd its vicinity. 

Farm ef Mr. SbtAom.— The flnt we called npon, 
was Mr. Botham, of Herefwd Hall, eo famons fot 
his superb flock of Cotawold sheep and Hercfud 
caUle. We bad not ben then for npwaide of two 
years, and found that his stock had iaaeaaed i^idly, 
and been bred with nnch attention lo^its Cneoese U 
Iqoalitii 
i? looks- 
Lproring iqiidly nooei a ieBa>valing syateai of 

ctoppuig. Among otbw things, we w "^ '- 

tersated byaaezperimeat of p~ '~ 
field of aboQt sixteen aeiee, fot a crt^ o 
Thie is a method of aaielioiating tha coodiliQQ of 
eoib, eepecially thoee of a heavy teston, that ia little 
nndeMlood and leea practised id obi cooatry. We 
hope to have full paitKolan of it benaitcr, fnm Ur. 
Sotham. Mr. Ambroee Stevens has pooiiaed na a 
series of arlklea oo this Sana, its management, aad 
the stock; and as be will do so mach better instiice lo 
(be subject then we an able to, we sMl foibear 
saving anything more m this head at presenL Bnt 
wbataideaenn to as would it be to lamble over the 
country could we always meet with such good etoek 
and uosllent mawymept as pervades HenfiMil 
Hall. How people— -and Iboee too who are wealthy 
— can keep uid propagate such animals as they do is 
a mjitery to 1U. We would have some sort of bned 
BitHUHt ns that looked alike, even if it were nothing 
snpRior to black Galloway cattle. 

Font ^ JUr. Frtnttet.- This, too, has been 
broi^t 0$ to a high state of fertility Knee we last 
saw it, much of which has been accomplished bj 
waste manures — skin and fur trimminga, fcc — 
whidi were fonnerly thrown into the streets in Al< 
hany, and there left a disnistinB: nnisanos, to gnda- 
dly decay and perish-^wnnl Hope, the iceiitfttrepf 
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Mr. P., is a beautiful spot, commanding a varied and 
delightful view of the Hudson river and scenery for 
a wide distance around— one of the most agreeable 
objects of which is the Patroon's island lying directly 
in fnmt of his farm. It is an alluvial soil* of great 
fer^ity, and being annually overflowed by the Hud- 
son, it remains unfenced. We wish such of our 
readers as like to be cooped up in miserable bounds 
of stone and wood, could have a haIf«hour*B look at 
this fn€ island, beautifully checkered with crops of 
grain, roots, Imd grass, andunmaiied by the unsightly 
divisions of post, rail, or stone. We are eertam it 
would make them sick enough of the fencing system 
for one life. 

The buildings at Mount Hope are elegant and 
flbmmodioos, with ornamental grounds in front of 
considerable extent, and a superb garden of six acres 
in the rear. A wide strij^ of natural forest trees belts 
It on the north, while thick thrifty hedra of haw- 
thorn and mulbemr, rttnnin([[ in parallel lines, protect 
it on the west Seyond this isan extensive arbore- 
tum, composed of every variety of loiest aoA onui- 
mental tree that will grow in this latitude. There 
ire many other thin^i deserviog note here, but we 
have neither space nor time to record them. 

Farm qf Mr, VaiL — ^This is in Troy, six miles 
ftbove Albany, and has been described pretty fully in 
our second volume. Since we were last there his 
stock has been increased considend>iy. The queen 
of his herd is Ladv Bairincton, sent out to him ^[om 
England last October, by Mr. Bates, of Eirkleavmg- 
ton, in order to pve a fresh cross. She is a superb 
cow and of a bright red color. Mr. Vail is paying 
much attention to the milking qualities of his stock, 
and all of his cows, with we believe, a single excep- 
tion, stand weU at die paiL He deserves mat credit 
for being thus particutar, for we must have good 
milfcecs m this onarter; further west, where they 
raise stock solely for their beef, this point is not of so 
modi importanee. 

Mr. 7L B. Wakemaa, ol iMcisMsr,. recently par- 
chased a bull and hci^ calf from this herd, lliey 
are fine animals, aad we think will greatly Improve 
the stock in this famous dairy oounrir. We would 
advise Mr. W. to beware of a Dutch boar cross in 
these animals, otherwise the reputation of Mr. Vail's 
slock may safe in his hands.— (Vide the June number 
of our current volume, at the bottom of page 184.) 
Mr. Verplanck, of Fishkili, has just purchased a fine 
Durham cow, of Mr. V., and Mr. Hays, of Montreal, 
a yearliiM; heifer. . The prices obtained were satisfac- 
tory, and with Mr. Prentice's late sale, shows an 
increasing demand for improved stock, which we 
would fam believe is likdy to continue. It is im- 
possible that the fanners of this country should be 
satisfied with standing still ; the produce of our 
dairies is becoming too important to do so. A few 
years ago we exported no cneese of any consequence. 
Under a revision of the British tariff we sent out 
in 1841r-1M54ewL; in 1842,~U,098 cwt ; in 
1843,-42,312 cwt; in 1844, 58,115 cwt, thus 
quadrupling our export in three years. In addition to 
this, the Northern Stales have exported large qwnti* 
ties of butter, and we have not a doubt, if psoper at- 
tention be vaid to the improvement of alodk, and the 
making of outter and cheese, that the exportation of 
these articles will be shortly doubled. We may also 
greatly increase our exportation of beef. 



CARBONIC ACID GAS. 

Wx notice in the Farmer's Herald (English), an 
inquiry as to what becomes of the laive amount of 
carbonic acid gas, which is generated during winter 
in the northern hemisphere, by the combustion of 
coal, wood, &c., besides what is thrown off by the 
respiration of animala To us the inquiry seems of 
easy solution, notwithstanding an analysis of the 
atmosphere at all times and in all jdaoes, sBows die 
presence of about the same proportion of tiiisgas in 
It; which is something leas than the one-thousandth 
part of the whole. Supply and demand in this im- 
portant ingredient of vegetable nutritiott, as in all the 
other arrancements of the great Author of nature, are 
beantifttlly barmoQixed, and eaeeas or deieiency are 
equally guarded against 

Danng the season of active vegetation, laige de« 
mands are made upon the atmosphere for thisgaa, to 
supply the growing plants with their lamst oonsti« 
tuent, while comoaiatively little is yielded by the 
oombuetion of fuel, ftc The excess in winter and 
^e deficiency in ewnmer are cfibctnallT avoided hf, 
the activity oif the atmosphere itself, ana the constant 
intermiii|[pLng of its varied iiwredients and their ranid 
distribution over the entire ^be. In the rigors ot a 
northern winter, we have a preponderating northeriy 
wind, which wafts the air at the rate of from five to^ 
fifty miles an hour towards the equator and southern 
hemisphere, where vegetatiott is m the highest state 
of activity, and demands lain quantities of carbonic 
acid, which it condenses ana treasures up, till com- 
bustion or decomposition sets It free, again to mix with 
the mr, and a^ain to form new elements of vegetable 
life and nutrition. During our northern summer, the 
currents of the atmosphere are reversed, and we then 
have the deficiency which would otherwise exist, 
made up by the prevailing breezes from the south. 

But the atmo^here is so vast a store-house of this 
substance, that anjr considerable local causes operating 
in increasing or diminishing the supply can hardly be 
felt in the genend result, and ages might elapsa, with 
all the operations of nature working on one side of 
the balance, without prqudidally aflecting the general 
result. ^ 

KoBL-RxABL— We notice oonsidelable attention is 
being paid to the culture of this jlant in England, 
for afield coop. It is said to resist fitist and the 
drought better than tumipa, and is not preyed upon 
so much by insects. It is of the bnmica family, 
quite like a half-bred between the cabbage and tur- 
nip in its leaves — ^the stem swollen like a tuber, and 
often attaimng the weight of 14 lbs. or more. As a 
gaiden vegetable it has oeen cultivated for some years 
m Great Britain, and we hope it may prove valuaUo 
as a field crop. We believe it originated in Germany, 
as it is much cultivated there. It is sown as early as 
mangel-wurzel, and may be cultivated like cabbi^ or 
turnips. We grew it one season in our garden ; but 
it not proving equal, in our estimation, to cabbjce or 
turnips, we fl;ave it up. Perhaps othws in the United 
States may oe more successful. We would recom- 
mend a faithful trial of it among our farmers and 
gardeners. 

RiMWit iji C om nB tTicuT a«b MasaionnvmL 
—Having made a short excursiim in these Stales tba 
past month, we diall give some account in due time, 
of two or three farms we visited in our flying trip. 
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NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 
A MBKTiNO of the Executive Committee of the 
State Agricultural Society was held at Bagg's Hotel, 
Utica, on the lOth July. Present : 

B. P. JOHNSON, Preaident 

H. W. DooLiTTLK, Herkimer, E. P. PftKitTioa, 
Albany, H. S. Randall, Cortland, Vice Presidents. L. 
TucKEE, Recording Secretary. D. Lee, CorreBponding 



Secretary. Gboeoe Vail, Troy, T. S. Faxton, Uii- «««, <.»».»^..<.. y 'r".Z'"Z~r'l\^u 

ca. Maj. KiEBY, Brownville, J. M. Shkewood, Au- best ten dairies m any one county, it is believBd wui 



bam, Oboboe Geddbs, Onondaga, Managers. 

The President of the Oneida County Agricultural 
Society, E. Comstock, and a number of the officers 
and members of the Society' were present at the 

meeting. . ^ ^ 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Com- 
mittee of Arrangements for the Show : 

B. P. JoHKSow, Rome; Alex. Walsh, Lansing- 
burgh ; J. M. Sheewood, Auburn ; Geoeoe Gebdes, 
Tyler, Onondaga Co.; Luthee Tuoeee, Albany; 
E. Comstock, Rome; T. S. Faxtow, Utica; Spekcbe 
KxLLooo, Utica. 
The following gentlemen were appointed a Com- 



appioachittg Show one of the most sptehdid eshibi- 
tions e^er witnessed in this State, will be done so far 
as the citizens of Utica are concerned. 

We will not for a moment doubt that the farmers 
of Oneida and of the adjoining counties, will present 
an exhibition of their stock, dairies, and domestic 
manufactures, and worthy, not only of Central New 
York, but of the Empire State. 

The additional premiums offered for samples of the 



secure an exhibition from the best dairy counties, 
more extensile Uian has ever before been seen at the 
Shovrs of the Society. 

Permit me to say to the citizsns of Uticsi, that there 
is much labor to be done, to have everything in order 
ifor the Show. Your enterprise and your energy is 
known and appreciated. If you would excel Pough- 
keepsie, let me say, it will all need to be nut in re- 
quisition. That it willbe so, I shall not doubt, un- 
less reluctantly convinced when our ^unds shall be 
thrown open to the thousands who 'mil be in attend- 
ance on tne 16th and 17th of September. ( 

Persons desirous of beccHning members of the 



mittee to confer with the raihoad and boat companies. Society, and of com[)etong for the premiunas 



are 
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in relation to the transportation of stock and articles 
designed ior exhibition : 

J. M. Shebwood, Auburn; Hoeatio Setmoue, 
Utica; M. D. Buehet, Synwuse; L. B. Lamo- 
woETHY, Roehoster; Lewis P. Allen, BufiUo; 
Geoeoe Vail, Troy; Thos. Hillhouse, Albany. 

The judges for the Show were appointed, and 
the list will be published as soon as it shall be ascer- 
tained from the gentlemen appointed that they will 

serve. 
The following additional premiums are to be given : 

For the best com and cob crusher, to be operated by 

horse power, $10 00 

For the best thorough-bred stallion, 4 years old, 20 00 
« 2d « « « 10 00 

« best draught « « SO Ott 

tt 2d " ** ** 10 00 

« best Alt eow or heifer "* 10 00 

2d •* " " ft 00 

3d ** " voL of Transactions, 

best grade yearling heifer • 5 00 

2d ^ "^ Colman's Tour. 

3d' ** ** vol. of Transactions, 

best hinfer calf " Colman's Tour. 

** native yeacUng heiier - - 5 00 

2d " " Colman*s Tour. 

3d ** " vol. Transactions, 

best heifer calf Colman*s Tour. 

** " samples, of not less than three cheeses from 
each of 16 dairies in any one county, $20; 2d best 
$10; 3d best, $5. 

A Committee on behalf of the citizens of Utica, 
of which his Honor, E. A. Wetmore, Mayor of the 
city, xras chairman, waited upon the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Society. The several locations 
for the Show grounds, which had been selected as 
proper places for the Exhibition, were examined by 
the officers of the State Society, and they decided that 
the grounds on Mr. Thorn's farm, on the New Hart- 
ford turnpike, were, upon the whole, best adapted for 
the exhibition of the Society, and the accommodation 
of the owners of stock who may attend. 
« The spirit soMufeelBd by (be citizens ai Utiea» was 
most gnudfytng to tbs officers of the Society, and 
gives assnraace that everjrthing desimUe to make the 



requested to enter their names at the slsge office of 
J. Butterfield & Co., adjmning the National Hotel, 
Genesee street, Utica. The fees for membership 
are$l. An Otficsr or the State Societt. 



NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 
Meetings will be held at the American Institute the 
1st and 3d Tuesdays of each month, at 12 O'clock, M 
At the first meeting last month, Mr. Meigs read 
some translations from the Revue Scientifique et In-- 
dudrielle, on the subject of soiling cattle. Another, 
stating that a gentleman had sold to a Paris perfumer, 
rose-leaf es, from half a hectare of land, to the amount 
of 1650 francs. The article was equal to any obtain- 
ed in Constantinople, and might be easily cultivated in 
the United States. 

Hon. Branch T. Archer, Gen. T. J. Gieen, and Mr. 
Rose, of Texas, were then introduced to the meeting, 
and Dr. Archer delivered an Address, on the advan- 
tages and capabilities of Texas. Gen. Green promised 
at some future meeting to make some further remarks 
on Texas. 

Some New Zealand grass was next produced, 
showing a remarkably strong fibre. 

A conversation now ensuoi on the diseased livers 
of western beeves. Some thought it arose from over- 
driving. Dr. Underbill was of opinion that nine out 
of ten of all western cattle were diseased in the liver. 
The subject of the day being called for. Dr. Under- 
bill made some interesting remarks on ttie manner of 
preparing the ground for turnips, ruta baga, carrots, 
&c. The carrot crop was recommended as exoeUeat 
food for horses and domed cattle. 

Superior new potatoes aboat seven inches in cir- 
cumference, were then presented by Mr. Ross of As- 
toria. They were planted on the 30th of April, and 
thus, in about sixty days were brought to maturity bf 
dectricUy. Mr. Ross has another battery appli^ to 
various vegetables, which has not accelerated their 
growth at all. This may be owing to the fact that 
peaeh trees riee above the poles which support the 
wires. A distance of about 60 feet between the zinc 
and copper plates intervenes in this battery, (t is 
ananged just like the one which is woriEing well. ' 
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At the second meeting, Mr. Meigs read a traoe- 
laled article from the macb, on the prodoctB of 
AbvflnniB. 

Dr. Pupe, of Tezaa, followed up the sabject of the 
agricultand prodactions of Texas, showing it to be a 
country of rreat fertility. 

Mr. Wara of Arkansas exhibited three specimens 
of three Tarieties of the Arkansile — a stone, of in- 
imitable qualities for giving edge to tools of all sorts. 
These specimens are not in the same condition in 
which they come from the quarrr. I have subiect- 
ed them to a f^rocees which I do not yet reveal, by 
whidi their native ][»roperties are enhanced to such a 
value, that some nice artists have said they are, for 
the purpose of civing edge to certain instruments, 
worm their weight in gom. The stones of various 
colors were exhibited to the club and very much ad- 
mired. It has been stated by the best judges that 
diose Arkansites are wordi twenty times more than 
anyoil stones in the world beside. 

The regular subject, substitutes for a short crop of 
hay was now introduced. 

Mr. Fleet — Millet has been recommended, as it 
ripens in a very short time— but the great difficulty is 
in saving its seeds from the birds. When sown later 
it may be a safer crop, for the birds are then mostly 
departed. It is a pretty good substitute for a short 
crop of hay— yet I have never found stock to prefer 
its straw to hay. 

Dr. OnderkiU — ^It makes pretty good hay — ^but the 
land must be very rich, for it draws off the richness 
of the soil greatly; no crop more so. It ought 
always to be cut when in blossom, for then the sac- 
charine matter is in the stem. If you cut it after the 
seed is ripe, it is then of comparatively little value. 
But the best substitutes for hay are roots, and fodder 
made fhmi com sown broadcast or in drills. In this 
way a heavy crop is cut Plant on low grounds that 
are moist, and cut when the corn silks. At this season 
you cannot rely on a supply from showere on your 
vplanda. Plant on the low lands. At the same 
time plant the turnip both white and red. Use up all 
your white turnips first, then take to the yellow, for 
they are more solid, more nutritious, and will keep 
perfectly till next spring. 

Plant DeaPs Aberdeea turnip.— It is a hybrid, 
formed from the yeUow Aberdeen and the rate baga 
You may sow these turnips until the first of August ; 
atthooeh it is better that the Abeideens were in Uie 
muna now. The white turnip comes a little later. 
The white Norfolk turnip may be sown any time 
these three weeks. The white-^lobe turnip, excel- 
kait for the taUe— also the white Dutch, may be 
sown three weeks henee. Gentlemen ought to try 
all kinds. Rute baga has, for some years, run rather 
too much to top— -out 1 am raising it this season. 
Turnips may be sown between rows of com, but 
free ground is decidedly best for them. 
. Mr, FIsst^The Doctor sbouM have made a dis- 
tinction between cold and wet or moist soil. The 
latter will do well, but the former will not answer. — 
As to com stalks for fodder, there is some difficuitjr 
itt curinf it properly. 

Jh. OndirlM'AMY a tail on crotohes, stand up 
the fom stalks on both sidesi leaning against the rail, 
■nd idN>ut three or four thicknesses, and they will be 
ottmd# They must not be bound together. A crop 
ol com stalks» sown broadcast 9r in 4riUs» as late in 



the season as this, is greater by tons per acre than the 
best hay. 1 advise sowing three or lour bushels 'of 
com per acre broadcast "Hie saccharine matter in the 
stelks remains there until the silking of the com 
takes place ; then is the time to cut it, lor then it is 
present in the stalks, but after that it rapidiv disap- 
pears from the stalk, is then decomposed, and is con- 
centrated in the grain, and forms the farina. A peck 
of salt thrown over each load of stalks when drawn 
into the bam, will preserve them, if a Uttle too green* 
and the cattle will relish them the better for it 

Mr. Fleet — Some persons adopt the sweatina; pro* 
cess — first wilting and putting the com stalks in 
stacks until they sweat, then spreading &em out to 
dry. 

Dr. VnderhUl — I propose as a subject for the next 
meeting — ^The Destruction of Grain and Frait in the 
United States, by Insects, and the Preventives and 
Remedies. Adopted. Hxmey Mxios, 

Secretary, 

Electucitt appukd to AcaicirLTTTBx. — Several 
experimente have been made in electricity in this vi- 
cinity the present season, on the growing crops ; but 
so far as we can leara, without any decided advan- 
tage to them. Whether the disappointment in these 
exj)erimente is owing to the extreme dry weather, or 
an improper fixture of the electrical wires or galvanic 
plates, we are unable to say ; for certain it is, that 
electro-culture has been hisbly successful in many 
instances, in bringing crops forward much more rapid- 
ly than they would otherwise have been. 

St. Johk*8 Dat Rtx. — ^Have any of our readere 
ever cultivated this crop in America? If so, we 
should be glad to hear the result of the same. It is 
extensively grown in Belgium, and with great sue* 
cess. From what we hear of this lye, it must be an 
excellent crop for early spring food, and soiling dur- 
ing a dry season. Mr. Saul savs of it, in the New 
Farmer's Journal, « the time tor sowing it is about 
the latter end of June or the beginning of July, and 
by October it will have produced a Xaige heap of 
foliage fit for use. It will stand, with little change, 
during the winter, being cherished b^ the young 
growing foliage which snoote up early in the spring, 
and is covered with a thick mantle by the end of 
Febraary or the beginning of March. It furnishes 
an abundaot supply of fine green fodder, and possesses 
great merit from ite superior sweetness, and the lone 
time it affords ite valuable food. When left for seed* 
it will grow from six to seven feet high. 

Sheep amd Wool in the South.-— We notice la 
an article in the South Carolinian, that Leicester 
lambs 14 months old, from the flock of Col. Wade» 
Hampton, sheared from Hi ta 13i lbs. of wool; and 
that 60 head of lambs dropped the present yeatt and 
shord when hot weather came on, to relieve them 
from the oppressive heat of summer, averaged 4 lbs. 
each I So much for growin|[ wool at the South, 
where some folks are so stupid as to believe good 
shesp cannot exist 1 

GaxAT YisiJ> OF WooL^— The Merino flock ol 
Mr. J. Speedy in the vicinity of Ithaca, averaged tha 
past season, &f^ pounds dam washed wool per head» 
lot ishidi he has been oflered 40cente per pound. 
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TO THE BREEDERS OF SHORT-HORN 

CATTLE. 

Circular. — About a year ago, at the solicitation of 
a number of gentlemen interested in the breeding of 
Short-Horn cattle, I published a notice in several of 
the Agricultural papers of the United States, that I 
would eet up an American Herd Book, provided my 
efforts should be seconded by a respectable portion of 
those engaged in that pursuit. Although slow in 
their responses, a considerable number of breeders 
have forwarded the pedigrees of their herds for inser- 
tion, according to the terms of my proposal. Many, 
however, and among them, some of the early and 
distinguished promoters of this branch of agricultural 
improvement, remain unmindful of thia opportunity 
of thus recording their valuable stock. 

A sufficient number of individuals having already 
contributed the pedigrees of their cattle to msure its 
publication, the work will proceed as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, which will be vnthin three months 
from this time. 

I presume no aiguments will be necessary with 
any systematic Short-Horn breeder, to convince him 
of the necessity and convenience of an American 
registry of his cattle, other than such as will suggest 
themselves to his own mind, and those already ad- 
vanced in my two several notices to breeders already 
published. 

In case you think proper to register your cattle in 
the proposed work» you will please transmit your 
catalogue of thoroujB;h bred animals (none other being 
admitted) with as little delay as possible, to me (post 
paid) at this place, with the registry fees accompany- 
ing them, ana stating also the number of copies of 
the work you wish ror, when published. 

I will here renutrk, that the month of October next, 
will be the latest period at which pedigrees can be 
received, as the work will be put in press immediate- 
ly after. 

The terms for registry are as follows : 

For a single animal, one dollar. 

For any greater number, not exceeding ten, fifty 
cents each. 

For a number exceeding ten, forty cents each. 

The work itself not to exceed three dollars a copy. 

If any gentleman of your neighborhood or acquaint- 
ance be a breeder of Short Horns, and not in receipt of 
this notice, you will confer a mutual favor by giving 
him the above information. Lewis F. aIuen. 

Black Rock, N. F., Jrtly, 1845. 

f 

Sowmo WiKTER Wheat ik Drilub. — ^We have 
6ver and over a«un recommended that wheat should 
be sowed in drills, for one eete a better crop in so 
doinff, and it is much less likely to rust We have 
usuiuiy recommended that these drills should be from 
six inches to one foot apart ; bat we are not sure, 
where it is especially liable to rust, that from one 
foot to two feet may not be Itetter. An expenment 
was lately tried in Australia of sowing wheat in 
rows of three feet apart It yielded 41 bushels to the 
acre, and no rast or miideiw apneared in it ; while, in 
the adjoining fields, sown broad-cast or in quite dose 
drills, the yield was not so great, and more or less 
rust appeared. WiJl some of our wheat gtowers 
make experiments in sowing patches of wheat, side 
by nde, mis fall — some broeS-cast and some in drilis 
from six inckes 1o three feet apart, ami give itti tbe 



result of their experiments next season ? We need 
not add that these experimente should be made with 
the same kind of seed, sown on the same kind of 
soil, and treated in all other lespecto as nearly alike 
as possible. 

CLEAR FORK. 

It is often asserted by those prejudiced against the 
Berkshire breed of swine, thattney will not cat clear 
pork; that is, side pork for baneUi&g, free from 
lean. This is a great error, as we know fiom oar 
own experience. dxlX, to put the matter at rest, we 
give the following letter on this subject, from an ex- 
tensive and disinterested packer in the west, addressed 
to the Messrs. Steddoms, of Lelnnon, Ohio, and for- 
warded us bv a friend for publication. The truth is, 
that the Berkshires are so round in their body, that 
they look fat before they really are so. People are 
thus freqently deceived by their appearance, and they 
are consequently killed too soon ; and hence the mis- 
taken opinion, that they give lean side pork. They 
have lean hams and shoulders only, and these are 
what we want 

GsMTLKMEN : The 163 Berkshires, bought of yoa, 
made 101 barrels of pork; and in consequence of 
their being some other hogs mixed with youns (6n« 
ziers and Yorkshires), I could not tell how many bar- 
rels of clear pork there was; but I know that John 
Steddom*s 30 hogs all made good clear pork, and all 
heavy but one — lui full breed Berkshires. Also, oat 
of Mr. Hollingsworth*8 46 head, 34 made clear potk. 
I have cut pork thirteen yeara in succession, and have 
cut more than fifty thousand of as good hogs for Ae 
number as any man can cut, as I bdieve, and I never 
cut 163 as good hogs as yours. I believe them the 
best ever cut in the Miami Valley — the most free 
from lean and the least bone. You mtLV talk about 
your Yorkshires and Graziers, and shift and change 
your breed as often as you please, and after all, ypu 
cannot get a better breed than the Berkshires. The 
hog that I call the best is the one ftat has the most 
meat for the least bone. Jaiubb Hauus. 

WayneevUle, Jan,, 11, 1845. 

La&oe Avsraos Clip of Wool.. — We hanre • 
flock of sixty-five fnli-bred Menao sheep, which 
sheared this season 304 lbs. of wool» ayenging within 
a fraction of 4 lbs. 11 oz. per head. Twenty-three 
of the lot are yearlings, and averaged 4 lbs. 14 oz. per 
head. The average vpeight of fleece of budcs is over 
9| lbs. The sheep were well washed, and the wool 
clean, and in good order, with all, except Protection, 
who sheared 11 lbs. 13 oz. of <dea& wool, thoogb 
unwashed. If any one has sheared a better crop of 
wool, we would like to see it reported. 

R. R. & L. 6. CoLLors. 

ButternuU, Otsego Co., N. Y., 7tk mo, IM, 1645. 

A Larox Crop op Win*.— N. Longworth, Esq., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, writes us, that the promise of 
his grape crop this year was highly flattering ; and 
that his vine dressera esthnated the wine crop fiom 
them would be at least 500 barrels. It will be sen 
from this, that we may ultimately be independent of 
Europe for our wine; and we thiak that the day im 
not distant, when the valley of die Ohio wilt be quite 
as celebrated for ite vineyards as that of the RiiiiH^ 
•nd stber parte^tf ^Sur^M; 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CULTIVATING CORN- 
STALKS, AND MAKING SUGAR. 

Ih various portions of the country, the cultivation 
of com for the manufacture of sugar continues to 
excite attention. The public are seeking information 
upon the subject, as the discovery that susar can be 
made horn the stalks of com is of recent date. We 
take pleasure in presenting our readers any facts that 
may be of importance upon the subject Dr. Nau- 
dain» of Delaware, who has had opportunities to 

gather knowiedce upon the various experiments that 
ave been maik, presents some views which will 
not fail to be iefi;aided with interest. 

With regard to the culture, it is stated that corn 
should be planted asbioom-com iseommonly planted, 
very close in the row, probably a stalk every three 
or four inches. The tillage will be the same as 
for broom-con. When the young ears berin to i^ 
pear, it is necessary to pluck them off carefully, and 
to repeat the gathering as often as necessary, so as 
to fnrevifU ike formation of any grain. Because, if 

Sain be allowed to form, it takes all the sugar from 
e stalk. About the time the com begins to harden, 
the making of sugar should be begun. 

It is not necessary to say anything about a proper 
mill to crush the elalksand separate ue juice, because 
mills of the cheapest kinds only should be employed 
now, until the business would foliv warmnt an ex- 
pensive outlay. It would probably be found that 
the common cider mill, with plain cylindrical nuts, 
would be quite snflleient for the farmer who would 
mise a fourth or half an acre of com for sugar, for 
his family, and this quantity would be quite suffi- 
cient for satisfactory experiment. 

When the juice is separated from the stalk, about 
a table-spoonful of whitewash, made of the b»t quick» 
lime, and about the consistence of thick cream, should 
be added to each gallon oi the juice, and then the 
boiling should commence. The scum that rises 
should be carefulfy removed ; and the juice, if this 
process has been properly conducted, will be quite 
dear, nearly colorless. Then commences the process 
of evaporation ; and when die juice has boiled down 
in about the proportion of eight gallons to one, the 
boiling will be completed, and it may be ponred out 
into a shallow, tight wooden box to grain. 

1ft has been ascertained, aithouffh as yet the reason 
m not known, that if the juice be boiled in a deep 
veasel, like the common cooking vessel, sugar will 
seldom be obtained ; while, if it M done in a shallow 
vessel, so that the juice- at the commencainent of the 
boiling shall not be more than thrae to five inches 
deep, sugar would be obtained widiout difficulty, ft 
has been ascertained, alsOf that the sugur from corn 
will not grain so r«idily as that from sogar-cane ; 
and in some instsnces, it has remained moie than a 
^M«k after the boiling before the sugar was formed^ 
and yet excellent sugar was mado. 

It should be partioolariy remembered, that the 
jttica should be boiled as soon as separated from the 
stalk. It becomes acid very soon, and no sugar can 
he made if the juice be allowed to stand two or three 
hours before it is boiled. The juice will even ^il 
in the stalk before it is ground, if the stalks be cut 
off a few hours before erinding. It is necessary, 
4ien» that sveiy part of &e process shookl be done 



with the greatest despatch. The stalks should be 
brought to the mill as soon as cut, and ground imme- 
diately. The vessel for boiling ought to be properly 
filled in two hours ^rindin^, and the process of boiu 
ing down should immediately commence, and be 
continued until completed. 

Excellent syrup, superior to the best molasses, will 
be obtained by observing the above directions, and 
boiling five gallons of juice to one gallon. 

The juice of the corn-stalk is very rich in sugar, 
when cultivated in the manner suggested. Tested 
by Beanme's saeharometer, the instrument used to 
measure the strength of svrups, the juice of the corn- 
stalk weirhs 10 to lOf degrees, which is about the 
weight of the best cane in the West Indies, and is 
richer than the juice of the cane in Louisiana, which 
is seldom heavier than S\ degrees. 

One gallon of juice will produce neariy 1| pounds 
of sugar ; and one acre oi good com will yield, if 
carefuUy expressed, from 700 to 1000 gallons of juice. 

Firom tkt aamUk Ckroiimim. ;. ^'^ 
I have bnt little information to add to the aboins 
article. My kettle holds eighty gallons, though a 
sixtv nllon kettle might answer the purpose, but 
probably it would be best to procore a shallow vessel, 
as above recommended, for making sugar. 1 made 
three boilings before I made good s]|rrnp, not boiling 
down sufficiently the two met boilings. Prepan 
yourself with a skimmer, a gourd wiA a long handle 
will do, to remove the scum whan it b^;ins to boil, 
and for a short time after. Leave off skimming when 
you see the dark glutinous scum is pretty well re- 
moved. Also, prepare yourself with an iron ladle, 
with an iron handle attached to it about three feet 
long (which any blacksmith can make), perforated 
with small holea Whoever attends the kettle must 
use this ladle in raisinr the juiee with it, when likely 
to boil over. When the jmoe boils down consider* 
ably, you will see the bubbles begin to show and 
burst on the surfaee. When you see a few such 
bubbles, if it be your object to make syrup, I think 
then is the time to take it out; bat if you wish ths 
syrup to granulate, boil till the babbles become ge- 
neimt on the suifece. You can also test it, by dijK 
jw out some syrap with a tableepoon» and when it 
cooliB sufficiently, by takuig it between your thumb 
and f6refia|er ; and if it inclines to rope, it is syrup, 
but if it will rope shoot an inch it will granuJaiB. 
You can boil rapidly at the commsnoeinent»whik the 
juice is thin, but as it thickens boil with more mode* 
ration. If you boll too n^ly after the bubbles be« 
^in to bnrrt on the surface, you will certainly bum 
It, and it will give it a cand^ taste. If you cannot 

fit lime conveniently, lye will answer the purpose, 
should say, put in about half a pint of lye to every 
fifteen gallons of juice. Throw in the lye or white* 
wash made from tho lime, immediately after you quit 
romoviog the glutinous scum. When yon have 
boiled to satisfy yourself, take out the syrap and put 
it in some shallow vessel to cool. I am inclined to 
think, when the juice has been extracted from the 
stalks by a wood mill, that if they were chopped up 
and boiled in water, good vinegar could be made from 
them. I advise yon to build a wood mill. The ex- 
pense is trifling. You can get a mechanic in my 
neighborhood, who will build you one for twenty 
dol»> by fttiaishing him two assistant hands; 
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Otherwise, send over a common mechanic, and after 
looking at mine, which is a good model, you can 
have one made at home. I advise ^ou to ]>lant your 
com for experiment in bottom land (if not rich, make 
it rich by improvement), in drills, from four to six 
inches in the drill, and the drills from thirty to thirty- 
■LX inches wide. James S. Pope. 

Island Ford, Edgefield Dist,, S, C, fV6., 1845. 

WIRE FENCES. 
WisHTNO to make three or four miles of the 
<;)ieape8t, most durable, and, at the same time, suffici- 
ently substantial fence, I would like to ascertain from 
the editor and correspondents of the Agriculturist, the 
best and most economical plan of a wire fence. I 
want the exactest and most minute details as to the 
posts, size and manner of setting ; distance from each 
other ; the least size of &e wire required for cattle and 
horses; the number of wires enectuallv to secure 
them and sheep (no hogs or geese to be taken into the 
account) ; the manner of running and securing them 
on to the posts, &c., &c. Price in the New York 
market of galvanized wire, or wire, so pmared as to 
prevent rust, and secure as near eternal duration as 
possible; weight of wire to the rod, &c • &a An 
' early and full answer is requested. L. 

The only places where we have seen iron hurdle 
fences in the United States, are at Mr. Woolsey's, 
Hellgat Neck, N. Y., and at Mr. Cushing's, Water- 
town, Mass. These were imported at a considerabfe 
cost. We are of opinion, a good article, 4^ to 5 feet 
high, and sufficiently strong to resist cattle, may be 
made in this country for 20 cents per foot, riuuning 
measure. Coat this with coal-gas tar, with a hand- 
ful of slaked lime mixed in every gallon, and the 
fence would last a century or more. To answer every 
question of our correspondent as minutely as he 
seems to wish, would require half a dozen cuts and a 
long exphination. We ^ould be glad to hear from 
any of our readers who can give us information in 
this matter, and if we must tove fences we greatly 
prefer those of iron hurdles. They are elegant in 
their appearance, are seen only when dose at hand, 
and in consequence of their great duration are much 




lawn or near a gentleman's house. When construct 
ed with connected chain top, it is strong, light, grace- 
ful, and, to our eyes, highly ornamental. 

Cmtious Facts im GaArmfo. — ^I have just viaited 
an orchard of Mr. Jeremiah Lambertson, Flushing, 
L. I., and was shown a small apple tree, into which 
in April, 1844, thirteen grafts of different kinds were 
inserted, all sweet, and all ripening about the same 
time, in the latter part of July. On one of the grafts 
of tlM stawberry varieUr, of about 30 inches growth, 
there had grown eight fine stxawberry apples. The 
gnit had two branches, on one of which six beautiful 
^iples hung in one chister, on tlie other Ihere were 
two» each nearly as large as a hen'e ^gg* 

Mr. Lambertson promises to give you at some con- 
venient time, a description of the tree above alluded 
to, its age, the names of the thirteen varieties of fruit, 
&C., for the benefit of the readers of the Agriculturist. 

A. SUBRMAX. 



EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SHOW AND FAIR 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

Ths conducting of this anniversary celebration of 
the progress of a great nation in industry and the 
arts, has been confided by the Institute to the under- 
signed Mana^rs. 

The exhibition will be open to the public on Mon- 
day, the 6th day of October, 1845, at 12 o'clock M., 
at Niblo*s Garden, Broadway, in the city of New 
York. Contributions from exhibiters will be received 
on Thursda]^* Friday, and Saturday of the previous 
week. To insure the most favorable locations, and 
the advantages of competition, the products of the 
maaulacturer, mechanic, and artisan must be delivered 
and entered on the books of the Fair, on one of those 
days. The chance of asood location will be in favor 
of those who cone the first and second day. F^ruits^ 
flowers, &c., form an exception. The proper time 
for entering them will be specified in the agricultunJ 
and hoiticultnial oircular, or notices hereafter to*be 
issued. 

Arrangements already made, and in progress, for 
carrying out the eighteenth celebration, are on ascaJe 
more extended and attractive than ever before; and if 
public favor towards this institution continues to ex- 
tend and increase each year as it has during the last 
seventeen, means will be afibrded of enlarging the 
value of the premiums, and thereby creating a more 
intense and universal competition. Several opulent 
and munificent individuals, desirous of making the 
exhibition worthy of our great emporium, and givii^ 
a fresh impulse to improyements in our country, have 
volunteered donations for the purpose; others have 
promised not only to contribute, but to use their in- 
fluence to cause their friends to do the same. After 
reserving what discretion demands, to cover the an- 
nual current expenses of the in8tituti<Mi, every dollar 
will be expended by the Managers to promote im- 
provements in Agriculture and the Arts. It is the 
fixed policy of the Institute, to appropriate every dol- 
lar for the benefit of that public which has been its 
generous, unfailing patron. 

There will be an opening addreas, followed by 
novel and interesting displays of the INrrotechnic art. 

On Thursday, the nintn day of October, a National 
Convention of Farmers and Gardeners, and Silk Cul- 
turists will be held. Circulars, with questions pre- 
pared, will be issued. Washincton's Home Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, reoommended by the Institute, 
and unanimously approved by a National Conveatioa 
held last year, will again be mged. These precious 
interests demand extensive concert, unanimity and 
profound deliberation ; and <ftc timjb, during the great 
Fair-«and Uie Phkcs, the emporium of the western 
world, were, by the Convention of last year, decided* 
ly resolved lo be the best suited to accomplish the 
objects sought 

For the second week, has been assigned the show 
of cattle, horses, and other live stock, and the plow- 
ing and spading matches. Fine horses, oombtniog 
size, strength, and fleetness, for wacon and carriage — 
healthy fat cattle and sheep, saitude for market — 
vnii trained, well matched, and powerful working 
cattle, and the best milch cows, will each and all com- 
mand high premiums. To accommodate those inte- 
rested in the cattle show, a beautiful plot of ground 
has been secured between Twenty-third and Twenty- 
fourth atietts, near the intersection of Broadway and 
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the Fifth Avenue, with commodious rooms on the 
premises for accommodating the committees. The 
plowing and spading matches will be held in New 
York, or its ricinity. For particulars, see agricultural 
circular. 

The anniyersary and other addresses will also be 
delivered in the course of the second week. The hor- 
ticultural exhibition of vegetables, fruits, flowers, &c., 
^1 be in Niblo's long promenade, and superintended 
by eminent horticulturists. Great varieties of rare 
seeds have been, the last year, scattered by the Insti- 
tute over our country, with the express understanding, 
that a portion of their products be brought to the Fair, 
to swell the beauties of the display. The j^reat sa- 
loon, and the second story of the north wmg, will, 
88 usual, be reserved for the fabrics of the factory 
and workshop ; made of cotton, woollen, silk, and 
all the varieties of metals and other substances, the 
fruits of that genius and invention, which have com- 
manded the admiration of the world. The first floor 
of the north wing of the saloon will be animated by 
moving machinery, propelled b^ our best model steam 
engines, to affi>rd visible, practical evidence to all of 
their merits and value. 

The best new and useful inventions will be objects 
of the highest honors. Also, establishments afford- 
ing laige varieties of specimens of well constructed 
agricaltuml and horticultural machines and imple- 
ments ; but in no case, for want of competition, or 
other cause, will any article be entitled to premium, 
if adiudged intrinsically not deserving particular com- 
mendation. 

This first general appeal is made to our countrymen 
as a notice lor preparation. Others more in detail 
will follow. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
ingenious and patriotic friends, we know, stand readv 
to contribute their utmost efibrts to perfect and embel- 
lish every art, agreeable or useful to our Repablic. 
Past experience convinces us, that on the coming oc- 
casion, American genius and industry, in all their 
numberless products, will show forth more conspicu- 
ously than ever. All classes of this mat people are 
invited to think of our objects, and the enect of the 
countless specimens of new inventions and old ones 
improved— of improved fabrics of finer finish and 
lower prices, by processes unheard of before— all sub- 
mitted to the examination, scrutiny, reflection, and 
discussion of hundreds of thoaaands of inquiring and 
Enterprising freemen, for weeks, at seventeen succes- 
sive anniversaries. By such means improvements 
nust receive acoeleration, and the comforts of life for 
the millions, multiplied, improved, and brought nearer 
the reach of all. 

The Managers will do all that unbougfat zeal ean 
do, to mi^e this Eighteenth Criebration oi American 
Indastrv anck the Aits worthy of our mat dty, and 
honorable to the nation. Oar most able and (Kstin- 
guished dtizena will be invited to address the visiters 
on subjeets embraeing the solid welfare of the whole 
Union. To sustain out best pabUe institntioiiB, we 
have a willing population, that possess more original 
native capabiuties for nroducii^ great reaolts than has 
ever before been founa on the globe ; enjoying full 
liberty for the exertion of all their powers, both of 
hody and intellect By the cultivation of only one 
American staple, Christendom is supplied with a large 
jpiopartioa of htt clothing. And ov silk eultote, if 



pursued with skill and confidence, may soon affi)rd 
silk for as many more. 

The steamboat, which is rapidly conveving know- 
ledge, civilization, and the arts, into the remotest 
western prairies, and the most sterile African deserts, 
is emphatically a product of American genius and 
skill. 

Let our whole people, with united zeal, energy and 
power, uphold and sustain all well devised means for 
advancinff, perfecting, and perpetuating our industry, 
wealth, uberty, and glory. 



AoONiaAM CHAirDI^XR, 

Edwd. T. Backhousx, 
John Gampbsll, 
Jas. Van Nordxn, 
H. W. Childs, 
JosBPH Curtis, 
Geo. Endicott, 
Wm. Hall, 
Joseph Torrvy, 
Ja8. R. Smith, 
Martin E. Thompsok, 
Isaac Frtxr, 
JoBH D. Ward, 



Edward Clark, 
robxrt lovbtt, 
GvRDon J. Lxsos, 
A. D. Frys, 
T. B. Stilljcan, 
Joseph Cowdih, 
Jas. J. Mapxs, 
Geo. F. Barnard, 
C. C. Havxn, 
Chas. Mapxs, 

Jo HATH AM DoDOB, 

T. W. Harvbt, 
T. B. Wasbman, 
Managen* 



Repontory of the American InstUuU, 
New York, July 2, 1846. 

TO PURGE A HORSE QUICKLY. 

Wh£M medicine is administered to a horse with 
his bowels in a natural state, or costive, it will not 
operate in less than twenty hours, and is frequently 
thirty to forty in doing so. When the horse's bowels 
are purging, medicine will act very rapidly; this 
arises from the great irritability of his bowels, and 
Ijuiging with him is always thie reeuli of inflamma- 
tion. On the other hand, costiveness is the cause of 
inflammation. When there is inflammation of the 
boweU in the horse, purgative memcine should never 
be given. In nine cases out of ten, when eevere, the 
medicine will befatal. Palliative treatment, not reme- 
dial, is to be resorted* to in cases of inflammUiam. 
When purges are to be used, this must be borne in mind. 
To the horse, fasting and thirsty, give one to two 
jpounds of Glauber salts, with plenty of toarm water, 
in which has been stirred some meaL In three or 
four hours after, give .an injection, composed of three 
gallons of warm water, one quart of common cheap 
oil of any kind, or melted lard, one quart of molasses, 
and half a pound of salts, all well mixed up together. 
If the first injection does not produce purgmg, give a 
second. If the horse have no inflammation, give him 
exercise^ if he has, avoid it carefully, and keep him 

oool. A. St£V£NS. 

Great Milksrs. — I often read in various papers 
of what this and the other man*s cow has done. I 
have a cow which has given for ten days in June, 
from 54| to 63 lbs. of muk per day. She is one-fourth 
Durham. I have a pure bied Durham heifer, which 
gave for some time from 41 to 44 lbs. per day ; and 
several others about the same. 

I have for sale the pure blood Mackay pigs, and the 
Southdown sheep, and a very likely pure blood Dur- 
ham bull, which I have had with my cows three 
seasons. I sell him in order to change, that I may 
not breed in and in. Wm. Cvshman. 

[ New^ Brain$ree^ Mass,, July 14, 1845. 
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atgrimltttre in Bcotianb.— N0. 10. 

Farm of Mr. Cobb, — In resoming my obsenrationfl 
upoD the farming in the neighborhood of Dandee, 
commenced in my last, I may say that the farmers 
near that city are not, generally, so.far advanced as 
those I have met in some other sections. They look 
with incredulity upon deep plowing, and when 
\ draining, many of them put toe top of the stones only 
about one foot from the surface ; thus, by their own 
act, rendering the use of a subsoil plow quite impos- 
sible. The most obstinate, however, are beginning 
to push forward, and there are some admirable exam- 
ples for them in their own vicinity. 

We visited the farm of Mr. Cobb, a few miles from 
Sir John C^ilvy's, and were much delighted by its ex- 
cellent condition. This farm comprises about 500 
acres, all arable, and the rotation is essentially the 
iteme as that of Sir John Ogilvy, mentioned in my 
last He generally has two years of ^raas, however, 
unless he takes two oat crops, havmg every year 
about seventy acres of wheat, seventy of barley, 
seventy of turnips, seventy of potatoes, &c When 
he takes two oat crops in succession, he has of course 
140 acres of that gram. The system of management 
and sales is identical with that described in my last, 
as practised in that neighborhood. His grass crops, 
for instance, brought last year £12 per imperial acre, 
by roup or auction. The oats ana barley are sold 
just as the leaf begins to fall, and all the risk after 
that is upon the purchaser. The seller thrashes the 
grain, and carts tne straw when they demand it. He 
calculated that the grain crops also would bring him 
in from £10 to £12 per acre. 

Mr. Cobb has been for several years busily em- 
ployed in draining, and has completed a lar^ portion 
of his farm. The drains are put in thirty-three 
inches deep, and thirty-six feet apart He intends in 
future to have them three feet in depth, being fully 
convinced of the importance of giving the pmuts a 
deep, wholesome soil, into which they may extend 
thw roots in search of food, and also that it is neces- 
sary to have the top of the stones or tiles so low as 
not to be touched hy the subsoil plow. He is sub- 
soiling one-seventh of his farm every year, to the 
depth of fifteen inches, and intends to go several 
inches deeper the next time, considering that the full 
benefit of tne drain can only be brought out bjr the 
subsoil plow. He says that the expense of draining 
is repaid with him in from two to three years, Lest 
any of our incredulous farmers should shake their 
heads at this, I will inform them that Mr. Cobb is a 
tenant, and paying between £1200 and £1300, or 
nearly $6,000 per annum of rent, and is not likely to 

go on with improvements that do not actually rejiay 
im and give a fair profit. He commenced farming 
with forty acres, for which he paid £7. 10s., or near- 
ly S40, per acre of rent, and nas worked his own 
way upwards. We saw a piece of wild moor, that 
he brought in last year by trenching three feet deep, 
taking out the stones, and putting in drains. This 
operation costs £12 per acre. The first crop, one of 
oats, taken off that ground, actually broujght at auc- 
tion, £12 per acre, thus repaying the prime cost at 
once. 

Farming in Forfarshire, — ^From Dundee we went 
northward thirty miles, to Brechin Castle, Ifae seat of 
I^rd Panmur^ about half a mile from the town of 



Brechin. Lord Panmure is the owner of immense 
estates in that section of the country ; and with a mu- 
nificence for which he has long been remarkable, on 
the present occasion procured the services of Profes- 
sor Johnston to deliver three lectures to the Kastem 
Forfarshire Agricultural Association. The three 
were deliverea respectively, at Brechin, Montrose, 
and Arbroath. I attended only the first, at Brechin. 
The audience was laige and attentive. In the even- 
ing a dinner was given by Lord Panmure, at which 
about eighty persons, chiefly his tenantfy, were pie- 
sent. They were a remarkably intelligent body of 
men, and evidently much delighted by the informa- 
tion they had received from Professor Johnston. The 
farming in Forfarshire is fast becoming very good ; 
tile works are being erected on almost every large 
estate, and the introduction of the pine tile promises 
to cheaj^en the draining very materially. Many are 
putting in stones, but they do not generally break 
them fine enough, and often bring them up too near 
the surface. 1 much regretted that other engagements 
would not permit me to accept of invitations which I 
received to visit several of the best farms in the dis- 
trict. ^ 

There is a laige manufactory near Brechin, for the 
manufacture of arrow-root and tapioca, from pota- 
toes. We had not time to see the process. It re- 
minded me of our manufactories of Havana cigars in 
Connecticut, and many like instances of Yankee 
genius. 

The effect of Professor Johnson's visit in Forfar- 
shire was excellent; the farmers got a thorough 
awakening, and will not slumber again. Lord Pan- 
mure and the other leading gentlemen are much en- 
gaged, and j^lans are already on foot for another and 
a longer visit. John P. Norton. 

Eainburgh^June 1, 1845. 

-^ THE STRAWBERRY PLANT. 

I TssTSRDJLY, for the first time, met with Mr. 
Downing's work on fruit I doubt not it will be a 
work of great value. I discover from it, that I have 
erroneous opinions respecting the character of the 
strawberry plant I was not, like Mr. Downfhg, 
" born in a lai|g;e garden, on the banks of one of the 
noblest rivers in America,'* and therefore ** claim a 
natural right to talk about fruit.'* But I have resided, 
for 41 years, on the banks of La Belie Riviere 
(the Ohio), at the then village of Cincinnati, now the 
Queen of the West, and destined in less than half a 
century, to be the aeoond citv in the Union. Thir^ 
years of that time has been devoted in part to Horti- 
culture, and I have paid particular attention to the 
character of the strawberry plant If I am wrong, I 
am without excuse, and should pay for my enor. 

It seems, according to Mr. Owning, that ail 
strawberries in their wUural state» have blossoms 
perfect in both the male and female oigana Of 
course, all new seedlings have perfect blossoms. But 
it seems, in rich soils, a feui of the runners will be- 
come defective in the male or female organs, and be 
unproductive. That perfect nataml plants, of all 
the varieties* are abundant, and you hare only to 
select your plants from these to have abundant crops, 
and not cumbor your ground with staminate plants. 
My doctrine is, that in 10,000 seedlings, there would 
be about an e^ual quantity of maue and female 
(staminate and pistillate) plants, and that it would he 
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a 0tmii^e oeconence, should a single plant be found 
perfect in both organs. With the excisption of the 
white and monthly yarieties, I hare met with one 
pkmt only, perfect in both organs. Its fruit is small. 
ThaA even an acre of Hovey's fine seedlings, will 
not by themselves, produce asina^le nerfeot fmit. 
It is time this subject was settled, u>r if mv impres- 
sions be true, though our Queen city may be second 
to New York in population, she will be the only city 
where strawbemes can be said at a price to bring 
them within the reach of the poov. No cultivator 
will be able to take 125 bushels in one day to her 
market. True, I did not go to the far West, for 
poverty, I had a plenty qf that in my native town. 
Still, I feel a deep interest in the poor, and would 
risk something to bring this delicious fruit within 
their reach. I propose that Mr. Downing select a 
dozen perfect plants, from each of the twelve follow- 
ing varieties described in his work. Bishop, Grove 
End scarlet, Hudson, Laige early scarlet, Methven 
scarlet, Black Prince, Brewer's Emperor, Elton, 
Hovey*s seedling, Myatfs British Queen, Myatfs 
pine, and Myattfs Deptfoid pine. Most of these are 
new kinds, and never seen by me. Mr. Downing 
has seen them, and can the better judge. Let these 
bo sent to Mr. Jackson, an i(itell^nt horticulturist, 
in the vicinity of Cincinnati, who will take a pleasure 
in making the experiment. Mr. Downing, if he 
wishes, can name another person to overlook the 
plants. These twelve varieties Mr. Jackson will 

{>lant 100 feet separate from each other. He will 
eave, when growmg, one plant only of each. That, 
plant may be increased by runners. For each variety 
that produces a full crop of perfect fruit, I will pay 
$50 to Mr. Downing, to be applied as he may wish. 
For each kind that does not produce a full crop of 
perfect fruit, he is to pajr me $50, which I will 
apply to some public charity. Should the experi- 
ment tost me $600, 1 shall deserve it for my temerity 
and ignorance. Should it cost Mr. Downing that 
sum, a belief in my views, and a corresponding culti- 
vation, will reduce the price of strawberries to 4 cents 
per quart. Should Mr. Downing not incline to 
accept this proposition, I trust the President of the 
Massachusetts Horticultuml Society, will bring the 
subject before them, and have the question fully set- 
tled. Mr. Hovey deems his seedlings what Mr. 
Downing calls a natural plant, and uniform bearer. 
Yet I believe a different opinion prevails at the garden 
of Messrs. Hovey. Mr. Hyde, an intelligent horti- 
culturist, in the vicinity of Boston, informed Mr. 
Ernst, trhen he was in Cincinnati, that when he 
bought Hovey's seedling at their nursery, he was 
told it would not bear, except in the vicinity of other 
varieties. 

To induce market gardeners and others to make 
the experiment, I would state, that I have paid par- 
ticular attention to this plant for 30 years. In the 
fields in this region, 50 years since, the plant was 
abundant Barren patches were common in the 
field, but I was not then aware of the cause. Of 
late years, I have examined them. There are stami- 
nate plants so defective in the female organs, as 
never to bear even a defective berry. Others are so 
far perfect in both organs, as to produce a half crop 
of fruit. The pistillate plant is so defective in the 
male organs, as never, except impregnated by a 
jilant nearj to produce a perfect fruit. As a general 



rule, where the staminate plant produces any fruit, it 
is the richer of the two. For tne better understand- 
ing of those ignorant of botany, I am in the habit of 
designating them as male and female. The straw- 
berry belongs to the class of plants that has the male 
and female organs in the same blossom, and I have 
never* seen a white or monthly variety in which both 
organs were not perfect Of the scarlet, I have seen 
one variety, and one only, that is perfect in both 
oigans ; and eveiy bkwsom produces a small, high- 
flavored perfect fruit, unless injured by late frosts. 
Neither the staminate nor pistillate plant, change 
their character by cultivation. The partially bearing 
staminate plant, will bear better some seasons than 
others, and, I doubt not, a greater portion of pistillate 
organs may be forced out than usual, by forcing in 
hot beds. It is this character of iht strawbeny 
plant, that renders botanists slow of belief. Yet, it 
should not, for the discovery is not of modem date. 
It was noticed by some of the disciples of Linnseus, 
and he scolded them for it, advising them to examine 
closely the plant before committing themselves, as he 
presumed the plants they called staminate and 
barren, were blossoms killed by the late frosts. 
Duhamel and all who have written expressly on 
this plant, since the days of Linneus, have advanced 
the same doctrine, with the exception of Harper or 
Harvey,^ who wrote the results of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society*s classification of the diflerent straw- 
berries cultivated in England. He is silent on the 
subject of staminate plants, and appears to have had 
as little practical knowledge of the character of the 
plant, as he had of the Hebrew psalter. 

From the prairies of Iowa, I have twice had straw- 
berry plants sent me, with the same result There 
were both staminate «Bd pistillate plants. The fruit 
of the latter was very amall, and never produced a 
single beny, unless impregnated by other plants. 
The staminate plant, in favorable seasons, will per- 
fect half its blossoms ; in othera, but few. The fruit 
is a light scarlet, and where it perfects but three or 
four berries to the plant, the fruit will measure up- 
wards of 4 inches. If used for impregnation, it re- 
quires constant watcfaiof. It is of such vigorous 
§[rowth, that if but one plant were planted to 50 pis- 
tillate plants, it will in two yeara root out the others. 
For 20 years, I kept patches of the staminate and 
pistillate Hudson strawberry, in separate depart- 
ments, to set new beds from, so as to be certain not to 
have too many iNuren plants. Neither bed ever pro- 
duced a single fruit, unless as a matter of curiosity, I 
placed a smgle plant of the latter by the former, 
when a certain portion were always impregnated* 
and bore perfect fruit When, in blossom, the plants 
may be distinguished at the distance of 20 feet Our 
market gardenera can distinguish them by the stem 
and leaf In raising from seed, 1 have had about an 
equal quantity of staminate and pistillate plants. Not 
one in 50 of the former wpuld produce a single berry. 
I have raised thousands in a single year, but I never 
raised one of what Mr. Downing calls a natural 
plant; not one in which both oigans were perfect in 
the same blossom. I never saw a pistillate plant, 
separated from all others, bear a perfect fruit 
Hovey's very superior seedling;, by itself, as obtained 
by us, in the west, from his nursery, and from 

* My memory does not serve me certainly of 
his name. 
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Others, never bore a perfect fruit I saw a like bed 
of it in this place, with many defective berries, but 
not a single perfect fruit. I have seen this the case 
on the Imnks of the Ohio, where there were one-and- 
a-half acres of this varietv. The bed had been set 
out the fail previous, and a press of business had 
prevented the gardener from putting out male plants. 
Had he done so in the fall, even 1 to 20, they would 
have had possession of near half his ground. The 
elder, Mr. rrince, more than 20 years since, conven- 
ed with me on this subject He was aware of the 
existence of barren plants, which he designated as 
blind plants, and the necessity of having one blind, 
to 10 or 12 bearing plants; but the blind plants so 
speedily rooted out the bearing vines, that he was 
impressed with the belief, that the bearing vines pro- 
duced a portion of blind plants in running. In rais- 
ing seedlings, it is a n>atter of great importance to be 
able to distinguish the staminate from the pistillate 

eant, before running ; to cut them out, as they will 
ifore the plants are fruited, root roost of the pistil- 
late plants out Is not Mr. Downing under a mis- 
take in describing the Hudson as a ne<xed fruit ? This 
is one of our largest, best flavored, and most produc- 
tive strawberries, where male plants are interspersed. 
I have known it well for 50 yeare, in New jersey, 
Phikidelphia, and Ohio, but never saw one with a 
neck. On the contrary, the stem and hull is so 
much imbedded in the fruit, that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate the fruit with the fingers. The strawberry 
cultivated in England under this name, and said to 
have been received from New York, is described as 
a necked fruit, and I presume Mr. Downing has taken 
the description from English works, and not personal 
observation. I wish to draw his attention to it, that 
he may correct the error, if he be in error ; for where 
its pistUlate character is underetood, it is the most 
valuable to cultivate for market, in the spring of 
1844, a single wild staminate plant was brought me, 
from a field in Kentucky. This spring, I sent it to 
our Horticultural Society, with 200 perfect fruit. 
Separate from staminate plants, it would not have 
produced even an imperfect beriy. 

In justice to Mr. Downing's views, I should say, 
I have never met with an English or Scotch gar- 
dener who would even admit tM existence of plants 
not producing a full crop of fruit, from a defect of 
organs. When I have in their own gardens pointed 
out ten staminate to one pistillate blossom, the former 
all barren, and the latter with perfect fruit, they gave 
a shrt^ of the shoulders — said, they had never before 
noticed the difference in the character of the blossom, 
and that no such difference existed in Europe. Mr. 
Buist, the intelligent horticulturist of Philadelphia, 
denied my principle, certainly so far as Kean*s seed- 
ling was concerned, as it yearly never failed to pro- 
duce a full crop of laige fruit He showed me a full 
bed, then opemn^ its blossoms, which were all pis- 
tillate plants, and not the true Kean, which is a sta- 
minate plant, and so figured in their publications, and 
so seen by me at Mr.- Cushing's. I told him they 
could not produce any perfect fruit He assured me 
they had never failed. A few feet distant, I found 
another bed, in which nearly all were staminate 
plants, and which he told me was the Hudson. I 
pointed out to him in that bed» male plants, amply 
sufficient to impregnate all his Kean. He then ob- 



served, to be certain, he had planted a bed of them, 
separate from all others. These I examined, and we 
agreed to be bound by the result He wrote me one 
month thereafter, that the fruit in the firet bed shown 
me, was all perfect, whilst the separate bed had no* 
a single perfect fruit 

I imported the same variety from England, under 
the name of Kean's seedling. It is a hardy vine, a 
great bearer, the fruit lai^ and well flavored. It is a 
much more valuable variety, than the genuine sta- 
minate Kean, whieh produces a partial crop only, of 
laige fine fmit; and a late English writer savs it is 
now but little cultivated, being found unproductive. 
It is a valuable kind for forcing, but of little value for 
general culture. 

Newark, N. /., JtUy 10, 1845. N. Lohoworth. 

FARMING AND CROPS AT THE WEST. 

Yoo ask me for the results of my observations on 
agricultural matters, in my late trip to the West My 
range of observation was limited in two respects: 
First, on account of the route, whieh was mo^y by 
water, or through such parts of Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin as were but little settled ; and second, the object of 
my excureion was so forei^ from agricultural affiurs, 
as to leave me but iittle time to make inquiries re- 
lating to them. 

Our first permanent landing place, after leaving 
Lake Erie, was Chicago, which, in its rapid growth 
(already numbering some 10 or 12,000 inhabitants, al- 
though but 13 years ago it cmitained scarcely 100) ; 
its numerous large stores and houses, all well filled ; 
its activity and the extent of its busmess, gives con- 
clusive evidence of a fionrishin|p agriculture in the 
country which is tributary to it llie trade with 
Chicago isnarely agricultural, excepting some minor 
branches of the meaianic arts, and the slightly arti- 
ficial stimulus afforded by the previous artificial ex- 
penditure on the IlUnois and Michigan canal f which 
is again to be resumed this season, to be completed 
probably in the course of another year. The best 
mdication of the highly favorable condition of the 
agriculture of northern Illinois, is perhaps to be 
learned from the prosperity of its capital; as the 
country which now contributes to build up and sus- 
tain it was but a wilderness, while Chicago was only 
an Indian trading post. 

While there, I frequently had the pleasure of meet- 
ing our friend, Mr. Wright, the zealous and indefati- 
ganle editor of the Praine Fanner, ftiom whom I was 
pleased to learn that his paper is gaining rapidly in 
circulation, and doin|[ much good by introducing and 
sustaining modem views and improvements in the 
science and practice of agriculture. 

We made an excureion of some 80 miles into the 
interior, passing down on the west side of the Des 
Plaines nver, and crossing over at Lockporf ; thence 
on to Joliet (as it ought to be written in nonor of the 
devoted old French Jesuit who made it his missionary 
home among the savages, 100 yeare ago) ; and from 
thence along Hickory Creek, the Yankee settlement, 
and northeastwardly to Chicago. Much of this route 
was sparsely settled and indi&rently enough farmed ; 
and mnch of it was thickly studded with nouses and 
farm buildings, and under a eood {western sort of ) 
cultivation. The cattle bad ail their new coats on, 
and looked well, for Illinois everywhere produces a 
good kind of natural grass^ in tolerable pralttiion, tlM 
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evidence of its quality being manifest in the thriving 
condition of the animals. Of the cultivated ^rass 
vre saw little that were good, owing perhaps partially 
to frost and drought, of which they have had their 
share this season ; and, probabl v, in part to indifferent 
cultivation. The precise excellence and duration of 
artificial meadows, has probably not yet been fully 
tested in the prairie region ; but the appearance of much 
of the soil, on a cursory examination, would not seem 
to be so well adapted to their perfection and perma- 
nence, as in the forest land of north-eastern Wisconsin. 

The fanners complain much of the stunted growth 
of their orchards. Many of them say, their trees 
flourish well at first, but after three or four years of 
tolerable growth, they appear to be almost stationary, 
and yield indifferent returns for the attention bestowed 
upon them. I hope at some future time to see this 
opinion contradicted by oocular demonstration. 

Corn, spring wheat and oats, are the principal crops 
in the region through which we nassed. Of these, 
the returns average about 30 bushels of com, 15 of 
wheat, and 30 of oats, per acre, taking the seasons 
together. The raising of winter wheat is almost 
abandoned in some districts, owing to winter-killing 
and rust, though farther in the interior large quanti- 
ties of it are raised, in connection, to a greater or lens 
extent, with spring wheat The last is usually sent 
to market mixed witfi the winter grain, and so almost 
universal is the practice, that Cnicap^ wheat sells 
from 2 to 5 cents per bushel lower than Wisconsin 
wheat raised within 60 miles of it. The Wisconsin 
wheat, indeed, stands on the highest ground now, as 
to quality and price, being fufly on a par with the 
Milan, and the choicest specimens of Ohio grain. 
This is said to be owing to the greater proportion of 
winter wheat, for which their soil is eminently adapt- 
ed ; to the superior kinds which are cultivated ; and 
to the greater care and attention bestowed by the 
fanners of that Territory. 

Sheep husbandry is rapidly gaining flavor among 
the farmers of Illinois, ana Wisconsin, and increasing 
thousands of these useful animals are annually get- 
ting a foothpid in the prairies, to swell the future 
sains of their enterprising owners. Much loss has 
been hitherto sustained in their first introduction on 
the prairies ; and so far as I can learn, the most of 
it has occurred from excessive mismanagement and 
neglect The sheep are usually purchased in Western 
New York, Pennsylvania, and the interior of Ohio, 
and entirely unaccustomed to it as they have been, 
are driven in dense masses from 400 to 500 miles 
during the heat and dust of summer, and the storms 
and mud of autumn, to a dreary home ; not in one 
instance out of ten, properly provided with food and 
shelter or accommociatione. Disease and mortality 
rapidly ensue, the poor sheep paying with his life, 
and the owner with bis purse, the penalty of his 
gross improvidence and neglect Sheep ought to 
be driven in small flocks, over good roads, oefore 
July or after August ; and if a sufficient quantity 
of grass is not to be found on the way side, they 
should be supplied with it, to the full extent of 
their wants, in the fields on this route. A covered 
wsgon should accompany each f!ock, to pick up the 
disabled sheep, and afford them sufficient rest till they 
have recruited their strength ; and every care and at- 
■ tention which humanity or interest can sue^est for their 
health and comfort, should be bestowed upon them. 



on their exhausting journey. When they arrive pt 
their destination, good shelters, good food, and good 
shepherds, should be abundantiy supplied to them. 
This would be necessary if indigenous to the country ; 
how much more so, when they have just undergone 
a campaign, to which neither they nor their race haye 
been accustomed 1 

Sheep cannot be kept on the prairies without much 
care, artificial food, and proper attention ; and, in a 
false system of economy hitherto attempted by many, 
losses have occurred from disease and mortality in the 
flocks, sufficient to have made ample provision for the 
comfort and security uf ten times the number saved. 
More especially do Ihey require proper food and at- 
tention, after the first severe frosts set ki, which 
wither and kill the natural g;rasses. By nibbling at 
the fog (the frost bitten, dead mss)« they are inevi- 
tably subject to constipation, which a bountiful sup- 
ply of roots, sulphur, &c., are alone sufficient to re- 
move. Roots, grain, and good hay, straw, or com 
stalks, pea or b^n vines, are absolutely essential to 
the preservation of their health and thrift during the 
winter, any where north of 40*^ or 41*. In summer, 
the natural herbage is sufficient to sui(tain them iii 
fine condition till they shall have accjuired a denser 
population of animals, when I think it will be found 
necessary to stock their meadows with the best vari- 
eties of artificial grasses. 

The prairies seem adapted to the usual varieties of 
sheep introduced into the United States ; and of such 
are tne flocks made up, according to the taste or judg- 
ment of the owners. Shepherd dogs are invaluable 
to the owners of flocks, both as preventives against 
the small prairie wolf, which prowls around the flock, 
but which are rapidly thinning off by the settiers ; 
and also as assistants to the shepherds in driving and 
herding theii flocks on the open ground. 

We were told on our return to Chicago, that we had 
not seen the best portion of their state, which we 
could readily enougn credit; the choicest specimens 
lying still farther south and west Ever west, to the 
migpitory hordes of the east, lies the £1 Dorado of 
their hopes ; and we have lately seen, that from the 
remotest western veige of Missouri, thousands are 
seeking it on the shores of the Pacific ; and the Ce- 
lestial Empire may soon be destined to become the 
theatre of x ankee enterprise and ambition, in their 
resistless course towards the setting sun. 

Our next course was by steamb^t to Sheboygan, 
where we chartered horses for an inland trip through 
the woods on horseback to Manitouwoc, Green Bay, 
and Lake Winnebago ; a part of which route only had 
we time to accomplish. This portion of Wisconsin 
is a wooded country, the forest extending from Lake 
Michigan to Green Bay, the lower Fox River, and 
the northern half of the eastern shore of Winnebago, 
where the beautiful undulating prairie sets in, and 
gradually approximating to the western diore of Mich- 
igan, extends with its countiess groves and variegated 
woodland, to the Mississippi and^ beyond. Mani- 
touwoc is beautifully situated at the mouth of a river 
of the same name, which rises within three miles of 
Winnebago, and flowing through a rich limestone 
country of gently rolling surface, and after furnishing 
some of the best mill sites in Wisconsin, many of 
%vhich are improved for mills of various kinds, in- 
cluding some tanneries, it flows into Lake Michigan, 
for which its ample volume and direct course into the 
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lake fonn the b«M natural harbor In be found on ils 
vetlera shore. A large share of Ibe timber is rock or 

3r maple, hickory, oeech, oak, poplar, elm, linden, 
many b«iatiful eroves of ^ines ; the latter reach- 
ing from 80 to 150 feet in height. The soil is emi- 
nently adapted to erer^- species of agriculiure, wheal, 
and all the cereal grains, grass, roots, &c., &c. Tbe 
more open prairie country on the south has received 
a targe share of the emigralion, hitherto ; but as Ibe 
choicest lands have already been taken there, these emi- 
grants are gradually wending their way northward ; 
and settlements are last forming throaghout the foresls, 
hitherto unreclaimed Moce ibe flood, except by occa- 
Dional patches of Ihe Indian cornfields, which are now 
grown up to youna poplars. Many of the settlers 
on the open lands farther south, having become 
wearied of the monotony oF prairie lite, or doubling 
their permanent fertility, have abandoned those natu- 
ral meadows, and sought their homes among the 
woods at the north, where they are surrounded by the 
dense forests, or more open woodlands, which are 
more in harmony with lueir early associations, and 
the general chaiocler of American scenery. 

Goveraors Tallmadgc and Doty are settled near 
Lake Winnebago, about 35 miles west of Manitoa- 
woc, and after the busy scenes of a political career, 
in which few have been more active or conspicuous, 
have tetired to those peaceful occupations of rural 
Ufe, where refined and cultivated taste must ever 
find its purest enjoyments. 

The great number of pure streams furnished by 
innumerable springs, which everytvhere yield water 
power in abundance, the varied surface and fertile 
soil, the perfect bealthfulDesa of the climate, together 
with ils proiimity to the daily steamboal route on 
the great lakes, must soon render the country around 
Manitouwoc, among the most densely populated re- 
gions of tbe great west. 

Returning to Cleveland, we made an excursion of 
■ome 60 miles in the interior. But this is now an 
old settled country, and already nearly filled; and 
being familiarly known, description would be super- 
fluous. But " the oldest inhabitant" has probably 
never before seen the northern third of Ohio, includ- 
ing nearly all the Western Reserve, in so sad a plight 
SB it exhibits this season. Nearly all the fruits are 
destroyed ; apples, peaches, pears, and phuns, by tbe 
late severe frosts ; and from the same cause, accom- 
panied by an almost unprecedented drought, the 
wheat, oats, and grass, will hardly pay for harvest- 
ing. Great suBering must be experienced among the 
stock, unless a prolonged autumn and mild winter 
tempers the severity of the early harvests. In tbe 
best wheat counties of northern Ohio, wheat now 
brings the price at llie laka ports, with the addition 
<A carriage to Ihe interior. Happily, other parts of 
the west and south teem with abundant haive.Hts, 
which efiectuall^ remove all apprehensions ot suffer- 
ieg 10 Ibe iohabilants. 

Ohio, and the whole west, seem in the most 
liealthy state of piogression, and are fast approxi- 
mating to that state of improvement and prosperily, 
which characterize their elder sistiirs at the east. In- 
tdligtiikce, industry, economy, and anli-repudiation, 
with tbe etadaei introJuction of domestic manufac- 
tures, will be sufficient to place ihem, ere loiig,aI tbe 
summit of every reasonably ambitious aspiration. 

Buffalo, Jxilg 3, 1345. B. L. A. 
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FlQ. 61, 

Tbe Chicasaw plam tree, in ils natun] slate, is a 
thorny shrub, growing from three to six feel in 
height, end when cultivated, to more than double that 
elevation. It is indigenous to Arkansas, Western 
Louisiana, and Texas, and is naturalized east of tbe 
Mississippi, as fat north as Virginia. Accoiding to 
Michaui, it was brouzht to tbe Atianlic Southetn 
Slates, and cultivated by tbe Chicasaw Indiana; and 
hence it is commonly called tbe Ckiea*aw vlum. It 
was introduced into Britain in 1806, and plants of it 
are growing in many of ib« European coUectione, u 
weUas in American gardens and nDrseriea. 

There is a tree of ihis species on the estate of Be». 
E. M. Johnson, of Brooklyn, New York, which 
has attained a height of about twenty feet, with a 
trunk ten IikIms in diauieter, is perfectly liudy, and 
matures ils fruit erery year. 

Tbe flowers of the Chicasaw pinm, which put 
forth in April and Hay. aie succeeded by a yellow, 
or yellowish-red fruil, nearly deatitule of bloom, of a 
roundish form, half an inch or more in dianteter, 
having a thin skin, a lender pulp, and is ueoaUy of 
BD agnxeble flavor ; but, like all the species of the 
genus, it varies in its quality, eometimes being quite 
astringent and sour. This tree may be propagaled 
from seed, by giafdng, or inoculation, in a aimilai 
manner as the commira plnra. DMat Baown. 

tieu York, July 12, 184S. 

SouciTiNO SuBscairrioMS for AouccLTinuL 
FATsas. — On thissubject one of our tntvellii^aEeiiu 
thus graphically wnies usi A few thinp t have 
learned since I commenced asking suhacnplions for 
your paper. First, not to call at a house when I 
see Ihe fences, bars, and gales pxistraie ; buna utd 
sheds wanting repairs; cattle standing aboat tbe 
house and way-side ; wood-pile wanting ; and glass 
broken from the windows. However good the soil, 
or rich the owner may be in acres, I am sure he is 
lo^sluegisb and slovenly to read, or care to know 
much that does oot comport with hte notions of pet- 
sonalease. 
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Secondly— If 1 chance to be deceired in the ont- 
side, and knock for admittance, not to uige (he neces- 
sity and adrantago of useful reading'in a family, if, 
upon entering, I find the house in extra disorder — ^the 
mistress of it ordering one child to sit down, another 
to stand along, or clean that chair, and let the gentle- 
man sit down ; or the w«ter-pail, the brooms and 
mop in the same corner ; or the woman with un- 
combed head, gown gaping open, ^oes-slip^shod, or 
an apron over her shoulders, instead of being in its 
proper place ; or if, upon addiessin^ the master of 
the house, the wife answers first positively. 

Thirdly — C never go* in where I find a paicel of 
rubbish, or tubs and paib^ov sundry other things 
about the front door*yani. As a general thing, 
where the ^rden is uncultivated the mind is also, 
and if there is- not a taete for neatness and economy 
about the house and ysidi, there is none for improve- 
ment in^knowledge and wisdom. 

Fourthly — Here and^ there we find one who is 
tired of being aetked to subscribe ; who will shut the 
door rather haid and unceremoniously in your face, 
with a broad, "*No — I don't want any of your pa- 
pers ;" or the maid being instructed says> '* The lady 
isn't at home ; of, irt going* to carry your address, 
only steps behind the next door, and returns saying, 
*' The lady is engaged, and can't attend to looking at 
the paper ; perhaps- you may call again," &&, &c. 

TIMBE.R MEASURING. 

The usual mode of measuring round timber is to 
take the girth of a regularly tapering tree in the 
middle, and consider i4 as its mean girth throughout ; 
then to call one- fourth of this girth the side of the 
log when squared; a deduction of one-twelfth or 
often one-tenth of the whole girth is sometimes 
made as an allowance for the thickness of the bark ; 
then one-fourtb ol the girth in inches, is multiplied 
by itself, and the product by the len^h of the log in 
feet, and the last product is then divided by 144, the 
result of wblcb is-pfesumed to be the cubic contents of 
the log when squared, in feet Bat it is no such 
thing. Altboueh i& is no easy matter to do away 
with an old atrid estahlished, though erroneous cus- 
tom, it may be well to show ia a distsnct manner, 
how these errors may be avoided, and put it in the 
power of botb the buyer and the seller to adopt the 
true method at tbeir pleasure. 

Let us take, Iw instance, a round log of timber 60 
feet Iong» 54 inches in girth at one end, 18 inches at 
the other, and 9f inches in the middle. Now, by 
the usual method,, one-fourth of 36 is 9, which, 
multiplied by itself, gfives 81 ; thie multiplied by 60 
gives 4860» which divided by 144, gives 33| feeS, the 
presumed cootents of the log when squared. This 
method may be illiotmted 
by the adjoining figure, the 
snadowed segments of 
which, show the parts that 
would be cot off by the axe 
in squaring, and is obviously 
to the advantMe of the sell- 
er; for the K>ur triangles 
occasioned by the deficiency 
of the squaring, are includ- 
ed and paid for. And, be- 

the buyer often sus- Fio. 62. 




tains another loss by an excess of bark, or by the 
saw-dust, when the log is converted into joists or 
scantlings. 

£very tapering tree is the frustrum of a cone» 
whether it tapers more or lees ; aad if squared, it is 
the frustrum of a pyramid. Now, what mathema- 
tician would think of taking the middle of the frus* 
trum of a cone or that of a pyramid,, and calline; it its 
mean girth or mean area ? The great difiicuJty, ia 
practice, in determining' the true contents^ of either of 
these %ures» is for the want of an easy and concise 
rule. For a substitute^- I will offer the following^ 
which will apply equally true to all regularly tapering 
bodies* whether their ends be round, square, triangu- 
lar, or 9ny other figure : — 

To the area of each end qf the body, add four times 
the area of its middle ; multiply the sum by one-sixth 
of its length, and the product will be the true contents. 

In practice, every stick of timber should either be 
estimated as a regular four-sided prism, or as the 
fnistrum of a pyramid; and in order to know the 
greatest square that can be fonned out of a circle ol 
a given diameter of girth, observe the following 
rule: 

Multiply the diameter by the decimal .7071, or the 
girth by .2251, and either of the products will be the 
side of the stick when squared. 

Example. What is tne greatest quantity of square 
timber, in one stick, that can be hewn out of a log 60 
feet long, 4| feet in drth at one end, 1| feet at the 
other, and 3 feet in: £e middle ? The girth 4.5 feet 
multiplied by .2251 gives 1.0L295,. the dimensions of 
the sides in feet and decimals at the largest end; 
this number multiplied By itself gives 1.026 feet, the 
area of the largest end. The girth 1.5 multiplied by 
.2251 gives .33765, the dimensions of the sides in tbie 
decimsd of a foot, at the smallest end; this num- 
ber multiplied by itselfgives .114 of a foot,.the area 
of the smallest end. The girth 3 feet multiplied by 
•2251 eives .6753, the dimensions of the sides in tlie 
decimal of a foot, in the middle ; this number multi- 
plied by itself gives .456 of afoot,.the transverse area 
of the loe in the middle. The area* of the middle 
multiplied by 4 gives 1.824, which being added to 
.114 and 1.026 is equal to 2.964; this number mul- 
tiplied by one-sixth of the iei^th of the los gives 
29.64 feet, the cubic contents sought It will be ob- 
served, that a log of the same dimensions as the 
above, estimated by the usual method, will contain 
33| cuhic feet, which, is 4*11 feet in favor of the 
seller. 

In determining the length of the side of a stick ol 
timber to be cut out o£ a round lo^, two decimal figures 
will be sufficiently near to multiply by, for practice, 
which will render the operation much leas tedious. 

New York, JulyA, 1845. B. 

STIUr^LOP FEED INCREASES. THE| 
GROWTH OF WOOL. ^ 

I AM in the midst of sheep-shearing — later thaa I 
ever sheared before.. My still-slop fiock are tuiuiuf^ 
out better fleeces than I ever before sheared. One 
ewe*s fleece, of good fine wool, weighed 5 lbs., and 
several, 4i lbs., and one yearling, 3| lbs, I have not 
yet sheared my bucks, some of which will turn out 
9 or 10 lbs. of good wool. The flock fed on still- 
I slope this year, fell short in their previous shearing; 
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of an avera^ of 2| lbs. We think they will now i 
arenige 3| lbs. this year, making a gain of about 1 lb. 
per head ; a result so satisfactory, that I shall follow 
It up as long as I can have convenient aoeess to the 
slops. I apprehended that the effect of making my 
ewes so fat would be destructive to the lambs, (m 
die contrary, though the lambs were rather small, 
they have thriven wonderfully. The ewes having 
mat abundance of milk, the lambs have the fufl 
benefit of it The difference in the weight of the 
fleeces will more than pay all extra expense and 
trouble in procuring the slops. I have had no loss 
in wintering, and have a superior lot of lambs. 

£. KUBT. 

Broumville, N, F., June 16, 1845. 

WASTE MANURES. 

I Au nrach surprised to see so much waste of ma- 
nures as there is amongst tbe middling class of farm- 
ecB, in almost all parts of the country. - Ins^^ of so 
constructing bam yards as to hold tne -urine and the 
juices of manure, or making small drains to conduct 
-and spread it over a laige surface of land, in many 
places it is allowed to run into the ditch by the road 
side, and thence be conducted into the brooks near by. 
Now I am fully in the faith that small brooks and 
springs, or water from the road during rain storms or 
BAowers, conducted by small ditches along the high 
ground upon almost any soil« especially in the summer 
season, where land generally begins to dry, and upon 
dry sandy or gravelly soil at all seasons of the year, 
would double the crop of grass. I remember once 
seeing the efifects of .pure water spread upon a side 
lull, by means of troughs from a cistern, at the house 
of a gentleman who had proved the worth of barn- 
yard waste, as he called it, also from turning a small 
brook over his mowing land in dry weamer. He 
brought water from a spring to his house, back of 
which the land was poor, and descending from it 
fie built a large cistern to contain the surplus water, 
which when full would let out and conduct it by means 
:of small troughs over this side hill land, and in one 
season more than doubled his crop ; and after one or 
two seasons cut as much grass as could well be dried 
on the ground. Almost all farms have small vales 
where water runs at least some part of the season, 
which might be conducted along higher ground 4o' 
^ood advantage. I wish any man who can, would 
just try the experiment 

Another yery profitable and cheap way of manur- 
ing dry, worn-out lands is, to sow clover, and plow in 
a green crojp. I have seen poor pine plain land 
brought up in this way. Clover may be made to 
take root and to grow in almost any dry soil by put- 
ting on with the seed a few bushels of house ashes, 
plaster, or lime. Leached ashes will have the same 
eflfect, only put on more oi them. A mixture ol 
leeched ashes and lime or plaster operates well. I 
once sowed a oiece of sandy land in this way, with 
Bouthem, or early clover, as it is called — ^put on about 
ten bushels of house ashes per acre. The first growth 
of clover I out in June, and the second when well gone 
to seed I lamed under and rolled down smooth, drag- 
ged it with a light harrow, put on more grass seed 
jmd rye. and again rolled the field smooth. The next 
crop was as heavy as could wall <be dried on the 
ground. Wet or clay soil should not be rolled unless 
when dry and Inmpy. 



Another fault may be found with farmers general- 
ly. They do not put on grass seed enough. If the 
land is .poor the grass will notispread to cover the 
^und unless the seed is put •on thick ; and again, 
if the land is rich and the <|uantity of seed on the 
ground small, the ^rass muBt be ^ooarse and of bad 
quality ; whereas, if you |Mit on plenty of seed, your 
grass will be fine and of good^uality, and worth one- 
third more than the coarse. Wet or clay soils when 
plowed should be manured with coarse manure, such 
as straw, com-stalks, and Ikter from horse-bams. I 
have seen whole straw dropped straightways in the 
funow by a boy who ^Uowed 4he .plow, which had a 
woaderful eliect upon ihe after crops, lasting much 
longer than finer manure. Indeed I am of die opin- 
ion that one ton of Btraw will do^nore good in this 
way upon ibeavy ground, than one and a half tons 
when rotted or made into compost 

Moist grass lands may be best improved by spiead- 
inff fine compost upon the grass — ^what I call giving 
my grass land a top dressing. I have in this way, 
with about ten loads per acre, more than donbled my 
grass crop «p«n jny moist lands; and again, by put- 
ting up small temporary bams that will bold about 4 
tons of faafr, and manuring them every two jrears, 
have, by Seeding to sheep over 4he field, or by carry- 
ing it a gieat distance from the bam, especially on 
poor knolls and side hills, near tbe top, found benefit 
I am careful to take up all manure left near the bam, 
and carry it -off in the spring. I thinic that the urine 
from »y sheep is worth nearly as much to my land 
as the aianure. I cannot account for the rapid 
improvement in my grass in any other w&y« as 4 tons 
of hay fed out in my yard will not make more than 
4 loads of good manure ; which will not go one 
quarter as far over the same ground that nay sheep 
make good every year. E. P. 

MorrisUnon, JV. J. 

A PRODUCTIVE COW. 

t HAVE a cow, now eleven years old, that calved 
d»eut the middle of January. The calf I fattened m 
the following manner : The first week, gave it one 
teat of the cow ; the second, gave it two; the thiid, 
and after, not quite three. I sold the calf for almost 
$6 ; selling milk in the mean time to the amount of 
^1 75 ; and since that time I have realized betvneen 
$14 and $15 foi milk sold, besides what I vaed in 
my own family, eonsistinar of eight persons, making 
the income from my oow, uus far, nearly $23. Milk 
is worth four oeniN a quart The oow is fat, and 
messed every day. . 

Query — as this cow yields the profit of two ordi- 
nary ones, is it not the better way for all farmen to 
keep fewer cows, and keep those fno better. It costs 
only one-eighth, or one-quarter more to keep a oow 
fat, than what will just keep one in passing order, 
such as the majority will average. 

Young cattle, too, if well kept, and not allowed to 
fall away in winter, will be as heavy at three years 
old, as those kept in the ordinary manner at four years 
old. Now there is a saving of one year's feed, and 
interest on the value of the animal. Tbe only ques- 
tion to peltle now is, which costs most, the little ex- 
tra care and feed, or one year's keeping and use of 
money the animal would brins, and insurance on iv 
life. T. 

Eaekeneackt N, / 
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ANSWERS TO SHEEP INQITIRIES. 

In youi May number, you propounded seyeral 
inquiries in r^rd to sheep, to be answered by such 
of your readers or others as are owners of good 
sheep. The answers are intended for the general 
good, I read your excellent journal with great in- 
terest, for the honest-straightfortaardness of its 
articles. No journal in the land has sown broad-cast 
over it so many able and valuable articles on Sheep 
Husbandry as yours, and I am happy to see it pur- 
suing the " evea tenor of its way.** Some of your 
readers in Vermont, last year felt that much of the 
language of Examiner was badly chosen, and dis- 
appro^ of his attack, upon men who had done 
nothing to offend him. I was of that number. But 
Examiner's papers, however unjust to some, and 
severe uiK)n others they may have been, will be the 
meana 01 bringing to light the interesting and import- 
ant fact, that there are a few small locks in the 
country of pure breed Merino sheep, which have 
escapexl deterioration by crossing with inferior races. 
The cold north has an interest in knowing this truth, 
which is of great moment to her pecuniary concerns ; 
and the whoie country has an interest in knowing it. 
The light-fleeced system must be abandoned if we 
wouM prosper, and we must return to the stronz 
constitntioned and hardy, heavy-wooled Merino. 1 
thank Examiner, then, for his papers, in which were 
much truth and much error, and many statements 
which must be received with many grains oi allow- 
ance. I hold not the editor of the Agriculturist at all 
responsible for them. They are the errors of an 
honept, earnest writer, I doubt not, and you have too 
much magnanimity to be offended at my honest state- 
ment of my impressions. I have occupied the edi- 
torial tripod myself, in a city print, and I know 
somethiiig^ of the trials and discomforts of an editor, 
when he is blamed for that which he has not done ; 
and I can truly say, that I have admired the high%^ 
minded course of your journal. Excuse this digres- 
sion. I will answer your inquiries without naming 
them, hy simply referring to their numbera 

1. I am the owner of more than 200 mtre full 
blood Merino sheep. They are nearly equally divid- 
ed between Guadaloupes and Paulars — the last so 
called. But I doubt wnether there ia a' pure Paular 
in the Union. Those called Paulars in this part of 
the country are probably crosses of the Spanish races 
imported by Cbnsnl Jarvis and Mr. Livingston. 
Thirty- three of these last named, with their lambs, 
are pure Paulars, if there are any in the country. They 
were purchased of J. J. Bailey, Esq., of Newport, 
R I., who says that they were of a race imported by 
Jarvis and CufT, and shipped to Rhode- Island by 
Capt. James De Wolf, late of Bristol ; that they were 
taken from the ship to the farm on which he now 
resides, and that they have never been crossed with 
any other race. Their form, shape, size, &c., midce 
them appear very much like the pure Guadaloupe ; 
Init an examination of their wool, shows them to be 
a distinct and difierent Spanish race. They bwr 
Btron|; external and internal evidence of being pure 
Spanish sheep ; and perhaps they may be what they 
are iaid to be — pure Paulars. Be that as it may, 
they are very extraordinary sheep. The Guada- 
loupes are a very handsome, long woolled, hardy, 
large sized sheep, more aetive and less docile than the 
Fralais^ bat (d greater stiwgth than any sh«6p I 



have ever seen. It takes a man to handle them. 
They are, however, perfectly quiet in pasture. They 
are sheep of surpassing excellence, imported by Mr, 
Livingston. 

2. Of the change produced by acclimation and 
breeding in this country, I cannot speak widi much 
confidence. I feel assured, howefver, that we have 
improved upon the Spaniardii, and that no Spanidi 
sheep can be compared to ours without sofienng in 
the comparison. At present, all the sheep I have ars 
remarkahle for constitution, strength, size, dean 
wool, lonff staple, and heavy fleeces. It is wool ; not 
gam, yolk, oil, or dirt — but wool, that my sheep 
yield. It is as clean as can be found anywhere ; 
soft, fine, and flossy. I should like to have you ex- 
amine it I thmk yoa weald pronounce it of a most 
desirable grade, and very profitable to growers and 
manufacturers. 

3. My sheep are fed on grass in summer, and hay 
in winter, with but little brides. I take care, how* 
ever, to have the best of hay,^ cut when rather green, 
with as little sun as possible — but well cared ; and 
always fed out under sheds, wdl fitted with racks for 
sheep. I strive to have all my sheep ander cover all 
winter, except in the most pleasant weather. Many 
have expressed their surpnse at the number I keep 
on the hay I feed out, and at the good condition they 
are always in. The secret is told above. 

4. My sheep bring their firet lambs at 2 and 3 yean 
old, and will rear 95 per cent or more, of all the 
lambs yeaned. I wean them first of September. 

5. No full bloods are killed for mutton. 

6. My sheep averaged 5 lbs. and nearly 1 oe., 
each. Of the 207 fleeces, weighing in all 1,044 lbs»» 
more than one- half were taken from yearlings. AH 
my sheep were very thoroogfaly washed — SO ewes 
have lambs by their sides. If 1 were to dasaify my 
sheep, the shearing might be stated as follows: 

3 Ewes sheared 7 lbs. and upwards each. 
12 « frem 6 to 7 
46 ** " 5tod 
88 " *" 4to5 
33 «« « 3ito4 

The balance went between a and 31^ lbs. Coost- 
dering that more than half were yearlings, kept with- 
out a particle of grain, I think the avenge yield a 
large one. The ehearen said it wae the cleatiest 
wool they ever sheared. 

My stock bucks sheared as follows: 

1 yearling Paular, 10 lbs. 8 ov. 

1 •• «< 8 lbs. 10 OS. 

1 ** Guadaloupe 7 lbs. 4 ao;. 

1 two-year old *" 8 lbs. 8 oz; \ 

1 . *' Paular 8 lbs. 8- ox. 

All these sheep were washed in a swiftly ninning 
stream, in the most thoToiM;h manner. Tbej wen 
sheared in the middle of a sonny day, and weighed 
in the presence of a barn fall of neighsorsk The first 
buck fleece named is very extnordinary. The 
sheep was 14 months and 8 days old when he was 
shorn ; and the first part of the last winter he did not 
do well at all. He yielded this fleece without extra 
keep, and had no grain till near the close of wintei. 

7. Wool unsold as yet 

8. My sheep consame about the least amount of 
feed [ ever knew any to consume— easily kept 

9. No diseases have ever been in the flock. 
Thus 1 hate gone thiough with your iiii|«inee. 
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The upland rice requires much more care and labor 
in itfl cultivation. The land must be plowed three 
or four times, and all the turf and lumps well broken 
up by the hairow. 

During its growth it requires to be weeded two or 
three times, to keep the weeds from choking the crop. 
The seed is sown oroadcast in May. This kind of 
rice is harvested in NoTember, and to collect the crop 
is still more tedious than in the other case, for it is 
always gathered earlier, and ne^er reaped, in conse- 
quence of the i^rain not adhering to the ear. If it 
were j;athered in anv other way, the loss by trans- 
portation on the backs of buffaloes and horses, with- 
out any covering to the sheaf, would be so great as 
to dissipate a great portion of the crop. 

It appears almost incredible that any people can 
remain in ignorance of a way Of preventing so ex- 
travagant and wasteful a mode of harvesting. The 
government has been requested to prohibit it on ac- 
count of the gfeat expense it gives rise to ; but whe- 
ther any steps have ever been taken in the matter I 
did not learn. It is said that not unfrequently a 
third part of the crop is lost, in consequence of the 
scarcity of laborers ; while those who are disenga^ 
will refuse to work, unless they receive one-third, 
and even one-half of the crop, to be delivered free of 
expense at their houses. This the planters are often 
obliged to give, or lose the whole crop. Nay, unless 
ihe narvest Is a good one, reapers are very unwilling 
to engage to take it even on these terms, and the en- 
tire crop is lost. The laborers, during the time of 
harvest, are supported by the planter, who is during 
that time exposed to great vexation, if not losses. 
The reapers are for the most part oomposed of the 
idle and vicious part of the population, who go abroad 
over the country to engage themselves in this employ- 
ment, which affords a livelihood to the poorer classes ; 
for the different periods at which the varieties of rice 
are planted and harvested, gives them work daring a 
large portion of the year. 

After the rice is harvested, there are different modes 
of treating it Some of the proprietors take it home, 
where it is thrown into heaps, and left until it is de- 
sirable to separate it from the straw, when it is trod- 
den out by men and women with their bare feet For 
this operation, they usually receive another fifth of 
the rice. 

Others stack it in a wet and green «tate, which sub- 
jects it to heat, from which cause the grain contracts 
a dark color, and an unpleasant taste and amelL Tbe 
natives, however, impute these defects to the wetnem 
of the season. 

The jcrop of both the low and upland rice, is nsa- 
ally from thirtv to fifty for one : this is on oM land ; 
bat on that which is newly cleared, or which has 
never been cultivated, the yield is far beyond this, 
la mme «oils of the latter description, it is said that 
for a chupa (seven cubic inches) planted, the yield 
has been a caban. The former is the two-hundivd- 
and-eighth part of the latter. This is not the only 
advantage ^ned in planting rich lands, but the sav- 
ing of labor is equally great ; for all that is reqaired 
is to make a hole with the fingers, and place tfiree or 
four grains in it The upland rice requires but iiitle 
water, and is never irrigated. 

The cultivator in the Philippine Islands is always 
enabled to secure plenty of nuinure ; for vcggtation ia 



My sheep sell readily for $10 to $50 each. I have 
been offered $100 for the first-named yearling buck, 
and $60 for the second-naroed. My Guadaloupes 
came from Enfield and Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
A, part of my heaviest wooUed sheeip^same from Mer- 
rill Singham*8 flock of Cornwall, the heaviest ewes 
being mm his; a part from the Cutting flock in 
Shoreham ; a part from M. VV. C. Wright's flock, 
tame pkiee ; and a pert from A. L. Bingham's flock, 
CorawalL L* C. BiNaHAM. 

WiUiiton, n., July 14*1845. 

We aie much ohliged to our corres^ndent for.his 
dear and direct answers to our inquiries, and hope 
others now will be tempted to follow his good ex- 
ample. He certainly has a most extraordinary flock 
of sheep. We have samples of wool of Mr. Merrill 
Bineham's flock alluded to above, which are very fine 
of ueir kind, soft in their staple and uncommonly 
long. ^ 

CULTURE OF WCE IN THE FHTLIPPINE 

ISLANDS. 

RicB is, perhaps, of their agricultural products, the 
ailiele upon which the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands most depend for food and profit ; of this they 
have several different varieties, which the natives dis- 
tinguish by their size and the shape of the grain : the 
birnambai^^, lamuyo, malagequit, bontot-«abayo, du- 
mali, quinanda, botohaa* and tangL The three first 
are aquatic; the fire latter upland varieties. They 
each have their peculiar uses. The dumali is the 
early variety; it ripens in three months from plant- 
ing, from which citcumstanee it derives its name : it 
IS raised exclusively on the uplands. A Ithough much 
esteemed, it is not extensively cultivated, as the birds 
and insects destroy a large part of the crop. 

The malagequit is wery much ]>rized, and used €or 
making sweet and fancy dishes ; it becomes exceed- 
ingly glutinous, for which reason it is used in rank- 
inff whitewash, which it is said to cause to become of 
a Drilliaot white, and to withstand the weather. ThiSj 
variety is not, however, believed to be wholesome. 
There is also a variety of this last species which is 
used as food ior horses, and supposed to be a remedy 
aad preventive against worms. 

The rice munds or fidds are laid out ia squases, 
.and surrounded by embankments, to retain the water 
«f the rains or streams. After the rains have fallen 
in sufficient quantities to saturate the ground, a seed- 
bed is generally planted in one comer of the field« in 
which the rice is sown broadcast, about the month of 
June. The heavy rains take plaoe in August, when 
the fields are nlewed, and are soon filled with water. 
The Toune fiiants are about this time taken from the 
•eed-bed, their 4epe and roots trimmed, and then plant- 
ed in the field by makinc holes in the ground with. 
the fingers and placing four or Aie sprouts in eadi 
of them ; in this tedious labor the poor women are 
employed, whilst the males are lounging ia their 
houses or in the shade of the trees. 

The harvest for the aquatic rice begins in Decem- 
ber« It is Kaped with small sickles, peculiar to the 
country, called yatap ; to the back of these a small 
stick is fastened, by which they are held, and the 
stalk is forced upon it and cut The spikes of rice 
are cut with this implement, one hy one. In this 
operaliion, men, womeo, aad ekikkea ail take part J so iucuriant thatby {Haling the weeds end layii^ 
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them with eaiUi, a aood slock in qaickly obtaineJ I hat climala its decay is equally Mpid, which Mnds 
with which to cover his Gelds. Thus, although the to make bis labors mora Bucceufal. 
growdi ii w taok as to cause hitn labor, yet in this | The rice-stacks form a pictiirasqiu object on th« 
St^cuho Bio, Ld2ok.— Fiq. 63. field; they an generally plaoed 

around ornear a gMwtlt of bam- 
boo, wboee tall, fiaceliil, aod 
feaihery oullioa is of itiaU a 
bMutifnl .ob)sct, but coueaUd 
as it is often seen with tbe le- 
(nms of the harreel, it fomiihes 
an additional aODrce of gratifica- 
tion. 

The difinnt kinb of rice, 
and especially the n^ud. mnld 
no doubt bean Boqusiiioa tooat 
cooDdy. At the lime we wtn 
at Uanilla, it was not thought 
feasible to pack it, for it had just 
been reaped, and was so men 
that it wottld not bare kept. 
Although rice is a Tcry. prolifie 
eiop, ml it it ntijecl to many 
caaualtiea, f ran the loeasls and 
other insects Ihtf devoor it ; lbs 
drooght at other times aflecls it, 
panicnlarly the aqoatic varie- 
ties. There is a use to which 
the rioe is appUed h«e, which 
was new to OS, oantely, as a sf^- 
stitute (or nzon ; bj using two 

Sains of it between the fingers. 
By nip the beard, or extract it 
from the chin and hce. — Nam- 
(iw o/thtV. 8. Exfioriag £X' 



IMPROVED 3T0CE IIT MISSISSIPPI 

SAecp.— My general plan (or breeding sheep for 
some years, for plantation use, has been to croea the 
Bakewell (as we call them) on the Soutbdownn. 1 
find that the produce is very harJy, of earlr matnrity, 
easily fatted, and yields about eight pounds per heed 
of mediom wool, such as we require for family use, 
and worth in this market from Iwenty-fiTe to thirty- 
three cents per pound. In addition to this, the mut- 
ton commands a better price in our market, and the 
carcaae is at least a third heaiier than (he Saxony or 
Merino. I hare importnl several Bakewell and 
Southdown sheep fnnn Rn^\ani, but coniid» the 
riek and exttense of doing this hBreailsr oh annecesaa- 
ry, 89 I feel confident that as good stock nay be now 
bad in this country. Indeed, my last importation has 
not improveil my slock at alt. 

Another plan in breeding with nw is to select a por- 
tion of my coarse wool ewes, and put them to the 
Southdown ram, and the fine woel ewes to a Bake- 
irell. In ibis way I get a heary crop of good wool, 
and the best of mutton. For domestic pnrpoees 
ire (to not want better wool at the South, and as to the 
VBUtton, the bars sight of it would make the mouth 
of even ■ London aldermaa dfip like a fiesh-lapped 
suear -maple tree In February. 

In selecting the rams ordyed, I wish yon to obtain 
thoae of good size, fine compact fonns, heary quai- 
■tere, long wool, kc, jtc 

CaUlt.—Kj exBerimenl with Durhass has not 
i bare imeottad bom Eo^Md al 



high prices ; ransacked bntneky, Ohio, and Taines- 
see, for the best blood, and t^en great pains wiA 
them whta procured. The bol sun and coarse grass 
of the South do not suit them. They soon become 



pastures of ricb.eoit eraas, running y, 

lion as can only be riren by those who tit/ana- 
nd not pitmltra. Then Ihey would succeed, and 
do well ; but as nobody in this country is situated lo 
treat Ihun in Ibis way, it is folly to attempt enytliiog 
beyaad the half-blWs, which, crossed upon the laige 
Choctaw cows, make good milkers and fine beef. 
Go one step bevond this, and they become nearly 
worthless. Sues is m^ experiancs. In the baoiu 
~'-nore enlerprisingagnculturistslhef may do belter; 
I doubt the ptacticability ol bncding them in this 
climate. M. 

MutUiippi, Jmu, 1S45. 

FiKKEas ufD Mbchamics IK MissnaiFPi. — I 
wish thai loon of your northern laimers and mecha 
nics could be mduced lo settle amon^ us. We are 
about one bundled yeara behind you in improreoient 
This could be made a splendid country, if there were 
more of the northern enterprise hsre. There is no 
doubt in my mind but the sickness of this climate is 
caused in a great measure by the manner of living, 
and exposnrs to the san. I know persons here tliat 
have nerer had a fever. We want good mechanics 
» qI steady habits, ke. We ban ft mnbar 
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here, Irat there Is too much dissipation and uncertain- 
ty among them. Land is very cheap, and thousands of 
acres diat could be purchased. If they are opposed to 
shivery, they need not have any here unless tney wish 
it Persons travelling here should leave the river 
and cities, and mix among the fanners and country 
folks, if they wish to form correct opinions of the 
South. We have as fine society here as I ever found 
anywhere, and more hospitable people I never saw. 
Centr^viUe, Mia., My 1, 1845. £. J. C. 

DISEASED SWINE. 

Having sofiered some inconvenience, and consider- 
able lose by a disease among my swine, entirely un- 
like an3rthing I have before seen, and being entirely 
ignorant what medicine to administer, or remedy to 
*Pply> I Am induced to address you on the subject 

My old hogs, and even pigs not more than two 
monttis olds luive all been attacked with something 
like the staggers, though different, I imagine, in some 
Mrticutars, iiom that disease. It firet evinces itself 
oy a weakness in the loins, which occasions a great 
difficulty in their walking. In the course of one or 
two days, a hard swelling is seen on the outer side 
of the ancle joints of both hind lef^, which seems 
to contract the muscles below the ancle, and ren- 
ders their feet entirely useless, so that they can only 
move, except they mf their hind parts. There is 
also a film over their eyes, which a&ts their 
ti^ht, though it is not entirely destroyed. In all 
omer parts and respects they appear as usual, having 
a gooQ appetite till within a few hours of their death, 
which in some takes place in two or three days, in 
others, many weeks. Some have recovered in part ; 
but they are ever afterward troubled with a weakness 
in the loins, and a stiffiiess in the ancles. 

C. L. B&ATTON. 

St, Lueie, E, F., June 17, 1845. 

The above disease we think proceeds from the 
kidney worm, or an afisction of the kidneys. It is 
very rare that it can be entirely cured; our corre- 
spondent must ^erefore endeavor to prevent it 
Keeping swine in close pens or yards, particularly in 
a hot climate, is injurious^ and, if possible, they 
should alwa3rs have a range of a few acres of enclo- 
sure, where there are thick shade trees and running 
water. If these are not to be obtained, cheap belter 
from the sun must be made, and water in abundance 
supplied for drink, together with a load of charcoal or 
chunks of rotten w«>d, to eat as they please. If 
diere be no grass in the pasture, a little green food of 
any kind, should be daily given them, when not fat- 



ting, such as cut grass, clover, com irtalks, or ve^e 

taUes, of any kind, which are as easily raised at tne ithe lipis, so' that they couid eat nothing exoejrt 



South, in their season, as at the North. •:. This treat 
ment will prevent ail diseases we know of, except 
that of the kidneys. To prevent this, a pint to a 
quart of lye- per week, should be given in the food 
ii each animal according to its size or ace, if the dis- 
ease is apprehended. If not, a dose of this kind once 
a fortnight or month, will answer. Half this quan- 
tity of ashes will answer the same purpose as lye. A 
tea-spoonful or two of saltpetre is also very good. 
Com may be soaked in lye, and then fed to swine ; 
but they must be pretty hungry before they will 
•at it 
WhM attacked by the 



above described by our correspondent, dose the first 
day with lye, ashes, or saltpetre, as here stated, re- 
peating daily, till cured, onlv about one-quarter the 
iirat day's prescription. If tne animal sttilea profuse- 
ly, reduce the lye and saltpetre to one-half or one- 
foarth of the amount of this prescription. We have 
also found a table-spoonful to a gill of spirits turpen- 
tine effectual, and mbbinj^ the same quantity, or even 
more, on the back and loms. Calomel is often admin- 
istered in doses twice as large and in Uie same nnanner 
as- would be given to the human subject But this is 
a dangerous remedy, and we are extremely adverse to 
its use on any occasion whatever, believing that we 
have substitutes for it, divested of its poisoooos and 
injurious latent e^ts upon the system. 

DISEASED HORSES. 

There is perhaps no subject less understood by 
the faraiere in this country, than the nature and cure 
of diseases among their stock. The veterinary art is 
practised, with very few exceptions, by persons 
wholly unqualified, either by education or experience, 
for the vocation ; hence, the reluctance that many 
have to entering upon it I had occasion a few days 
since to call on a man who had studied at a 
Veterinarian School in Edinburgh, Scotland, and had 
practtsed the art for several years before coming to the 
United States. He brought with him here a diploma 
and good recommendations. On asking him why he 
had given up the practice, he replied, because there 
are so many quacks in the business in this countiy, 
mostly from Etirope, it has become very disreputable, 
and nearly every one who employs me suspects 
equally my capacity and honesty. Books on this 
subject are extremely scarce among faimeni. and 
many of them worthless. There ought and must be 
a remedy for all this. If every farmer would note 
down the history of any uncommon oocnnene^which 
takes place among cattle* boiaes, sheep* swine, or 
fowls ; describing, as near as possible, the nature of 
the disease ; its origin and cause ; together with the 
manner and means uMde use of to e£ct a core, and 
the fiiud reeult of his practice in so doing, together 
with his own remarks- and observations, as well as 
those ol other men ol sense and expeiisnoe«, where a 
cure has been efiected in similar cases* it would 
throw much light upon subjects where darkness and 
obscurity now pervade. 

In September, 1842, 1 was requested to take cfaaige 
of a stud of horses* consisting of mares and colls* 
thirteen in number. I found Siem in their pasture, 
suffering with a disease showing itself in the fc^lovF- 
ing manner : Some had swelled tongues with Mis- 
tered spots upon them, with canker and blistsrs upon 



mash made of wheat bran and sherts,. and only 
enough of this to keep them from starving. Others 
had a fester at the crown of the hoof, running f ron 
corner to* comer, and opening a sore betw^oi the 
hoof and hami an inch wide, vuth the foie>leg swoll- 
en to tfao' shoulder. Others were afibcted ia ttke saane 
wav on the hind foot, with leg swollen ta tbs hip ; 
ana, if a horse, the sheath also badly swoAlen. The 
first thing I did was to g»rgle the mouth with* a swab 
dipped in a solution of chloride of lime, washi^ the 
swollen limbs with warm soap suds for an iKmr or 

I more to each limb, then bathinc the part where a 
.suppmatioa. had taken place with water, in whidi 
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bad beam diaeolved €orroeive saUimate, arseaic, or 
copperaa. I tried each of these on diifecent feet, to 
lest their fespeetiTe nrtnea, theo sprinkled over the 
aoce polveriaed blae vitriol aad barot alum. It took 
most of the night to perform this operation upon three 
or four of the tame animals ; all the others* havii^ 
never been handled, were neariy as wild as deer. 
The next morning I put the horses into a meadow of 
fine clover rowen, with a bam standing within the en- 
closure, a floor running throogh the centre of the 
bam, with a mow of hay on one side. Into this bam 
I would decoT a young horse or colt, get a rope over 
the head with a slipping noose, and, with floor cov- 
ered with straw, I would bring them to the side where 
the mow of hay was, then they might rear and 
throw themselves against it or upon the floor without 
harm. In this way, I halter-tyroke ike whole of 
them, so that I waa enabled to manage and doctor them 
with the assistance of one man. I was cfHnpletely 
•UGceseful in the care of all, with no additionai 
remedy to the foregoing, with the exception of braa 
poultices applied to the feet, which greatly aided in 
drawing out the mflammotion. These, after having 
been on 12 hours, would become very o&nsive; in- 
deed, the atmesphere of the whole bam was highly 
impregnated and impure. This practice was perfectly 
auceessf ttl. Every animal recovered, with the loss of 
three hoofs only out of the whole; sound new ones 
crowing out in six or eight months. These horses 
Bad travelled 120 miles through a settled country, pre- 
vious to beiiig attacked, aad were four days in per- 
forming the journey. Can any of your readem tell 
the cause of the disease ? Ohio. 

Our correspondent has here met a frequent disease. 
It is caused by poisonous weeds. The locality of the 
afiection shows this, viz. : the month and the feet, 
the only parts so constantly in contact with the 
l^round as to be acted upon by weeds, to the produc- 
tion of disease. Inhere are several weeds tnat are 
Kisonous, and these are more viralent in wet than in 
IT seasons. The summer of 1842 was in Ohio a 
wet one, and the growth of weeds consequently 
great. What particular weed caused the mfection 
mentioned, cannot now be known. In the vicinity of 
New York there are several weeds which, when 
allowed to grow freely^ produce like diseases. The 
treatment is : 1st, bleeding, if there be much general 
inflammation, which is sometimes the case; 2d, bran 
mashes, with Qlanber salts, in doses of from half a 
pound to two pounds, according to the size and age 
of the animal, and half to a whole tea-spoonful of 
saltpetre per day, to cool aad purify ; and 3d, the ap- 
plication of lotions, cooling and drying. Of these, 
•agar of lead -is the best, unless the discharge from the 
ai<^is is very abundant, when coppens may bo firvt 
used, to be followed by sugar of lead. 



IlA&DaAOK. ^A shrab g^wing -two #o«t kHek, 
bearing a cone-shaped, lilac-colored tuft of blossoms. 
A great pest to the farmer. Nothing will eat it It 

frows rapidly, and spreads with destractive ener^. 
know not its bt^ioal name. How ehall I kill tt ? 
Shall I mow it? Summer fallow? Shall I starve 
sheep into eating it ? What shall I do ^ It (srows in 
pasture which 1 need to occupy. Ttro. 

The Tamarack Tree is the ooly thing we know 



under the local term of <* Hardback." We do not re* 
collect the shrub described by our correspondent, and 
hope some of our readera will be able to answer his 
inquiries in full. As tokilfing it, we think this can 
be easily done ; for we never saw the weed or shrub 
which we could not successfully batde against, br 
the simple process of cutting it close to the ground, 
just as It commenced blooming, then spread a little 
salt over the fresh-cut sbrab or weed, and turn in a 
flock of hardv f(heep. The cutting is injurious to the 
sbrab, the salt destractive ; for as it dissolves, it pene* 
trates the stalk or stem to the roots; besides, if It 
attempts to rise a^in, fhe sheep will be pretty certain 
to gnaw it down m nibbling for the salt 

WESTfiRM CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

During the whole -of this month in the hemp- 
^wing regions, all hands must be -tmt^ytd in out- 
ting and securing the hemp crop, when hemp is 
sown as earlv as the middle of Mareh, it is sometimes 
ripe in the latter part of July. To afibrd time to 
complete the hay harvest, it ought not to ripen before 
the ist of August If cut too green, it is subject to 
injury, bv exposure to a hot sun; and if not cut 
when fully ripe, it is subject to injury of « difierent 
kind. The operation should, therefore, commence 
the moment hemp is ready for the knife ; aad if cut 
within one week, it will be in good time. As the 
hemp grower so arranges his diwrent sowings, as to 
allow of intervals between each, these difierent parts 
of the crop come on in suoosBsion, so as to eimble 
him to cut each in due season. After sowing one- 
half of his intended crop, a longer interval than usual 
should intervene, so as to nve time to put in rick the 
half of the crop first cut To permit all to remain oa 
the ground till the whole erop is cut, would frequent^ 
expose the part firet cut to ii^ury from too much lain 
falling on it A moderate ouoniUy (d rain« on 
hemn, lying on the pound, is aavairta^us ; sxoeestw 
and lor^'Continuednaxui are veij injurious. 

After the hemp is all cut, it is sometimes too wet 
to put in rick. Intervals of this kind should be em- 
braced to employ all hands in cutting a seoond{;rowth 
of thistles and mulleins, which som^mes spring up* 
and also bum of all kinds, iron«weed (devil's bit), 
and other noxious weeds, which infest the woodland 
pastures* which may be extermim^ed by repeated 
cuttings. 

In this month tobacco begins to ripen, and the 
utmost diligence should be used in cutting and housing 
it as fast as it ripens. Where neither hemp nor to* 
baoco is raised, toe wheat crop should be thaeshed^and 
delivered at the mills or -sold, during this month. In 
the hemp region, this operation is performed, if pos* 
sible, before the hemo crop comes on, by hauling the 
grain directly from the shock to the threshing ma- 

^)kim^ mmi, uamAdiatohr. A^y.^^^tf m ikft ipi'll But 

those wko huir» l««ig» crops, arecompniwr-ccr ««-,... 
thalE-ivh«at» and delay threshing till the hemp crop is 
secured. In the wheat nowiog region, where wheat 
is the principal crop, and much ground intended to be 
sown, the plows should commence running to pre« 
pare the fallow or sod-ground, if any, for Hm •coming 
crop. 

Turaips -should be sown early in this month, or, if 
seasonable, in the last week of July. 

A. BsiTTT. 

Froepea Bilh Ky, 
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EARLY RISING. 

VoLUUES have been written upon the advantages 
of early riaiog — ^its influence in preserving beauty, 
and improving health. Many physicians recommend 
viking before breakfast, to young ladies whose 
healths suffer for want of exercise. In my humble 
opinion, the end would be obtained more effectually, by 
abakin^ their beds, with the chamber window open, 
or, in fme weather, tvarking for an hour in the garden. 
"hSaxiy a }[oung lady makes the experiment, walks 
the prescribed time or distance, and returns languid 
and disappointed, with aching head, wet feet, and 
snowy stockings dabbled altenuOely in dew and dust, 
until their original hue is more than doubtful. Many 
a youthful bard has sung the delights of wandering 
in the " gray dawn of nKvning,** to stroll with his 
« ladye-love" '^through the tmoy mead," to '* shake 
the g1itterin|; dno-drop from the thom«" All very 
well in their way, no doubt ! though, not being a 
poet, I am so simple as to prefer letting the sundry 
the grass, while I eat my breakfast, and agree cor- 
dially with the very sensible old eentleman, the only 
one of the rhyming fraternity, I believe, who has 
even alluded to the discomforts of such excursions. 

'* I love not earhf mormng waUca ; I love not 
To get my feet wet ; and the bard who wrote 
The silly tiash of brushing dew away 
To see the sun rise, hardly knew, I fancy, 
What tbo dew was made of, or the- vile effect 
That frequent soaking hath on shoe-leather.*' 

Ft>etry, feeling, and good taste, have but one voice 
in regard to the benefits of early rising ; but few of 
their votaries have dwelt as they might have done, 
upon the economy of time, that first, htet gift of ciod 
to mao' ; and fewer still have noticed the eflects pro- 
duced anon the mind, which becomes invigorated, 
and cananle of greater exertion, and a more healthful 
tone of feeling, in exact proportion to the strength 
gained by tiie body. All know the truth of the vul- 
gar adage, '* An hour lost in the morning is looked 
ror in vain all day ;'* and many mourn the neglect of 
these " fair occasions gone for ever by ;" yet none, 
except those who from long experience have reaped 
the advantages of early rising, are capable of appre- 
ciating them. The first hours of the day are un- 
questionably the best for study, and by those who 
live at ease should be devoted to serious reading, and 
the acquisition of useful knowledge. I know a lady, 
who, between the hours of five and seven, A. M., 
made herself mistress of the French lanenage,. and 
read the- works of all the best historians, from Jose- 
phus to those of the present day. This was the em- 
plojrment of the long dark mornings in winter ; in 
summer she workeddimnr thw ""wa ho«.« ;• <i.c 
^ ... — -^ «Miw ^caueii, wuere erery ▼•mo^vrotf' trained 

and every shrub was trimmed by her tastafni iion<i! 
until the whole smiled, a perfect paradise- of sweets. 
The remainder of the day was devoted to domestic 
oeoQDations, in which she excelled, and' to society of 
which she was an ornament. 

Another kdy who, during a long-life, rose at four 
o?elock,.throu^ont the year, with whom I was on 
terms of intimacy and friendship* has often showed 
me the many large volumes which she had filled with 
eopiee of original documents of our early colonial 



history. The lettere from which she drew fhem hav^ 
almost crumbled to dust by the ravages of time and 
early neglect ; the band that copied them is moulder- 
inr in the grave ; but the volumes will long be con- 
sulted as hooka of anthentic reference, by the anii- 
quary and the historian. After breakfast she had no 
time fov literary pursuits, for then her husband, her 
children, and Mr family concerns demanded and re- 
ceived her assiduous attention. She directed and at- 
fisted her servants; showing by example how labor 
could be saved by timely thought and system. No 
dairy praduced finer batter and cheese — no house was 
kept in more ext^utsite order — ^yet no one had more 
leisure for exercising the riehts of hospitality ; and 
over the whole she presidea with so much dig:nity 
and grace, and her conversation was so varied and 
instructive, that her society was sought not only by 
the first in rank in our own country, but by noUes 
from other lands. 

An amusing instanee of her habitual neatness, I 
will record fSt tiie benefit of some who may think 
daily sweeping unnecessary. A French gentleman 
while on a visit to her husMad, cut his face with a 
razor, and wished to apniy the well known remedy 
of cobwdn to staunch the Mood. The lady was 
sadly at a loss — she did not like to say there were 
none in the house; so she permitted a search 
to be made in every nook and cranny, from the garret 
to cellar and sheds of her large and stately mansion ; 
but not a spider had been allowed to spin in peace 
and comfort. With all his French politeness, the 
guest could scarcely conceal his vexation, when at 
last, one of the boys rushed into the luJl, crying out 
in ereat glee, ** Papa, I have found a cobweb in the 
stable V* His mother's jurisdiction did not extend to 
that 

1 conld mention many other instances of the won- 
dMs wrought by stealing an hour or two from sleep 
in ike morning ; but I must hasten to tell my young 
friends what country girls may eflect, who have the 
active concerns of the homestead to attend to. The 
firet Step, they must &z the good hMt of ffcing to 
rest by ten (fcloA, Country viaitera have ul tuen 
their leave long before that hour. This they will 
find to be the ust preparation for the labora of the 
next day ; and aftei sewn hours^ sleep,. they ^ill be 
ready to rise Bifhe &doek. In addition to the usually 
neatly arranged wash-table, every chamber ahonld M 
provided wtth a i«6 at least 18 inches in diameter, and 
9 inches deep. In this, nearly full of fresh cold water,. 
each should wash from head to foot, and rob well 
with a coarse towel, every morning in the yanr, be- 
fore they dress. The advantages are, perfect deanli* 
ness, brightness ol oomplexioo, good health, mnd a 
complete cure for the lazy fever. There annst ol ne- 
c0fl«ity be a wash-bench in every kitchen or shed ; 
hut the use of it, as the only daily means of purifying^ 

is much to l>e4>Uun*«l, «M» tbv head ond faaDds CHily can 
k« pvApwlr oloonoed^ wvthout andve expocmie, and 
injury to the dress. 

The windows of the chambers should be thrown 
wide open, even in stormy weather, while the bed is 
well shaken, and the room put in accurate onier be- 
fore it is left. With the generality of our faimere* 
daurhters, the morning brings nothing but the cheer- 
ful bustle of active employment, in which leading to 
advantage would be as impossible as it would be out 
of time ; yet early rising is not the less neceaeaiy for 
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the girls who like to enjoy leisure for intellectual 
pursuits in the after part of the day. The beds can 
oe made as well before a» after daylight— the bread 
set to rise — the pies made ready for the oven — and 
the comfortable, social breakfast prepared and eaten — 
the younger childrgi bathed and dressed — and a 
thousand Tittle odd jobs done which will wonderfully 
help on the more laborions work of the day. Wil- 
son, the Ornithologist, a poet of nature's own form- 
ing, while dwelling with delight upon a scene in a 
Pennsylvania farmer's kitchen, where every body 
was busy by candle-light, one cold morning, says : 

** Even little Mary in the comer sits, 
And while she nunespusaey, nicely knits." 

Who has not felt the real comfort of being before- 
hand with time, after an unusual fy early start in the 
morning ? how the day seemed to lengthen, and give 
ample time for everything to be done quietly ! what 
a pleasant spur was given to exertion, and with what 
satisfaction such a day has been looked back 
upon! 

Where the work is ffyBtematicaily arranged, there 
is a certain portion only to be done each day ; for 
instance, washing and chnming never come at once, 
nor bakinff and ironing. Each day has its appropriate 
labor, and where the family is large, the girls should 
take regular turns, so that one should always be 
released from active emplo3rment, and take the work- 
basket or spinning-wheel, which would prevent any 
unpleasant bustle, if unexpected visiters arrivea. 
But I here declare determined war against the plan, 
too often pursued, of giving all the sedentaiy em- 
ployment to the sister or aunt, who happens to be hi 
delicate health, or is less robust than the oAers — this 
is cruel kindness ! If she be really sick or disabled, 
nurse her tenderly, until returning strength allows her 
again to be useful ; but beware of prescribing for 
symptoms instead of curing disease. Never let her 
indulge the languor which denilit]^ naturally produces, 
and which increases if not jndicioudy checked ; but 
tempt her to exert herself in dry, light work, if it be 
only gathering and arranging flowers in the parlors, 
until she is actually tired ; and then, after nving a 
little nourishment make her lie down tthile Me rests; 
but never permit her to sit down to sew or read until 
both mind and body are refreshed. 

After dinner in summer, and after supper in wmter, 
there are always some unappropriated hours — I mean 
for those who have earned leisure by rising early — 
and this is the time when a course of reading can be 
gone through with. If there is no important sewing, 
several mignt be engaged in study ; but even when 
the needle must be pfied most eamestly, one could be 
spared to read aloud some well known chosen book. 
I do not like to anathematize all novels — ^but I will 
say that works of fiction never made great, good, or 
vahtMe characters; and the fewer read the better. 
No one can complain at the present day, of &e want 
of books that combine utility with amusement There 
is a wide range of history, travels, biography, and 
works on natural histoiy and natural science, written 
in so attractive a way, that the only difficulty is to 
choose between them, or lay the book down when 
begun. Literatttfe is cheap now. and the book of 
knowledge is no longer sealed up urom faimers^ even 
in sections of country remote from cities. II the 
young people are early allowed to acquire a love for 



serious and valuable information, and these family 
leading parties are looked forward to as a recreation, 
not a task, we shall soon hear no more complaints of 
the insipid conversation of country girls. 

It would be a good plan for neighbors who are 
most congenial in spirit, to form iitUe associations, 
and meet once a week or fortnight, at each other's 
houses, to read, and improve themselves and each 
other by conversing on such subjects as are of real 
interest. If they love botany or mineralogy, they 
should bring specimens to compare and analyze. 
These intellectual pursuits need not preclude an ami- 
cable rivalry as to who shall rear the finest flowers 
and fruit, make the best butter, or the prettiest patch- 
work bed-cover ; for they should always carry some 
neat sewing to these meetings. The fingers need not 
be idle because the mind is exercising its powers. 
Knitting stockings and gloves and braiding straw are 
graceful and pleasant works, which can be done al- 
most as well without the use of the eyes, aH with it, 
and therefore particularly well adapted for social 
meetings. The first mentioned I earnestly recom- 
mend to my young friends ; for while amusing them- 
selves, they can make firm, strong hats for their 
fathers and brothers, which will outlast half a dozen 
bought ones — and for themselves, pretty, fine straw 
cottaee bonnets, which, as they will cost nothing but 
the pleasant labor of making, may, after being worn 
for one season as best, be taken into daily use in 
place of the shapeless, tasteless, inconvenient sun- 
bonnets now worn, by which so many pretty faces 
are disfigured. £. & 

To J0JDOS or THE QUALFTT OF WB£AT FlOUB. — 

Take four ounces of the flour of wheat, separated 
from the bran ; let it be mixed with water so as to 
form a thick paste, which must be thoroughly kneaded 
for a quarter of an hour. The paste is uterwards 
to be well washed, continually kneading it with the 
hands under the water, and changing the water from 
time to time. This washing and kneading are to be 
continued until the water no longer becomes white by 
the operation ; the glutinous matter, which is of a 
whitish grey oolour, then remains in the hands. If 
the wheat was sound, the matter is glutinous and 
elastic ; if the wheat was heated, the matter will be 
brittle ; if the wheat was in a state of fermentation, 
no elutinous matter will be obtained from it — Fam- 
ilyjReceipt Book, 

To UAXX Soap without Boiumg. — ^Take one gal- 
lon of lye, strong enough to bear up an egg, to every 
pound of grease. Put the lye into yourbarrel, and 
strain the grease hot through a sieve or cullender. 
Stir this three or four times a day, for several days, 
or until it thickens. By this process you have soaa, 
clearer and with much less trouble than in the old 
way. 

A PaEVKNTivx or Chzuilaihs.— The most eflect- 
ual mode of guarding against chilblains is to accus- 
tom the skin to a moderate friction ; to avoid cloth- 
ing the parts too warmly ; to avoid still more care- 
f imy suoden and great alterations of heat and cold ; 
to take particular care not to go into a warm room, 
or near a fire, out of the cold air ; and to wash the 
parts frequently in cold water.— CocjpCT** SurgidU 
IHctionary, 
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THE HISTQRY OP THRIFT AND UNTHRIFT. 

In the neighboring village hard by, there are two 
farmers of equal standing as regards honesty of pur- 
pose, benevolence of intention, and' all the social vir- 
tues. They both mean to discbarge all their duties 
to society, their families, and friends, and it is only 
when we try them by their performance, that we find 
any striking diflference. Eut to mark their qualities 
more fully, and afford instruction through the suc- 
cessive progression of their parentage, youth and man- 
hood, we must notice them distinctly m each. 

liutir Fatkers,— They were both bom in the vil- 
lage in which they now reside, and of equally repn- 
u£le parents. Both were farmera and respectable 
members of society. The same year that the father 
of Thrift was sent to the General Assembly, the fa- 
ther of Unthrift received a commission for the office 
of Justice of the Peace. There was a slight differ- 
ence in their respective characters in one particular. 
They were both •* well to do in the world,** as the 
phrase is ; but while the elder Unthrift had inherited 
all his property, a part of which he had already spent 
by his easy good nature, and somewhat indolent 
habits, the father of Thrift had been a poor boy, and 
worked his own way in the world ; and having mar- 
ried early in life, had brought up a laige family, 
while the other had but this only son. 

7%eir Mothers. —The greatest difference, however, 
in their parents was in their mothers. Like her hus- 
band, Mrs. Thrift, was a poor child, and an orphan, 
but had been brought up by a widowed aunt, in 
habits of great industry, order, and economy. She 
was early tausht to have a place for everything, and 
everything in its place ; to waste nothing, and spend 
no time in idleness ; and when her work was obne, 
instead of sozzllng away her time, playing with the 
kitten or her apron strings, or sauntering with Goody 
Tittletattle's girls, and poesipping about the younr 
men, she devoted her leisure hours to reading useful 
books, or making up counterpanes, knitting stockings 
and otiier articles that might be useful { so that when 
she had become one-and-twenty, she not only had 
her mind well informed, but had made up quite a 
wardrobe for herself, and bad acquired so good a cha- 
racter, that Mr. Thrift thought, and rightly enough 
too, she was a very good match as a wife. Mrs. 
Unthrift on the other hand, had been indolently and 
indulgently educated, and always having enough on 
hand, without any necessity for looking out for her- 
self, her parents being « well off*** she arrived at what 
ought to oe " years of discretion," without any par- 
ticular habits of any kind ; yet being a pretty, amia- 
ble girl, and, withal, having a prospect of inheriting 
some money, Unthrift thought hinaself a lucky dog 
in securing her as a partner for life. 

Their Mcyhood, — ^The boys went to the same dis- 
trict school; yet though Unthrift was nearly two 
yean the oldest, little Thrift soon caught .up to him 
in his studies, when being put in the same class, he 
easily got above him, and after that> generally stood 
at the hewU whUe Untbiift stood at the foot This 
was not owing to any want of cutemu on the part of 
Jk>e, or Joeey, as be was generally called, for occa- 
Aoiially, when any prize was offered that Joe wanted 
to obtam, be woiud, by a little application, outdo ail 



the boys and secure the prize; while Tom, as they 
called young Thrift, would study with all bis might, 
without coming within ann*s length of Joe. At hunt* 
ing, fishing, or frolicking of any kind, which required 
ingenuity or skill, Joe was sure to be ahead of all 
his playmates.. But then, his habits were negligent, 
he was half the time late at school, his lessons giTen 
him over night, not half learned when he got were, 
and he had very little idea of minding any of the 
rules ; not that he was stubborn or bad tempered, but 
he ** didn*t see any use in sitting in his own seat for 
three hours together, and learning arithmetic, geogn- 
phy, and grammar, neither of which would Eelp to 
tree a squirrel, bole a fox, catch a trout, or bring 
down a tarkey at a shooting-match." Tom was al- 
ways punctual at school, adways had his lesson 
learnt, though he had \o work hard for it, and always 
did as he was bid by the master, simply because his 
p^nts told him, this was die only way to make s 
man of himself — and he believed them. Joeey's pa- 
rents indulged him as they indulged themselves, and 
let him take pretty much his own course, as they had 
done before him, and it was universally believed, had 
the boys ewapped parents when they were beibiei, 
Joe would have been much the smartest scholar of 
the two. 

Groum up. — The boys had already got to be men, 
while they still thougnt they were youngsters, and 
before they were three-and-twenty both were married 
to young women iu the village, something after their 
own character. 

Their Wives. — ^Tom's wife wias the daughter of a 
poor, but hard-working waf;on-maker, who bad al- 
ways been accustomed to industrious habits ; while 
the wife of Joe had received many more advaats^ 
in school, though it is said she had mtsimproved 
them ; but she could do worsted embroidery, draw 
pretty well from a copy, and play common psalm 
tunes, Yankee Doodle, and country dances, on the 
piano. 

Their Occupation. — Tom took to fanning, as his 
father had done before him, and as be bad nothing of 
consequence to begin with, he rented a small nnn 
which his &ther helped him to stcxk. He bad of hie 
own« a pair of oxen, a few sheep, and some tools, 
which a oouple of years of bara service since be 
« came of age,'' had enabled him to purchase ; and 
his wife biul besides, three good cows given ber by 
her mother, while her father gave him a good second- 
hand ox-wacpn. Tom and nis wife went " r^t* 
to work. Iney were up by day-Iieht in the morn- 
ing, and by the time he nad bis " cnores" done, the 
cows milked and turned to pasture, the oxen carried, 
fed, and yoked, and the pigs provided for, breakfast 
was on the table, so that he was ready to go out lo 
bis day's work by the time Josey and his wife bad 
" turned out of bed." iTobe continue 

Unripe Fruit, — ^More boys are made ack at this 
season of the year from eatine unripe fruit, than from 
any other cause whatever. Be careful then in this 
particular, and learn to govern your appetitea. This 
will be good discipline for you. 



ABMOirmon. — Samuri Cook, a yoang nu 

Norwich, Conn., mptared a blood-yeasel while 

ing some torbulent boys from bis premisea test Sa- 
turday, and in tiie course of an boor was a 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS, 

By the arrival •f the flteamskips Britannia and Great 
"Westera, we have our European journals to July 5th. 

Ma R K sTS . — jSthes still continue dull. Oftt^u^ of the 
lower qualities has advanced id. per Ib.^ Sea Island, |d. 
per lb., the demand brisk. The stock on hand at Li* 
verpool, Ist July, was about i, 043,000 bales, against 
901,000 same period last year. Fkiaty on the advance. 
Su/hM fallen a trifle. Bork and Lard, though dull, 
maintain their price. Chet9€jin ^ood demand. Naval 
Stont slow of sale. Ihlhw in iair request In other 
products no material change. 

Money is the same as by our last advices. 

Jmerkan Stock$ have experienced a slight advance, 
and since the resumption of payment of Pennsylvania 
interest, are looked upon with more &vor. 

The Weather was slightly unfavorable for the ripen- 
ing of the grain crops ; but the v were looking well, and 
it would be premature to decide yet upon the prospects 
of a good or bad harvest 

CoUmd Ibid, of Kentucky, the American Minister 
at St Petersburgh, so deservedly popular in the Rus- 
sian Capital, has been appointed a member of the Im- 
perial Agricultural Society*-«n honor never before 
conferred upon a foreigner. 

The EaampU Farm of Loxd Ducie, at Whitefield, 
now produces twenty-three times as much wheat as 
it did under its former management 

Molawst far FaUming Cb&.— Some spirited cattle- 
traders have begun to use molasses for uttening their 
stock, and if the Porto Rico molasses should be admit- 
ted, the supply will be abundant and the article cheap. 

Crop$ wUkinU Marwrt, — We wonder the press of the 
country has not more sense than to copy such humbug 
paragraphs as the following : '* The Railway Bell an- 
nounces a discovery of a Dr. Bickes, by which the 
earth, including the poorest soils, and even sand, are 
made to produce abundantly all sorts of crops, without 
anykind of manure." 

The Fainou9 Long-Homed CailU Bevioed.'^lt is said 
that these cattle have been revived, and are now bred 
with ^reat success in England. Several were to be 
exhibited at the annual show of the English Agricul- 
tural Society, which was to come off the past monUi 
at Sbrewsburv. We saw a few animals of this breed 
i^hen in England, and found them nearly equal to the 
Short- Horns in symmetry, early maturity, and good 
milking qualities. » 

Oatlrotomy. — Mr. Greorge Topps, of Newton, was 
called in to see a youns heifer, belonging to Mr. John 
Godfrey, farmer of Tyd, St Giles, when finding the 
vAntricular distension not yield to the usual remedies, 
he proceeded at once to perform the operation of gas- 
trotomy, or opening of the stomach ; from the cavity 
of which he extracted three heaped large pailsful of 
Ibod 1 On the following day, the same veterinary sur- 
geon extracted a calf from the same heifer —both of 
'which are doing well. — Stamford Marauy. 

Ckhmee Gfnist.<-Bnring the past week, Messrs. Har- 
ffreave and Brothers, flax spinners and power-loom 
unen manufacturers, of this town, called at our office 
and exhibited a sample of Chinese grass. This article 
is represented as possessing all the qualities ef flax, 
but in a higher degree than any other known to our 
spinners or manufacturers— surpassing the best quali- 
ties In strength, fineness, and length of staple. 'Aiefle 
g;e(itleraen also showed us a sample of fine linen 
manufactured by them from this article, which great- 
ly resembled French cambric, but with a more silky 
appearance,-— Xcoit JUtrcary. 

jSa/-/y Zmcirm Clovrr^yf^ have seen a specimen of 
very early clover of the above description, measuring 
fully two feet in height, grown at Stedhalt,on the pro- 
perty of William Walsh, Esq*, who, we understand, 
has oeen cutting it for the oae ol his hooes eioM the 



1st of May. This is the first clover we have 'seen for 
the season, and we understand what adds to the merit 
of this description of clover is, that it is a perennial 
plant The sample of this extraordinary early growth 
can be seen at our oflice.—- l>rogAe(2a Omieroatwe. 

The Beneficial SfftcU of hrtgntwn have never been 
more clearly demonstrated than by this season's crops 
at the Reed Beda Of firuit, the produce is abundant; 
but the wheat crops, generally good, are on some sec- 
tions extraordinarv. At Wymondlybury (Dr. Addx* 
son*s farm), the wheat crop is unusuallv heavy, that 
of White Talavera, standing about six feet in height, 
the ears exceedin^^ly well filled, and several we have 
seen (plneked indiscriminately) measure seven inches 
in length. The produce is estimated by competent 
judges at about forty-five bushels per acre.— -iSbuA Am- 
treUian, 

Fimch Jtgrieultme.-^The French commission on irri- 

Sation states the following facts as to the present con- 
ition of several branches of agriculture in France: 
1st. The snpplv of cattle is so deficient, that animals 
and animal (boa of the value of ninety-four millions of 
fmacs are imported yeariy; 2d. Fifteen thousand 
foreign horses are required every year to supply the 
demand for horses for war and industry; 3d. The 
plowed land in France is to the grass land as 6 1 to 1, 
whilst in most of the neighboring conntries it is only* 
as 3 to 1, and in England and Holland, 2 to 1 ; and 4th, 
there are means of forming not less than two millions 
of hectares of artificial irrigated meadows in France, 
which would produce a revenue of about eight millions 
sterling. — Ikw Farmert' JowmaL 

Jm OU iMare— -Thomas Pedder, of Scale Hall, near 
Lancaster, has in his possession a capital mare, in dai- 
W work, thirty-one years of age, and she has a fine 
foal at her foot She has served him foithfully for 
nearly the above lengthened period, and, from appear- 
ance, is Ukely to do so for some years to come.*-iVTs- 
ton Pilot. 

A Very (Hd JBboe.— Mr. Robert Vincent, of Pinney 
Farm, Axmouth, has amongst hie flock a ewe 21 
years okL. We believe this is almost an unprecedent- 
ed age for a sheep. The animal has proved an excel- 
lent hneder, generally having twins, and she has now 
by her side a lamb fit to be weaned. — New Farmtnf 

2b Grow Carrote ts a Stiff Clay iSbO.— The groand 
having been double-dug, holes were made in rows eight 
or ten inches apart, and the same distance between 
the rows, with a crowbar, thrust about eighteen inches 
deep and worked round, so as te form a clear hole in 
the form of an inverted cone ; the holes were then 
filled with good light mould, and a few seeds sown on 
the top of each. It being intended that one plant only 
shoula occupy each hole, all the yeung plants were, 
in due time, drawn from each, save and except one, 
and that of course the strongest. The seed used was 
the red Altringham, and many of the plants were very 
strons, and aU perfectly straight-»a quality seldom oh* 
taineain heavy soils, and the crop far superior to 
others sown and treated in the usual way. I regret 
that the crop was not weighed in comparison with the 
others. However, it has satisfied me that I can grow 
good straight carrots npon a soil which is almost tena- 
cious enough to make bricks ; and, in reality, this 
mode has the eflbct of converting the ground into a 
series of conical pots, and very cheap pots too. I be- 
lieve that this method is, in point of economy, applica- 
ble to field culture. 

Enth m ia tm of the EngHak Fu^m aMiieMtrt.^Qa, 
the 31st of June, twxlvs thovsamd, Taass ava-' 
DBsn AND virTT-Fxvx FBLLowsof the HoTtienltttTal 
Society, and their friends, assembled at Chiswick at 
the opening of the second eKhibttion of flowers ^'^~ 
The fint exhibition tookyUmo^ ift Mi^. 
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Btm$dy Jtgaintt JfydrojakobioLr^'DT. Burnes,on learn- 
ing that two tradesmen nad been bitten by a mad dog, 
instantly cauterized, cupped, and excised the wounds ; 
and had also recourse to the singular method of mak- 
ing the patients suck tbeirwonnds. This course the 
Doctor recommended ten years ago in the lancet ; and 
he says that no danger whatever is to be feared from it, 
if the mouth and lips are free from sores or chaps. 

Bonet and Sulphuric ^cid.^Mr. P. Davis says, with 
iv^ference to Mr. Puscy's suggestion as to the propriety 
of using bone-dust dissolved in sulphuric acid, along 
with compost instead of water^ for turnips, I can confirm 
this idea from practice, having last year manured five 
acres with ody 1 3 bushels of bone-dust dissolved in 
270 lbs. of theacid and 150 gallons of water. After 
standing 24 houfs, the liquid was mixed with three 
cart-loads of coal ashes, and lefl to remain for a week ; 
during which time it was turned over two or three 
times. The mixture was then drilled along with the 
seed ; and the result was a fair crop of common tur- 
nips off a piece of poor land, without other manure, 
and at a cost of only 12s. 9d. per acre. 

Culture of Itax.-^We learn from good authority that 
flax will be grown this year, more or less, in every 
county of England, and it is expected somewhat ex- 
tensively in Sussex. One gentleman will sow nine 
acres. — Brighton Oazette. 

Progrut of Short' Hom8.~-''Die Gre&t National Irish 
Agricnltural Society appears to have adopted the plan 
so long followed by the Union Aericultural Society, of 
diffusing the Short-Homed breeoover Ireland. At the 
recent annual meeting, sales to a great extent were 
made, in addition to the usual business of premi- 
ums, &c. 

Double E^ JbUud by a Filamtnt. — We have had sent 
us finom Summerville two henneggs. the yolk and white 
perfect, but without any shell, and wmch are firmly 
joined together by a filament. A scientific friend has 
flavored us with the following remarks upon them : — 
These eggs are very nnasnal productions ; but I &iiric 
their having been bom 'together may be accoanted for 
bvthe fact, that eggs are always formed in a long 
cnain, and that only one is in general detached at a 
time, when its communication with the one above has 
been cut off by a complete deposit of phosphate of 
lime round it The-hen,in this case has been about to 
cease laving, and has lllteiy been badly supplied with 
lime or oroken shdls, without a large supply of which 
no hen can complete an egg, or be a good layer. In 
many eggs you wil^ notice a. swirled appearance of 
the shell at the ends, showing where the umehas been 
liberally supplied, or rather applied, to separate it fivm 
the eggs above or below it. L believe that the fowl 
has not had liberty enou^ to enable it to gfutify its 
appetite for chalxy substances, o» this anest ia the 
development of these eggs would not have occunod. ' 
'^Jkmifiriei Qntritr. 

fhnckjSgrieulture.'-^Th.e Presse publishes some ex- 
tracts from a work presented to the Amcultural Con- 
ness now sitting at the Palace, of the Luxembouic 
by the author, M. Catineau Laroche, and' entitled, 
" France and EngHmd compared with respect to Ag- 
rienhnxal, Mann&cturing, and Commercial Industry, 
and the consequences to be deduced from this compa- 
riaon." It apjiears from this work, that England, in 
conqparison with the extent of its snr&ce, possesses 
foot times more cattle than France. And as it is not 
possible to pnrsne a judicious system of agriculture 
without manure, and as the feeding of cattle is the 
mnet productive of eapi^lying manure, it IbUows that 
bei w B Franee can compete with England in agricul- 
taial wealth, she must incnase her stock of cattle, 
bnt in oiderte do so she mnst increase herpastare lands 
orneadowB. ** Fiance," says M. Laroche, ** possesses 
but 4;aa%Q00 he etyee of natural meadoiws) or oiriy 



1-lCth of her cultivated soil. From this calculation it 
may be easily comprehended, how insufficient is her 
supply of green food, and that it becomes absolutely 
necessary that she should substitute another to the 
triennial system at present in use.*' M. Laroche con- 
cludes by stating, that if the alternate system of culti- 
vation pursued in England was introduced into 
France, the produce of com would be doubled within 
twenty years. Fifty-five years since, the produce of 
Great Britain was estimateid b]r Arthur Young at three 
milliards. At present it is estimated at five milliards 
725 millions." — New Farmen^ Jmimal, 

Fibrom Coming Stimulates VtgtiabU Growth.— A 
liffht covering of straw, for instance, on grass land, will 
stimulate its ^wth in an extraordinary degree ; much 
more indeed, it would appear, than can be accounted 
for on the supposition tnat the ground is thus kept 
moist in dry weather. 

Jverage IU>U of Lmd in EnAmd and FPii&s.— Hie 
average rent of land in England is said to be ISis. lOd., 
and that of Wales, 9s. dd. ; the average of England and 
Wales, 17s. 8d. The produce of wheat in England and 
Wales is probably under twenty-one bushels per acre. 

Antrican Irc-^A novel article of import has recently 
taken place in the shape of ice fh>m America, in the 
neigh1x>rhood of the Wenham Lake, &c. The article 
is brought in large blocks, varying from 2 ewt to 4 
cwt, and several vessels have arrived laden almost 
entirely with it, having several hundred tons on boari 
It is deposited in the ship's hold with care, and covered 
and surrounded with wood dust, and so arrives in a 
very perfect state, with very little loss in weight, par- 
ticuUurly at this period of the year. The greater por- 
tion of that hitherto imported nas been landed at the 
St Catherine docks, where a shed or warehouse has 
been appropriated in a cool portion of the south quay, 
and to which it is removed on being landed and depo* 
sited until removed to the owners' private stoves. 

CWtbwi Batehmg. — During the greatest heat of the 
summer ofl843, a chicken was hatched in my hen- 
house, from a nest-egg which had so long served the 
purpose that it was on the point of being removed ; 
It was hatched by the hens which successively 
chanced to lay their eggs in the nest, aided by the un- 
usual and equable heat of the atmosphere. 

Bndurcmce ofJrMan Honei. — I was present at a race 
in Persia, and there was no question about the choice 
of the best tur( or taking precautions against accidents; 
neither was the mce limited to a few minutes. The 
winning point was at the distance of seven yimaj^s 
that is, ten or eleven leagues, or tWenty-six or twenty- 
seven English miles, across a rocky country, without 
any indicated road. The winner arrived in an hour. 

mien Sir John McNeil was physician to the British 
embassy at Teheran, he went to visit one of his conn- 
tr3rmen, who was ill, at Ispahan, and he assured me 
that he arrived in four days with nis horses. The dis- 
tance is about 120 leagues. 

I was shown, in the stables of Feth-Ali-Shah, the 
Arabian horse on which that prince came fVom Shiiaz 
to succeed his uncle. He traversed the distance in a 
much more extraordinary manner, if we may believe 
Malcolm, for it took him only seven days. This facul- 
ty of travelling for a long time without stopping, and 
their great abstemiousnesSj causes the horses of the 
province of Neid to be particulariy esteemed. 

The youne Pole whom I met at Djedda, and whs 
had travelled thither through that country on his way 
to Bussora. attributed these oualifications to the train- 
ing of the horses and the dimeulty of procuring iood 
fi>r them. Accoidittg to him they have to nccnstBoi 
themselves to brackish water, and to live on a species 
of thistle, the only plant met with in those deserts. 
None bnt animals of a strong constitutiott can c«duie 
this regimen^^i^mnivt if a HMon l» India. 
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Bfta. — In U" aitiele- " F«nn of Dr. Pool,' , „ 
900, liM 8, for euaru, «•«* jiinU,— thii» : " Th» milk 
from one pure Aldrmey cow yielded >l the lata of » 
qutrt of the riche»t ereim to 13 pinti of milk." 

The ume pAfSi line S9 s.Dd on, we made lome mii- 
lakei ai lo pedigree of boteeti It ihonld read ; " Me- 
doiB, got by Amsiiean Eclipie, out of Mud of the 
Foraat, bjr Mmnhal Dnroc; g. dam by Loltery, by 
imported Expedition, be. Indiana waa fot bv Sir 
Archr, oat of Votreu, by Conatitatlon ; g.dam Mam- 
trix, by Jibgos," fcc 
StaltnutU a/ Iht Vatut of tht ExBorit of Ot GrmM and 

Product of Uit Vmitdatata, fi>r the year cKto^ on Iht 

30a (fay a//4Hu, 1814. 

SkUiB and furt, rw.lM 

Ginieng, KflVS 

Product of wood ; — 

Stav«i,ihinsles, boarii, etc., 1,672,179 

OtbBr lumber 328,945 

HaglB and span ■-.■ 33,9"' 

Oak, bark, and other dye,. 70,3' 

All maou&clurea of wood 919,11 

Ninil (lorea-tai, pitch, iDiin, and tnipen- 

tine, 8iei8W 

Aihee, pot and peail, 1,140,848 

eS,308,71S 



Product of an! malt 

BeeftaUow, hidei, honad cattle. 11,810,931 

Butterand chaeee, 758,839 

Folk (pickl«d),b«coDUid,U*9hoKS,... 3,236,479 

Hone* and mulei,'--^ 315,896 

Sbeejv 27,834 



7b MBuan Cbrn in tAi Ear.— In a bnik of com in tbr 

r. meanring 13 feet lofi^. LL feet broad, and 6 feet 

deep, the^e will be 318 uiishera and 8-teDtlu of x 

busbel of ahelled corn, or 6S3 buiheli and ft-tenlh> oT 



3ie.S 833:ft 

The decimal 4 is used wfaen the object is to And tb« 
quantity in ahelled com, because that decimal is half 
of the decimal 8, and it require* two buebela of ear 
com to make one of ahelled com. In uaing theae 
rutea a half bushel ahould be added to every hundred, 
'' iX amount of error resulting from the substitutioo of 

e decimals.— miltm Cidlivalar. 

Btautiful Exptrimenl. — While making aome invealJ- 

tiona on the chemieal ferceaofplanta and tlie circu* 
iaiion of the aap, we made some experimenta for the 
parpose of seeing how far the color of flower* wu 
dependent upon the v&rious aatta contained in the 
earth, and which are taken up by the foicea which 
convey aap. We took a beautiful while rose, placed 
the stem of it in a aolution of the yellow prnauate of 
potuh, let it remain there four or five houra. We 
then placed it in a aolution of aulphate of iron, where 

remaineduntil moming. On examining it the next 



eeiy-- 
ejetabla fc 
Wheat,- •' 
Floor,. . 



Indian mad,- ■ 

Sya ma^ — 

R**, oat*, and other gnin,- ■ 

Bwcnit oi -*■- ' — •• 

PotatMt,. 



W 

Hwe, ^183,468. 

Tobweo, 8,397,255 

Cotton, 54,063,301 

All other AgiicuUiml pioducta t~- 

Flax-taed, 2i,1ia 

Hope, S1,SS0 

Brown augar, 12,363 



$79,938,410 

A ate wftt Thm CUect^We aaw yeateiday, . .. 
the taim of N. B. Moore, near this city, the novel 
■pectacle ofa cow with three calvea. The calvea — 
iMut three davB old, and though amall, evince . 
maikabia aprighllinen. We have often heard of 
cow* dropping two calves, but thia ia the first instance 
<tf three we have ever known.— »liwMta Clinm. 

lb Slli Crows.— Steep a piece of meal in a sol 
of strychnine or tnenie, and hang it on a pole. The 
crows pick at it with great avidity and an deebojad 
in peat nniabei*. — SoiunUlt Amiaitf. 

Zargt JppU 7V((.— At Hackensack, New Jerter, 
tbei* IS an apple tree, which meatune 13 ft. 9 in. in 
circumference, and has produced 1,00 buihekoffhiit 



Qg, we (bund the petals chanead to a delicate 

primroae color, the leaves to a dark bluish green, and 
the wa«d of the stem to a deep blue. The fragnnce 
of the flower remained unchanged, and it looked as 
&eah as one that was plucked at the aame time, and 
which had been kept in a vaae of water. 

The raltoHoii of theae singular changes seems to ba 
asfelhnva: — The pruuiate of Dotaah ia taken np by 
c^llarr attnctioo, and diathbuted through eveiT 
part of fte plant The same is the cm* with the «al- 

C' Lte of iron. At toon a* the two lolnlion* aft 
oght in contact, the iron, acting as a ra-agent, ra- 
vivet the pnusiaM of poBsh. This baautifiif experi- 
ment can be tried bf any ooa, Care being talran that 
the solutions are not too strong. The eOecta noted 
above- will not take place if the •olutians are mix«d in 
a vessel before using. The experiment maybe varied 
by uaing any melaUic solutions, the resulting eolora 
of course duwnding upon the salts mads use of. — 
Ctacianati Mat. 

Jnuricaia CKhk. — The rapid increase of thit im- 
portant item at the dairy, at the Wast, is astonishing. 
Last vsar, the aggregate value of the amount that 
passed throu^ the canals and the Hudson liver waa 
over one million and a half dollar*. We gather thB 
fcllowing statistics in relation to cheese &om the canal 
office records at Albany : — 



■Ibt. 



1840, lb*. 18,890,000 

184I,'--- i4,noj>oo 

1843,- • ■ ■ 19,004,000 

1843,- • - - 33,334,000 

1844,"-- 96,674,000 



19,360,000 

13,810.000 
14,330,000 

—HvMtt Merdua^t MtgasM. 



nSmLSeiin Tncs^Hr. Q. Reed stated that when 
his trees were Infested bv lice or nxtis, he bored; into 



and a hall; and put into 
tmguailm. In the comsi 
oat and diadj— Jfnwi Ad 



of a*4ioim theyall clawed 



2C3 



eoiTOft's TABLE* 



JhstructioH 0/ 3kr4fK'^0uT friend, Mr. Smilher, told 
U9 on Monday, that four of his neighbors had lost be- 
tween 100 and 130 lambs by dop^ during the last two 
months. Om farmer alone had lost about 80.->- 
MauavilU Eaklc. 

Cure for Piles in ./*^.— When the -intestines i)ro- 
trude, make a tea of mulien leaves, and after washing 
the parts affected with warm soap suds, bathe with 
the muUen tea, and tn a short time they will take 
their proper place inside of the pig. — Maine Far, 

lierino Sh'^ep.-^Vfe call attention to Mr. Lewis 6. 
Collins' advertisement of Merino Sheep in this num- 
ber of our paper. His flock was selected with great 
care about ten years ago, by one of the best judges of 
sheep and wool ki Connecticut. Thei^ breeding is 
equal to anything in New England, and if there be 
any pure Merinos in the country, these are unques- 
tionably such. Mr. C. is now breeding his ewes to a 
pure Rambouillet buck from the flock of David C. 
Collins, Esq., of Hartford, Conn. Some of his ani- 
mals offered for sale were got by the Rambonillet 
buck Grandee, out of choice Merino ewes, owned by 
Mr. Collins, of Hartford. Granflee was the largest 
Aod b«st Merino sheep "we ever saw. 

lb Produce Clierriee wUfiout fif/otws.— Early in the 
spring, before the sap is in full flow, a young bearing 
tree is divided in two, down to the branching off of 
the roots, the pith carefully removed with a wooden 
spatula, the parts then united, the air being exduded 
by an application of potter*s clay the whole length of 
the opening, and bound together by woollen cord. The 
sap soon re-unites the severed parts, and in two years 
the tree will produce cherries of tne best kind, and 
having in their centre, in the place of the usual ker- 
nel, a thin soft pellicle.— Cburricr dee Etats Unie. 

Consumption of Com Meal in the West indm. — A 
writer in the New Orleans BuHetin estimates this in 
Ajntigua, Dominica, Granada, Montserrat, Nevis, St 
Kilts, St Lucie, St Vincent, Tobago, Gnadaloupe, 
Martinique, Virgins* and Bahamas, with a population 
of 184,000 souls, must, in common calculation, 
consume — 

Annually about • - - 200,000 bbls. 
Barbadoes, 35,000, Trinidad 10,000 35,000 *' 

Demerara 15,000 

8t Thomas, St Croix, and 8t John's 44,000 
Porto Bico, 40,000, Jamaica, 30^000 70,000 



u 
u 



Making 



364,000 



u 



The average net price of com meal for 20 years 
throughout the West Indies, may be commuted at $2| 
per bbi., a price sufiicient to recompense its manufoc- 
tute. The meal must be equaUo the 'best Philadel- 
pUa, kiln dried, made from the best yellow com, 
packed in barrels of 196 lbs. net \ and, so packed, that, 
on opening the barrel, it is perfectly fall. The barrels 
should be clean when shipped, have a plog for conve- 
nience of sampling, well fined and riveted. 

3b preserve Hcunsfrom the Ffy. — These are eflbctaallv 
preserved from the fly, while their quality is not at all 
Injured, by tiuowing rod pepper upon the fire in the 
smo]»>houBe daring; the latter part of the operation^— 
ThmesseejSgrieMimtt. 

AnahftiM of CoUon. — Professor Shephatd of Soufh 
Carolina, made an analysis of cotton, including the 
wool and the seed, which is reported in the Southern 
Agriculturist We regret that be does not state the 
respective proportions of the constituents. They wen 
ciumnate of potash with traces of soda ; phospnata of 
lime with traces of magnesia ; carbonate of lime . car^ 
bonate of macnesia ; silica \ alumina; sulphate of po- 
tassaj chlori& of potassium; chloride of magnesium; 
snbhate of Ume ; phosphate of potassa; ozi£ of iron 
MM manganfwOi 



Tits Farmsr^s Library and Monthly JouftNAit 
o? AORtouLTURK : Edited by John S. Skinner, and 
published by Greeley and McElrath, Tribune Build- 
ings, New York, pp. 112; double columns, octavo. 
Price $5 per year. The first number, for July, of this 
work, has been laid Upon oui table, it is got up in a 
style superior to anything yet attempted in the agricul- 
tural periodical line in America ; and is equal in point 
of paper, tjrpography. and embellishments, to the best 
published in Europe. Of its contents, it gives 48 
pages in the " Libraiy," to the vepublication of the 
highly valaable went df Petzhold's Lectures to 
Farmers -on Agricultural Chemistry, and 64 pages of 
the " Monthly Joumal," to original articles from the 
editor and his forrespondents, and extracts principally 
from foreign periodicala The embellishments are, 
1st, a highly finished and spirited portrait on steel of 
the late Patroon — Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer ; 2d, 
a beautiful lithograph of a group of Southdown sheep ; 
and 3d, a lithograph of the Silk Plant from Tripoli. 
In editing this wonc it is tlie design of Mr. Skinner to 
fill up a niche not yet before attempted in American 
agricultural periodicals ; and if we are to take the first 
number now before us as a sample of such as are to 
follow, he is bound to succeed, and that eminently. 
The name of the veteran John S. Skinner, the father of 
agricultural periodical literature in the United States, 
is so well known to the public that it needs no further 
endorsement from ua We welcome him to New 
York, and hope he may find such encouragement in 
this State, and the country at large, as to warrant his 
continuing his publication as lone as he may be able 
to look upon a green field, or wield the agreeable pen 
he does, aescriptive of its treasures and its beauties. 

Catalog UB for 1845 and 6, of Camellia Japoni- 
cas. Green-house and Stove Plants, Sec, &c., cultivated 
at the Exotic Nursery and Horticultural Gardens of 
Valk & Co., Flushing, Long Island, New York. This 
is an ele||ant octavo pamphlet of 92 pages, and will be 
sent gratis to any one soUciting it,/r» ofpotiage. We 
shall be pleased to execute orders ror any of oar 
friends desirous to obtain plants, flowers, &c., ecc, from 
the magnificent and extensive conservatory and gar- 
dens ofMessrs. Valk & Co. 'One of the partnen nas 
recently returned from a tour in Europe, for the pur- 
pose of selecting all that was rare and useful in tneir 
line ; and taking it altogether, we think their estab- 
lishment thehe^ stocked of any other to be found in 
the United States. 

Alabama Pl a ntrr. Edited and published by W. 
W. McGuire, Mobile. Folio, 8 pages, weekly, race 
$5 a year. The first number of this paper is well 
selected, and niiKed in with a few racy editorials. It 
is designed, more particularly, to advance the agricul- 
ture of the Soutn. Such publications are much 
needed there as well as here, and we trast the enter- 
prising editor will find sufficient encouragement to go 
on wiui his periodical by the ist of October nekt, as 
heproposes. 

PosTAOS. — Under the new postage law, the letters 
addresssed us, have increased at least five fold. But 
we beg our correspondents to reflect, that because 
postage is cheapened, it is no reason why loe shoMpa^ 
U all. Postage to tne many who atkhess ns, is a 
small amount individually, but a large one to os in 
the aggregate. We are always happy to pay postage 
on ^od contributions for our paper, and on our owa 
affairs ; but when the hnsiness is that of the person 
addressing us, and it^uts us to some trouble without 
any profi'^ it would oe no mote than &ir lor eorr^ 
spondents to pay their own postage. 

AcKVOwuBDOKBNTs. — ^Ths Premium Lists of the 
Oneida County, N. T. Agricultural Society, and 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of New 
]&v)eii,CouL 
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ASHES, Pots, per 100 lbs. 

Pearli, • • <lo. 

BALE ROPE, lb. 

BARK. Unercltron, r...*ton, 

BE/kNS, White, binh. 

BEESWAX Am. TeUow, lb. 

BOLT ROPE, do. 

BONES, feroond, «... -bosh. 

BRI8TL&C Amertcan, ' lb. 

BUTTER, Table do. 

Shtppliic, • do. 

CANDLES, lfoald,TbUow, ..••• do. 

Bpeno, •.•.«-..».do. 

Bteaziae, ••••• do. 

CHEESE, do. 

GOAL, Anthmelte, 9000 Ibe. 

CORDAGE, Ameneaa, •- lb. 

COTTON, -A>. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. lMnipi.--7anli 

Amerioan Flax, do. 

FEATHERS, ....» !!». 

FLAX, Amerlean, ...............40. 

FLOUR, Northern and Weitemb bM. 

FliuMy, -.^P- do. 

Bfmtheni, do. 

Rkihmond City Milto, do. 

Rfe, do. 

GRAIN-*WbMt,Weetmn, bnriu 

Boathem, do. 

Eye, do. 

Con, Northen, do. 

Bonthen, do. 

Barley, do. 

Oali, Northern, da 

Oonthem, •• do. 

GUANO 100 Iba. 

HAY do. 

HEMP, EoHla, elean, ton, 

Araerleaa, waier-iotted, do. 

Ameriaaa^ dew-totted, do. 

HISEB, Dry Sonthem, lb. 

HOPE lb. 

HORNS, 100. 

LEAD lb. 

Sheet and bar do^ 

MEAL, Com, bbl 

Com, 

MOLAS8B8»New Oileane, 

MUSTARD, Amerioan, .lb. 

NAVAL STORES— Tir, bbl. 

Plteh, do 

Roeln..... • - do. 

TupenthkBi do. 

Splnii Torpentinn, Soathera, fiL 

(HL, T Inieed, Aawrieaa, do. 

Ctetar, do. 

Leid, do. 

OIL CAKE, 100 Ibe. 

PEAS, Field. bnah. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton, 

Qroond, In bUi. orSfiOlbs. 

FROYIBlONB-HBeei; Meee, bbl. 

Prime, dow 

Anoked, lb. 

Roonde, In pkkle,. .do. 

bbl. 

do. 

Lard...... lb. 

♦ Baeon tides, Smoked, do. 
toplfllde, do. 

Smoked, do. 
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RICE,. 
SALT, 



n 

Ehooldete, 
Flekled, 



Timothy,.. •< 
FlaSfiM^ 



^..do; 

dok 
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.100 lbs. 

t»ck. 
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Tbash. 

do. 

do. 

SODA, Ash, eonf g 80 per eent sods,... .Ib^ 

8nlphateBoda,gioand,....h 4oi, 

SUGAR. New Orleans, do. 

SUIIACLAniertean, . 

TALLOW, 

TOBACCO 

VHIflKBY, Amedean, fat 

WOOL.Sa»»7 Ih. 
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NE1¥ ¥ORK. €ATTKi£ MARKET-Joly 91. 

At Maitot, 1000 Beef Cattle (900 ftom the Sonlh), 55 Oowi 
and Calves, and 3000 Bheep and I^ambs. 

PBacns.^Beer Cattle.— The market oontlnoes languid, and onr 
qnoiatioas to-de^r show no Improvement on the prices of last 
week. Inferior and middling qoalitles 83J7| to ^4 ; Prime 95. 
Unsol V300. 

Cows AKO CALvas.— fl3 to 927, aeeording to qnallty, is the 
eztieme lange of the markeL Alt sold. 

Benn jlM9 LA«BS.^Priees of Sheep flpom $1 to 09^0 a 83.00 : 
Lambs 75> a 89.75. AU sold. 

RBMAua.— AeAee.-'Tmttsaetlons (fnlte modemte. Cottom haa 
advanced | of a cent since the reoepooa of the late Enropran 
news. Export slnee the first September last 99»045,819 balee; 
Same time last year, 1,558,949 ; same tUne,year before, 1,071,776. 
Ptour and Med dull. f^Hkeat dull. Ovm, Aye, and Oats, 
scarce. Hey Is la good demand. PnrvtstMw briik. JZus steady. 
Sugar firm at an advance. fFkUkeg rising. 
JIfrasy plenty and Intereet at 5 to 7 per cent 
Stocks of tha better kind mther more In request 
7^ fTmlMsr has been eaoesslvely hot and dry, mora to than 
we have experienced before for years— the theimometer rislaf 
for days In soecesslon ftom 95 to 98 at the greatest heat Hay 
has been mostly seeored, and proves not more than half to three 
fourths of a crop In this vlclnoy. North and west of us, we un- 
dentand, the yield Is fklr. It has risen to 813 and 815 per ton, 
here. ^Yheat Is necrty all harvested, and the yield Is larger than 
has been known for yesn. Rye, oats, and barley are not so good ; 
but fair crops on the whole, with the exception oi the straw, 
wUeh Is quite short Com Is looking uneommonly well, North and 
Weat, aao will be a good crop— at the South not as good as last 
year. We are sorry to noOee the appearance of the rot In several 
patdies of potatoee, and wa have reason to kelleve now that It 
will be as extensive this year as it was last From the other 
kinds of roots we have promlsinc accounts. Fmit will be a 
moderate crop. Cotton, sugu-, and rice, appear well— the com* 
faints of dnmegM being confined to a few narrow localltiee. 
T<4iaceo and hemp— many conpialntB of short oeps. 

OHOIOE MERINO BUOK8 FOR 8ALE, 
The subscriber oflbn a few two year old bucks for sale, got by 
Mr. D. C. CoIUns* celebrated Rambonlllet buck Grandee, out or 
superior nure bred Herino ewee. Price 930 to $50. Also pure 

bred MsrbM boefea of vaikmsages, end at dllfereni prieee, aceord- 
Inc to age and quality. 

We can ship sheep to any port In the country. For an account 
of the shearing of our flock, we would refer to the August num- 
ber of the Agriculturist, page 940, and believe our stock equal 
to any In the country. 

Apply to LEWIS O. COLUNS, Washington, Dnchees Co. 
N. T., or to R. R. 8& L. G.COLLINBi Bnttenuts, Otsego Co., 
N. T. 
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METHOD OF MAUNO MAHURK. 

One hundred agents are wanted Immediately, to promote the 
general Introductton of this valuable Invention rar the manuftcr 
tnre of Haaure In New York, New Jeney, Yli^^nla, Delawam, 
and in the alx New England Stotes. Unquestionable testtanonlala 
and respoaslUe eeeuriiles will be requued for the fbtthlhl die- 
charge of the doHee of the appointmeut Penana of suitable 
qualukations will find this boih a useftil and lucrative emplep- 
ment Applications, If bv mail, must be post peAd, and dlnded 
to me at Westville, New Haven county, Oonnecticnt 

Hundreds of testimonials fiom the best authorities, evince that 
no former who la sensible of the want of llanure,should remain 
destitute of this cheap and expeditious mode of its procurearanC. 
Any person forwarding five dollars, to the General Agents, with 
Infommtlon of the writer's name, residence and eddress. shall be 
fhralshed with a copy of the method, with the right to use tbi 

same, without d&aige of poetage. 

ELI BARNBTT, General Agent 

WestvUle. Conun March 1, 1845. ^ 

AQENTS FOR THE AMERIOAN AQRICULTURIET. 

FkUaddphia. J. M. ChmpheU. 

Waakkngtim^ Dr.R. R. Reed 

JUsQtifft ^^f* '■*. ..•••.•.•••>••■•• ••.•£« H. Pease. 
ArracMS, Jt. F.. . .Stoddard ^ Babcoek and L. W. HalL 

. f i i ini a ,jy. r. J.O.DelbylbOow 

jo^jfols, Jv« M»* ......••••••••••.. a ••ja Ht Butisv Js Cow 

B0$t»%,JU»9 SaztenlbKelt 

JUSbPoaiis, ITts. Ttr, Hale %t Hopktaw. 

CkSmga^m B. F. GaleSObu 

SLXjnUs^M: ^. HalsaU^OoUet 

LomUvUU^JTf, Morton ^ Grlswold. 

JVtas Orison* 0. Bakar ^ On. and N. Bteela. 

Qsie.... ••• •••• .*•• ■■■ • vv. E. Hove m OOb 



JMm9,am J.J.Rtehaidi. 

JfyffttktF»m J.VlpfcinriJr. 

JVhteUs,Jtfb« G.S.TaUilM; 

Gentral Travelling Agent, Alouso Shskxax. 

Bound volumes oaa be oblalaed of any of ev Agnli M fL98 
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NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

PLoWt.--'HftylD|{ beon appolated sole Agent for their sale in 
this city, the subscriber keep4 constantly on haikl a large assort* 
meiU of the celebrated Pramiam Bsi^e, iiabsoll, Dolible*Mottld 
Board, and fltde^hill plowrs, minufactiired by Ragles, Nonrae^ 
llaaon, Worcester, Moss. 

Also the Improved Oeddes* Harrow, Bice's Seed Sower, Bach- 
flUkir's Cum<planten, Cnltirators, fcc. 

Hovkt's Stkaw-Cottxr. — ^The best Implement In the Union 
for the Tarious parposet of catting Gomstalks, Straw and Hay, 
These machines are of varloos stees, and moved by Hand or 
Horse -power. 

All of the aboTn implemeirts ara ofired at4he mannfacturvn* 

BOMB PftlCKS. 

AraiCAN GVAHo. — Fresh arrivals ef this hlvhly fertilising 
Bab«(ance, by the single bag or too, With printed analysis of the 
same, and directions for applying It. 

OaooND BoNBs, Pljlstbr AMD LiMc, in bags and by the barrel, 
cheap fur cash. 

A. B. Allkn, 305 Broadway, New York. 
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F ARRIS FOR SAL.£. 



The Farm in West Oroton, known as 60 acres In the "North 
East corner of Lot No. 63 Loeke, coniilsllng of a Farm House 
nearlv new, Bam, and about Foitty acrci of Improvement sur- 
roanaed by a good fence, and now occupied by Kobert Armstrong. 
Price, (1,500. One Thousand Dollars can remain on Mortgage 
for Ten years, at legal In lores t, half yearly. ▼ 

Also, 
The Farm known aa the State 100 acne In the Bovth Baat cor- 
ner of Lot No. 3, Cicero, about a mile firqpi the town of Bre%rer> 
ton. on the outlet of Oneida Lake, conslatiac ef an improvement 
of 40 acres fenced, with log buUdlnss, and 60 aeree of Wood- 



Also, 
The Farm known aa the State 100 acns in the ttonth East eeraer 
of Lot No. 54 Hannibal, a short distance Drum the town of Pul- 
ton, on the Oswego Biver, good woodland, witli a small clearlnff. 

Also, 
The Wood Lot known ts the State 100 acres in the SontK East 
corner of Lot No. 5 Manllns, a few miles from Syracoae, and in ft 
good neighborhood. 

Also, 
Woodlotknowaas the S. 100 aces. In ike B. & c of Lot No. 7 SoIom. 
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JAB. L. B&INGKBEHOFF, 
No. 38 Latght Stinet, city of N.Y. 





DURHAM OATTLE FOR BALE. 

Nine head of this valuable breed of animals are now oflbnd 
for cale by the Subscriber, he having more than he can well keep 
on his farm. 

Boie, • years old, a nwd milker, having given 25 qnarta milk a 
daf on pasture only. She is In calf by my prize buU Bleteor, and 
win drop her calf about the middle of August. 

Annress, nearly as good a milker as ilose. She dropped her 
ealf about the SSth of June and will be bulled by Bleteor. 

Bnnlee, 5 years old, bulled by my Imported Duke of Welling- 
ton, 85th June, Is a good milker, her dam havhig given 38 quarts 
a dav en pasture only. 

Julia, 4 years old, recently bulled bv Meteor. 

Uty, S years old, bulled by Meteor 0th June. 

Thne yearling Helfert, got by WelUngton and Meteor, and n 
yearling B9,]i got by Meteor. 

These nalninlswUI be eoki nt tlOO to tl^B pet bend. Act«dit 
will be given of dx monlhe or a yenri if desind, for approved 



'^ 



..—^ ^__ dcelwtenlpieenrinf the Wood orihe cetebrtted 
bevd of Thpons Bates, Esq., of Yorkshtae, BeiMiid, may now 
haveanoppormttyof delapee,«s the yoong animals poeieas 
^bleodonlhetMeoftlielrelrM; and ttie eows are in cfOf ^ 
Meteor and Weinagton. The eewe are deicenilantBor the Bul- 
lock atoek ef noitemt. For Hm good miiklng qnnlitlee of these 
nnimalt, te, I wenM vefor to the editor oTdie Ameileaa Agii- 

•^i?**, H^*?!*??* P^ '»** »•«•**• « aaawer. 

7Vs»,/islya»,lMlt OBO. VAIt. 

WHEAT, RYi^ OATB^ AND BARLEY. 

The rabscilber will. soon rsoeive ftonOen. R. HanHNineq»- 
Pg<< hU •Rpeijor winter and sprinsWlieats for snle : and Ann 
e«ije; (he tasr kinds Of Kve, OauTBarley, &c, 4kc PMece wlB 
heglv«itaio«irnext. A.B.ALLBN, io5 Braadwa^N;^ 



RHEUMATISM ANNIHILATED. 
BR. TAN BOREN'S EHE0M.AT1G BMBBOOaTION. 

The proprietor of the Rheumatic Eqibrocaclon conies before 
the public, with Increased confidence In (he healing virtues of his 
remedy ; for, since he flr^t olTercd it to the public, it has been 
tried in the wont possible and most aggravated cases, over which 
-it has completely triumphed; In some instances, indeed, where 
the patient had been given up by the attending physicians, as in* 
cnmble , and In a great many cases, where all the remedies placed 
before the public, for the cure of rhenmatlsn^ had beon foliafially 
employed without the least effect ; thus proving its transcendent 
snnerlurlty. 

It will. allay the pain and SQrenes^ (sometimes in a few 
minutes), aihd reduce the sweillni In a much shorier time than 
can possibly bo effected by any other mcatis ; in faqt will relieve 
when all others fkil ; nor can any Injury result.fram exposure 
after its application. The patient will also .Ue If S9 liable to ano- 
ther attack, after being cured by this remedy, than by other ap- 
.piiances; as It cannot affect the constllutlon in the slightest da- 
greoi nor impair the parts Immediately Involved ; but on the con-' 
•trary, will restore them to their original healthy condition and 
usenilness. 

One of the most important advantages this possesses, over all 
otter remedies. Is that, where it is properly applied, no contrac- 
tion of the tendons can possibly ensue ; nnd where contmetlan 
iloes exist, will eftctually. remove it ; thus preventing any distor- 
tion uf the extremities, and the patient boia becoming a oipple 
for life, as Is ths case in thousands of in^taneea, where otlier 
modes of treatment are adopted. The proprietor has received 
flrom various parts of the United States, and is receiving almost 
dally, the «ioet flattering testimony to the curative powers of 
his Rheumatic Embrocation ; and he feels now more jnatifled 
than ever in aiierting that it Is a never-foiling enn in all die va- 
rioqa.formsof rheumatism, chronic or Inflammatory, and all oom- 
plalnts of an analogona character, such as contracted tendons, 
stiff or weak Joints and back, sncalna, bmlaesi 4bCm when frith- 
folly and perseverinsly employed. He cannot occupy the neces- 
sary space in nn advertisement, or he would irtace before the 
.public the documentary evidence at the truth of his asentiaas. 
But though he cannot do this, he is willing at any dme to show 
Ihem toall who may call upon him at hb principal eOee, No. 
|« Band street, Baooklyn, iAag Island, N. Y. 

Agents solicited from all parts of the United Btetea and the 
Canadas, and dealt with on mvorable terms. Price Bl per bottle. 

M. VAN BUREN, 

Sole ppoprletor. 

Wholesale Agent»--Oleott, McKesson dt Oo^ 1B7 Maiden 
Lane. It* 
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Saxton fc Miles, Pnbliaheis, 306 Broidway. 



TO aUBICRlBERa. 
It u bo much tioubte to get a Fcwt Office ordei 
paid, and it lequirei «o much (onnalilj, that our nb- 
•cribera will pleaae hereafter remit all moDeys directly 
to Saxton and Miles, at their risk and ezpenae; 
taking care, if poacible, that the package does not 
oxeew the weight of a half oance, tbua RubjtetinjE 
-■- — ■- -jngie portage only. Onr agents also >- 



and poBttge wilt make a large dedoction from the 
aahecription price of the Agriculturist. We hoj" 
'bat this fiberal artaapment — "■ ' -' *•■- — ^ 

iabeia will stitnutale our friei 

n behalf ol Ihia periodical. 



Whb d«a' Mt lOM Mwd frvta aad Wg e a M w ? 
■odyrt haw few taken* pmar paiae to pr ee eiTe 
"- — "'- ' '— )B mm^ diftiMt ■Mtboda in the 



aa the aeren wealber tmns, and the ground, and 
petbapa the apples themselreg, become thorot^y 
ifOEcn, itraw is agaia placed orer the frozen uap, 
and the wbote igatn covered with a coating of earth 
— (hi« lime, ten or twelve iochea thick, lie object 
I lo keep Iha firtt coating of earth frozen imtil 
pring, and Aen to erase it to thaw very slowly. 
The wnae treatment may be given to tunipi, Irish 
B bear^this" in raind. We iruei, under these pOMo^. ^sndeamrt^ Any of Aese "^ptamy 
iiienrostances. thst alt will be careful to remit bills ^ thorooghty fro«« without mjuj. Ponded thnr , 
iepayingbanka,otherwisethediecountonthein are iheti covered weU over, and eoKred to thaw by 
.' ' T?.,. ,. . , , ...__ ,___ .1. ilowdegieea. 

Sweet potatoes an almost the only ezceotion 
among roots to this rale. They are injured oy a 
sswll dertee of eold, and inthont being fioien. It . 
is only the sadden thawing that eaows the dissolu- 
tion ol itte apple or potatoe that has been frooen. If . 
in d» frozen state an Iiish potatoe is pnt into cold 
water, until the froet is out, and is Aen cooked, it 
will be as rood as if it had never been frozen. All 
these are nets which we know from our owi ex- 
petience, and that ol maor otben. 

TO PRBeBBT^GREnf COtOf. 

Tax venal method of preserving green com is, tnt 

to boil it, then cut the grain from the cob by hand ^ 

wiik a sharp knife, and tfimi it o«rt to diy. lUt 

is lathw a ledioM process ; but when well dona it 

kesps sweet for a long time, and proves a delidons 

dish boiled. Beeeotly, ]Hckliog com has been re- 

■ortid to in nnler to prsaerve it, and is said by those 

who hare died it to answer well. Tlie ears ai* 

gatketsd greea and packed down in clean, tight euAM, 

in biine stAeiaolly ebvng to preserve cucnnbers. 

The brine mast cover the oom completely, so as to 

the air and prevent lermentatiea or 

It wiU A«« kaep fora lone tint, 

MMtolKirlMMM. " 




to BoMhtoB MWt od ladiflM 
taaaa Isat m ngasd to the 



vMmtniumal aanUn,wbak irillba aawtoawty 
o<Miieaden.a^«^faHHatoaUJaMMa. Haaaya, 
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FIRM OF Mt. HAMMOND, ETC. 



FARM OF MR. HAMMOIO). 

This farm liea in the town of Worcester, Massa- 
ehasetta^ and is one mile from the Court Hoiue. 
It comprises 121 acres, 17 of which are in 
wood land, 8, if we remember right, still in unreclaim- 
ed bog meadow, and 4 are taken up with yanis and 
bwidings, learing, in foct, only 92 acres actually in 
tillage. We are thus particnliur in this statement, in 
Older to show our readers how much may be reidiked 
from a moderate sized fa]Tn,of an ordinary quality of 
0(m1> when eligibly situated and properly manaidied. 

But first of the man. Mr. Hammond is an excel- 
lent specimen of a hard-working New England fann- 
er. He began the world with little or nothing saT- 
ing his own hands, a good constitution, active and 
industrious habits, and mdomitable perseveianoe. He 
informed us that for the first six years after becoming 
of age» he worked out bv the month for other farmers, 
and from his wages at the end of this time had saved 
enough to set up for himself ; but it was not till 1835 
that he was enabled to purchase his present farm. 
When he came on to it the land was in quite an ex- 
hausted condition, the fences indiflbrent, and the 
buildings so miserable that neither man nor beast could 
inhabit them with any comfoit. Now he has erect- 
ed on it a noble bam of handsome architecture, 90 1^ 
42 feet, which will bold 80 tons of hay» and has in 
addition numerous stalls fdr his cattle ; built him a 
pretty two story house, and seyeial outbuildings; 
made new fences ; planted an ample garden with fruits 
and fiowers ; set out a large orchard of choice apple- 
trees; drained nearly worthless hoe meadows, 
and transfonned them into the best of {;rass land ; 
cleared off the stone and enriched his land so 
highly that he gets on an average, 2 to 3 tons of hay 
per acre, 45 to 60 bushels of com, and 40 to 50 of 
Barley, where previously not half, and in some in- 
stances not one-third of these crops were g^ered ; 
and accomplished other thingpa too numerous to men- 
tion : and all this^ it must be understood, besides re- 
apaetably supportmg and educating his family, has 
wea done from the earnings of the lann. Not a dol- 
lar is he in debtlor it, and nota dollar has he brousht 
in by foreign business to improve it, «nlessa £w 
trades in selliqg off lus agea animals* and buyipg 
younger ones to replace thrai, can be so considered. 

How has this been done, we hear our raaden ask. 
Aa we said in the beginning, Mr. Hammond's lann 
is within a milt of the town of Worcester, which af- 
foids a ready market lor his hay, at the aven^ price 
of tl5 per ton, com 75 cents per bushel, lye 87 oents, 
barley 75 cents, oats 33 cents, potatoes 30 cents, tur- 
nips 17 joenta, milk 4| cents per quart, and a good 
pneelor aU the vi^^BtaUes grown in a gaiden of be- 
tween two and three acres. The farm now produces 
75 to 80 tons of hay per annum ; 150 to 200 bushels 
of com; some barl^.iysb or oats; 800 to 1000 bwdk- 
els potatoes; 400 to 500 bushels turnip; vegetables 
froin the garden, and considerable fruit The stock 
is two luuses, 4 oxen, 17 cows, and a few swine. 
Tha cows are kept lor the purpose of supplying the 
citizens of Wonester with milk. 

When Mr. Hammond began his opentioiia here, 
he Infomed us that in order to fertilize the nearly ax- 
lunisted soil, he took his produce tomarlrat, and after 
disposips; of it, brought back manure. Bntthispiov- 
ing a laSorious job, and learning the valuAolmoek 
as a lectiUxJir^ aa4 k?jd»s any qiunftty «| it j^ 



meadow, he commenced earting it into the barn-yard 
during the summer, fail, and winter, as he found 
time, spread the stable man are upon it, and thus 
ever since has made several hundred loads, annually, 
of a compost quite equal, he thinks, to ordinary barn- 
yard manure. 

The rotation of crops here is adapted to the situa- 
tion and market Grass land is plowed in the fall, 
the next sprint highly manurea broad-cast, again 
plowed, and tnen well harrowed and planted with 
corn. ^ The second year it is sown with barley. This 
grrain is worth nearly as much as rye, and suifins 
this kind of soil wel], nearly double the number (3 
bushels per acre can be obtained of it that can be 
grown 01 rye. Grass seed is sown with the barley, 
and after that the land is kept in grass as ionr as it is 
thought profitable. Mr. Hammond's method of rais- 
ing turnips is in accordance with an old practice in 
Massachusetts. The fore part of July the cultivator 
is passed up and down between the rows of com, 
which cuts up all remaining weeds, and leaves the 
land free and light Tumip-seed, of the common 
field kind, is then sown, and the men follow and give 
the com its last hoeing. In performing this opera* 
tion thcY cover the turnip-seed sufficaei^y well, and 
it usually produces about 100 bushels to die acre. 
One season Mx. H. got 650 bushels from four acres. 
We think it requires a very fertile soil or hif^ ma- 
nuring to warrant one in taking two crops at the sane 
time ; and though it may be presumptuous to difler 
from so good an authority, still we think if a 
single acre were devoted to ruta-bag^ it would be 
better than raising the common turnip among com, as 
the former is much superior to the latter in nutritive 
qualities, it keeps later and better, and 600 bui^els 
may be dbtained on an avers^ from a single acre, and 
jwrbaps 800 to 1000 as highly as Mr. H. would cul- 
tivate them. 

There are many other little things about this larm 
which we would gladly speak of had we space ; suf- 
fice it to say, that Mr. H., so lar from bei^ satisfied 
with what he has already accomplished, thmks he is 
merely prepared now to realize somethiiyfor his im- 
ptovements. He will undoubtedly derive a hand- 
some income from his farm hereafter, and manage it 
with much less labor. Tet this great tratb has al- 
ready been exemplified by him, namely, that land of 
a modems degree of fertility, piopecly managed, can 
be greatly improved from its own resoaroes, and at 
the Mate time nspeolably support tfanee who edli- 
vateit Foroiie,welBelgraleniltoMr«H. lordoiqg 
what he has, and we refommeiid ail in has vicinity la 
visit his lana, and uuUbt theaaaelvea lamiliBr with Ms 
practice ; for a better example, as lar aa he faae gone, 
we know not among oar whole anquaintanfe. 

Samvbl B. PissoKs, Bs^, of Flushing, Loqg Is- 
land, has now returned fioaa his European tour, md 
gives us hope of a eontinuatioii t>l hie elegMt letten. 
They will be found esmdaUy tnatraeltTa 10 hertical> 
tnrists. Mr. Faiaoaa has aeleeted laifja quantitiea of 
fruits, vines, afamha, te. to., during hm M sa n cs , mi 
theestabUahmantatFlaahinff, beingexmdsdloeboM 
fifty acsss, is more worthrnan ever of a visit bam 
all amaieurs of tese Ihiage. The cnhme of rooi 
fruit most lor a long tiaae be a eouiee of prafit to ttose 
eogaged in it, shI we are giad to see an ^ 
inteieeiiftlhis 



WHAT 18 PE&FECTION IN CATTLB ! 
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WHAT IS PERFECTION IN CATTLE 1 
We doabt whether there is a person living' — ^man, 
woman, or child, however i^ofant or learned, or 
whatever maj be hie profefleion — who has not es- 
tabliehed in nie own mind, the beau ideal of a bnll, 
an ox, and a' cow. But call upon such persons to 
define this beau ideal — this perfect animal— and not 
one in a million can do it, and then that one in the 
million wiU in all probability be oftener wionff than 
ri^ht Why? Becanee, however many catUe the 
raid peraoQ may have handled and bred, he has, after 
all, no eacaet scunlifte fwtions on the sabject — ^no rule, 
or in other woids, no Scale of Points by which to be 
guided in judging of the perfections or imperfections 
of an animal ; ana the only attempt which we have met 
with to establish one, has Seen done by the Jersey Agri- 
coitttral Society. Bat this scale is quite partial, and 
applied to an mferior breed ; it cannot therefore be 
exactly followed in judging of superior animals. We 
have long felt that until a male of points could be es- 
fabliehed» to guide judges at cattle shows in their 
decisions, there would not only invariably be gjreat 
dissatisfection on the part of exhibitors in the dedsions 
ol the judses, but it would be utterly impossible for 
breeders tnemselves to make the improvements in 
their' animals,' which otherwise they would be ena- 
bled to accomplish. They are now like a fleet 
of vessels on the broad ocean — ^without quadrant and 
ooBipass, and -under orders for the bea port in fhe 
countcy, and no instructions which that « best port" 
may hi, but every Captun allowed to decide the point 
for himself. 

We have hoped for several yean past, that the Eog- 
lish A^cultnial Society would take up this subject and 
establish a scale of pomts; and we have endeavored 
npeatedly to get those bleeders abroad wiUi whom 
we are y^nyintod to moTe in the matter; but as yet 
have met with no success. If Eoigland, however, 
be not willing to do S0i,it is no reason that America 
should stand still. We, therefoie, after much hesitancy 
and consulting with several of the best bleeders in the 



tor the Durham breed of cattle, becausb they are the 
most perfect It may answer, however, with the dis- 
tinctions below, equally well for Herefords and De- 
vons — ^the only other breeds worth talking aboot 
For Herefords, this distinction should be male: a 
white and mther long upturned horn ; a white as well 
as yellow nose ; color mainly red, with or without a 
line back; but some (if not all) white invaiiably is 
the face or under the belly. For Devons, a loaa yel- 
lowish-white horn, generally turned very much up, 
yet not unfiequently standing out horizontally or near- 
ly so from the head ; color a deep, bright red, with a 
patch of white about as laige as the band occasion- 
ally showing; on the navel and direcdy around it, and 
silver hairs m the tail Anything showing difibrent- 
ly than the above it may be assurod is a grade or un- 
improved beast, and should be invariably stamped as 
snch. For a figure iUnstrating what is technically 
temed the points of cattle, we refer to volume 
second, page 70. . 

Soak o/Midsfir JkHrkam BOe. 

AaT. 1^— Purity of breed on male and female 
side ; aire and dam reputed for docility of dispod- 
tioD, early maturity, and aptitude to fintten. Sire a 
good stock-getter. Dam a good breeder, and giving 
a larp^ Quantity of milk, or such as is superior for 
making Dutter or cheese, • - • T 

Aax. 2.<—Head muscular and fine. The horns 
fine and giadually diminishing to a point ; of a flat 
lather than of a round shape at the base ; short, ana 
inclined to turn up ; those of a dear, waxy color to 
be prefened, hut each as are of a transparent white 
slightly tii^sed with yellow, admissible. Ears 
small, thin, and covered with soft hair; playina 
quick and moving fteely. Forehead short and 
broad, especiaUy between the eyes, and slightly 
dished. Eyes night, placid, and rauier prominent 
than otherwise, with a yellow rim round tiiem. 
Lower part of the fliee clean, dished, and well de» 
velopina the eouse of the veins. Muzzle smaU. 
Nose of a clear orange or light ehocolate color. 



Nostrils wide and open. Lower jaw thin. Teeth 
United StatesTgive the following rude outlines for the I dean and sound. .... 
formationof a Male of points, which shall be the criteria | Abt. 3.r— Neck fine, and slightly arched ; strongly 
to ]U(^ of and reruuate the breeding of cattle. In 
dniwittg it UD, it wiU be seen that seveial of tiie articles 
havebMU taken almost rferbatim from that of the Jer- 
sey Society, to which we wish to give all fhe credit that 
isfustlydueiL We hopeitmayhavethe happy tendency 
to set breeders thinking on the subject, trusting here- 
after that a convention of fhem may settle on some- 
thinf wfakh shaB juove an iafailihle nide to ngulale 
thair movements, in producing eatue. In roding 
aver this scale, many will ask, why is this article put 
down at 1, or that at 4, or another at 6, &c.7 We 
can only answer for the present, that it would require 
a volume to give the reasons, and after all, we could 
not explain ourselves fully; lor in order to make a 
good breeder, a person must have a natural talent for 
snch things* the same as ior mathematics, oratory, 
music, -or painting; prec^t and practice with hun 
must then go along together— and. a great deal^ them. 
We onoe heard a person observe, after looking over 
two or three herds of cattle and holding a little chat 
with their breeders, ** Ah, now I know all about it" 
Vain, conceited, supeifictal man J The best of oamay 

atody and practise our whole lives in breeding aoimala, 
and then we have a great deal to learn. 



and well set on to the head and snoulders.} bar mo* 
nionaly widening, deepening, and rounding as it 
approaches the latter point No dewlap, • 3 

Aarr. 4^ — Chest broad, deep, and projecting— the 
brisket on a lower line than the belly, • * 5 

Abt. 5. — Shoulders bioad, strong, fine, and well 
placed. Fore legs short, straight, and standing 
rather wide apart than narrow. Fore arm muscu* 
lar, broad, and powerful ; slightly swelling and full 
above the knee ; the bone fine and flat &ees weQ 
knit and strong. Foot flat and in shape of an ob* 
long semi-cireTe ; horn of the hoof sound, and of a 
clear, waxy color, • - - - 2 

Akt. 6. — Barrel round and deep, and well ribbed 
up to the hips, - • - • 4 

Ab9. 7.^--Bae1e short, strong, straight and broad 
from the withers to the setting of the taU. Crops 
rouadaadAilL Loins hroad. Hackle bones on a 
level with the back. Tail well set, on a level with 
the back, or very slightly below it : fine, and gradu- 
ally diminiahing to a point and hanging wi^ont 
the brush an inch or so below the hodc, at ri|^ht 
angleswith the back, -.4 

Aav. 8.r— Kiad ouarters flron the hucUe to the 
point of the rump long and well filled up. Tyriet 
well let dewB and falL Huid lece sheri straight; 
land wall -spread apart; giadaafiv ewemog eaut' ^ 
fa dmwiiig up this Scale of Points, it has beeiidoiisliouoding shove thshock; thsb^ 
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low. Foot fUtf and in thape makiuf an oblong 
Bemi-circle. florn of the hoof soand, and of a clear, 
waxy color. Legs not to cross each other In walk- 
ing, nor to straddle behind, - - - 3 

Art. 9. — Skin of a medium thickness j moveable 
nod mellow; a white color is admissible, but a 
rich cream or orange much preferable. Hair well 
Qovsiing the hide ; soft and fine, and if undereoated 
with soft, thick far in the winter, so much the bet- 
ter. Color, pure white, red roan, bright red, or 
nddish yellow and white. ( A black or dark brown 
nose or rim round the eye ; black or dark brown 
tips of the horns ; black or dark spots on the skin 
fiid hair decidedly objectionable, and indicative of 
toarse meat and bad blood). • • -3 

Art. 10. — Good handling, - - -4 

Art. 11. — Sure stock-getter, - -4 

Art. 12«-«Stock, when made steers, certain to 
be good woricers in the y<^, and feed kindly for 
baevea at any age, and make prime bee( - 9 

AftT. 13.— General i^peanunce, • • 2 



Perfection, 



8aU* 0f JMnU fir Dmham Gmm. 
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'AftT. 1^— Parity of breed on male and fismale 
aide.; sire and dam reputed for docilitv of disposi- 
tion, eariy maturity, and aptitude to ntten. Sire 
a good stoek-|[etter. Dam a good breeder ; ffiving 
a Iai|^ auantity of nilk, or such as is supenor for 
making Dutter or cheese, • • - 7 

AnT. 3. — Head email and tapering; longer and 
nanower in proportion than that of tbe bolL 
Horns fine ana nadually diminishing to a point; 
of a flat rather wan of a n>und shape at the base; 
short, and inclined to torn np ; those of a clear 
waxy color to be preferred} but snoh as are of a 
transparent white slightly tinged with yellow, ad- 
missible. Ears small, thin, and well covered with 
•oft hair ; playing onick anid moving freely. Fore- 
head of good breadth between the eyes, and slichtly 
dished. Eyes bright, placid, and lather pnmunent 
tiian otherwise, with a yellow rim rouad them. 
The lower part of the face clean, dished, and well 
developing the coarse of the veins. Moxsle amalL 
Noee of a clear omagOtOr Ught chocolate color— 
the former much preierred. Nostrils wide and 
well opened. Lower Jaw thin. Teeth clear and 
•onnd, • « - - -9 

AnT. 3.— Neck fine and thin, strai^t, and well 
•et on to the head and shoulders, harmonioasly 
widening, deepening^ and sUghtly rounding in a 
dplicate leminme mannor as it approadiM Um lat- 
ter point No dewlap, » .3 
I* Art. 4r— Shoulders fine and well placed. Fore 
legs abort, straight, and well spread apart Fore 
mm wide, muscnuxy slightly swelling, and full 
above the knee; the bone fine and flat below. 
Knees well knit and strong. Foot flat and in shape 
of an oblong semicircle, liom of the hoof soond, 
Ud of a clear waxy color, - - - 3 

' Art. JU^ChesC hroad. deep, andprojeettng— ^e 
haakQt on a lower line than the beUy, - 5 

* A«T.6^*J3anel round, deep, and wen ribbed up 
tothehips^ - .4 

Art. 7^— Backshort,strongaadstiaight,ftom the 

nthemtothesettincof dietait Ciop round and 

ilL Loin broad. Huckle bones on a level with 

10 back. TaU well set, on a level with the back 

' ym slightly below it : fine and nadually 

min i shin g to a point; and hanging triuotft the 

woah, aa iaeh or m below the hoek, at right 

111^ with the back, 7^.4 

iiAbx. a— Hind qnartacs finm the haeklee to the 

foiBtjof the xuniploBg and well fiUadvp. Twim 



well let down and fall. Hind legs short, straight 
and well spread apart; gradually swelling and 
rounding above the hock : the bone fine and flat 
below. Foot flat and in snaps of an oblong seai- 
circle. Horn of the hoof sound aad of a dear 
wajcy color. Legs not to cross each other ia 
walking, nor to stnddle behind, • • 8 

Art. 0. — Udder broad, full, extending well for* 
wnrd along the belly, and well up behind. Teats 
of a good size for the hand ; squarely placed with a 
slight oblique pointing out; wide apart; when 
pressed by the hand the milk flowing from then 
freely. Extra teats, indicative of good milking 
qualities, but should never be milked, as they draw 
the bag out of ahape. Milk veins lai|;e aad awelU 
ing. SClk excelling either in quantity or quality 
for making butter or cheeae, - - -5 

Art. 10. — Skin of a medium thickness : move- 
able and mellow ; a white color is admissible, but 
a rich cream or orange much preferable. Hair well 
covering the hide ; soft and fine, and if undereoated 
with soft, thick flir in the winter so much the bet- 
ter. Color pure white; red roan; bright red; or 
reddish yellow and white. (Ablackordarichrowa 
noee, or rim round the eye ; black or daric browa 
tipe of the horns : black or dark beown spots oa 
the akin and hair decidedlv obiectionable, and iadi* 
cative of coarse meat and bad olood.) • - 3 

Art. 11. — Good handler, - - -4 

Art. 13^— Sure and good breeder| - -4 

Art. 13.— General appearance, • - 3 

Beiftction, • • - flO 

If die above Scale of PointB meets wiihfacvoron tfw 
part of our readers, we aludl follow it ap widi 
those for horsesjacks, jennies, mules, sheep, swine* 
and poultry. We rscomm^d the same thing to our 
nurserymen in fruit, aad indeed to everything exhib- 
ited. Why should not Tegetsblss, hitfer, eheese, 
a^rieulturu implements, flowem, aa wall as evwr- 
thiog else, have their scale of pointa by which to be 
judm on exhibitioa ? Engtisn florists have a Scale 
of Points in judging of flowera. 

AGRICULTURAL CHBMISTRT AND GEO* 

LOOYw-No. IL 

d What is silica? 

A, Silica is the naaie given by chemiala Ip the 
substance of flint, of rocfc-ciystal, and of sandstoaes. 

Q. What is chloriae ? 

A. Chloriae Ib a kind of air which hasa greenish* 
yellow color, and a stroi^ suflbcatiqg emeU. A 
taper bums in it with a daU smoky flame. It eauata 
in common salt in huge quantity. 

The teacher will exhibit abottfte of this gaa, aad 
mxy advert to the remarkable fiict that thta veij 
nozioua gas should form more than half tbie 
wei^t of the very wholesome substance common 
salt, 100 lbs. of common salt containing 60 Ibe. of 
chlorine. This gas is readily preparea by pour- 

' ing muriatic acidon black oxide or manganese in 
a retort, and applying a gentle heat It shoald 
be coUeeted over not water. 

Q. Do pianle require food as aaimals do ? 

A, Yes, all plants require constant suppte of 
food in order that they may lite aod grow t 

Q. Where do plants oMahidieir food? 

A. They dblam it parfly from 'tiie air aad pmtfy 
from flie soil. 

Q. How do fliey lake in their food P 

A They takt it ia by their lesfes from the tir, 
and by thmr root9 from me aoit 
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Q. In what form do plaats take in oiganic food 
from the air? 

A. In the form chiefly of carbonic acid gas. 

Q. What ia carbonic acid caa ? ^ 

A Itiaakindof airwhicEhasnoM^rTlnithasa 
peeuliar smell. Buminc bodies are eztingniBhed in 
It, and animals die, and it is heavier than common 
air. It causes the boiling up of soda water, and the 
frothing of beer, and forms nearly half the weight of 
all limestone rocks. 

Q. Tf plants always draw fhis(»ganic matter from 
the soil, will the soil not become giadoally poorer 
and lees productive ? 

Ju It will, if badly managed and constancy 
cropped. 

Q. Then how can yon keep up this snpply ? 

JL By plowing in green crops, — by growing 
doveis and other plants which leave long roots in 
the soil,— ^y lestonng all the hay and straw to the 
land in the form of manore,— or by laying down to 
pasture. 

The teacher may illostnte this answer beneficially, 
by rsferiing to the pimctice in his own or the 
neigkborinc towns, and pointing out its advsn- 
tagas or defects.— ^iVv/iiMr Mm i om^ 

SUBSTITUTES VOR A SflOBT HAT CROP. 

Wx anm advert to this subject; but as tiie sea- 
son is so late, it will be more for the benefit of the 
southern than the northern farmer, as the time has 
by, this season, to sow or plant anything for 




di or winter food in this latitude. Farmer south, 
however, turnips may be sown and grow to a good 
size before being injured by the frost Rye also can 
be sown for winter nasture. Hay is now worth from 
$15 to $20 per ton here ; if we had any to snare to 
ahip to the sonth, it would arrive there caatced at so 
hign a price that few coold aflbrd to buy. We hope 
the |>lantera will take care that their townspeople are 
not in want, for we have little desire to see fodder 
going from mouths which can ill spare it, to sustain 
those which have the ability, as we hope they may 
exercise the will, to cater from their own fertile lands 
and in their more cenial climate for themselves. 
We should like to know if this point is settled ; 
does the Bermuda grass of the south make hay equal 
to the timothy and red-top of the north ? We have 
heard some enthusiastically assert that it does ; but 
we have our doubts in this matter. Certain it is, it 
may be greatly improved by judicious top-dressings, 
ana paying due attention to the time and manner of 
curing. Will some of our southern friends speak 
out authoritatively on this subject ? 

THE STABLE. 

Hat-Racks. — (n stables the hay-nck is of great 
importance. In a good stable we would rank in the 
Older of necessity, let Thorough ventilation and 
Ugkiing. 2d. Cleanline9$» which can only be e&ctsd 
by proper floore, gutten, and facility for remomsl of 
dung. 3d. Size ^daUss and in this we include the 
length as wall as width of the stall, for the stall 
should be at least nine feet loi^, with its floor ten 
feet 4th. Hoy-rodbf. 

Racks have much to do with the comfort of a 
horse, and especially with a tired one. If the rack 
be a jMopar one he can sasa? fill himself and go to 



rest ; if a bad one he is much longer in doing this, 
and his rest delayed ; and if he be a strong fernr, he 
feeds and does not rest ; if a poor feeder (that should 
always be uiged to eat) he goes to rest hungry. The 
strong feeder obtains ^ food but not the rest lo ena- 
ble him to do his work the next day; the poor feed- 
er the rest, but not the food. Both mt suflerem,aad» 
if the work be long eontiniied» loss eondilioii aad are 
umdup. 

Hay-racks sssm almost univcna^ eonstmetsd 
with a view to render dism baid to be filled ; to blind 
the horse by fslling sseds; to foal ths hay with ths 
breath of the h<»8s; to prsyent ths hono getting tha 
hay ; in short to economise labor and waste labor \ 
to economise hay and waste hay; but asrer to wvtt 
the horse troubls and labor, and sscore him food in 
abundance, readily fpt A rack should present tha 
reverse of all this : it sboold beeasy lor the groom to 
fill ; easy for the hone to empty ; it shoold not ad- 
mit die nay to be fouled by the breath of the hone, 
nor the hay*seed to blind th!e horse. 

Stalls are asually eonstraeted on the sidss of tha 
stable, with die hay-loft over-head* The heada of 
tha horses stuid to the sides of ths stdbla. Thsneks 
are in front on ths sidss, and open to die loft Tha 
recks shmtin front from die bottan up, are peipen* 
dioalar behmd, nanow at the bottom, wide at the top» 
and profeot cfwm the hoias^ head. Such racks hsva 
no one excellence or convanisnoe. Being on ona 
sids they are haid to fill ; the roof beinc nuely msve 
than two or three feet above the SMmth of die rack- 
hole, access to the nek is not easy. The reek beinff 
wide above and narrow below, the bay gets wedgel 
in, and is dificvlt to be eaten out, and when eaten out 
below does not ftdl from abova. The pioieedoB of 
the nek oocasioas the seed and dust of tna nay to fidl 
into the eyes and ean of the hone ; and also plaees 
the hay iast in dtsmost eonvsnisat placa to be made 
foal and diiyMtiag by the aseendug breath of tha 
horse. 

Now, what are the reqvisitssof a good nek? Tha 
opening of the rack into the hay-loft should be above, 
or higher than the floorof tbeloft If on a ieval, ^ 
dast and seed which gat shaken out of the hay on to 
the k>ft floor, wiU be pushed into the nek-hole, 
and fall into the nek, to fill tha eyes, ths ears, and 
the nose, to the injury of sight» hearing and Inaalh* 
ing. The opening from the mft into the rask shonid 
be wide, to admit the hay easily ; for a lasy groom 
will not fill ths nek if it cost hmi much labor. Tbm 
front and back of the rack ahonld be perpcndicalar* 
and it should be at least two feet widc^— nr batter if 
it be three. The bottom of tha nek should be soaae 
litUe below the level of the bond's mouth when held 
naturally ; and should have an inclination forwasd oi 
one foot in three, and be pofecdy smooth. Thisde- 
scent and the smoothness will bring all the hay'to 
the front of the rack at die mags or slats. Theraaga 
or slats should not be more than two feet long, and 
the space above them should be boarded up ti^t all 
the way to the ceiling. The rungs should be round, 
just wide enough, and no wider, to admit the 
nose of the hone, and should not go quits to the bot- 
tom of the nek. There should be an opening with 
a door in die bottom, on the front, near the bottom ol 
die rack to let out die seed and dust Such a rack 
as here described is free from all die objeedoos to 
whieh osdiaaiy laeks are liahla 
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B«siilM the rack wa bare dwcribed then 
■n two otbeia. Tbe ona is placed aguaat 
the wall, io Aont or abore tbe hone, Imt hH 
noeonDeetiOD with the loft Thaalalsmay 
beperpAMlicnlatoralantiDg. Ifthealalsbe 
paipeidienlai and the nek be of the proper 
hei|l>l.itembncMBllthe esceUeoGea of tba 
ooe we hare recotiunended. Suoh a nek 



In erary napect it ie anch a nek M « 



meml, except that it ehonld be plticed 

oc thiee feet hwher> eocotdiog to the 

of ttie hone to feed liom it 1 

ThieiaasoodiaclcwhichourcatabowB, i 
if.bal little bay be giTen at a time, and that ' 
li^ often, a* to tnininf hones ; the on* 
ly objection (o it is thii oeceaajty of feed- 
ii^ the bay little and often ; wbcra Inu 
the nature of tbe work, or from tatj 
other cauee, tfaia can be done, there m no tack 
like the low one^ But if nnch hay ia to be ot- 
en at once, the bone in thia rack will caQ it 
oyer and leave a portion, which in the end be- 
eentea eo loathaome that he will not eat it, except 
compelled by diie hanger. 

A. nearly perfect nek may be aeea in the eat 
of Mr Pell's stablea, in Ue number for Jane, 
p^ ISS. Tbe atk is a little too high, and tbe 
elate ota too kx^. The bottom of the rack should 
be on a level with the botimn of the manger. If 
the nek were that much Itmnr, and the alala or 
range shorter, do breath woiud foul the bay, and 
no seed and dost annoy the horse. 

In oar aext we ihaU treat of mangers, and the 
materials of which meks and msngen shonld be 

FENCBS. 

Under this bead the lut amnber of the Eoglish 
Agricnltwal Society Journal contafaia an ^e article 
from the pen (^ Mr. Grigor. We are glad our own 
aniolee on thia enlrieel were written aenrnl monthe 
btften this wu pauished, otherwise we should hare 
ban MCMsid of plagiariam. Of tbe erila of the pre- 
Mat system of bedge-fenoug he dma speaks in heads 
to paragnph divisions, ■J'ting to each elaborate rea- 
aow for tlM positioai be take*. 

. 1. Oni fences aie injurious, and (bat to a great ex- 
tent, beeanse they ttaibor and are a protection k> all 
sorts of weeds, t. They bari)oi and prateet snails, 
stage, Ik. i. lltay haAor a eraat many lunlB, and 
aflbtd every encoongement to them in the buUding of 
ihdrMBla. i. They an highly objeclioaable on ac- 
emMoi their «2e. S.TheyaninjarioaBOBaccoant 
at their nnmber. - 9. The same, on aeeotmt of their 
ciiMoining timber-trees. 7. l%e same, on acooDnt of 
their shade.. S. Tbe same, on aoeoant of the great 
eiiwling sorfaee they pceeent 

- Someoftheabovaobfections.owiiwtothedififenn 
of climate in Ameika, wonldnothold^ood withns; 
bath«eisoM8lnflioKeaongh. Mr. Ongftt ealenhtea 
that if the fencea in EngUnd coald be properiy n< 
eenstrocted, ons miflion tun limtirtd and ''gnty theu- 
tand acne of good land might be gained tor catlivn- 



Hjlx-k*ce. Fig, 64. 

t can only regret that b 

farther and tell lu how mnefa migh 

ishing the useless lhin|e altogether. We oommoid 

this article to the attentaon of onr readera. 

Tbe Maioe Farmer, in efieakLn^ of oar late aitnek 

I fences, says, " tbe Agricullnrist seems to bare 

enlisted during the vrar." It certainly has; and in 

addition to the Tarlous niaailes for altack that can be 

iti^ered tt^thet at home, we shall call into aid sH 

._e foreign shells and shot which can be imported 

from abroad. Will Dai coDlemporarjr please mann* 

faclure a little powder for us, to aid io cbniging 

home some new gims 1 

THE PRICE OF WOOL. 

We are daily asked, is wool likely to rise, or will 
it fall still lower than it now ia. Without any pre- 
tensions to sagacity sufficient to peer into the fatare, 
we will answer simply, that we ttiiak wctol will be a 
tiifle lower before it is higher, and then that It will 
rise somewhat in price, though Iheie is little prospect 
of its rising as high this year as it did the last 

Oui reasons for a rise in price are these ; Ist At 
the present low rales considenble qoantities are going 
forward to Europe, which will ease the market a little 
in its present crowded stale, oE tbe very fine quali- 
" I. 2d. Businese, upon the whole, is opeaing b^ 
for the fall trade than it was supposed it would, 
t we are of opinion there maybeagrealerdemand 
for woollen goods than the manufacturers and mer- 
ehanlsanticipaled,amonth since. 3d. Thesbortbay 
crop wilt eaoae a great many more aheep to be kilM 
this fall thaa orAnary, thus reducing the flocks so 
conudeiabl]|, that the weight of the clip next vear 
will not be inereased in proportion to tbe ntio of in- 
habitants. Another thing, the flocks \nll not be mn- 
tand as well tbe coming season as they were tbe past. 
and consequently will not yield eo moch wool per 



to be moeh if any higher than it now is, beeanse we 

do not think it for the genent interest of the 

fanners that it should be. It bears a good pro- 

irtionable price now lo other products, ana it musl 

: the cheapec it is Ae aon Ibete 
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will becon8am«d of it, and tho more easily will our bm- 
nafacturers be enabled to compete with foreigners, and 
thus increase our manufacturing population, who will 
be customers to the farmer for flour, meal, and other 
products. Besides we wish to produce wool so cheap 
as to be able to nut an end to all importations of this 
article, and greatly extend our exports, whkh we are 
perfectly satisfied the shrewd and enterprising Ameri- 
cans will make haste to do. It would be a mat 
boon to the United States to be able to eome in for a 
\bx^ share of the English and French wool markets. 
Thu is a prize weU worth contending for ; and so far 
from being discouraged at the present k>w price of 
wool, eyerv farmer should endeavor to make it higher 
to himself by improving his breed and producing it 
cheaper. Do this and we may defy competition, and 
make that profitable amoitg ourselyes, which would 
be attended with a loss to others. The Spanish pro- 
verb is, *<wherever the foot of the sheep touches, the 
land is turned into gold." May this prove to be the 
case with American farmers ; and in order to hasten 
the realization of it, not only let them grow and use 
more wool, but eat more mutton and much less pork — 
for the former is by far the healthiest and cheapest. 

NEW AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE. 

The public has long felt the necessity of a more 
extensive agricultural warehouse in this city, where 
tiie farmer can obtain everything he may want in 
the yray of implements and field-seeds, with the as- 
auiance of their beinj; of afiret-rate quality. Having 
been repeatedly solicited by numerous friends to com- 
mence an establishment of this kind, we have at 
length 3rielded to their wishes, and opened a commo- 
dious slore at 187 Water street, with the most com- 
plete assortment ]^t oflfered in New York. We now 
respectfully solicit the attention of our friends and the 
public to it, and trust that so far as our establishment 
IS found deserving we shall be favored with their cus- 
tom. Agricultuml mechanics have always been a fa- 
▼orite stady with us, and many an implement have 
we made with our own hands. We profess to know 
as mnch of the nod qualities of an axe, a plow, a har- 
row, a hoe, aiM indeed most [arm implemeots, as we 
do of those of a horse, a cow, n sheep, &e. ; and we 
hope not only to be able to select the best of each 
kind lor our customers, but even to sugnst improve- 
ments in many thing* already in use. rlt can be of 
considerable service to mechanics in this way, and 
also to the groweia of improved grain, grass, and 
roota. Nor shall we in the mean while foi]getonr 
love for fine stock ; but will continue to execute all 
Olden sent us lor the purchase of superior animals. 
We trust that none of the renders of the Agriculturist 
will think, in consequence of our undeiwing the 
inaiMifoenient of an active business, that oer periodical 
\w\\\ be neglected. Quite the conti«ry-i--as we have 
arrraiged to have it move on with grealer ability and 
variety then ever; and they will see, tliat however 
aetively employed, we ahall not foi)get to give them 
rare matter for thought and pmctice from month U» 
month, and many a useful hint for the improvement 
of their farms, gardens, end stock. 

And one wora to our editorial brethren. We have 
been ever ready to lend them a helping hand, and say 
a good thing in their favor, when their pleasure or 
interest was concemeil. Whatever little notice they 
can conscientiously give in their columns of our new 



enterprise, we shall take as particularly kind, and be 
happy to reciprocate the favor any time they may 
desire. 

PRUNING STONE FRUIT IN THE FALL. 

Havx any of our readers ever made experiments 
between pruning peach trses and other stone fruit, in 
the fall, summer, and spring ? In the following arti* 
cle, taken from the Gaidener's Chronicle, the writer 
contends that the former season is best in England ;' 
yet we doubt whether his reasons wiU hold j^ood in 
the drier climate and more frosty winten of this coun- 
try ; and we are still of opinion that the months of 
May and June are the beat here for pruning peadi as 
well as all other trees. 

** It is a well known fact that just before or just as 
the leaves are falling in autumn, when sufficient sap 
is in motion, and in its downward course, a more 
speedy and Perfect cicatrization will be eifl^ted than 
in spnnj^. Those who have been in the haJnt of mak- 
ing cutnqgs of shrubs, JK., well know that if the 
cuttinffs are put in early in autmnn, success is beyond 
a doubt, but if they are delayed until late in the sen* 
son, or until sprins;, that failure is as certain. In the 
former case a calrosity is formed 1^ the descending 
sap, and roots ere eventually sent out, and a plant is 
esteblished ; in the latter, no callosity is formed, and 
the cnttinr dies. It may be inferred from this, that 
the wounds are healed by the descending sap before the 
approach of winter ; so much so, that no moisnire can 
enter finom without, and hence no injury can result fioni 
frost There is another imporlnnt consideration which 
must not be overiooked in favour of autumn pruning. 
In many parts of England the young wood of the 
peach does not ripen to the extremities, more JMrtica- 
larly in wet seasons, and the consequence is tl»t early 
frosts rend the berk in all dheetions, the sapescapes; 
and the unripened part of the shoot dies. This is of 
common occunence. Were tiieir shoots shortened 
in autumn instead of in springs just while diere itf 
action enough left to heid the wounds perfectly, the 
declining energy of the tree would be economised ; M 
instead of being uselessly expended in assisting to 
repair the extremities of Qie snoots which are ultt- 
mately to be cut off, it would be hu^MOided in the parts 
left, which would of course be greatly strengthened, 
and the buds would also assume a prottrinent, nealthy 
and v^rous appearance. I am strongly of opinion 
that autumn is decidedly the best time ^lor pruniqg 
every kind of stone fruit, for the reasons I have a£ 
vanoBd." 

STORING CABBAGES. 

A VBRT good and compact method of storing; cabbase 
is» in the same manner that we have practised with 
the sugar beet Select a dry piece of ground* cut the 
heads of the cabbage from their stumps, and j^aoe 
them in parallel ipws, with the top part down, and 
any desired ieagth or width* Make these rows one 
less in width and length every layer, so that when 
the heap is finished it will come to a point, and appear 
very mecb like a pile of cannon bail in an arseoaL 
Over thie heap place a covering of straw, and then put 
on the dirt sulfaciently thick, the same as on a pototo 
heap, to keep out the fiost, and the work is done. 
The earth should be spatted dpwn hard on the four 
sides, making the top sharp, like the roof of a house* 
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io M to sbed mitt welL if the gronnd when the 
cebbe« ie aioied be of a hevry ckj, it ehoold be 
tienebed roand the heap eo as to can^r off the water, 
anif a bed of straw or rooBd logs six inches or a foot 
tkick be made for it to rest npon, and as a drain for 
all paoistare, it b^ng quite important that vegetables 
of every kind be kept dry. 

NvwLT BvDMD Peach Tans.— We wish to 
know at what price we can obtain five thousand 
young peach trees» recently budded with the best vari- 
eties of this tiuit 

BucovAL. — We have now removed our office to 
the new Agricultural Warehouse, No. 187 Water 
street, where we shaii be happy to see our friends at 
all hours during the day. 

NEW TORK FARMERS* CLUB. 

At the meeting held on the 5th of August, Thos. 
Jeremiah, Esq., m the chair, the subject of Manure 
was discussed. 

Mr. Knr thought that flie farmers should rdy 
more upon thor own leeouices for making manure, 
instead of goioff abroad for it, and that nearly every 
Ivm was capaSle of supplying all that was neces- 
sary to keep up its fertihhr. 

THm Chmrman gave his piaetiee on Statsa Island 
of making comports with fish, muck, and peat 
' Dr. CTiMbrAtbepoke highly of guano, but acknow- 
ledged, from want of knowing how to properly ap- 
|ly it, and the unexampled drouth, ito useamong the 
uurmers this season had not been as beneficial as was 
anticipafed. The greater amount of moisture in 
Ei^uid was hiffhlv beneficial to it 

Mr. tU$i re jbed that nearly every kind of ma- 
awe failed of beneficial action m a drouth, though a 
compost of muck suited it the best. 

n$ CAotrmoii said he would incorporate the muck 
with the guano. 

IrmOi-'CoL Cliu^ presented the root of a young 
peach tree» exhibitiiig the destructive effect of the in- 
sect; about three iocikes abofe, and as many below 
the face of the earth, both bark and wood, were 
gnawed by that enemy. 

Mr. £frr— The course of insects maybe traced — 
Parm-yaid maaure undeigoes a fermentation suited 
to the development of many insects, a mass of it may 
be seen teemmg with them. These with the manure 
aie spread upon the hind, and are ready for the vege- 
tation to which their habits attach them. My friend. 
Judge Ban, of Hoosick, in this Stale, composted ma- 
Bure with one part of lime, three of manure, and a 
fifth or sixdi 01 the whole, loamy earth. He fonned 
many heaps of this compost In a fortnight afler- 
wuus, the change in the masses was astonishing, 
taking a dung fon and opening the tops of the heape 
thick smoke issued from them. In four weeks tune 
I eiamined them for insects and could not find one, 
even the ffies would not touch the heaps. Some 
heaps diat had no such treatment were moving mass- 
es of insects. lime produced, instead of the putre- 
iKtive process, the Dry Rot or Ersmacaasis; Hus de- 
stroys not only insects, but seeds of weeds. The 
smell from the common dung heaps was oftnsive, 
dmt from the compost not at all so. Actual expe- 
tienoe has proved, that in two fields adjacent, one 



manwed with compost had few, if any insects, while 
the crop of the other with common farm-yard ma- 
nwe, was destroyed by them. 

Dr. UnderkUC^To avoid the fly and the wwm in 
wheat, sow early or late ; when your gmin has at- 
tained sooie height, you wrill find the nits of the 
insects on* it — then turn in sheep or young cattle, 
wlw wiil eat off all the blades, nits and alL If you 
sow Ute, you avoid the nits — you may miss them ; 
beeides, the manure left bv your sheep is very mod 
for your crop. I know but one remedy whicn is 
easily tried, and is said to be efiectual. It is quick 
lime, slacked perfectly fine ; when dried take it with 
your three fingers (just as you do grass seed) all over 
your wheat field soon after the wheat is in blossom, 
and when you see the flies hovering over the field — 
sow in this way about two pecks of lime on an 
acre. The dew will moisten the lime, and it then 
reachee the insect iarvs and kills them. This pro- 
cess has saved a whole wheat crop on one field, 
while a neighboring; one was destroyed by the worm. 
I was annoyed m my vineyard by the roee-biy. 
I first picked them off into basins with water in 
them — held them under the vines, and touched them 
and the bugs fell in. I killed many basins full in 
this way. At length I discovered whence all thew 
bugs came. I observed that they issued from holes 
in the ground, like a pepper box. They first crawled 
up the trees--gradually acquired the use of their 
wings — ^had remained all winter in the ground, and 
the new prpgeny return to it in the autumn. By 
plooghins; late in the fall, I turned them up to freex- 
iiu[ weather, and thus |^ rid of them all hut a fiew. 
Wnat few now remam I have pinched off by my 
workmen. 

At the meetinr held on the 19th of August Dr. R. 
T. Underbill in flie chair, 

A letter fiom John Van Wyek, of New Bambiug, 
to A. B. Allen, on the subject of Marl, accompanied 
with various specimens of it, was read. 

Chairman — ^Marl is chiefly fonned from decom- 
posed shells ; lime therefore becomes the priacipal 
ingredient. Potash and soda are aleo found in it 
and are the best parts of it The Jersey marl is very 
valuable, princi]Mdly on account of the eonstitnents — 
soda<— alkalies generally. The alkali is the most 
important part <» it In order to ddermine the pie- 
sence of tnese invaludile principles in the aiarla, or 
our soil, how indispensable a chemical analyaie^ 

Mr. J&rr^In shells there is a laige portion of the 
phosphate of lime. POwnal, in Vermont, has larga 
deposils of marl with shell, ib a soft condition. I 
analysed a specimen, and found only a very dight 
trsce of phoephate of lime. The marl beKwe me 
Club resembles the Powaal marl. 

A McDonM, Esq., of Alabama, fo«, hting in- 
troduced to the club, and eaid— I am told here that I 
am perfectly at home. I will therefore apeak. 

Guurman and ArefeCery^Yes, sir, you are per^ 
fectly at home, and we shall be hi^ipy to hear yoo. 
Jlrr. McAmoM^This is the first time I ever was 
present at what is called a Farmen* Club. I came 
here to see your Agricaltural Society. Evaiythiag 
relating to agriculture interests me deeply* I am 
from Bafalla, in Alabama, ia latitude ai"*. There 
wa have aa abundance id blue maii We find it 
eveiywhere m the stale. I had last year 4,500 
baskekdrnwa upon my laim. Dr. Means, ol Geor- 
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gia» analyied it I compOBted it witfi Btiaw, and let 
my eatde trample and let fall their droppinfs upon it, 
and it pn)?ed to be excellent mannre. Om mil re- 
^aiias this dreaeing, much of it, for the aarface is 
not generally fertile in itielf. Some farmers made 
miatakea in managing it f put my marl compost in 
the drills where I f mated my cotton, and that cotton 
mw as laige aj^ain as the other did. I am for a 
SionNigh aMlyam of soils* in onlsr to decide posi* 
tivriy what kind of manoie one oaght to api^y. We 
n AJakuna an asking ow Legislatare for a piotec- 
tive agnenltnse. 'The Ahnighty has placed the marl 
where it ia lequiied. I piasent lo the Clnb ^leei- 
■ens of my cotton of 1844. it is green seed cotton, 
short staple, inisad by sm hy good manyment, so as 
to be worth three cants a pouid mora than the ordi- 
nary best dopa. 

This cotton was anmined by the Clab» and admir« 
•d lor Ha beanlilnl ailky qolity. 

JWK JUii^ga— Maitia E. ThomMMi inyiled me to 
look at two grape Tinea ha had Men raising. Last 
spring they wera abovt thrsa leet high. He placed 
a zinc plate ia the gnraad near one of them, and a 
copper plate in the graand near the other— Ihey 
being awMt twelve Iset apart He connected the two 
pktes by a galvanized iron win, and attached the 
tendiila of one of the Tinea to the wire, and that Tine 
has mwn sixteen feet The other Tine was not 
atteohsd to the win, and haa pown foar feet 

AGRICULTURAL TOUR 
Eniothto the pleasaie of a Tisit to your city, and a 
peraonal acquaintance with yomndf, and haTicg taken 
omne interest in the promotioh of i^prienhnre, I will 
oftr yon a few thonghte on the snbfcct that yon are 
endeaToring to adTance, I reside, as ypu know, in 
the sonthem paiC of Akhama, in what is tenned the 
eotfon-growii^fp tegion. At the commencement of the 
mesent yw^ qnite a number of meetings were held 
lor the pnnoss of adc^ting some plan to reduce the 
qoantity of cotton planted. So far as I have been en- 
abled to get information in my journey throngh the 
states of Alabama, Louisiana, and llississippi, the 
crop of cotton planted this year has been equal to the 
last; bait owiMr to the seven dronth that has prsTail- 
«d throwhoaft tne stales of Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Alaoama, the crop of cotton will be reduced 

Emdy, and the crop of 1845 will fall off to an extent 
retofore nnknown, from the want of nin. The 
aoM of whsait, com, and hair, in the stales of Iliinots 
■ad Miana, will be good. Indeed, from the best in- 
formation I could get on my recent journey thtoogh 
those stales, they would be abundant, thourh (hev 
sufiered from the immense floods of rain which fell 
daring the month of Jane ; for while the southern 
slatea were literally bnrat^, the western states were 
half drowned. 

in m^ trip through the west, I had thepleasnre of 
examining sereral eztensiTe nurseries. Tne aunery 
of Mr. Curtis, of Edgar county, Illinois, is a Terr line 
«oe. This gentleman has purchased ssveral nrms 
from the sale of his fruit trees. He has ten acres in 
hia n WMO[* luid employs ten hands. The nursery of 
Mr. Mc^Cntosh, of Cleveland, I found to contain 
thirteen aerca. It appeared in a highly flouriahing 
mate. The nursenr of Mr. Br3rant, of Buftlo, is 
iaiger than either of the othan^ with a greater variety 



at the same time that they are promoting their own 
interesto, will add much to human comfort uid lnx« 
ury. I had the pleasure of attending the Fann.en' 
Club of your city on the 19th inst, at the Ameikan 
Institute. The subjecto discussed were of a highly 
importent character. The Tslue and properties of 
marl and mud, applied as manure, receiTed tnat atten- 
tion that their imnortance deserved, and much light 
was thrown out tnat could not be other than userul 
to the fanMr and gardener. The subject of insect8» 
the causes of their increase, and the best mode of de- 
straying them, was next treated of: this idso is a 
most unf ul and mteresting matter to the cultivator of 
thesoiL After spending two honnwiditfieFknnenf 
Chib, I came to the conclusion, that if Aose Clubs 
could become untvenal throughout our entire country, 
the greatest good would remit to the cause of agri- 
culture. 

Alvxavdjbi McDoffALO. 
New York, Aug. 21, 1845, 

The respected writer of (he above has been makmg 
an agricultural tour from the south, through tiie west, 
and then east We have been highly gratified with 
his perronal acquaintance, and hope other planten 
will annually follow his example. They will find a 
hearty welcome here, and for one we shall endeaTOr 
to place them in the way of seeing such things as best 
exemplify our agriculture. We trust that Col. Mc- 
Donald, as well as other soodiem genttemen, will at- 
tend the State Agricultural Society show at Utica, for 
there they will see con^r^ed together as fair a 
sample as this state can giTU of ito lumen and their 
proauctions. 

VARIETIES OF THE STRAWBERRY. 

1 HATS perused the Tery intelligent article on the 
Strawberry Culture, from N. Longworth, Esq., ojf 
Cincinnati, in yonr August number, which fully ac- 
cords In ite principles with the views of my father* 
the late Wm. Prince, as well as with my own ex- 
perience. And most singular is it, on the other hand, 
that Mr. Downing should, at this late day, have blun- 
dered into the same erron as some preTious com- 
fiilers. There is one other point requiring investin- 
tion, which is that the strawberry referred to by Mr* 
L. as the *< Hudson," is a misnomer. I had made a 
note to this efiect a year since, on nerusing a former 
communicatioa from his pen, with tne intent of notie- 
ing the error. I will now describe the genuine tu- 
riety. A 

HuiMOif*s Bat. — Thm, Pmn, Man. Down. Prmet$ 
OUalogue /or more than 50 yeart. ^ 

HvosoM's Bat Soarut. — Hort. TWmw.» London, 

HuMoii*s Pnrn, (/ SooUamL 

MuLBBamT, Ken, 

FuAisiSR NE LA Baix i>s Hctmor, of tho Frtfuk 
pMiaUume. 

This variety, the native Scariet of our forests, and 
the English red wood, are the most ancient strawber- 
ries of extensive culture in this vicmity, and probaUy 
throughout our country generaltr. It was sent from 
our nurseries to the London Horticultural Society 
shortly after the fonnalion of that noble institution. 
In the Pomological Manual, published by my fath« 
and self in 1831 , it is thus described t 

•«This variety is more extensively eultiTated te 
supplying the maifcete of New Ymk thM mf 9dm* 
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The fruit ia quite laige, with a neck, inmlarlv 
' shaped, appioochiiig to ovate* and of a duk rich 
ahiDiag lea hue ; me aeeds are uoeoual ia size, aad 
deeply embedded, with ridged interFals; the flesh isa 
paleaearlet, finn, hollow, with a core, of good quality, 
with somie acidity. The berries should not be oath- 
'ered until the^ assume a dark color, and are fully 
ripe, as otherwise the acidity of the fruit predominates, 
and injures their flayor." 

To this very ample description, published fourteen 
.yeare ago, I biave nothing to add except in respect to 
one peculiarity of the fruit, which is that the point or 
extremity remains men long after the body of the 
berry begins to ledoen* and does not become red until 
the perfect maturity of the fruit By far the greater 
proportion of the unit of this variety is pluoked when 
reddening and vet imnuUure, which has caused it to 
be less esteemed ; but if it is allowed to remain until 
f uUy matured* for which the reddening of the extremi* 
ty forms a conclusive gruide, its sweetness and flavor 
is so much increased, Uialit may then be classed in 
•xoeUenoe widi our best yarieties. It however re- 
quires a powerful sun to mature it fully, and the 
want of tais heat has caused it to be condemned by 
the London Horticnltund Society ; but careful inyes- 
tigation made the present season, has convinced me, 
as well as other amateurs of the stm>wberry to whom 
I suhmitted the fruit* that it owht to be reinstated in 
layor. I will further remark, that the berries of this 
variety detach very rtadihf from the hull. 

I notice a reference by Mr. L. to the genuine stami- 
nate Keen's seedling, and to a pistillate vaciety which 
Jie pref era for its abundant crops when fertilized. This 
latter is none other than the Methven scarlet tnumm- 
$d, and which has been long sold at Philadelphia for 
the ICoen's seedling* as Mr. Downing ayere. In re- 
card to Hovey*s seedling, which being strongly piatiN 
late, and as Mr. L. states, utterly unproductive in all 
ordinary cases without fertilization* I wUl mention an 
extraordinary xurcumstance. A yery laige detached 
'bed bore Uiis season a ftdx crop of fruit* iwnlting pro- 
bably from a foroed development of the stamens con- 
sequent upon the drought and extreme heat that exist- 
ed at the period of lowering, or possibly, but not 
probably, from pollen beins conveyed to them by bees. 
.In anotner nuden a bed oTHovejra aeedling nowing 
jby itself, which was barren last year* has tms year 
been loaded with fruit, in consequence of the owner 
planting a bed of staminate plants near to it the last 
.autumn. 

I will now make a few remarks, as to other vari- 
■eitiea. The following appear to have periea bisexual 
flowers, and are of coucw uniformly produetiye. Eng- 
lish white and red wood, all the monthly Alpines, 
both running and bush* prolific hautbois* huge flat 
haufbois* laige early scarlet, and Duke of &ent*s 
Scarlet, and anotbw scarlet of twice the sine of the 
last, without a name, which ( call prolific scarlet ; 
and also the men strawberry. The wild strawberry 
.of this island, Fragaria Virginica, is found difleriag 
in sexual developments, and consequently in fruit- 
fuhieas* which accords with Mr. Lot^ortn'slnvesti- 
gatioos as to the native varieties of the west 
.• On the subject of the lertiliaation ol abortive van- 
iSties, one most important point demands our attention, 
which appeara to oe very generally unknown. It is 
that there an distinct lamuies of strawberries which 
,9fVttr flsifl/fBwiaii. 



The European wood and Alpine varieties form one 
family; the hautbois varieties another; the scarlet, 
black* aad pine form a third ; and the peea, I am 
inclined to think, forms a fourth, to which this re- 
striction will apply. It is therefore indispensable that 
the selection of staminate or pistillate varieties be 
nubde whhin these limits. You will thus perceive 
the fallacy of the sonestion made by our friend Mr. 
Hovey, of Boston (Mag. of Hort* No. CXIX, page 
402), that *• The Alpine strawbecry ofiere the chance 
of max improvement* and perhaps hy impregnation 
virim the large sods great size mignt be obtained, aad 
its successive bearing retained*" 

The culture ol the strawberry being somewhat of 
a hobby with me* I have oonoentrated from all noar- 
ten eviery possible varied* and I have now above 
sixty estimable varieties, ' after rejecting all that did 
not possess valnable properties. In additioa thereto, 
I have above thirty beds of aecdiiags* each ^wn 
from a choice and distinct yaricty* one of which is 
from the Montevideo Pine, the largest and moat ^a- 
did of all strawbeniea I have the present season 
selected from many thousands, eight very lai|[e and 
superior seedlinn, distinct in origin and u tbar pre- 
perties, which I am now propagating rapidly, aad 
will in due time annonnee to the pnblia Tboee who 
have a tasle for the strawberr]^ colture may derive 
much amusement from an inspection of my collection, 
and they are perfectly welcoase 1o avail dieBBflelves 
of the opportunity. 

MoMTEvmao Pins. — ^This most extraordinary vari- 
ety took the pteraium at the June semi-annual &bibi- 
tion of the Flushing Horticultural Society. The entire 
plant is so strongly marked as to be readily disua- 

Sttishable from all othen. The leaves are laige, 
eavY and rugose, the petioles strong and downy; 
the ifowere as \ug^ and often laiger than a dollar; 
the fruit pale red* obtusely conical* very regular aad 
perfect in form, with occasionally one of cockscomb 
sh^, and remarkably beautiful; and those that ma- 
ture during the first two weeks are almost invariably 
three to four inches in circumference. The fruit be- 
gins ripeniiy about the 15th June, and continoes in 
regular bearing until the middle of July. Mr. Browne 
(auUior of the American Sylva)* who saw it in print, 
stated it to be the identical strawberry he had seen is 
the gardens of Montevideo. It was mtioduced to our 
country by Messn. Prince, of Flushing, to whom the 
premium was awarded for its exhibition. The crim- 
son cone, and the g«ntftfie Prince Albert (two varie- 
ties being so called) are next to the above in point of 
beauty imd size. 

Wm. R. PaiNCB. 
Princt^s Idnnaan GMUn and Nunermf > 
lUthing, Ai^ 16, 1845. i 

0£DDES*S HARROW. 
Wn notieed Mr. Geddes* remarks in relation to our 
improvements of his harrow, page 218 of the July 
number of the Agriculturist From considerable ex- 
perience we can assure him, that we think his hanov 
not only ** improved for a prairie,*' but also for flie 
stony huk of New England, or, indeed* any other 
kind of soil. Our reasons for this opinion are the 
following: 1st Teeth simply placed in the timbers of 
the harrow without fastening are continually g^ttiag 
loose, and the more ragged fSad stony the gioond the 
gnakr the liahihty to cb no. 2d. Wfaenloose thigr 
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jMCsent an unequal sarface, and not only do the work 
imperibctly ana unevenly, bat make the hairow hard- 
er to draw, and therefore more tiresome for the team, 
especially when fb» forward teeth slip up, at they are 
most likely to do, and the hind ones keep fast. 3d. 
The not in oar improrement does not " draw the teeth 
vp" as supnosed ty Mr. Geddes, but holds it fast in 
its proper plaee. Of course when it is worn off by 
use it must be repointed or sharpened ; and so must 
those on the old plan» as propoiaed by Mr. 6. ; and 
there is this further disadyanti^ of adhering to the 
old plan, every time a tooth im knocked oat to be 
pointed or sharpened, the doing so increases the size 
of the mortice m the timber, and makes the teeth 
nove and more liable to cet loose, and wedging them is 
both troublesome and difficulL 4th. The teeth are 
liable to drop oat when the hanow is turned over 
double to be carried in or out, or from field to field, 
and besides their top projections sometimes prevent its 
being doubled. In this position, too, the teeth are hV 
ble to drop out, subjecting one to considerable loss 
of time frequently in looking for them. 

We are much obliged tow. Geddes for his good 
Oj^nion of ouragricuKuial implements, and shall con- 
tmue to strive to deserve them m all such as we make ; 
and if we can spare the time to attend the forthcom- 
ing show of the New York Stete Agricultural Socie- 
ty, at (Jtica, we shall do so with great pleasure, and 
not only bring our improved harrow, but other of our 
implements with us. 

RUOGLSS, NOVRSE & MaSON. 

Wbrooter, Mom. Aug, 6, 1845. 

We will simply add one word to the abore. In 
the year 1838 we first saw Wilbur's harrow, similar 
to that of Mr. Geddes, and hereupon took the hint to 
make a pair for our farm, rery much like the present 
improvement of Ruggles, Nouise & Mason, especial- 
ly III mortising in and festeninc the teeth. Those 
harrows are still in use, and are ue best decidedly we 
ever handled. 

WIRE FENCES. 

Permit me to refer you as a pertinent answer to the 
inquiry of your correspondent in your last number, 
upon the subject of wire-fencing, to certain questions 
and answers, contained in the Third Report of the 
Select Committee of the British Parliament, appoint- 
ed to inquire into the state of agriculture, 1836. As 
you may not have the document at hand, I will tran- 
scribe the passage- 

The person under examination is L. Oliphant, Esq., 
a memoer of Parliament from Scotland, who culti- 
vates a farm of his own in Perthshire, containing 800 



<* 1 1 ,126. Are those wire fences capable of tesisting 
cttUe ? They will resist anything. The for-lrant- 
eis will complain loudly of the impossibility of net- 
ting over the country. 

•• 11,127. What IS the size of die top wire ? It is 
No. 8» and the remainder are Na 6.** 

From these data, the cost of such a fence in this 
country my easily be computed. We of eourse 
would use locust or cedar poflis, which wooJd be pie- 
feiable to even British oak, in point of durabihty; 
and the diftreaoa between their cost here, and that of 
the oak poets there, would go far to make up for any 
excess in the eost oi the wire here over its cost theie. 
There are nanyMits of the Atlantic states, at least, 
where even the mat oost of such a wire fence would 
be lesa than &at of one of boaids^ or of posts and 

Trao. 



'< 11,124. I am cultivating land now 800 and odd 
feet above the level of the sea, which two years ago 
was entirely covered with heslh. I have enclossdit 
with wir^iencing, at an expense of about 6d a yard, 
stones in that pe^ of the country being of a nature 
that do not stand the weather; well-ad^pled for fur- 
low-drains, but not at all for building walls, and I 
have fallen upon a plan of wire-fenciag, with oak 
posts, with five wires complete, whieh costs as 6d 
per yard. 

"11,12£ Bo YOU prefer that to planting hedges? 
I liave attempted hedces ; it is a hai^ matter to oqq* 
tend against a high climate and sheep. 



WESTERN CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Early in this month the residue of the hemp eroji 
shouid be pot in riek. The eatling and hoosiagc^ 
tobaoeo should jmssss as fast as it ripens. Tlie 
weeds, in woodland pMtnrss, so lar ai^ it has n6t 
been already deae, should be cut as early in this 
month as'pnwtieable. By all iMans do not wait for 
the <« durk of the moon,'' but cut all biennials and pet 
enials as last as you can. f n a few years you wiR 
have your woodland, if properiv thmned out, cover- 
ed with luxuriant blue grass, mstead of briars and 
noxious weeds. 

This is the month for sowing wheat, and the ut- 
most dilimce should be used to prepare the ground 
well, and in proper seascm. EarlV sowing almost in- 
variably tarnaoot best Do not fail to finish sowipg 
in Sepiemberfc and if possible before the 20th, or 25tS 
of the month. There is usually leisure for a part of 
the hands an a fhnn during this month, ana they 
ahould be diligently employed in euttinf weeds, hriarSf 
Stc The latter, when cued, shouM se heaped and 
burnt, and thus afioid an oppcMtunity to sheep to nip 
the young briars when they first spni^ up. One cut- 
ling and burning, wdl prepared, with the aid of a 
good flock of sbe^ will exterminate diem. But if 
you expect your sheep to work for you, you must 
treat diem welL You must neither expose them to 
hava their fleeoes filled with burrs, nor torn by briars: 
The first you must exterminate, the latter you must 
cut and bum. Do this, and they will not only crop 
down the young briars as last as they spring up, 
without fee or reward, but will also furnish you an* 
nuaUy wiih their rich and abundant fleeces. When 
they thus labor for you, and furnish you with heavy 
fleeces, to keep you warm, you will not, in return, 
ar^ge diem tneir salt These cheap laborers wouM 
Be invalutd»le to the setders on the prairies of India- 
na and Ohnoi*. There grass so much abounds as to 
beanobstruoliontotfaocultivationofthesoi!. These 
industrious little animals would convert a portion of 
it into fine fleeee wool, to warm and clothe the new 
sstdeia, and ietd themselves and their litUe ones to 
boot. 

In the more northern latitudes, sweet potatoes 
shodd be dog the last of tiiis month ; further south 
this opeiadon may be delayed till October. As sweet 
potatoes ars injured by frosts sufficiently severe to nip 
the Tines, they should be dug and housed in time to 
avoid this danger. 

Prospect HiU, Kj^ A. BxAirr. 
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^hgdadUtxc in 0cotlanb.— N0. It 

I FBOPOiB to oeeopy thifl and ptrliaps anotlwr 
Jttter, by a sketch of a jouney betwan this plaee 
and Durham, which I made about the midiire of 
Jne. Then ue four or fire distLnct routes taken 
by the coaches from Bdinbuigfa to Newcastle ; the 
one which I took was by way of Lander, Kelso, 
CMatr&ua, Wooler, and Morpeth, passing through 
the o6untiea of Edinbuigfa, Berwick, Koxbuirgh, Nor* 
thumberiand, and Durham^ 

Fkom Edinbuigh to the Fala water, neariy twenty 
miles, the cultivation is generally very good, and 
about Dalkeith the pasture fields looked remaikably 
welL But «?en thus near to the Lothians, there are 
bare and there farms, which are almost unimproved, 
whose fields show the baneful efieds of indolence 
or prejudice. The noble parks about Dalkeith 
Palace and Newbattle Abbey contribute ^;reatly to the 
beauty of this section.. From Blackshiels the road 
rises rapidly to the top of Sontra Hill, one of the 
highest of the Lammfinaoors. It is, I believe, about 
1,200 ieet above the level of the sea. At the topisa 



I, bleak, boagy tract, tenanted almost entirely by 
sheep, aearlT auuack-faced. A solitarr shepherd's 
hut and aW-houae rises alone in the middle, and tall 
wooden posts by the road-sida show that marks are 
neceasary during the winter storms. In this hi^ 
U«ak n^on we can acaieely hope to grow grain 
crops in regular rotation, even by the most approved 
methods now known ; but I think thHl by draining, 
linuDg, and judicious plantations to form shalteri on 
the more exposed points, the pastnra might be in- 
.creased in value many fold. 

From this place to Lauder,. and indeed I may sav 
almost to Kebo, the farming genemlly is not good. 
The soil is formed from the elates of the great clay 
^ate formation, which stretches across Scotland, 
from 8t. Abb's Head to the Mull of Galloway. The 
dj&rent strata of slate difler in composition greatly ; 
but they all form improveaUe soils. Many, or m- 
deed I may say all, of these soils are rather stiff, 
naturally cold, and retentive of water. Draining is 
prof^ressing among the fanners there, but not so fast 
as It oug^t ; the fields are too often thrown up in 
xidjies, with a fine crop ornamenting in a narrow 
•tripe the top, and contrastii^ with a yellow dwarfish 

E>wth in the hollow. One field struck me paiticu- 
ly. Half of it only, the coaahman told me, had 
been drained. The crop was turnips, sown on ridges 
acroas the field, which had a nnue stopei It had 
been raining violently during the night, and the water 
stood in pools between the ridges as far as the un- 
drained land went ; beyond that it was dry. I never 
saw so perfectly exemplified, the aifect of thoioivh 
draining. 

Farm <^ Mr. Dudgeon. — On drawing near to 
Kelso the aspect of thinas changea for the b^ler. 
There are many very excellent &imeiB in that neigh- 
borhood. We stopped half a day to visit Mr. 
Dudgeon, of Skylaw. This gentleman is extensivdy 
known as a most enterprising farmer. During a 
former lease manv improyements were made, ad- 
vances, in fact, f uuy eqnal to any of the time in that 
legion. Now having a new lease and more tight, he 
is proceeding with great viikw and confidence. The 
8011 is chiefly strong and stiC scmie of the clay mak 
ing excellent tiles. The great evil on such 



an excess of water ; according to the earlier ayatens 
of draining it was attempted to remove this by cross 
drains to eut off the ipring$^ but these have been 
found not to accomplish the object The whole 
nlan of draining, therefore, is cbaoged, and aveiy 
neld is, or soon will be, drained stnught down the 
slope, the drains being 12 yards apart, and never less 
than 36 inches in depth. The efiect of the drain, 
followed after a proper time by the subsoil plow, is 
such, that he is now growing crops of tnniipa on stiff 
tile clays. In some of the English counties ov» 
which I have lately tmvelied, Norfolk, for instance, 
even where the soil is deep, they merely skim the 
surface, 4 to 5 inches being the usual depth, and 
they call 10 inches subsoilinir. Mr. Dudgeon doss 
not allow his men to go less man nine inches at the 
first plowing, and follows that by snhwoiling from six 
to nine inches farther. 

The farm contains about 900 acres, and is laid out 
in large fields, of from 20 to 40 acre& We found 
nearly all of the crops looking well, the fcaraipa 
especially so. Of these there are this year 180 acies. 
In one turnip field, I counted 29 hoes in full opera* 
tion. Most of this company were wonrea, they 
being generally quicker and more expert than tne 
men. very few potatoes are grown, merely enough 
for the family, and a certain portion to each laborer. 
The wheat looked very healthy, but is rather thin in 
some fields, owing either to frosts in sprii^ or the 
wirewoim. 

We found on one coiner of the farm a tile work in 
full operation. It turns out from 4 to 500,1000 tiles in 
a year, but is not by any means able to supply the 
demand of the immediate neighborhood. 

At the same time that Mr. Dudgeon is improviog 
most rapidly the long cultivated fields, he is bringing 
in othere from a state of nature. We saw one <» 
about 30 acres, in which the drains are nearly com- 
plete. The upper part was a wild moor, oveigrown 
with patches of furze, and the lower part a perfect 
morass. The soil looked stiff and unpromiatng ; but 
when once dry and well broken up, it will repay the 
trouble and expense of subduing it 

Mr. Dudgeon has had three. 3roung Geimana with 
him this summer, studying practical i^culture ; one 
of them is to remain two yeara. To show the estima- 
tion in which Scotch farming is held, I may mention 
that at the present time no less than thirty young 
men attend Llao market weeklv. who an'stilinto 
with the farmere of the neighborhood. They are for 
the most part from EnglaiMl, some from Ireland, and 
a number from the continent There should be 
some from the United States. A year of such tuition 
would be Guite invaluable to anv of our voong 
farmere, and my own experience of Scottish hoepi* 
tality and kindness would warrant me in promiaing 
to any who might incline to try it, a pleasant as waU 
as profitable year. John P. NoaxoH. 

Edinburgh, Jvly 11, 1845. 

LAaofe WATxaMXLOMs. — Mr. Ferridayi of Natchez, 
Miss., writes under date of 30th July, that he had two 
watermelons sent him from Tensau Parish, Louisiana* 
one ol which vreigbed 39 lbs., and the other 42 lbs. 
We should be glM to be the recipient of such favors 
during the sua^edinc reign of dog daya. We have 
seen nothing like their vreight in our market thia 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

I V0TICE9 in (he Julf Airricttiturist, some remarks 
<m ttM last volmie of Transactions of the State 
A|;ricnltural Society, the sentiments of which corre- 
spond with my own ; and as I feel an interest in 
the pFogppees <h the Society, and the welfare of our 
farming interest generally, I beg leave, through your 
columns, to add a few observations on this subject 

{ have looked dirou^h the lai^e volume o£ the last 
l>ansactions, and with oonsi4erable disappoint- 
ment saw no publication of several reports oi com- 
MJttees U At last Poughkeepsie Cattle Show, which 
I beard read at the time. I aJlade now particuUrly 
to the reports on hones and cattle. 

It was admitted by those generally who heard the 
reading of those reports at the time, that thev were 
drawn up with great abili^ by their several com- 
mittees, who were, if I mistake not, composed of 
accomplished judges in their several departments, 
some of whom Imd come hundreds of miles, and 
one from a foreign countnr, to officiate on the occa- 
aion. These reports, as f understood at the time, 
were expected, Doth by the committees who made 
them, by the ezhibitois of stock which were the 
subject of their remarks, and bv .t2x public who 
heard them read, to be publishes at length in the 
«nnual volume issued by the Sociiet¥ ; and it appears 
io me. that if the Transactions of the Society are 
to be published at aU, they should contain what they 
purjport to, L s., the bond fide Transactions of the 
Society. But I confess to you, as they now stand, 
they look pretty much like the playinc of Hamlet,! 
with the p«t of Hamlet left out. To be sure, 
there is a list of preitiums published, but without 
(he accompanying remarks of the committees on 
the animals, the reasons why, &c., &c, they appear 
vague and unmeaning. U the nublic are to gain any 
benefit from the exhibitions oi the Society, and its 
publications, it is in their practical effects. Now, if 
Its reports, and the remarks of its committees, made up 
with agood deal of labor, and a coasidefable sscrifice 
d their own time and expense in attendioir the 
•hows, and the laborious work of examining all the 
various animals, producttons, and implements con- 
fided to their charge for the best part of two days, as 
is usually the case* am to be thrown by as so much 
waste paper, as has been done in these above 
mentionedl, who, ol any ability in Inattera of this 
kind, wiU heomifter officiate as judging committees 
for the Societvl And if the exhibitors ol animals of 
merit are to be turned of Urns slightia^y, with a 
mere announcement oi what has received the pre- 
miums, without « rhyme or reason," or for why or 
for what, other aninuds, in their estisuitian, no better 
than their own, have received premiums in prefer- 
ence, how long will tfie lai^s list of the disappointed 
competitors continue to send their animals for exhi- 
bition ? There is idso something doe to the sneoess* 
fol exhibitors, if die vie wins oommittses think pmper 
to make remarks unon tneir animals, that such 
remarks be published* la fact, [ know no ^ood 
teason for these omissions on the part of ths mana^ 
gers of the State Society, unless it ne from the inat- 
tention of those having chaigie of the papers which 
are to make up the volume. 

In relation to this, it appean that the labor of 
makittg up the last vohime was eonsigned to a 



Committee of Publication, or something of the 
sort This consisted of Dr. Beekman, a State senator. 
Dr. Lee, a member of assembly, both of whom had 
busy and reqiwnsible duties to perform in their seve- 
ral capacities as iegislators, and Mr. Tucker, editor 
of the Cultivator. Now none of these j»ntlemen 
bad the necessary time to attend to it, and Mr. Jcdin 
J. Thomas, an assistant editor of the Cultivator 
(or at least a writer of some of its editorials), and 
a nurseryman of Wayne county, was sent tor to 
supervise, select, and arrange the matter handed in for 
publication. The labor therefore was thrown from 
the proper committee on to this one individual. 
With tne manner in which this duty ffeneraUy has 
been performed, I have no disposition to find molt ; 
but I do object that legitimate and important matter, 
appertaining strictly to the society and its members, 
was thrown out, and much irrelevant material put in 
its place, such as essays on Ae agriculture of distant 
states and countries, which can have little practical 
eAct on our own faimere ; and speeches, and gene- 
lal theoretic remarks, little asefw to them, suboti- 
tuled. I ohssrftt, too, that the papers of Mr* 
Thomas himself, makiqg 60 pages — nearly one^leafth 
of the Transactions — ^have abundsnt room in thb, as in 
the past voImms ; wdl indeed in themselves, but not 
more exclusively useful than tiie aetnal reports ol 
committees of the Society itself. I say this without 
diyiragemeat or disrespect to either of the gentle- 
men abofe named ; bat really it would ssem that if 
the Society has the tods which you say it has, 
and which is cenoborated by the rraoit of the trea- 
sunr, a competent co ma w H e e should Im found who 
will devote the necessary time, and be paid their soc- 
penses at least, while m die performance of their 
di^, without delegating it to others. 

Anodier thing seems to me should be done in pomt 
of fairness to our agrieidtural jpapera — the chief 
ofices of the Society, Corresponmng and Recording 
Secretaries, should not be co n fened upon the editors 
of papers. I do not question their competency or 
disposition to do all that they can for die welfare of 
the Society, but is it not givmg undue advantaj^ to 
the papers thus nnder their contsol in approprating 
the patronage of the Soeietv to their own particular 
use ? I do not ssf that tnis is the case, but many 
people think so. The State Society oflkers should 
oe placed above even the suspicion of such a thing as 
acoepliag an oAce for the sake of assistuig a collateral 
interest Why not appmnt a sscretary with good 
pay Isr his services, and not let all the operations of 
the Society be wielded by a single press or two for 
their own essoksMnt i Another thing, why are the 
Transactions mode an ADVERTISING sheet isr 
the benefit of eeilain stock-breedere who choose to 
badgsr the Society lor the admission of their covert 
advertisemento in the shape of laudation of their 
cattle, sheep, or pigs ? There is not only a msamiefi 
in the parties who solicit it, but a gnm ferversum 6f 
the uses of the Trsneaotions themselves in their ad- 
mission. It should never be permitted again. If the 
Transactions are to be reelected as the legitimate 
records of die Society, let all extrsaeous matter be ex- 
cluded until whatever is useful ss appsrtainingto the 
Society itself be anranged for publication; and then, 
if there be room, sudi tompetmd papere should be ad- 
mitted as will confer a benefit on the public. It is to 
be hoped that the future volumes of the TtansasdoBi 
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may be able to boast a responsible paternity, and no 

longer wander about the community a j{/nis nvUius, 

SfW York, July, 1845. A Mbmbjer. 

We give place to the foregoing remarks from a 
respected correspondent, without comment, other than 
we wish to have the usefulness and reputation of the 
State Agricultural Society continued and perpetuated. 
But we are persuaded that such continuance willde- 
4)end wholly on the fairness and intelligence with 
which its proceedings are conducted. We have 
strictly abstained from any direct connection with 
this &)ciety, or indeed with any other, for we disdain 
any personal advantages whatever to be derired from 
them. Our press has ever been an independent one, 
and it is our intention to keep it so. If any one 
chooses to reply to the above, oar columns are open. 
Hereafter^ we shall have some remarks of our own 
toofler. _ 

THE GARGET IN COWS. 

A popular opinioa respecting this disease, is, that it 
IS occasioned by the presence of a full flow of milk 
ia the udder, and I wish to stats some facts which 
flMy assist io deeidiog comctly, the validity of this 
opinion. 

I have for several years beea in the habit of hand- 
ling the udders of young heifers before calving, with 
decided benefit In pnrsoanoe of this practice, winter 
before last, having a young heifer to calve in the 
March followingri commenced this course as usual, 
and had rendsred her quite gentle, when all at once, 
on handling her udder, she gave me notice that I hurt 
it I suspected the cause, and found on farther ex- 
amination a hard bunch in the mterior of the udder, 
which was evidently the cause of her skittishness. 
The udder at this time indicated bat little milk in it 
Having read of sulphur as being useful to giv« cows 
while dry with call, I gave her a few doses and the 
complaint subsided, and no appearsnce of gaiget at 
the time of her calvinc, or in the summer that fol- 
lowed. She had a calf this spring about the 20th of 
April, and no appearance of the disease until about 
a week since, when she gave milk badly bloody from 
<me teat, the same teat where the bunch was felt 
above it last year; and on examination a similar 
bunch vras found above this tsat I commenced 
giving her solphur, and the complaint i^pears to be 
aubsiding. 

Another fact respectia^ this disease, took place 
some two or three years smce in an old cow. She 
had been slightly afiected with the gaiget several 
times ; but remember it was slight In drjrin^ her 
off the last adf she had (having killed her since), 
and when she was almost dry uie had the disease 
much woise than ever. I dosed her with sulphar, 
while she was dry, and no fUKet appeared when she 
calved, or since while she hved* 

Another idea I would mention is this, that in all 
cases of ganet th^ I have seen, it has only par- 
tially afbctea the udder. It has been concentrated in 
flone parts of the udder, either wholly or much worse 
than when. Now I should think, if the pressure of 
the milk was the prime cause of the disease, it would 
be uniform in every nart of the. udder. 

Again, I have miiKed my cows for several years, 
wholly myself, and having had one fine cow spoiled 
by the disease, several years ainee, I have watched 



with intense anxiety all svmptoms of this disease ; 
and I have almost uniformly been able to detect some 
syibptoms of the disease oefore the appeanmoe of 
bloody or clotted mitk. These symi>toms are invari- 
ably Sard bunches either in the interior, or outside of 
the udder or both. Sometimes the notice I had was 
unusual heat in some part of the udder or teats, and 
at others no heat was lelt at all on the outade. It 
seems then from all the experience I have had, it is 
a disease somewhat resembhng the scrofula in the 
human system. It may indeed be aggravated by an 
unusual flow of milk. That is reasonable. But the 
question at issue is, whether this is generally flie 
most efficient course. 

I find, page 188 of the A^iculturist for June, m 
the proceediius of the American Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, this brief statement in reference to disease 
in cattle : ** Many cattle are icrofidous.*' 1 cannot 
see that any reference is here made to the disease 
called garget in cows. I hope, however, that com- 
munication may yet appear in the Agriculturist, and 
that this communication may excite some of your in- 
teUigent correspondents to examine this subject, with 
a scrutiny that shall settle this question beyond dis* 
pute. It is of no use to tell about mere opinions, 
where demonstration is possible. 

Arti, June^n, 1845. J. H. Jknnk. 

The above' Was handed to me, inasmuch as it 
quotes a remslri made by me at the May meeting of 
me American A|:ricultural Association which was 
reported in this paper, June No. My experience has 
never traced any connection between caiget and 
scrofula. It may exist. Garget mav be eawy removed 
if promptly treated. I am inclined to trace more and 
more diseases to scrof ala, as my experience enlarges, 
deeming them only varying forms of scrofula. No 
book on cattle 1 ever read (and I have read every one 
old and new in English and French I ever heard of ) 
mentions serofnla. llie opinions I have formed 
have sprung from continued observation of the analo- 
gy between certain forms of disease in cattle and the 
exhibitions of scrofula in man. The character is 
the same in each. Garget may be scrofulous ; but if 
so all the remedies used for it do not cure it, but only 
change its location or its form ; and in that case it 
would recur. Serofnla cannot be cured by sulphur ; 
if gaiget can 6e, it is not scrofulous. Scronila is per- 
haps never cured, but only suppressed, and remains 
latent Many diseases are called gswt which are 
not ; the results, swelling, loss of milk, nad milk, &c., 
are the same —hence the mistake. Some are scrofu- 
lous—others not ; gafget proper is not scrofulous. 

I intend, when I have fully matured my opinions 
as to all the forms of scrofula in cattle, to publish an 
SAsay on the subject At present I am positive that 
all chronic diseases of the liver, the lungs, and of tba 
throat, all tumors on the neck and body, all wens, 
nodes, enlargement of the bones, caries of the bones, 
swelling of the joints (not simply on the joints), and 
ulcers of a serious character and spontaneous in ap- 
pearance, all hypertrophies, and all permanent indura- 
tions of the bAg, are scrofulous. All sterilitiea of 
the cow (and most of the bull) which cannot be ac- 
counted for, spring from scrofula. I could satisfac- 
torily demonstrate this to any vrell read physician 
who is familiar with scrofula. 

A. STBvxRa. 
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WM. HENRY SOTHAM AND THE HERE- 

FORDS. 

Under this bead I propose to saj what I fed is 
due both to the man and toe cattle which he has im- 

Sorted and bred. I start with the proposition, that 
Ir. Sotham is, in the highest sense of the word, a 
public benefactor ; and that his herd, as a herd in ^e 
aggregate, is the best in America ; and in addition he 
has individuals which have no superiors in any other 
country. Not onlv this, but he has more highly 
superior animals toan any other breeder whom 1 
know. Measured by the standard which should be 
applied to any good cattle, they stand high in the 
scale of excellence. With this positive good charac- 
ter, jet it be added that his herd are a new kind 
in our country ; that in them the countrv has an ac- 
cession to the material for its agricultural action, and 
it may be confidently asserted, that Mr. Sotham is 
indeed a benefactor. The celebrated breeder, Mr. 
Bates of Kirkleavington, England, has said, that for 
oiic man with the capacity to breed good cattle, there 
may be iound forty who would make first rate prime 
ministers. Had he said one hundred instead ol forty, 
he would have been nearer the truth ; for there are 
thousands, in our country, who would fill respecta- 
bly, nay, ably, the great offices of state, and it may 
be asked, are there nundreds who have the capacity 
to breed good animals ? Decimate the hundreds and 
yet you are above the mark. But of tbe/<n^ Mr. 
Sotham is <me» and as his herd shows him, a distin- 
guished one. You may prefer some other race of 
cattle to his ; but take the Hereford standard of 
excellence, and he is a conspicuous and able breeder. 
What herd in this country, of any race or kind, can 
show so much imifoimity ? Of his pure Herefords 
(at least one hundred) not an indifferent and not 
more than three or four moderate animals has he. 
They were selected from various sources, yet his 
critical eye chose excellence always; and when his 
herd was gathered, his critical judgment exercised 
itself ever to breed excellence. 

Such has been Mr. Sotham's aim, and he has 
achieved it In his cattle he has reared to himself a 
monument more durable than marble^ the cattle will 
reproduce themselves, the marble would crumble to 
dust 

I propose to devote three or four numbers to Mr. 
Sotham's farm, his improvements, and method of 
cultivation; and to his cattk and sheep. In this 
one I shall speak of Mr. S. personally, it is due to 
him. He has wcm a position against prejudice and 
opposing interest ; and this interest lias not been pas- 
sive ; but indeed most active. His laurels are his 
own, won by himself ; alone he fought for them, 
and now the battle over, he begins to enjov the mer- 
ited honor of his high sancity successfully applied. 
In his catde he gave to me eountry of his adoption 
a new element in agriculture. By their diffusion he 
will confer such good as will make him a widely 
known and remeoioeied benefactor of the country. 
His enterprise was a new one, it has been successful, 
and from it hereafter the coimtry will reap riches 
untold, and he reputation richly merited. 

I am Mr. Sotham*s friend. I advocate his cattle, 
and yet from no other interest than admiration of the 
man as a judge and breeder of cattle, and admiration 
of his stock. By them I was won to know and ad- 
mire hi« skill and judgment I am a Sbort>Honi 



man, and have not the least interest in the Herefoids, 
and of course I speak only the conclusions of my 
judgment Before I knew Mr. Sotham, I formed my 
opinion of bis cattle, and I sought his acquaintance 
from the desire to know the man who had the eye to 
see, and the judgment and energy to realize so great 
a ^ood as their introduction. Called upon as a com* 
mittee man, at the late show of the State AgricuU 
tural Society, to rates judgment on the Short-Horns 
and Herefords exhibited, 1 could not but remark, that 
the only man who showed animals all of uniform ex- 
cellence and character was Mr. S. In those classes he 
exhibited more in number than any other person, and 
not one animal but was superior. Of what other 
exhibitor can this be said f Favorably impressed by 
what I saw at the show, 1 went to his farm to view 
his herd, and there saw that the draft shown by him 
vras no more than a type of the whole. 

And who is Wm. Henry Sotham ? He is an Eng- 
lishman, bom in Oxfordshire, and was reared a 
farmer. Some years since, he came to this country, 
and located himself at Perch Lake, in Jefiferson 
county, New York. About eight years since, he 
commenced the introduction of Herefords from the 
best herds in England. On his first importation, he 
removed to Albany, where being joined by the Hon. 
Erastus Coming in his enterprise, he placed himself 
on the beautiful farm now known as Hereford Hall. 
Under his skill its impoverished fields have become 
fertile ; and now his noble herd of cattle, numbering at 
least one hundred, four fifths bred by himself, spread 
themselves over its hills and fill its dales. 

In my next I will notice his cattle and sheep — a 
noble flock — and the succeeding one his farm man- 
agement. A. Stevens. 

DISEASES OP SWINE. 
I WISH to ask you a few questions relative to a 
sow and pigs of mine. On the 19th of March last, 
she had a Ltter of ten pigs, and on the 21st all were 
desU. The 19(h was a snowy raw day. She littered 
in the stable yard, and had apparently just gfven birth 
to the last pig when I discovered her. I immediately 
placed the sow and pigs in a stable, fed her on boiled 
potatoes, and some com meal therewith. All ap- 
peared well on the 20th, and on the 21st, I found ail 
dead but four. I judged from their appearance that 
they died in fits. The tongue lacerated and clasped by 
the teeth, and frothy at the mouth. Of the four re- 
maining on that morning at six o'clock, two soon 
after died, acting like a drunken man, staggering and 
frothing. At noon the same day they died, and the 
two survivors were attacked in like mannet. These 
we took into the house and nursed them, and experi- 
mented on them with salt and brandy, which seemed 
to benefit them but not restore them. They all died 
by night, 2 1st March. I have been thus ]Mirticular, 
and wish to know what was the matter with them. 
The mother is living and doing well, and as our cattle 
and hogs mnge here through the woods, she may 
asain be with pig. I saw nothing in Clater and 
"^uatt bearing an v resemblance to the fore^ing, and 
none of my neighbore could account for it, save a 
maidenly lady, who said, that I should not have re- 
moved them from the spot where they were bom, 
until they had nursed from the sow. 1 handled 
them very gently, and vfith mittens, and drove the 
sow to them immediately that I put them down. If 



. IMM, &c, of the pi^ [ shall feel macb obliged. 

Ai.f¥iwngB Leeiw. 

St. JoM^, B»rrUa Co., Mich., July 19, 184S. 

The pigfi Hmply fat chilled, conld not lock Ihei 
.'dam,andofcouraedied. The lady'a adWce above was 
nod, and they ahoold not bkre been moved till they 
Asd been nursed, tor tbey would then bare got 
. rtcenglh and warmth. Feeaing mIi and bfaody was 
Tery bad; they ahoald have Men kept warm and 
fed with wana milk, as thvy wete pariahing fnua 
hanger and cold. A toiuk p« is one of the most 
delicate of animals, and sboold alwiTS be fanowed in 
mild weather, and in a eomfortaSle place. It is 
dangerous to remove tbem from the sow when first 
dropped ; all one can do ia simply to watch and pre- 
t»Qt her overlaying them, and put tbem to the teals if 
flNf ilray away ; all the real niusi be left to their 



ICE-H0DSE8, 
Tax longnuDners which generally perrade the 
United States, and theii efwrvating oppieMtve heat, 
lender the nee of ice a nsces w ry. alike conducive to 
flte health and comfort of the pMple. It ia lo be re- 
gretted that so few of the fanners think of this, and 
not one in a hundred perhaps has bis ice-house. Ice 
dating the Hununer is nnerally coawdeted among 
.1 1 laiDablo, and a ' '~ '" "^ 



tbem ss scarcely allaiDable, 



a luxury ouly lo be 






then how lo fill it properly, aa 
eoontry who would not have it 
dition to his cold spring of well. 

The beat sitnation usoaUycooteDded kr in no ice- 
boose, is tb« novlb aidaof a hill, with the earth on all 
■des aave the front, and the whole onder shade* 
Inea. Now aa for the shade-trees there never 



•on. We also object lo the stdea and back of the 
ice-house being ol earth, aa that ia moisl too j and in- 
■lead of preaervij^ the ioe aa our leaders may gene- 
rally think, it baa a taadeocy to make it melt the 
more rapidly. An ice-house then may be placed in 
any airy, open vluation, and preserve the ice a long 
time, provided it has a good diainage and be |«operly 
filled. These twoaretheesaentiarreqnieilea. Aa a 
proof of this, see the buildings 00 the Kockland lake 
lot its preaervation. These an of wood, standliig 
•ntirely above gronod, and in fact are builljust iikea 
oonmoD plain barn. During winter the ice is sawed 
out of H^ lake of any thickness, in blocks of aboat 
two feet long, and two feet wide. These aia then 
taken lo the ice-boose, and kid op compactly in it 
juat like a heap at brick. This fonas a solid maai, 
impeoetmble to the son and air, and it will thus keep 
Ml iDdefinile length of time. Ferbnpe our readers 
gnerally are not aware bow long il lakes lo melt 
aolid Uocka of ice. We have often seen tbem on the 
banks of rirera in the Northern States in June, and 
an informed that soma of the hm blocks which 
were thrown up last winter on to the bonks of the 
Niagam. near I^wislon, allboogh constantly exposed 
to the sun, air, and rain, were still of considerable 
size at midsnininer, the present season. 
Tbe best and njteat way lo coDstroct an ice-bonae 



in this climate is, to make a wooden fraote with poola 
about a foot thick, tbu pltuk »p inside and out, and 
fill between tbe planking with uw-dnst or bn-bark. 
An nnder roof should also be made, and the space be- 
tween tbe two filled the same as the sides, or with 
straw. If (he soil be not of a porous nature, we would 
lay a plank floor for the ice lo rest on, at least a foot 
high from tbe ground, and this Aoald be covered * 
foot thick wilb straw, before puttii^ en iht ice. Tba 
entrance doors should be donble, with a foot spacs be- 
tween them. In filling ihe ice-hoose.if it be incon- 
venient to saw the ice into ezacl blocks, to match and 
lay up smooth wilhin like maami work, then beat tbe 
Imnpa down with a heavy mallet as they are thioWB 
in, and make the mass as comimcl as pooaiUe. 

Mr. T. S. Pleasants, of Virginia, girea » ■mj 
cheap model for an ice-bousa in onr second volume, 
page 370; hat as many of ov present readera May 
not have seen it, we republish it for tbeir beneft 

" The best ice-house f have erei seen, ia one mdt 
in as cheap and rude a raaancr as the plainest tunau 
could desire. On the aide of a hilt a nt was dag ; m 
simple pen of hip soppoilKl the walb ; il wm aft- 
eied with rived pine nabe, and so oven as to admit a 
free circulation of air. During the Ixat of Iba day, 
tbe son shines full upon the roof. And withal. At 
pit is only 12 feet square, by 14 teet deep, ll baa 
ofen in use now for six or seven year*, aiM has never 
been clear of ice since it was first filled- Two yea 



ago, when the winter was so mild, it was only half 
filled, wilb thin ice ; and yet there was some immin- 
ing at tbe end of Ihe next season. In the eoDstne- 
lion of this bonse, there is nothing to dialingtusb i^ 
except tbe perfect draining." 



Ica-HoDae— Pm. «& 
For tbe sketch o( Fig. S9 and ita iexrip6tm, ws 
are indebted to the London Gardener's Chronicle. 
a to. Conical hole in the gronnd. 
<: 6, Stones or nibble, to act as a drain IS isdns 



1CS-BOU8IS. 
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a df Slabs 4 feet high aboTe the surface. 

«, Door. 

/, A trap door, to answer a similar one on the op- 
posite side, to be opened in a dry air, and carefully 
dosed when the circumambient atmosphere is damp. 

Cobbett, in his Cottage Economy, giTes the follow- 
ing plan and description for an ice-house, which may 
be conveniently adopted in this country with slight 
modifications 
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Ics-Hocm. — FiQ. 66. 

The best form is the dicular ; and the house, when 
made, appears as I have endeavored to describe it in 
3 of Fig. 66. 1, a, is the centre of a drde, the 
diameter of which is ten feet, and at this centre von 
put up a post to stand fifteen feet above the level of 
the ground, which post ouffht to be about nine inches 
through at the bottom, and not a great deal smaller 
at the top. Great care must be taken that this post 
he perfectl^jT perpendicular ; for, if it be not, the wnole 
building will be awry. 

bb b. Are fifteen posts, nme feet high, and six 
indies Arougfa at the bottom, without much tapering 
lowaids the top. These posts stand about two feet 
apart, reckoning from centre of post to centre of post, 
which leaves between each two a space of 18 inches. 

eee c. Are fifty-four posts, five feet high, and hre 
inches through at the bottom, without much tapering 
towards the top. 

These posts stand about two feet apart, from oentre 
of post to centre of post, which leaves between each 
two a spaee of nineteen inches. The space between 
these two rows of posts is four feet in width, and, as 
wiU be presently seen, is to contain a wall of straw. 

i. Is a passage through this wall ; d, is the outnde 
door of the passa^ ; ^T is the inside door ; and the 
inner circle of which a is the centre, is fhe place in 
which the ice is to be depodted. 

WdU then, we have now got die poets up ; and. 



before we talk of the roof of the house, or of the bed 
for the ice, it will be best to speak about the makinjg 
of the wall. It is to be made of stiaw, wheat-straw, 
or rye-straw, with no rubbish in it, and made very 
smooth by die hand as it is put in. You lay it in 
very closely and very smootnly, so that if the virall 
were cut across as at ^ g, in 2 r which 2 represents 
the whole Viilding cut down tnrough the middle, 
omitting the centre post), the ends of the straw would 
present a ccmipact face as they do after a cut of a 
chaflT-cutter. jBut there requires something to keep 
the straw from bulging out between the posts. Little 
stakes as big as your wrist will answer this purpoae. 
Drive them into the ground, and fasten, at top, to tlM 
plates, of which I am now to speak. The plates aie 
pieces of wood which go all round both the drele^, 
and are nailed on upon the tops of the posts. Their 
main badness is to receive and sustain the lower 
ends of the raftera, as atm m and n n, in 2. Butfo 
the plates also the stakes just mentioned must ba 
fastened at top. Thus, then, there will be this spaoa 
of four feet wide, having on each dde of it a row of 
posts and stakes, not more than about six inches from 
each other, to hold up, and to keep in its place, this 
wall of straw. 

Next come to the rafterB, as from » to n, in 2. 
Carpenters best know what is the number and what 
the dze of the raftera ; but from « to m there need be 
only about half as many as from m to n. However, 
carpentere know all about this. It is their evcry-day 
work. The roof is forty-five degrees pitch, as the 
carpenten call it If it were even sharper, it would 
be none the wone. There will be about thirty ends 
of raftera to lodge on the plate, as at m ; and these 
cannot all be fastened to the top of the centre post 
ridng up from a ; but carpentere know how to maa* 
w ttiis matter, so as to make all strong and safe, 
llie plate which goes along on the tops of the row 
of posts, bbbt must, of course, be put on in a some- 
what doping form; odierwise there would be a sort 
of hip foriMd by the rafters. However, the thatch 
is to be so deep, that this may not be of much conse* 
quence. Before the thatching begins, there are laths 
to put up on the raftera. Iliatchera know all about 
this, and all that you have to do is, to take care that 
the thatcher tie the straw on well. The best way, in 
a case of such deep thatch, is to have a strong man to 
tie for the thatcher. The roof is now raftered, and it 
is to receive a thatch of clean, sound, and well-pre- 
pared wheat or rye-straw, four feet thick, as at 
%h in 2. 

The house having now got walls and roof, the 
next thin^ is to make the bed to receive the ice. 
This bed IS the area of the cirele of which a is the 
centre. You begin by laying on the ground round 
logs, dght inches through, or thereabouts, and plac- 
ing them across the area, leaving spaces betweoi 
them of about a foot, llien, croesways on them, 
poles about four inches through, placed at dx mches 
apart Then, crossways on mem, other pdes about 
two inches through, placed at three inches apart 
Then, crossways on them, rods as thick as your 
finger, placed at an inch apart. Then, upon these, 
small clean, dry, last winter-cut twigs, to the thick- 
ness of about two inches ; or, instead of these twigs, 
good, clean, strong heath, free from grass and moss, 
and from rubbish of all sorts. This is the bed for thft 
ice to lie on ; and, as yon see, *he top of the bed vrill 
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be aeveoteen inches from the ground The pressure 
of the ice may, perhaps, brinji; it to fourteen, or to 
thirteen. Upon this bed the ice is put, broken and pum- 
noeiled, and oeaten down together in the usual manner. 
Having got the bed filled with ice, we have next to 
shut it sa&ly up. As we have seen, there is a pas- 
sage («). Two feet wide is enough for this pas^ge, 
and, being as long^as the wall is thick, it iB, oi course, 
four feet long. The use of the passa^ is this ; that 

Jou may have two doors, so that you may, in hot or 
amp weather, shut the outer door, while you have 
^ the inner door open. This inner door may be of 
hurdle- work and straw, and covered* on one of the 
sides, with sheep-skins with &e wool on, so as to 
keep out the external air. The outer door, which 
must lock, must be of wood, made to shut very 
closely, and, besides, covered with skins like the 
other. At times of great danger from heat, or from 
vet, the whole of tne passage may be filled with 
straw. The door p at 3, should face the north, or 
between north and east. 

As to the size of the ice-house, that must, of 
course, depend upon the quantity of ice that you may 
choose to have. A house on the above scale is, from 
V to X in 2, twenty-nine feet ; from y to « in 2, nine- 
teen feet. The area of the circle, of which a is the 
centre, is ten feet in diameter, and as this area contains 
seventy-five superficial feet, if you put ice on the 
bed to the height of only five feet (and you may 

n' it on to the height of seven feet from the top of the 
) you will have mree hundred and seventy-five cubic 
feet of ice, and, observe, a cubic foot of ice will, when 
broken up, fill much more than a Winchester bushel : 
even Dives himself would hardly call for more than 
two bushels of ice in a day ; for more than two budh- 
els a day it would be unless it were used in cold as 
well as in hot weather. 

As to the expense of such a house, it could, in the 
country, not be much. None of the posts, except the 
main or centre- post, need be very straight. The other 
posts might be easily culled from tree-lops, destined 
for firewood. The straw would make all straight 
The plates must of necessity be short pieces of wood ; 
and, as to the stakes, the laths, and the logs, poles, 
rods, twigs, and heath, they would not all cost twen- 
ty shillings. The straw is the principal article ; and 
in most places even that would not cost more than 
' two or three pounds. If it last many years, the price 
could not be an object ; and if but a little while, it 
would still be nearly as good for litter as it was before 
it was applied to this purpose. How often the bot- 
tom of the straw walls might want renewing I cannot 
say, but I know that the roof would, with few and 
small repairs, last well for ten years. 1 have said 
that the interior row of posts is to be nine feet high, 
and the exterior row five feet high. 1, in each case, 
mean, with the plate inclusive. I have only to add, 
that by way of superabundant precaution against bot- 
tom wet, it will be well to make a sort ofgutter, to 
receive the drip from the roof, and to carry it away as 
„BOon as it falls. 

Now, after expressing a hope that I shall have 
made myself clearly understood by every reader, it is 
necessary that I remind him, that I do not pretend to 
pledge myself for the complete success, nor for any 
success at all, of this mode of making ice-houses. 
But, at the same time, I express my firm belief, that 
complete success would attend it ; because it not only 



corresponds with what I have seen of such matten, 
but I bad the details from a gentleman who had am- 
ple experience to ^uide him, and who was a man on 
whose word and judgment I placed a perfect reliance. 
He advised me to erect an ice-house ; but not caring 
enough about fresh meat and fish in summer, or, at 
least, not setting them enough above <* prime pork" 
to induce me to take any trouble to secure the former, 
I never built an ice-house. Thus, then, I only com- 
municate that in which I believe ; there is, however, 
in all cases, this comfort, that if the thing fail as an 
ice-house, it will serve all generations to come as a 
model for a pig-bed. ' 

(tntof can 9lgriciiUtire--N0. 4. 

Mr last letter was written, I believe, at Milan, 
amid the hurry of a rapid progress through Venetian 
Lombardy. We had oecided to cross tne Alps at 
Mount Oenis, and with that object took our seats in 
a slow diligence for Turin. 

Between Milan and Novara the country is low, 
and phmted with Indian corn, or laid down to wheat 
and grass, which were kept in a state of most thrifty 
growth by die constant irrieation for which this part 
of Italy possesses unusual facilities. In the more 
wet spots Dasket willows were growing in laxge quan- 
tities, and were said to be no inconsiderable source of 
revenue to the proprietors. This tree will flourish 
equally well in this country, mws most luxuriantly, 
and if planted by the side of brooks and ponds, or in 
swamp^, would form, without expense or caltivatioa, 
a permanent source of profit to the American pro- 
prietor. There are many articles of European pro- 
duction which the greater value attached to labor in 
this country will not allow us to cultivate with ad- 
vantage. This, however, is not one of them, and it 
is somewhat surprising that the landholder will let 
slip so desirable a means of securing a permanent 
revenue from unoccupied lands, when the tree will 
grow so easily from cuttings, which can be planted 
by a child of 1 2 years. 

Near Turin the country is more hilly, and the soil 
not so good, but planted with vines^ rice, willows, 
and some noble fig trees of laige size. Few things 
can be more beautiful than these Italian vineyam. 
Mulberry trees at regular intervals of 20 to 30 feet 
covered a laige tract ; the vines are planted at die 
foot ol these, and running up soon cover the trees, 
from which they are then gracefully festooned to the 
next, until the whole field exhibits successive rows of 
inverted arches of living green. One may then easily 
imagine its beautiful appearance in the vintage sea- 
son, when the graceful festoons are weighed down 
with heavy clusters uf rich and luscious fruit, and the 
peasantry scattered among the fields finishing the 
labors of the da^ by dancing around the losuied 
wagon, while the rich and mellow glow of an Italian 
sun-set lights up the brigla, manly face of the pea- 
sant, and the expressive eye and often beautiful fea- 
tures of the Italian peasant girl. 

Throughout Venetiai) Lombardy, one cannot aToid 
admiring the fine oxen that are frequently met on the 
road. They are laige, clean-limbed animals, of m 
rich cream color, with fine arching horns, and good 
action. We frequently met flocks of Merino sheep, 
and occasionally some sood cows, 

Turin is a very reguuur city, with streets at right 
angles, and is occupira by a bright-looking popiala* 
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Cioa of a Gennan cast of countenance. There is at 
Toria a good botanic garden, belonging to the Unirer- 
flity. Quite an extent of fine tun is planted with 
trees, shrubs, and plants, while a rapid stream coanes 
through the grounds. The walls are covered with 
grapes, and in the orangery and irreeahouses ib a 
very good collection of exotics. There are sevend 
▼illas, and also a royal garden, none of which, how- 
erer, possess any particular attraction. 

From Turin to Susa at the foot of Mooot Cenis, 
the country possesses no distinctire features; but its 
comparative tameness was more than balanced by the 
beauty and randeur that snnouoded our pniinge 
across the iups. For although it did not entirely 
realize my exi)ectatioos» the terms |;i«iid and beanti- 
fttl are certainly no exaggeration. Mountains, 
abrupt declivities, and precipices snnonaded us on all 
•ides, while the light of the moon on their snow- 
capped summits, r^ovd the shadows below still 
deeper and more dark. At one time we would pass 
through the body of an immense avalaache, and at 
another seem horeiing upon the blink of a precipice, 
which overhun^^ a mvine some hundreds of^leet 
below us. Amid all this satnr^ grendeur the soli- 
tude was unbroken, save by the creaking of our 
•leigh or the cry of the driver to his horses. Yet I 
have said I was disappointed — grandeur there was in 
abundance, but there was wanting the beautv of 
forest foliage. 1 had wandered among the hills of the 
beautiful islands in the Caribbean sea, and crossed the 
Andes at points nearly 8,000 feet above the level 
of the ocean, where the noblest forest trees covered 
the loftiest summits, while on the sleep declivities, 
the delicate flowere and foliage of die oofte, the 
cocoa, and the hme, fonned a delightful contrast with 
the more noble beauty of the manogany and bncan 
treesL It was thus that the beauty of foliage had 
become inseparably connected with my conceptions 
of mountain scenery, and the Alps seemed dradent 
in. one important feature of natural beauty. Yet 
without this, there was much to impress the mind 
and to render our passage across the Alps an occur- 
jence of no ordinary interest After descending the 
mountain we again took wheels, and passing through 
Chambery arrived at Geneva in very good condition to 
enjoy its comforts. 

Geneva is one of the most aneeable cities on the 
continent, and the most desirable for a permanent 
leaidence. It is situated on a lake of remarkable 
beauty, and its scenery is fuailiar to every one as 
deaenbed by the poetic pen of one whose genius and 
talents were eaualled only by his depmvity. 

The people nave an appearance of mucn auiet in- 
telligence, and independence of thought and bearing, 
^whieh, to an American eye, forms an agreeable con- 
tiaat with the servility and superetition of the inhac 
hhants of some of the neighboring oountriea In the 
▼icinily of the town are a numSer of villas slopinr 
down to the lake, and some very prettily laid out and 

Elaoited with trees and shrubs to the very foot of the 
vwn^ which is washed by the watere of the lake. 
Oeneva possesses a very good botanic nrden, founded 
by the celebrated botanist De Candolle, and still 
bearinr pasted upon its walls the rules and regulations 
f nuned oy himself. The garden is hud out rectan- 
gulwl)^, with a fountain in the middle, and a good 
eolleetion of ornamental trees and plants. There is 
tJmo a fine specimen ground of dwarf peare and other 



fruits, well pruned and covered with fruit spurs. The 
peare are ten yean old, and only about six feet dis- 
tant fipom each other. In the greenhouse is a good 
collection of plants, amoiig which I noticed a fine 
Astrapea, and a large necimen of the Arauecuria tm* 
hrUaia, The garden forms a promenade for the citi- 
zens, and in the afternoon can be seen there all the 
eUte and fashion ol the ,city» with young school giiis 
and children with their nurses. It is somewhat eek- 
bnited for its schools, many of which are <rf an ex- 
cellent character, and are frequented bv American ttsd 
English children, who can there ootaia a coneet 
French proounciatioo, without beiag exposed to the 
contaminating influences of a city like Iwisw Gene- 
va is the favorite resideaee of raaavCi^lish families, 
and the society is cooseqaeatiy of a very •gr^iftHt 
character. In the vicinity d me city are a number 
of florists and nanerymen, whose business is how- 
ever limited. In a room near the botanic Garden is 
a collection of agricultural implements which were 
well formed, and mostly the invention of Fellenbeif , 
whose excellent igiienltuial school is at Hoflvryi* 
about nine miles from Berne, and is prohaUy the bast 
esteblishaent of the kind existing. 

dilignee torn Geneva to Xjiuaanne, and 



thence to Berne, we passed through some of theflnsst 
parts of Switzeriaad, over mountains, thionrii ra- 
vines, and among waterfalls and rivuleta lUieh of 
the scenery is very fine ; but in beanly it will not 
equal much that is on the Hudson nver, or in the 
interior of Pennsylvania. White spmoe, pines, and 
Alpine flowere were abundant 

Berne possesses nothing of much interest, and we 
soon proceeded on to Baisle. This is aflourishiig 
town on the Rhine, and is the commencement of the 
line of railroads connecting Switzerland with the 
Atlantic The railroad passes near the Rhine through 
Strasburg, celebrated for its patte de foies |;ias, or 
pies of goose's liver. To oMain the matends ler 
these a most barbarous treatment of the bird is pme- 
tised. Thev are shut up in a very confined and warm 
nlaoe, and food is foreed down their throat until the 
liven become of enormoos size. The pie is consi- 
dered agieat delicacy, but to me it was decidedly dis- 
agreeable. Stnsbttig is also celebrated for a fine 
statue of Kleber, a good catiiedral, and a very beantifil 
monument to Manhal Saxe, which, althoiwh nnde 
of coerse stone, was superior in ehander mid enrea- 
sion to any group of statuary we saw in Italy. Mar- 
shal Saxe Md in Paris, and beinff a Protestant n- 
quested to be buried in Strasbuig, me only PTOtsetaat 
town in the French domaiona From Strasburg to 
Manheim is a ride by railroed of shout six honm. 
This is a pleasant pM«» with regular streets and 
some fine houses. The suburbs contain vineyards, 
country seats, and small tea gardens, to which the 
inhabitants of all classes resort like gardens of 
the palace are laid out with some taste, in winding 
waiks and shrubbery, but are kept in bad order. The 
country about Manheim is very low and uninte- 
resting, and at this period was flooded for many myes 
back Rom the Rhine. Leaving Manheim by steam- 
boat we ran repidlvdown the Rhine to Mayence, 
where we stopped for the night The next morning 
we found that the river had overflowed its banks to 
a great extent, and entirely cut off" our return to the 
boat Making a detour, however, around the upper 
part of the town, we succeeded by means of boiuda 
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ttnd ptankfl in reaching tlie Ixwt, and were §^ad to 
tnd ouraeWes on the way lo Cologne. The mat 
avitakiitv of snow that had falten was now melting 
mm the rooantains, and the eiDaU etreams ponred 
their swollen torrents into the Rhine, whoee waten 
were constantly increasing and drinor hundreds of 
lunilies from »eir homes. All around us were seen 
houses with tfie water above dieir second story win- 
dows 

On arriving at Colooie we found « Rrsat part of 
the town flooded, and after some dineulty were 
comfortably ensconced in the seeond stflvr of a hotel, 
just out of the water, not, however, wimout the ap- 
'prehension «f hemg turned out before morning. Here 
^ireumstances eompelled us to remain a few days, 
«tid iMrtake of the dullness of the city of nerf umes ; 
ior oreary indeed is Germany, both eity and country, 
'■mid ^e watery desobtion and chilling temperature 
of a winter like the present It was here that I often 
found myself looking back with something like re- 
gffBft to the pleasant Are-sides and agreeable society of 
our own America. European travelling is often 
. productive of much instructian to one woo wishes 
to obtain information, and he cannot well return from 
such a trip without feeling that he has reaped many 
advantages, if no actual increase m his store of know- 
isd§^ 3fet aa far as regaids pleasure and enjoyment, 
there is much more in aniidpatioa and retrospect than 
tamlitr; and one soon becomes convinced tnat there 
is no plaee where rational pleasure and true social 
m^ojrment can so well be found, as in diat where 
men, trees, and localities eieile vivid recollections of 
former (Uya, of early associatiotts and of things that 
encewere. S. B. Piasovs. 

Cologne, Martk, 1845. 

LAWRENCE'S TONGUELESS-B OCKLE. 
Hkeb is an improvement It it designed for the 
traces or togs of hameas. It is useful and economi- 
cal ; and ml save money, tinw, and vexation. With 
the ordinary buckle, tlie trace is weakened by the 
hole nmde to adnut the tongue. When a trace, uni- 
formly sound, breaks, it ia always at the buckle, its 
weakest part To obviate this, all thoee engaged in 
heavy draught have of late yean ceased tiie use of 
buddies for traees, and adopted chains at die end of 
the trace with ringa on the whtffle-tiees. Farmem and 
alage proprieloreeapeciaUy have resorted to this mode 
. of attachaMnt Bat the objection to the chains is, 
that with sudden jerks, especially ia frosty weather, 
they am liable to break. This rarely ever happens 
widi a sound trace, except at the buckle holes. 
Hence the great necessity of some plan to obviate 
this evil ; aiMl in Mr. Lawrenee's buckle it is perfectly 
done. The budde is a lever. It is applied in this 
manner. There is a loop ; three sides (one of which 
is long and grooved) of the lo<^ are fixed, the fourth 
is the lower end (but not the extremity), and is 
movable. The lever is douMe, and is like and looks 
Ilka an ordinary buckle ; that is, it is a lever of two 
snas, with a cross piece at the ends of the arms. 
The fulcrum of the lever is at the extremity ; and 
the fulcrum is pivoted into the loop, so that a part of 
the lever just above the fulcrum makes the fourth 
aide of the loop. It will thus be seen that the lever, 
having a pivoted fulcrum, majr by motion widen or 
narrow the loop. The lever is curved. The trace 
passes thioqgh the loof and the hole in the levar. 



The curve of the lever rives an oblique direction to 
the trace just at the buckle. Draught straightene the 
trace. As the iever gives an oblique direction to the 
trace, die dmught in straightening the trace pressee 
the lever up in such a manner that the loop is nar- 
rowed. The trace bein^ in the loop is pressed firmly. 
The draught cannot entirely straignten the trace, the 
bttoUe-lever being too much carved to allow it So 
long as the trace is in the loop, there is some capacity 
in m lever to mdVe in the direction of its power. 
The only chance fortheeecape of the trace is, that it 
shall break at the loop. But there is less liability of 
this there than in any other part; for the pressure 
which holds the trace In the loop, oondftnaes the 
trace at the point of pressure. The surface of the 
loop is imoo^ ; for although one side is grooved, the 
grooving is smodth and not sharp or angular (indeed 
the grooving is not necessary) ; therefore, the trace 
cannot be cut But no ordinary pressure can crush 
leather, perhaps no pressure whatever, and certainly 
no pressure dmt can arise from the draught of a horse. 
The pressure which condenses the trace (^ves sreater 
strength to the trace, and this pressure is i^ptied at 
the point whoe the trace is held. Hien the trace is 
strengthened at the place of weakness, in traees ad- 
justed with the ordmaiy buckle, and this is an im- 
portant point 

The merits of this buckle are, Ist, that it obviatos 
the necessity of cutting holes in the trace to admit a 
tongue ; this leaves the trace as strong at the point of 
application of the buckle as at an^ oUier poiiit dd. 
It strenifdiens the trace at the pomt of fastening by 
condensing; this compensates (and more) for the 
slight wear at the point of fastening. 3d, The greater 
the draught the nune firmlv the trace is pressed ; this 
dves greater strength witn the greater draught, jusl 
die reverse of die tongue-buckle. Of course the 
trace oannot break at me point where the budde 
holds it These are posidve merita, and in d^ese 
respects it is superior to tougne-buckles. Is it in any- 
thing inferior ? No ! 

It is attached in the same manner as oidimuy 
buckles. Besides the parts draeribed, there is a loop 
for attaching it to the hame-tug ; but here it has a 
posidve advantage. Not only may it be attached to 
the hame-tug as ordinary buckles, but it naay have 
the hame-tug peas through the loop, and be fastened 
in the same manner as ue trace ; thus in case the 
ordinary manner of attaching gives way, the loop amy 
be used to fasten. The method of taking upor let- 
ting out the trace is just as simple, and is always as 
easy and generally more easy, than in the coaaaaoB 
buckle, ti is sometimes very difficult Id either 
shorten or lengthen the trace when attached to 
tonffue-buckles ; with the Umgueless buckle never. 

The peculiar merit of this buckle may be iUua- 
trated by the areh. The greater the weight the more 
firmly its parts are held, and the stronger the eanki 
the abutments supporting the areh are weakened by 
the weight on the areh. With this buckle it ia Ibie 
same; die trace is the more firmlv held, and the 
stronger the greater the draivht, and the greater the 
draught the weaker the buckle. But the bnekle is 
stronger than any trace, and siroQger than the power 
of any horse. It is stronger than any common 
buckle, for the draught is on the hame-tug and the 
trace. The power of the buckle being that of the 
lever, with a pivot for a fulcrom. ita weak poinl in 
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the piTOt But the pivot is ftraager tlHyi any hone, 
aad eaBDOt of ooone ^ brolceB. Hm Mienttfic will 
oompnlieiid this illuatntioii of the power of the 
ttmffiidefls-biiekle. 

The vnseieiitifie mind will see its power by this 
iihudation. Smoce the trace wen screwed into a 
common Tiee, ana die tag so adjusted that when 
polled it would turn the seiew whieh tightens the 
msp of the vice npon the traee, and a perfect idea of 
9r action of the tosgaeless-bHekle wUl be had. The 
jaws of the riee lepcesent the loop of this bockle ; 
the thread of the screw the pivot of the bnckle ; and 
the handle whieh tarns die scrw« the le?er of the 



airiTe at the eoarse, our half sovereign is piad, Md 
we are permitted to pass and asek a place aleaff a 
line of caniages alresdy standing three deep. Hanly 
have yon ** paiM up/* hesitating and faopeless as to 
fokerg to get a peep, your horses disappear, yonrMle 
is taken oat, and yoar carriage lifted l)odily as cme 
op as possible to whatewr may be next you, by a 
set of fellows who are ever st hand on such occa- 
sions, and whose oiBcioosness decides yoor isls mhd. 
all chanee of forther selection. Yoo have yooimstf 
hardly left die carriage aad landed on the gnmnd, 
emeiging from a clood of dust distaitedby the move- 
ment, More one chap, hmtkk m hand, has p oaa c ssed 



hackle : and the action el the tace when palled on himself of yoor hat, another is bosily at work 

the handle, in torning the screw and tightening the your coat, while a third is on Ids knedh broshingr 

Yioe-jaws, the actk>n of the trace whin the horse away at yoor boots, and amMher with a backet ct 

dnws, in moring the lever of the backle, and the water and dn basin, oiges opon yea hydropathy hi 

■arrowing of the loop. In b<^, the greater the all its simnleit form. '* A. eaol wash, mr .^--dear 

-diaoght upon the trace, the stronger the grup on it water, all fresh— dry direedy, sar, hi this-ere 'ot son f 
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We heartily approve of Mc Lawrence** capital 
improveaient in the bnckle. It will save thousands 
«l dollan anmialiy ia every state, now expended to 
repair tugs, broken on account of (he ase of tongae- 
buckles. For all oses they are nearly as low in 
jirke as the common buckle. They nave wisely 
•been potat a low price to seoare a lane sale. One 
may be seea at oar oftce, and we should be glad to 
iSapply ordere from oar friends. It is one of the 
f;reatest imfrovements of the age. 



ENGLISH HORSES. 
I am happy to annoance the safe arrival of onr 
friend ••••••*, and £amtly-*jnst otu day too iate 

iot the Aseof-day ! — for so an Englishman would 
Buurk the epoch, and conrider it an irrepataUs Iocs. 
Not to see the " Darby race " is bad enough, bat 
te miss Ascot is always considered the loss of that 
year, at least in a man's sporting life-^aad cTciy 
fenglish genUeman sports more or less. On these 
momentous occasions the houses of gimve legislation 
la^oum— public ofioes do nothings-even law leaves 
its ehamben— «nd docton sre not to be found at 
hotut ! The citizen, the man of bosinees, from the 
wealthiest banking and shipping houses, to the very 
cat8^-meat«man, (a) the loafer, the laborer, the verv 
beggar gives up his trade and will bet from a '^ breea- 
er " to a '« boll^ (6) on his favorite. Yes, all London 
lams out on ike** cup-day** at Ascot, and so did we ; 
and such a day of sufienng to be called pleasure f 
never toiled through. Such a hot sun — such a 
breathless atmospheres-such a dense mssf of dust 
it is M\y to say cUmds of dust, for clouds shift and 
mo^, and break away. No, when you doubt which 
way the carnage before you is moving, whether to 
yoa wfrom you — ^when you look over the wheel in 
vain to eee if it be on or off the rood — when in fact 
the Toioe grows kwky aad the eye dim, and men ride 
die road with their heads tied up m gauze, we may 
well talk of dust en mam. But all this paseed as 
pUaturtf Yes, it was an excurston of pfcofure, or 
at least we started in pursuit of pkaturet and such 
were its constituents— to say nothing of the risks of 
life, the crash of carriages, the jam, the press, the 
crowd, the crush of vehicles and horses, the rush for 
places, and the demands made at every step on your 
purse for somediing or for nothing. At length we 



for not a r«g of anylhmg was diere lor a «« vipet" 
save your own poeket-hanakerebief. 

Then commenced the race with dm asoal « disie 
they gtf*-^ here they come?*— ^bloe hasif*— •• well 
done yellow*—." (to it red.** A paose of aaxioos 
suspense ensues, what a long interminable minoli 
it is ! Impatience calls it Un ; but the watch de- 
clares it to be only one. The board is up^ No. 4 is 
marked as the winner.(c) Na 4 ? Oh thafs the Em- < 

eror ! Yes, the Emperor won by half a head, fee 
^ Gloves are won and k)St: so are shillings: and 
so indeed are diousands 1 Aye, dm lady who has 
come on the course in her cartmge and four, has left 
it in a borrowed conveyance ! 

It was a most trying day lor both man and beast 
No less than one hundred horses were left hj the 
road side. Por^ pounds was ofleied for an omnibos, 
and ten gntneas for a donkey-cart; and what was 
our astonishment when die gypsey*1ooktn| owner de- 
ckred « he couldnt do it no how for dmt money. 
A buU, mayhap, fotched you here, but ifll take % 
lot of gdcyinckes (d) to carry you back agin.** 

We had been more proTident; for 1^ engaging 
stalls at half a guinea each for a nighf s standmg, aad 
sending on relays, we got home comfoitid>ly, after a 
refreshing drive of seventeen miles, in the cool of the 

evening; and a most delightful drive it was as i 

as we turned off from the main toad of treTcl, 
were disentantled from the mighty current that 
setting towards London. The unpanlleled excel- 
lence of the roads, winding and turning at every mile, 
without a stone, without the impress of a wheel, 
with a surface eyen and smooth as the nicest garden- 
walk, and e4s^ by die turf on either side, cut aad 
trimmed by a line ; the hedges filled with flowen ; 
the air loaded with f ramnce ; the foliage of the rich- 
est and most diversified green, and the fields of the 
most vivid color — alt conspired to increase the enjoy- 
ment of our quiet ride home from such a scene of 
turmoil and excitement as we bad been in. So much 
far a dtntat Jjuxd. But you have passed through it 
all, and I might have spared your time and my own, 
and devoted my paper to something better worth yoor 
perusal. 

Now for a word or two about die horses : and 
when I tell yon that Alice Hawdiom and Foijf-a- 
Ballagh were beaten on that day, vou will bebeve 
that England's bert vrcre there. And yet I can hard- 
ly make up my mind as to what eflect die piesettt 
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fljratem of nomff in Rngland will have on those breeds 
of bonee, which iiK>rB dor less partake of the laciag 
hlood. The horaee brad lor the turf go into training 
at two years old* and are eoneequently used up befora 
tfiey. anive at the an of maturity : they mn abort 
liistanoea* and never heata. Thos the smm and not 
the endonmoe of the animal is tested. His strength, 
aixe» and temper must, howerer, nnder these circam- 
atences, be properties of much attention and care, to 
en^Ue these babies of the stable to stride through 
flieir hail mile with leather weights on their bac£s. 
They show a symmetry of strengm that surprised me, 
in die expanse of shoiuder, sise of the fore-«rm, ful- 
aess of loin, and length of the hind qoartenk Indeed, 
I am incllbed to beuere that the skeleton and sae- 
chanioid powers ol the horse are bred strong on the 
modem system of racing than when such immature 
exertions were not demanded of him, and he was on- 
ly called upon for work commensurate with his age 
aiMi consequent developements. The question then 
is, whether, under this coarse of things^ his cenUiiu-' 
turn be impaired so as to aflfect his pipgeny, or are 
only his mithamcal parU injured, a&cting the ability 
aotely of indiMual performance I must confess that 
AOt long since I should not have entertained a ques- 
tion of the sort, bnt should have decided that the pre- 
aent system was ruinous. Now I am not sure that 
America could beat England at foor-mile-heats, if her 
young animals which I have seen staggering through 
a race for two year olds, were allowed the same 
efaance to attain maturity, and were called upon for 
no earlier work than the American racer. However, 
for want of more exact data, I leave it as an open 
queetion for the present. 

While on the subject of horses, I must observe, 
that I pereeive ^g|«at falling oS in the style an^ 
beauty of the carriage horse ; at the same time the 
hunter and the hack are as much an object of care 
and attention as ever. The four-in-hand club no 
Jonger exist, and indeed such a turn-out is rarely seen, 
A carriage and pair nnder the whip of a coachman 
(and that pair often from a job-stable) is all that is 
thought necessary for the convenience of the ladies 
while in town. Under this change you may well 
anppose the horses driven by the coachman are not 
aalectad with the same care, or turned, out in the 
same style as when the coachman was thrust inside, 
and the owner and his friends were on the box. 

In a former letter I remarked on the superior knee 
action of the English roadster, both in and oat of the 
harness; and further observation has entirely con- 
firmed my opinion in this particular, and it is in a 
diopse accounted for by the fact that the colts are here 
.wintered in yards, running up to their bellies in loose 
straw, where they cannot move even on a walk, ex- 
oept by a very high action of the knee. I am the 
more confirmed in this being the cause, from the fact 
tiiat the horsss imported into Eodand from Hanover, 
axpressly for the undertaker's business, where the 
extravagance of that action is required by Vie fashion 
^the day, are kept and brought up in yards deeply 
covered with straw, until they are taken into use, and 
are so kept with intent to produce that especial ac- 
tion ; and many of diem are kit entire, in order that 
they may carry a more perfectly black coat. Un- 
doubtedly something U attributable to the pains be- 
stowed in breaking and bitting the animal, and in 
aetting him well back on his haunches; all of which 
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is very little attended to with us. While, howefer, 
the English hoise has the mott showy and mfer ac- 
tion, our loadsten have the greater speed ; and if we 
have not an equal sleekness and pohsh of coat, we 
have a better and mote enduring eonstittttioo ; for 
there vras nothing on the Aeoot^y that would have 
in the least distressed an Aaierican hone, and the 
papere slated there were over a hundred hones died 
from excessive heat and work ! 

Ponies are very much in use here from their not 
paying the same tax as a hone, and under twelve 
hands they pay no tax at all. They are driven by 
all classes, and the work th^do is astonishing. Ma- 
ny of them are very beautiful and wdl broken. R. 

{a) The caf s-raeat-man ia a penoa going about 
the streets of London, with a little dog-^cart, crying, 

caf s meat," in a singular high drawling tone. The 
meat is cut up in thin slices, and is frequendy fran 
the carcase of a dead hone. It is bcmght by the 
house-keepen for their cats, which, at the cry ctf 
the meat-man, rush mewing to the doon in gfeat num- 
bere, forming a ludicroas aight to the slianger in 
London. 

(b) « Breeder" and « buU." The former is acant 
phrajBe for a shilling, the latter for a crown piece. 

{c) On the laoe-oourse in RngJand, eaids are dis- 
tributed with the nambera 1, 2, 3, 4, Ice., attached to 
each name of the horse which is to ran. The mo- 
ment the race n over a signal board is hoisted with 
the number of the winner on it, so that every persoa 
on the course sees it at once, and thus knows by 
looking at his card which horse has won. For ex- 
ample, suppose the figure 3 was placed in the card 
opposite the name of the Emperor ; the moment he 
comes in victor, up goes the signal board with the 
number 8 on it, when the immense crowd present 
sees instantly that he was first Racing in E^- 
land is reduced to as exact a system almost as the 
sMvements of a clock, and when there, our enthusias- 
tic love of horse-fierii induced us to study it with 
great zeal, not with a view of ever piactising or coun- 
tenancing the thing at home— ^or it is well known that 
in principle we are opposed to it«4>ut to obtain all 
poesible Knowledge in oar power on the subject of 
nones. 

(d) «< Goldfiaeh," a cant phrase for a guinea. 



AicERiOAN Aoi^iciJX,TuiusT AufANAG. — ^A cones- 
poadent, writing us from St. Joseph, Michigan, Mm» 
"Please send me your Almanac for 1846. That 
of 1845 saved me four acres of com from sqaiird 
depredations; the one of 1844 taught me how to 
make excellent maple sugar; now I will see what 
I can kam from that of 1846. I regret you did aol 
continue the publication in the style of 1844»'* 

When we published our Almanac for 1844, it was 
our intention to have continued it from year to year 
in the same style ; but an imitating potemporary, who 
would have never thought of issuing an Mmmnmc 
had we not done so, immediately on its annoiuic»- 
ment, magrunumoudy got up another at half priee; 
we were consequently obliged, the succeeding yeaia» 
in order to compete with it, to issue a cheap a&ar. 
However, there is this consolation, in the matter, oar 
Almanac now has a much more extensive sale Umd 
if at a higher price, and is therefore piohahly m 
way of doing more good. 
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FARMERS* WIVES. 

Wx do not know whether it is a proved fact, that 
the atmosphere eurroondiog a farm neceaaarily changes 
the female sex into inm machinest capable of any 
amount of strength and labor, or whether when a 
farmer takes to himself a wife* he considers thai he 
is onlj securing another domestic beast of burden, to 
rank in point of utility with his horse and ox; but 
we do know that in too many instances he lives and 
acts as if prompted bv just such principles. 

I do not intend by these expressions, any dis- 
paragement whatever to farmings aa an occttpation, 
lor I consider it the noblest employment a man can 
engase in, the most healthful, the nostcoodneive to 
morality and expansion of intellect, as well as the 
one, when properly conducted, best calculated to se- 
cure the greatest amount of happiness to his wife 
and children, and I speak from txpiritnct. But it 
must be oonfessed, it is sad as weA as amusing, to 
look over the various agricultural periodicals and 
mark how multifarious the labors which a faimer's 
wife is bound in duty to perform ; labors, the third, 
nay, the greater part of which, if imposed upon the 
wives of any other class of men, would be sticDap 
tized as outrageous and absurd. In the first place, 
with a family twice as huge as her next door neigh- 
bor's, whose nusband is not a farmer, she is allowed 
but half the number of domestics — happy, indeed, if 
she secures more than that anomaly in rae shape of 
hdp — a maid of all work. Then, it is aigued, that 
nothing can prosper unless performed under her im- 
mediate suoervision, and everjrthing in the house, 
cooking, bsuLin^, washing, ironinr, sweeping, scour- 
ing, dustii^;, with all the thousana other infp neees- 
aary, require her presence to ensure their proper 
performance. Next, and we will suppose in mercy 
that her children aie not numerous, all the clothing 
for herself and family she must make and keep in 
Tepair ; and il is hinted that it would be a very fine 
tiling if farmers' wives would spin and manufacture 
their cloth, before they fashion it for use. Thev 
must, of course, make the sausages, try out the lard, 
cure the hams, and dry the herbs ; while her hus- 
band is advised that if he eives the poultry-yard into 
her care, he will be mucn more likely to secure a 
g^ood stock of chickens a^nst Christmas, as well as 
more eegs for market. It is also asserted as a moral 
impossibility, that butter and cheese cannot be good, 
unless she scalds the pans, sets the milk, and skims 
and churns all with her own hands. And last — ^for 
1 shall tire with these enumerations, though not half 
through the list, she is urged to cultivate her mind ; and 
It is enforced as the highest duty, that she considers 
the education of her children entrusted to her chai]^ 

Now 1 would ask where is the most willingly dis- 
posed woman to find time for all these things, laying 
aside the health and strength necessarily requisite for 
auch unceasing toil. That she should endeavor to be 
a good houselueper is allowed ; that she should en- 
deavor, as far as possible, to be an assistant to her 
husband, is right; but if it is admitted that the in- 
struction of her children (and the capability for that, 
presupposes the culture of her own intellect), is a 
paramount duty, why should she be obliged to utterly 
neglect such an important Qatter, and waste so much 



of the precious time that might be giysa to them, 'la 
doing and overseeiog things which othsn can as wail 
do and oversee for tbemsetvea. I have heaid it la- 
maiked of such and such farmers, that they di4 not 

St aloog well, and the suggestion thrown in that 
By had not the right kinoof wives, they did not 
" see to things" enough, when the tmth was, tha 
poor wives <* saw^ to things altogether too much, 00 
that for them, the old auge of *« too numy caoka 
spoil the broth,** might be more aptly renderea by too 
many employments vfiaX the eooL 

This unjust tazahon upon a woamn's time and 
strength, arises no doubt, in a meamm, from the fast 
that the greatest annual outgo upon a farm is lor 
hired labor, and the farmer, seeing this is the moA 
obvious drainage from his purse, strives in avery wi^ 
to prevent it And he aenerally commences u tte 
house, thinking what is done them, being only « wo- 
man's work," cannot amount to much, never obstrr- 
ing, that his method is aiviaa his wile a round af 
never-endif^ duties, which is ttie lot of no other am 
the place, while the amount thus saved is more tnan 
spent again, in repairing the perpetual accidents that 
will constantly occur, where there is only one to do 
the work of ludf-a^doxen, as well as in medieine an4 
doctor's bills ; for although many men think that wbea 
their wives are continually moving about, they aia 
only taking exercise, yet exercise carried to exoesa is 
as injurious as perpetual inaction ; and though a degree 
of fatigue is allowed to be benefidal, yet, to have tha 
faculties constantly on the stretch ana wearied, is as 
much a violation of the laws of physiology, as to 
neglect the use of them altogether. But chapteia 
might be written upon this, and I will pass on ta 
some illustrations drawn from life, not oetitioui— » 
I wish some of them were. ' ' 

Mr. A. is the possessor of a farm eontaininc soma 
three hundred acres, which was left him by his 
father, together with a small sum of mon^, sufl^ 
cient to make him what is called '« better off'* than 
the generality of working faimers. He married a 
younc, intelligent, healthy, country girl, the daugbtsf 
of a firmer, and one who had bean accustomed to a 
part in the household labor, from childhood. She 
bad also been accustomed to seeking daily exerdae 
and amusement in the open air, and to passmg a por* 
tion of her leisure in reanin^ and study, of which aha 
was very lond. She married with high antidpatiana 
of enjoyment ; but time aoon proved them delusiva. 
She found it was the height of folly for %fitmm*9 
wift to think of rambling in the woods for floweia, 
and that it was perfectly useless to inhale the flash 
air, unless she ran out in a mat hunry to sea what 
was the matter with the chickens, or to look up tp^ 
for some purpose of cookery. There was no tuna 
for books, as every thought must be given up to that 
one of work! work! work! from morning till 
niffht Still she had one drsam left, and that wasg 
wnan her little ones were old enough, she coald 
hmiL to teach them, and thus renew Mr own know- 
led^ ; but when they had erown old enough; where 
was the time when she could be spared even to teach 
the youngiBSt of the group its A, B, C's ? As thia 
hope departed, much anxiety was added to her many 
burdens, and the health wJiich had long been giving 
way, failed faster and faster. Still she must wore 
while she could, till at last nature could hold out aa 
longer, and the first words that met the ear pi the now 
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naUy akmed huBband, weie those death-knelling 
OMSa eoQsamption — and incurable! Coneiimption 
kow induced? Not by any hereditary taint, but as 
his conscience too rarely told him, by a violation of 
•U natara'8 laws, the disregard of which he himself 
had compelled, and these companctions receiTed only 
additional strength iirom his wife's dying reqoest, 
** that in seeking one to fill her place, he should pro- 
enve a mother for lus chiklren, not a semmt for his 

Mr. B.'s wile was thought to be, when he married 
liar» a wooiaa of a high onier of intellect, as well as 
•n excellent hoasekeeper, and she mMt hkf€ re- 
mained till this time, the pride of her hasband and 
Aieade* as she waathen, nad her intellect been al- 
lowed SDV nourishment We do not know teAy it 
ia» but it nas often been remarked, and is certauily 
very true, that let a woman, po ss e ss ing ever so supe- 
lior intellectnal endowments, soffer them to be neg- 
laded and run into disuse, she becomes in time more 
ap pa rently devoid of mental culture, than those who 
Mver laid any daim to it. So it has been with Mrs. 
B. She could not give up her favorite pursuits 
without a struggle, mit when once fairly set aside, 
riM sank rapidly into that characterless being, a do- 
mestic dnidge, *• cookery her Christianihr, and hen a 
kitchen creed." And now you may find her with no 
higher ambition than to invent a new dish for the 
table, out of sooie odds and ends there is no economy 
in eaviog, with but one litenurv companion, and that 
a book of recipes I Her friends cannot visit her, un- 
less tiiey are willing to pass dieir whole time among 
pots and kettles in the kitchen ; her children roam 
•t laige* atlendiBff school or not, as they please; 
while her husbaad si(^s over the sleep of an intel- 
lect which was once his baa8t» and welt he may, for 
his own hand faud the spell. 

The next example is a common one. It is that of 
an apparency amiable temper soured by continual 
thwarting of desires, physical fatiinies, and vexing 
mental cares. Mr. C. could hardly recognise the 
gentle m^ttden he wooed for his wife, in the scolding 
termagant who now rules his house. He forgets, 
however, that the gentler nature was crushed by the 
weight of burdens Mavier than it could bear, and that 
the spirit which has arisen from its ruins, is but a 
power determined to assert ito own rights. 

But let us tarn to the fairer side iA Ae picture. 
Mr. D. possesses land aaiounting to just the same 
muiber ol acres as that of Farmer A. first mentioned, 
though he does not possess the same amount of 
means ; what he has laid by, havinr been entirely 
from the resnlto of his own labors. He is a taian, as 
Mr. A. would think, exceedingly ultra in his notions 
upon subjecte, especially so upon the very one of 
which we have been treating. His wife is an intel- 
ligent, bi§^ly-cultivated woman, fully cape^le of ap- 
preciating her good foftune, in beine connected with 
one upon whoae head the oigan of benevolence is as 
Imgely developed^ as upon her husband's. The 
number of his o«it-door laborers is large, yet he 
allows her a cook, a chambermaid, and oh, tefl it not 
in Galh, a third domestic to assist in taking care of 
tiie children. Mrs. D. has time to walk for exer- 
cise, to visit her friends and have them visit her, to 
mad not only all her husband's farming books, bat to 
keep up with the useful knowledge ofthe day. She 
is teaehiag her oldest boy Latm, and his sster 



botany, while the inslniction of tbe youn^fer ones 
devolves almost entirely upon her. She is never 
idle, and her husband's fear oftener is that she will 
do too much, rather thtm that she will not do 
enough. What is the result of this? Some will 
answer, or they ought to, if their theories are in con- 
fonnity with their pmetice, that such a farmer is on 
the high road to ruin; that eveirthinr wQl be going 
to waste while his wife is gadding ; be will be be- 
hindhand every year from the expense of so much 
*' help," and timt beibro long he will find out his mis- 
take. Unfortunately for our theorists, evidences are 
to the contrary of all this. His house is as neat in 
every part, as neat as can be, though his wife does 
sometinws allow the chambermmd to sweep and dust 
and scour on her own responsibility ; his meals are 
wril cooked, the strictest economy observed, and no- 
thing wastedt although his wife is not for ever in the 
kiteben. She has sometimes been so msh as to 
allow the cook to try out the lard, yet it has never 
been spoiled ; but worm than all, their butter has 
more tnan once received a premium, and yet Mrs. 
D. does not chum it, or skim the mOk, or even seald 
the pans ! As to this last matter, however, I would 
observe* that she thinks in common with most good 
housekeepers, that the business of the dairy is mudi 
mom secure of good care when under the sole man- 
agement of the mistress herself, than when given into 
tne charge of otbera ; but she thinks also, as does her 
husband, that there may be things of more import- 
ance sometimes interfering with such an arrange- 
ment, which should be first attended to. His farm m 
becoming more productive, and he is laying by mom 
money every year^yet with such ultra motives ! 

^ E. M. a 

To PansKvx Biscvrr nosi PuraxrAcnoN. — ^T^ 
preserve biscuit a long time sweet and good, no other 
art is necessary than stowing it well-baked in casks 
exactly caulked, and carefully lined with tin, so as to 
exclude the air; at the same time the biscuit must be 
so placed as to leave as little vacant room as pomible 
in the cask ; and when the same is opened through 
necessity, it must be speedily closed again with great 
care. — Famity Receipt BO0L 

To Maxx AanviciAL ox Potatok Bxsab.— 
Pat a pound of potatoes in a net, into a skillet with 
cold water, and, lest the dcin break and let in the 
water, hang it at a distence, so as not to boil over 
the fire, till they become soft; then skin, mash, and 
rub thm so as to be well mixed, with a poand of 
Hour, a very large spoonful of salt, and two large 
spoonfuls of yeast; but less of the veast is better. 
Then add a little warm water, and knead it up as 
other dough ; lay it a little while before the fire to 
ferment or rise, then bake it in a very hot oven. 
Bread made in this manner has been frequently tried, 
and found to be well-tasted, wholesome, and of good 
consistence. — Mb. 

To mSCOTfiX IT BXKAD U AmXLTKBJLTKD WITH 

Alum.— Make a solution of lime in a^afortis» and 
put a little of this solution into water, m which yoa 
have steeped the bread suspected to contain alum, 
ff such should be the case, the acid, which was com- 
bined with the alum, will form a precipitete or chalky 
concretion at the bottom of the vesseL— A» 
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FOREIGN AQRIOULTUaAL NCW9. 
By the steamship Hibenua, we hare ovr ngfolu 
file of Earopeanjournals to Au^st 5th. 

MAftKBTs— -wraet a limited nle and prices lower. 
OnUon depressed, with a downward tendency. The 
stock on hand at Liverpool on the 1st of Angust| was 
XfiSSfidO bales ; against 998/)00 same period last year. 
thwr and Gram, in consequence of the had harvest 
piDspects, on the advance. Bxf has iallen a trifle. 
Arfe is more fiimlv held. Lard on the rise, and fine 
mueh wanted. Ckme little in market, and good quali- 
ties would probably sell well. Rict in good demand. 
Tbliow brisk, and a still farther advance. 

MoHif a Uttle more in demand, and discounts had 
risen i per cent 

Jmtrictm Stoeki slightly depressed. 
t^The Wkuhtr was rainy and cold, and considered so 
unfiivoiable for the harvest, that quite a speculative 
feeling was up in the com market 

Engkah JgricuUuraL Society. — The annual show of 
this noble Societv took place at Shrewsbury, com- 
mencing the 15th July, and continuing four days. 
Owing to the rati^er isolated situation of this town, 
the number of people, cattle, and implements present, 
were not as great as on fi>rmer occasions ; but the stock 
was of a superior kind, showing a marked improve- 
ment in this respect. Dinners, speeches, and good 
feeling, and schemes for the improvement of the agri- 
cultural class, seemed to be the order of the day. 

A% hnrnenm <8S(raio6crry^-*We find in the Gardener's 
Chronicle of August 2d, the outline of the exact size 
of a British Queen Strawberry, grown the past season 
bj Mr. Stobbs, of lincoln. It measures in the out- 
hne, 3i in. long, and 1| in. deep The circumference, 
of course, we cannot give. We presume it was flat- 
shaped. It weighed a little more than an ounce 
and ahalf 

h^iiutnct of Oabfomc EUctrieUjf on ih$ Oemmation of 
&«(2s.— Mr. Edward Solly read a paper before the late 
meetinc of the British Association for the advance- 
ment of science, in which he states, that his experi- 
ments on this subject did not in any way prove that 
l^ermination was stimulated bv electricity ; but, jndg- 
ing from the known powers of electricity, it would be 
reason^le to expect, that, like light and heat, it would 
exert marked influence on the growth of vegetables. 
in fact, act as a stimulus. Mr. Solly then described 
the recent experiments which have been made on this 
subject, and gave an account of an extensive series, at 

S resent being made in the gardens of the Horticultural 
ociety. SMds of harley, wheat, rye, turnip, and 
radish, were, in several different expenments, found to 
germinate wiUi increased rapidity, when exposed to 
the influence of a feeble current of electricity of very 
low tension, and the plants not only came up sooner, 
but were more healthy than others. These experi- 
ments certainly appeared decisive in fevor of the sti- 
mulating effect or electricity on germination, as dis- 
tinguished from the mere chemical effect produced by 
electricity ; but, on the other hand, a number of ex- 
periments on other seeds had given quite opposite 
results, proving either that the germination of some 
seeds was retarded, whilst that of others was fecili- 
tated by electricity : or, that the eflS»cts, observed in 
both cases, were merely incidental Out of a series 
of 55 experiments on different seeds, 20 appeared in 
favor of electricity, 10 against it, and 25 showed no 
effect whatever ; and, on carefully counting the whole 
number of seeds up in the entire series, there were 
Ibund 12M of the electrified, and 12^ of the non-elec- 
trifled seeds up. In conclusion, Mr. Solly stated that 
he felt very aoubtful whether the effects observed 
'Were really due to the influence of electricity. 

Theory oftJu VtSHty of RoUUion.—Were I writing on 
this subject as a mere theorist, I might say that any 



course of rotation might be followed, and any crops 
taken which the former chose, and in any order of 
succession, provided the substances which the crops 
carry off Ihim the land are faithfully restored to it. 
This is a fovorite doctrine at present among some 
agricultural theorists. But the study of practical 
farming has taught me that this kind of closet culriva- 
tion would iu>t produce good returns on all oar soils. 
The mechanics of agriculture are idmost as essential 
to the management of the soil as the chemistry of 
agriculture; and it is because the former is not un- 
derstood in our laboratories, that the confident an- 
nonncements of the mere chemist have hitherto been 
so frequently at variance with the practical experi- 
ence of the money-making former. The natural 
habits of the plant we seek to grow have also much 
to do with the mode of culture. A minute knowledge 
of varieties, even of the same plant, is oilen a very im« 
portant element in successful forming.— C^MU'^sHy 
Jourmd of jSgriewUun. 

An Extranrdmary Rkubarh Ltaf of the Victoria ^ind, 
was exhibited in Stamford market on Saturday last ; 
it measured 6 feet 4 inches in length, 4 feet across, 
and weighed 6 lbs. 2 oz. It was grown at Lyndon, 
Rutland, in the garden of Mr. Barfield. The cultiva- 
tion of the rhubarb plant seems to have arrived at 
Seat perfection in some parts of Rutland, the soil 
ing well adapted for its growth. Many persons 
make wine from it, and it is said to be a very cooling 
and pleasant beverage.— flit o m fo rd Maxmy, 

Um of SiJphwnc Add with Bonn at Omijnm(.— With 
reference lo Mr. Pussy's suggestion as to the pro- 
priety of ttiing bone-dust (dissolved in sulphuric acid) 
along with cofiQwil instseud of tootw for turnips, I can 
confirm his idea from practice, having last year mn- 
nmCMi 5 acres with only 13 bushels of bone-dust dissolv* 
ed in 270 lbs. of sulphuric acid and 150 gallons of water. 
After standing twenty-four hours, the liquid was 
mixed with 3 cart-load.H of coof-ofAct, and left to remaia 
for a week, during which time it was tumod over two 
or three times. The mixture was then drilled along 
with the eeed, and the result was a fair crop of com- 
mon turnips, off a piece of poor land, without other 
manure, and at the cost of only 12s. 9d. per acie.r* 
EiM$h Ag, Soc, Jmm. 

UtUitw of Sowing Whmt TAidb.— Nature in seeking 
to supply what is wanting by thin sowing, will con- 
tinue to throw out ss the roots gain the requisite 
power, a succession of ears till so late in the season 
that it will be impossible for the crop to ripen uni- 
formly; the inevitaole consequence of which will be 
an undue proportion of amaU and defective grain ia 
the produce. — lb. 

Water Mtadovm of Uu DmIes of A»i</a9uU-These 
meadows comprise an area of upwards of 300 acres of 
land, extending over a distance of about seven miles 
in length. They are watered by the river Maun, as it 
flows eastward fiiom the town of Mansfield. The 
value of the land has been raised from the annual 
sum of SOL to that of 3,6602., at a cost (from their com- 
mencement in 1816 to their completion in 1637| of 
40/K)OL The profit upon each aero, after defraying 
all expenses, is computed at needy 12f. a-yeai^ with- 
out UOdng into consideration the great benefit they 
an to the a^le land adjoining them, which, in the 
words of Mr. Benison, they ** enrich to an extent of 
five times that of their own." Strotching through a 
dry sandy district for so long a distance, and thus fer- 
tilising incraasinsly land so dependent on foreign aid, 
mustshow at a glance their almost incalculable value. 
As a triumph of art, they must be considered one 
of the most brilliant and complete of any that is 
known, reflecting credit equally on the talents of the 
noble owner as projector, and on the intelUgence of 
Mr. Tebbet, as executor of the works.— Jl. 
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Wagtt of JgfiadUiral Labortra m JVopim. — The 
wages of laoorers seem to be lower in France, even in 
proportion to the low price of proviBions, than in 
England. The General Council of the different de- 

Sartments fix tariffs for regulating the price at which 
iffeient senrices shall be convertible into money. Bj 
these the price of a day's work of a laboring man is 
rated generally at lOd., never higher than 12id., and 
sometunes as low as 7id. ; that of a horse or mule 
ftom lOd. to 12 id. ; and the hire of a two-wheeled cart, 
from lOd. to 15d. These low rates of payment render 
the waste of labor of men and horses, so much re- 
proached by the Scotch to their neighbors, less aston- 
ishing in France than in England, where it is some* 
times carried to a gnater extent. In plowing, a man 
nsually works three horses in Normandy, and only two 
men accompany the laigsst merchant waggons, one 
driving and the other sometimes asleep in fiont, or in 
the humnock below. Frequently, however, one sees 
strong men employed at such work as a woman, or 
even a child, might quite as well perform, such as 
weeding com with the wooden pincen used for that 
purpose, or herding a few geese or sheep at the road 
sides.— Jbumot of Mgricukurt. 

Jhi JSxtraordinarif BroUflc <Sbis^--Onr respected 
townsman, Mr. Chas. Minshull, of Highgate, has a 
sow which has produced him 61 pigs in one year, viz., 
on the 13th of May, 1844. 21 ; 9th of November, 18 : 
1st of May, 1845, 22 ; total 61. Of this valuable breed 
Mr. Minshull has brawn of the November litter.— 

huMry of Oovum fFbrnok^— In roy way from Spa, 
I saw a woman threshing in a bam with a man *, ehe 
beat her time well, and laid it on as hard as her part^ 
ner. This, I think, neariy makes up the list of female 
aeoomplishments. Brick-making, stone-breaking, 
whei^sowing, reaping, mowinr, threshing, and carry- 
ing heavy loiSs, are pretty little additions to the bur^ 
dens that nature lays upon the sex. I have not yet 
sees any female postillions, or top-sawvers, but I bye 
in hopes. In the evening band at tne Brannen, at 
Aix, a womanplavsthe violoncello.— ^Xmnial ofaBa^ 
timimtdgrthttht \Vaier Cme, 

WaUr m a 8kmff$ Ekad^^9trmp but TVw.— Mr. 
John Scurr,fenner, of Greenside Tnmdon, near Sedge- 
fidd, a short time ago had a sheep, which, for a fort- 
night, had been ill. Thrse days it was unable to get 
npon its feet. Mr. Scurr happened to have a friend, 
vrlM> caHed upon him on busmess, and they together 
went to see the sheep. His friend pronounced the 
animal all but dead, it beingill of the ** sturdy^ or 
water ia the head, which he said was incnmble. They 
conseauently teft the sheep to die. A servant boy. 
natoea Gilpin, who lived with Mr. Scurr, overheard 
th0ir discourse, and immediately went to his master's 
bsuee, and procured a goblet, when he returned to 
the field where the sheep waSj and, without practice, 
or skill in tiie art, began cautiously to opente tipon 
the head of the animal, by boring a hole exactly upon 
the top of the scalp, which done, the water streamed 
out of the head, and, stran|;e to say, in a very few 
minutes the sheep got upon its feet and started to eat 
grass, and is now doing as well as any of its fellow 
grass-eaters.— iVcio Farmer'i foumoL 

Beme^Ret fbr Hu Pinevalent Dittmmar amongtt CatUe^-^ 
An old fermer says he lost several cattle before adopt- 
ing the following method, but since, every one recovers 
that is attacked :— As soon as the distemper appears, 
separate the sound cattle from those affected ; neither 
let hay, litter, nor vessels used by the sick, come near 
the sound cattle ; also keep them away from the dung 
of the sick; give the sick cows warm water to drink, 
with a very little ammonia, and a handful or two of 
salt in it ; let them have plenty of air and exercise, 



but don*t allow them to stand in a draught or current of 
air ; it will be all the better if tar is put in their trough ; 
they must have no gruel or soft hay *, good wiry hay 
is best as food for them, and an occasional mash ; they 
must have no clothes on. If the hoofe nse bad, dress 
them with rectified spirits of tar. By timely atten- 
tion to the above plan of treatment, no cattle need be 
lost— Jfess-sMre Jdoertimr, 

Ftmartd jRiiifrtf*.— The liveipod Standard savs, 
that Mr. Raye, a practical chemist, has discovered a 
process that renders timber impervious to dr^ rot, an 
object of the greatest importance to ship-builders.-- 
Unlike previous inventions of the kind, it does not 
destroy the edges of the tools used ivk forming it to any 
required shape ; and what is more peculiar, it in a 
great measure resists combustion, and even when 
withdrawn from a fierce fere will become instantly 
black, and not moulder as ordinary timber would, 
proving its applicability for the flooring of fire-proof 
warehouses. 

Zorge Ooostf&crry.— A day or two ago, a gooseberry ' 
was pulled in the garden of Mr. William Stirling, Kir- 
kintilloch, which measured 4f by 44 inches. This 
gigantic berry belongs to the class of Lancashire ber^ 
ries, known ny the name of the " companion," and is 
not lUmly to be matched even in DumMesshire.— 
CMoigmo .^^gMS. 

Chttbm Qnal IMUm, mid jMnmL— There are, ac- 
cording to Parliamentary returns, 2,2(M),000 horses, 
worth about £67,000,000; about 15,000,000 of black 
cattle, worth about £210,000,000 ; 50 000,000 of sheep, 
worth about £67,000,000 ; and 18,000,000 swine, worth 
about £18,270^000.— i^i0 Farma't Journal 

Edraordi$iarjf Pig. — An extraordinary pie was lit- 
tered at Haxey, on Saturday week. It nas eight legs, 
four ears, feur eyes, and what appear to be two b«Kis 
amalgamated in one. This extraordinary animal, 
which mm Utteivd with thirteen othen at the Duke 
William Iim, Haxey, died soon after its birth. — Jb, 

Cfitrtic a Cwnfor S^fidemieiH Smm.-^lt was stated at 
a late meeting of a farming society, that garlic was an 
effi^tual cure for the epidemic among pigs; that a 
few cloves (twa or three), bruised and boiled in a little 
milk, and given when the disease had set in. would 
immediately counteract it The following was orooght 
forward, with many others, as a proof of this : A man, 
who bred pigs extensively, was prevailed upon by a 
neighboring fermer, to give a few cloves of eailic, in 
the manner I have statMi, to six pigs whidi nad been 
attacked with the disease. This was done in the 
evening, and on the following morning they were per- 
fectly recovered: whilst two others that had been 
attacked by the oiseaae at the same time, in Uie ssone 
piggery, but to which the cariic had not Men ndmiiiie- 
tered, were found dead. If garlic be such a renaedy 
as the foregoing, which many other cases prove it to 
be, I think evenr person should avail himself of this, 
by planting in his garden a few cloves of this aimple 
cure for a maliiptant distemper— A. 

7b i)iifiMitA £m I^tmgAt o/Pbtos.— We may consider 
that upon an average, 35 per cent of the labor of 
plowing is attributable to the weight of the iiiipil»> 
ment, 55 per cent to the operation of cutting^ tke Iqt- 
row-slice. and only ten to the action of tfie mould 
board. This conclusion, if it be correct, reverses most 
of our pre-conceived opinions on the subject: tlie at- 
tempts which have been made to diminish the dran^t 
of plows have been mostly directed to the alteraUoiL 
of the form of the mould board ^ let our plo^r-makeis 
direct their efforts more to facihtate the action of the 
sock and coulter, and to diminish, within safe limits^ 
the weight of the implement, and they will, probably, 
be more successful in lessening its draugat.— ^Gor. 
Cftron. 
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NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Tks meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
State Ag. Society for August, was held at the Society's 
Room in Albany, on the 14th August— Present, 

B. P. JoHNBoir, of Oneida, President 
£. P. Pbbmticb, Vice President, Albany 
AlbXandek Walsh, Rensselaer. 
GaoBOB Yaxl, Rensselaer. 
Thomas Hxllbousb, Treaeurer. 
Lttthbb Tugbbb, Recording Secretary. 

Letteis wen lead from Hon. *Wm. H. Bewaid, 
Auburn: Hon. Lather Bredieh, New York; Hob. 
Jonah QniBcy, Jr^ Boston ; Isaiah Townsend, Al- 
bany ; James Gowen, Eaq^ Philadelphia : Jamea S. 
Wads worth, Geneseo; Fiancie Rotch, London : James 
Taylor, Birmingham; Hon. John Savage, Balsm; 
Lewis F. Allen, Bulftio ; Parie Barber, Homer. 

The Board then proceeded to complete the list of 
Judges to award the Premiams at the ntzt State Fair. 
The following are the 

JUDOBS TO AWABD TUB PBXZBS. 

Caidt, Clan I-^ames Gowen, Philadalphia; J. S. 
Skinner, New York ; Thomas HolUs, Gilbertsville. 

CauU, dams II, III, /r^Adam Ferguson, Watei^ 
town, C W. ; F. Ingersoll, Yemon ; P. P. Campbell, 
Schenectady. 

OUtfe, Oaaet V. mid VL^. R. Speed, Caroline; 
Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles: Aaron Petrie, Little Falls. 

Workiiig Ocm.-- Sanfora Howard, Albany ; Andrew 
J. Bell, LairdsvUU; Squire M. Brown, £lbt%e. 

fitecrt.— E. P. Beck, Sheldon ; Cliff Eames, Ruttaad ; 
Isrsel Boies, Homer. / 

Fat ObUO* and FiU S^Mp.— Ela Merriam, Leydsn; 
Lester Barker, Clinton; P. N. Rust, Syracuse. 

SuUlumi4~~J, M. Sherwood, Auburn ; Wm. Jones, 
Queens Co.; Edward Long, Cambridge. 

Marti and Cbftt.^AnthoBy Yan Bergen, Cozsackie; 
Willard Ives, Watertown ; F. P. Bellinger, Herkimer. 

MUcMtd ibntf^Wm. Salisbury, Leeds; Duncan 
Robinson, Fishkill ; H. 8. Woodruff, Auburn. 

Sheep, Cia$t I— W. A. S. North, Duanesburg ; Robt 
Musson, Gilbertsville |Jas. Parker, Jr., Trenton. 

Shnp, Clam IL^S. Waite. Jr., Montgomery; W. H. 
8otham, Albany ; Lyman Sherwood, Aubnm. 

Sheep, Cbue M— Chester Buck, Lowvills ; Samuel 
Cheever, Stillwater: D. R. Gill, Henderson. 

Shea, Oatt /K--J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook; J. M. 
EUis. Onondaga HiU ; M. Y. Tilden, New Lebanon. 

Swme^^L. B. Langworth][, Rochester; George 
TVebb, Pamelia : Hiram Hopkins, CortlandviUe. 

BnUtry^r^C, N. Bement, Albany; T. H. Hyatt, 
Rochester; 8tom Barrows, South TVentoB. 

yegeuikt^D. K Fuller, Hyde Park; B. W. Dwight, 
Clinton ; H. L. R. Sanfosd^ Yolney. 

i%>i0«^— George Geddes, Tyler; C C Dennis, Au- 
bnm ; M. L. Brainerd, Rome. 

Waggam, Banome, OUtivaton, Fkmmng Jfifls, JUa- 
csMMfl /or cuUiag oofw tteuiBt, xnrM Jvumts aeuL Thnekr 
ing mdimu, Drill Barrowa amd Straw Cmtten^^U. S. 
Randall, Cectlandville; G. W. Patterson, Westlield; 
Myron Adams, East Bloomfield. 

jSU other Jme^dtaral Jmp Umnde4 — Pomeroy Jones, 
Lairdsville ; John Williams, Jr., Salem ; T. R. Hussey, 
Auburn. 

Butter.'^'E,, W. Bateman, Yenice ; Z. Barton Stout, 
Richmond Hill; EUjah Rhoades, ManUus. 

Cheeee^—T. C.Peters, Darien ; Thomas Burch, Little 
Falls ; Handson Blodgett, Denmadc 

Stupr.—O. Hungerford, Watertown; £.Mack, Itha- 
ca : ueorce B. Rowe, Canastota. 

to.^ Alexander Walsh. Lanslngburgh ; Samuel 
Thompson, Utica : John Walsh, Albanv. 

DomettU ifiiNi^actarff.— Judge Conkling, Auburn; 



Roswell Randall, CortlandviUe: Le Grand Cannon, 
Trov. 

FrmtMj^. J. Thomas, Macedon ; Chas. Downing, 
Newburgh ; P. Barry, Rochester. 

Fhwere. — Professor Jackson, Schenectady; Benja* 
min Hodge, Buffalo: Charles Tracey, Utica. 

i%»wiftf IToreA^tewis F. Allen, Buffalo; N. 8. 
Wright Yemon Centre : E. Bfarin, lyier ; Wol Otley, 
Oaks Comers ; John Jonnston, Geneva. 

Miwet O mmo m amd J)itereiumary Rimmmu. — ^Thomas 
Farrington, Oswego ; B. N. Huntington, Rome : Joel 
Ratbbone. Albany; J. J. Yiele, Lansingburig^; Oliver 
PhehpSt Crwn sndn yy - 

Tbansfobtation or Stock. 

The Committee, on this subject, reported that, 
anancpments had been made witn the different Rail- 
road Uompanies, whose officers, with their usual libe- 
rality, had agreed to transport /^ ofduirgt, all animals 
and articles designed for ezhinition at the Fair. 

They further reported, that extra trains would be 
run, in which visitors to the Fair will be carried for a 
sum not exceeding half the usual rates on the roads. 
Of their times of starting, notice will be given, as soon 
as the arrangements are completed. 

Splbndio Sakplb or Whbat. 

The Recording Secretary presented the following 
letter with the accompanying sack of wheat :*- 

L. TucKZB, Esq., Rec. Sec*. N.Y. S. Ag. Society. 

Sir — I send you for the State Agricultural Societv. 
a sack of the wheat considered the best grown in oU 
Castile, and sent me lately by a ftiend in the north of 
Spain. 

The Talaveia wheat, already iamiliar to English 
and American fiurmers, is also a Spanish variety. It 
came originally firom Estremadura, a province m the 
south of old C«stile, and of a milder, more uniform 
climate. The Castilian wheat, it may therefore be 
inferred, will prove a hardier species. 

I have sent to Gen. Rawson Harmon a similar 
sack, and proposed to him, should its introduction be 
accompUshed under his experienced and enlightened 
management, to name this variety the Jgmrrt teheat, 
after D. Macsimo Aguine, our excellent Consul at 
Bilboa, to whose good offices I am indebted for tiie 
specimens I have received. 

Gen. Harmon remitted me last winter, for a friend 
in France, several varieties grown under his care at 
Wheatland. Ten kernels taken indiscriminately from 
these, weighed, 

of White Provence (French), 8| grains 

Wheatland Red, 54 ** 

Yirginia May, ft •* 

SoiS'sRed, 84-10" 

Soul's White, 54-10« 

Talavera. 7 •* ^ 

Improved White Flint, (a) 5 "^ 

The « Aguirre'* weighed 8| "^ 

A person as little acquainted practicaliy with the 
tillage of wheat as the writer, would infor horn the 
above table, that a certain weight of French Pro- 
vence, White, or ^ Aguim wheal," would fliroish a 
graater amount of flour, and less amount of bran, than 
an equal weight of either of the other varieties. 

The bread made from the wheat of old Castile, I 
have never seen surpassed in whiteness. In Spain, as 
you are perhaps aware, this universal article of cob- 
suinption is not leavened. 

What I send is for distribution, if yon think worth 
while. I will seal up four or five pounds which 
might be kept in the rooms of the Society, as a stan- 
dara whereby to determine the changes the wheat may 
undergo by culture in America. 

^ Respectfully, yours, Isazah Towhsxho. 
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P. S. I have ju»t had weighed « half-peck of the 
wheat. The weight was 8 lbs. 9 oz., avoirdupois. 
This would give 68^^ lbs. to the bushel. As this ex- 
ceeds bT2i lbs. the heaviest wheat (Hancarian) in 
Lawson's Museuiii (Vide his Agricultovaltst's Manual, 
p. 14), I think it wanU verifying by a better balance 
than that I used, the scales of a corner grocery. L T. 

On motion of the President, 

JUiohedy That the thanks of the Society be tender- 
ed to Mr. Towttsend for the splendid specimen of 
wheat accompanying the above letter; and that the 
same be distnbuted to members of the Society, with a 
request that they make trial of the same, and lepoit 
the result to the Society. . 

The President was requested to procure a windlass 
^tn ^ dynamometer, for the trial of plows. 

The Recoiding Secretary and Treasurer were dl« 
lected to procure the necessary badges and tickets for 
the ensuing Fair. 

The Recording Secretarr presented a copy of the 
9th voL of the iSrmv'i Cabmd^ from the publisher, J. 
Tatxm, Esq., for which the thanks of the tSociety 

were voted. 

The fifth annual Fair and Show of the State Agn- 
cnltural Society is approaching, and the interest 
which is manifested, shows that our Society has lost 
none <^ the confidence of the agricnltnrists of the 
State. The previous exhibitions lutve been attended 
by immense gatherim from different pcurts of our 
own State, as well as &ige numbers from other States 
in the Union. 

The location of the Fair at Utica being near the 
centre of the State, will undoubtedly secure a larger 
attendance than at any previous Fair of the Society. 

The arrangements it is believed will be such as to 
meet the expectations of the public, and the citizens 
of Utica are making preparations that will insure suit* 
able accommodations for all who may be in attend- 
ance. 

The list of premiums of the Society embraces a 
▼eiy great variety of articles— «nd are so extended as 
to secure a very spirited competition. 

lb the appointment of the Judges the officers have 
selected sucn names as will secure the confidence of 
thepnblic, in the awards that maybe made. 

we would urge upon the friends of agriculture 
throughout the State, to make vi|orous efforts to bring 
out our citizens at the approaching Fair. Every year 
we have added to the list of our friends, from those 
who have attended our exhibitions, and we desire still 
to add to their numoers, until every fiirmer in the 
State, as well as every other citiaen, snail take a deep 
interest in our Society, which is identified with the 
permanent prosperity of the State. 

Arrangements have been made for the ladies, that 
will secure a tasteful display of the articles they may 
exhibit: and it is hoped thfit^ia this department we 
shall witness a display eTce%ng that at any former 
meeting of the Society. 

BXatTLATIOHS VOX THB SHOW. 

All members of the Society, and all who may be- 
come members at the time of the Fair, by the pay- 
ment of $1.00, will be furnished with Badobs which 
wiU admit the person and his wifo and children under 
21 years of age, to the exhibition, at all times during 
the Fair. Tickets to admit a single person, \2\ cents. 

Members will be allowed to enter in carriages with 
their fomilies, but no hacks or other public convey- 
ances will be permitted to enter except when the in- 
mates tie members of tiM Society, without paying a 
dkillar for each entrance, and the inmates, if net mem- 
beiB) to funiieh themselves with tickets. 

Gentlemen may become members and obtain 
badges at the stage office of J. B vttxbfield h Co. ; 



and at the bookstores of T. TirrAiiY, 6. Txacby and 
Bennett, Backus & Hawlet, Genesee street, Uti- 
ea,orat the Business Office at the show-jrardL 

All exhibitors at the Fair must become membera of 
the Society, and have their articles entered at the 
Business Office before taking them into the enclosure. 

All those who intend to compete for the preminflss 
on agricultural implements, butter and cheese, soger, 
cocoons, silk, fcc, should have their specimens on the 
ground on Uie 16th, that they may oe deposited in 
their appropriate places, and tne rooms suitably ar- 
ranged on tne day previous to the Fair. 

No pieminnas will be peM on ammalt or articles 
taken away before the close of the Fair. 

Everythmg intended for the exhibition must be on 
thejRonnd at or before nine o'clock, on the morning 
of Wednesday, the seventeenth. 

Animab and other articles offinred for exhibitioB, 
must be labelled with the owner's name and lesidettce 
at fttU length. 

n» C0MKITTBS8 TO AWARD PXEXItnCS. 

The several Committees to award Premiums are 
requested to report themselves at the Society's room, 
at BA<Ki'a Hotel, on Tuesday evening, the leth, or 
at the basinees office on the show grounds previons to 
ten o'clock on Wednesday morning, the 17th, after 
which all vacancies will be filled, and the commitlees 
will enter upon their duties at twelve o'clock. 

The Judges are requested to fiiraish their awards to 
the Reconflng Secretary by twelve o'clock on Hmte- 
day, that a hst may be made out from which the 
Treasurer can pay the prises immediately on the Re- 
ports being read nom the stand. 

The Jud^ will not award the prises offored, on- 
less in their opinions the animals or articles exhibited 
are worthy of^he premiums. 

Piixe animals and implements at the previoiM ex- 
hibitions will be allowed to compete for the poses; 
but th^ must leeeive a hi^r pnae, or in a diffinent 
class, to entitle them to a premium. Should the 
same premium heretofore given them be awarded, they 
will receive a certificate to that effect instead of the 
prise. 

No viewing committee, with the exeeptum of the 
Committee on Discretionary Premiums, shall awaid 
any discretioiiaiy premium, withovt the pravioae per- 
mission of the Executive Board, e x pw ssed thmigh 
the President. 

The annnal Address will be delivered, imdar the 
large tent, at 3 o'clock on Thursday afternoon, by 
Hra. JosiAB QurncT. Jr., of Boston. 

Immediately after the Address, the Reports of Ae 
Committees to award the Preminms will be lend, and 
the Premiums paid at the Treasnreif's office. TIm 
Treasurer will also be in attendance at the Society^ 
Room, at Bagg's Hotel, on Thursday evening and on 
Friday, for the parpoee of paying Premiums. 

On Thursday afternoon, the Pxsmivk Ahixals 
wiU be exhibited on the gronnds, seijamie fiom the 
others, with cards Showing the premium awaided to 
each animal, so that the oublic may have an opportn- 
nity of viewingthe animals which have been adjudged 
worthy of thePremiumsof the Society. 

TBAflSPOBTATIOR Or STOCK. 

Arrangements have been made with the diffbient 
Railroad Companies, whose officers, with their osul 
liberality, have arreed to transport, frm o^ chavgf, all 
animals and articles designed for exhihitioa at the 
Fair. 

Gentlemen who intend to send their stock bji the 
milroad, must ^ve notice at least one week previous 
to the Fair, to Luthka Tuckee, Albany ; M. D. 
BuBNET, Syracuse ; J. M. Sbbewood, Anbam , 
L. B. Lajcowoetht, Rochester; or L. F. A^yy, 
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Buffalo, so that the nec«aaary preparationa may be 
made by the coinpaaies for their transportation. 

Extra trains of cars, both east and west of Utiea, 
will be ran, in which visitors to the Fair will be car- 
ried for a sam not exceeding half the usoal rates on the 
loads. Of their times of starting, notice will be given 
as soon as the anangements are completed. The 
Packet Boat Companies have made arrangements to 
lacilitate the conveyance of visitors at reasonable rates. 

It is expected that the operations of the Maomstic 
TxLBOEAPR will be exhibited on the grounds daring 
the Fair. It is intended by the i^roprieton of this 
work, to have it ready for operation from Utica to 
Little Falls, a distance of twenty miles. 

Articles designed for exhibition at the Fair, may be 
directed to the care of Faewslx. h HAaaiHGTOR, 
Utica, who will take chaige of them as directed by 
theownen. 

{a) These weighed respectively, after being soaked 
36 hoors in a strong solution sulphate ammonia, 
ll.^|.6|^6|*-6|-^--7i grains. I have not soak- 
ed any of the C^tilian variety. 

(StAtov^B gobk 

JkHmetkm of Sketp 6y IXigs.— The Frankfort Com- 
monwealth says that a few nights ago, 63 choice 
ewes, selected for breeders on account of their wool, 
owned by Gratain John A. Holton, of Franklin 
county, were blled by dogs. Mr. Payne recently 
had 40 sheep killed and SO wounded, and these are 
only common occurrences in Kentucky. It is a pity 
all dogs could not be dispensed with there, except 
those of the shepherd breed. 

Mauaifadtm^ of Outor 00.— This was commenced 
in Illinois about twenty years ago. The produce the 
first yeas, was 500 gallons. In 1831, 10,000 gallons were 
made. It ajmears the quantity now manufactured 
in lUinoii aad Ifiaeouri is above 100,000 gallons— ^the 
pfodnee of about 10,000 aerss of land. 

OmOk Add m BhAa^ or Pu Pbnrt.— A &mily of 
four persons in this city, recentlv, after eatinji; freely 
of the leaves of the domestic rhubarb or pie plant, 
boiled, and served as ** grsens," were, all of them, 
ahortiy seised with severe vomiting. In one of the 
persons it was followed by gastritis. IThe others re- 
covered directly after the vomiting. We have occa* 
sionally seen notices in newspapers of this plant pio- 
ducing noxious effects. Will some of our chemical 
fiionds furnish us with a quantitative analysis of it, 
with reference especially to the proportion of oxalic 
acid which it contains ?—*Ai9b2s Ad, Jown, 

Sugat C9Mf>— The flnt sugar cane was brought to 
the bank of the Mississippi in 1751. It caxne in a 
French ship of recruits. The cane was planted by 
the Jesuits, where now is the second mumcipality of 
New Orleans. The period elapsed is ninety-four 
years, and in that time the product of sugar on the 
Mississippi alone has increased to about 900,000 
hogsheads, and that in the United States to 126.400,310 
lbs : while the price has also decreased from 50 cents 
per lb. in 1760, to 5 and 6 in 1845.— Sbn^AFese. Fanut. 

OalU from tkt Hkmeit or Aiditfc— Major Long, in 
his expedition to the Rock^ Mountains, says that his 
psurtr bund white lead^ moistened with muk, to sue- 
eeed better than anything else in preventing the bad 
eActeof galls on thieir horses' backs, in ^Mir ihtiguing 
mstfch over the plains that border the mountains. 

Omitmt of tkt OnmgL^ThB Savannah RepuUiean 
mayMj that the givves en miirr of Ikeislaads along their 
co«0t, ateis a high state of prosperity, and that the 
yield the last teason was more than usually abundant 



A gentleman south of that, informs them, that his 
trees are apparently more thrifty now than were those 

Swn by htm prior to 1835, ana which were killed by 
great frost of that year. His yield this year has 
been about 40.000, and should the next season be aa 
fiivorable as the last, his crop, he thinks, wiU reach 
100.000. 

IHtekmg JKicAific^— One of these has been invented 
at Chicago, which promises to supersede the use of 
spades, ^y the assistance of two Voke of oxen and 
two men, it will cut a ditch two feet deeo by three 
feet at the ti^, and eighteen inches at the nottom, at 
tha rate of 30 roods per day. 

Choicb Pxachbs. I) urine the first wedt in 
August, we received from Nathan Boulton. Esq., 
of Fencada, Newcastle County, Delaware, through 
Mr. Fields, of this city, a basket of Early Rare ripe 
peaches, the first beanng of a young tree, producing 
two full baskets. The fruit was large, clear, and de- 
lidous, and a very acceptable present, for which we 
return th^ donor many thanks. 

' LOWXLL AS XT WAS AND AS ZT IS. Bv ftcv. 

Henxy A. Miles. Powers h Bacley, and N. L. IHiyton, 
LowelL A beautiful little volume of 234 Pi^ges, got 
up in Uie neatest style of typography, and ulustiaiiMl 
with a map and pretty view of tlie town and sur- 
rounding country. The thriving citv of Lowell and 
its various manulactnres, but, above all, its^torygwit, 
has become quite a lion the world over, and to the 
thousands who ars carious for full information on this 
highly interesting, and we mar add very important 
sulject— we recommend the aoove volume to their 
perusal. Its elabomte statistical tables erove one 
thing at IcASt^ that manufi^tories eonductea upon the 
Lowell principle, may not only add to the resources 
and wealth or the country at bige, prove of incalcu- 
laUe benefit to ajfriculture, but at the same time ad- 
vance tiie pecuniary interests of the operatives, im- 
proving with an eqaal step their intellectual and 
mond fiMulties. Instead of being a curse to the 
country, as a few bigoted and prejudiced persons may 
suppose, such cities as Lowell axe a great blessing to 
it m every sense of the word. 

OxATieM Delivered before the Agricultural and 
Blechanies' Association of Louisiana. By Jtidge ?• 
A. Rest This is an able, a well timed, and highly 
useihl discourse, occupying a pamphlet of 16 pans. 
We had marimd several passages for extracts, but find 
no room for theip this month. We areobUged to the 
unknown iriend who sent us this Oration. 

Blackwood's Maoaxiiib tommences a new 
volume, and may be had of Leonard Scott h Co., 113 
Fulton street Price $3 a-year. 

TbB FAXMSa's LlXXAXT AMD MoMTHLT JotrXllAL 

ov AoaiociiTnss. The second number of this valu- 




the Cuiada thistle. The articles throughout are well 
written and selected. 

Thb Avkxioan QnAXTXXLy Jottrkal of Aoxi- 
0X7LTUXX. The third numbibc of this excellent peri- 
odical, edited by Dr. Emmons and Dr* Prime, came to 
hand last tbomL We were parUeulariy interested in 
an article on the Geology of 'Aj|kultnre, as well as 
several others. We hope this journal may be sus- 
tained 

Thb South WssTsait Faxmbx. We sincerelf re- 
gret to see that this hi^y useful paper has been ooli^ 
id to stop for w«ftt<tf proper support It was published 
at jUynumd Miss., and edttsdVy Mr. Nbrtn and M, 
Philips. 'W^hopeitmajsoonbenrvivod. 

To COBXXSPOB0XNT8.-4; K Jeuue, £. 8»» Philip 
Winfree, Jeha P. Norton, B, and B. B., are rtedved. 
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ABBES, Pota, psrlOailM. 

Fearls, • 4o. 

BALE ROPE. lb. 

B ARK, dmereltroB, ton, 

BEAJiS, W^hitSf ■•«••••••• ••■■■•••••• •bniii. 

BEBBWAX, Aon* T^oUoWt*»«**«»*«***a*«|]k 

B^^^yi mLKft^Of •••••• ■••••••••••••••••-•• 00» 

BONES, BoiiBU|« •«•••••••••■••••■•••• busily 

BRivi'I^EB, AmoncMi, •*••■«•••••■■••••• Ilk 

BUTTER, TiuUe, 4o. 

8hlppUuL«**« •••••••••••••••••••••d*. 

CANDLBSClfoald, Tallow do. 

Bporm, do. 

BCMfiiw, do. 

CHEESE, do. 

COAL, Aathiaclta, 9000 Iba. 

CORDAGE, Amaricatt, .....lb. 

COTTON do. 

COTTON BAGOINO, Amar. hemp,.. ..yard, 

AoMriean Flai, do. 

FEATHERS, lb. 

FLAX, American, do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Weatem bbl. 

Bancy, ..••>»••..•. .....■••••..« •.•do. 

Bootbem, *..• •■••« ••do* 

Richmond City MUla, do. 

Rye, do. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Weatera, bmih. 

Southern, ..••• do. 

Rye, • do. 

, Com, Nocthem, do. 

Bouthem do. 

' Bailey, do. 

Oala, Northern, dob 

Southern, •• do. 

OITANO, 100 Iba. 

HAY, do. 

HBiiP, Ruria, clean, ton, 

Ameriran, water-fotled,..***»>..«.do. 

American, dew-rotled, da 

BIDES, Dry Soathem, lb. 

HOPS*. lb. 

HORNSi too. 

I«EAD » «....ib^ 

Sheet and bar do. 

MBAVOom bU. 

\/OrU| •*•• •••« •%ea«««eotte •••••••• BuH* 

MOLASSJBSk New Oilaane, oat. 

BfUSTARD, American, •Ib^ 

NAVAL STORES-Tar. bU. 

Pitch, do. 

}Roaln do. 

Tonenttae, .•••••• do. 

Splrito Turpentine, Sonthera, fal. 

OIL» Ltnaeed, American, do. 

Oaator, do. 

'E«i^ .••• • do. 

iriij lyAius, •.••.••••••.••••..••••• •iiOv laa. 

EEAS, Field, ..•••bnah. 

ILASTER OF PARIS, ten, 

^Groond, In bbifl. ofaOOtba. 
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RoQttda, la pickle,.. do. 
VttlLlleam bbL 

siUMli**. •••••■•••..•••.«• ••••dOi. 

XiaM, .... ••■• *••• .».. ••«•••••• ..••lb. 

Bacon aldea, Smoked, 6a. 

In gtekte,.. do. 

Hiama« SaMikad,**.* «••••••• •••••••do. 

Plckledjj«j^. da. 

Bhonlden, Bmokied|«.^»*«^a^»*«^*^dDb 

n cKiefl, .... .... .... .... «.»»« .dow 

BIO%..r 160 Ibe. 

MALT, aack, 

Oommoa, ••• boah. 

SBKDB— Clofer, ^^ lb. 

I ^^mothy,..* .•......*••.••..• *f boeh. 

1 jna¥) row6h» •••••••» •«•• ••• . »•»» .»d^ 

J clean, do. 

80DA«Aah, coaf 8 80 peveeat aodi...^ .Ih. 

BnMiala Soda, gnMBid|...«. dou 

BuvAB, NewOrfeaaBy.... ...•••..••do. 

HPIIA<lftia1eaa, ..toa, 

TOBAO Od I '••*V.V.*.V.Vdow 

WBlBKSr, Aanrieaa, eaL 

wooL^ay.^....^...............ab. 

Balf-blbod, do. 
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NEir TORK CATTEiE M AKKET— Aag. 99. 

At Market, 1800 Beef OatSle; 150 Southern; 50 Cowa, and 
3100 Sheep and I^amba. 

Patona.— Beef Cattia^A very dnil maafcat, and aalea aflfeeted 
only at a decline. We oaole 93a 9^ 8 aa the twiend aa^a, with 
a few choice at 6 ctt. Left oyer, 500 head. 

Cowa Airn Calts8w— All at market sold at tlMS6. 

Bhsbp Aim Tiiwaa Sheep any be^aoted at 76 eta. a 93. and 
Lambe 874 da. • $U0 and a «ood demand. 

Hi>T— AU at market taken at 87| eta. a 91.181 per cwc. Air 



BiMABKa.— vf aiar aleady and hi fblr nqvea t. CMcen haa ez- 
perieaeed a alifhc decline, and la heavy. Ezpcvt aiaee the In 
September laat, 2,070,871 balea; aame time Uat year. 1,602.619* 
aame time, year before, 9,000,769. Ftour and Meat.— A food de^ 
maad Ibr export haa apnins np, aince flte arrival of the bat 
•teamer. Grain of all kinda In modemta leqneat JFoy inactive. 
JVeeo^StarM, alightatockonhand. Forik and B^gf aia on the 
advance again, with moderate atocka In market Z.ard quite 
tivo. Riee an upward tendency. Seed* a good demand, i 
and Tbbaeee the aame. 9Fooi. — Since ettr editorial, page 
870, written a fortnight ainee, quite an active deoMad haa apnng 
up^ and the Oner qoalitlea have advaaeed 1 to8 eeala per uonad. 
Some 30,000 Iba. have been ahlpped the paat month Imr Baigtead 
and France. 

JfaiMy the aame aa al oar laat 

Atadkaflnnar alaoe a.warwithlieileo la mrt rr thmainnlnf 

The Weather. In thla vicinity the weather haa caatlaned iwy 
hot, with eofdoua ahowen, aince the firat week In A.ugnsL We 
believe thia haa generally beea the caae aorth of ua : but In 
aome dbtricta of the weaL and panleularty along the aea ahom 
at the aouth, great want of rain naa been lUt Such a dry aaar 
eon haa aot beea kaowa alaee the year 1796. Aa to Urn cnpiL 
we flndauch dUbnaoea of opinion, that it la aUaoet i«-p«fiC 
lo reconcile them, and Aiae into one maaa Ihe dlaciepaat lepocia. 
We believe, however, that the wheat crop, aa a whole, never 
raa better. Rye,oata, and barley, Ihir; com, with tiie •y*ft«flfin 
f partial ftllaaaa, piumiaiag at the aorth and weat; at tiie aoaih 



not ao good— In aome dlatrictt not halfa crap ; hay aoc over two- 
thlrda of a crop, ao Ikr aa weight ia concerned. But aa an oOet 
to tlria, it has boMi uncommonly well aeonied, aad the weather 
being ao dry, It ia of a aaparier autritloaa qaality. Ailatoae 
aie uuBlag out better Ihaa waa aaticlpated, and wu hear Uitle 
mora of the rot Other klnda of roou are looking wall, aad 
turaipa are jmrticUlarty proauaing. Cotton wUl be a large cion, 
except la South CJaroUaa and ueonda. Tbbacco ia heavy in 
Mlaaoori aad Keaiacky, but Ught in VtaglBla. Bantt aeariy the 
aame. Rice about aa average. Sofar veiy pmndateg^ beoi ia 
Texas and Lontoiana. 

N« Y. ▲GBICUIiTVlRAXi "WAMKMOJOmE^ 

Having taken the conuiodlenB elan, No. 187 Walir Btiaet, the 
aufaaciiber la aour opening the bUMaar jjid kobt covnan 
aaaortment of Agricnliual Implements of all kinda,0ver yet ofined 
in thia market Most oftheae are of new and httfiiy i mpiu f e d pat- 
ttmiTTiiminffnl tit bn made nf the hffitmatnriala.pm tiumhiB la 1^ 
atioueeet maaaer, of a very aaperior flniah, aad aAead at tha 
loweat caah pricea. 

nwD9 roK THS ruLXiftr 

Sach aa Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, Ryu, Bariey, 
Data, Com, Beana, Peaa, Rutabaga, Turnip, Cabbage, Beet Cte^ 
rot, Faramp^ Clover aad GiaaaHwedi, Improved vaiiedse of 



DIAnat kfaids aad alaaa ooaataatly oa head. 



Fanvlut aad Atteaa Gaaao^ PoaAatlB, BoaedaaL Ltaaa, PbM- 
ter of Paria, dEc 

pmiTtT Am oajTAMuirrAL TUiaa Ana eoaims. 

Orders taken for theee, and executed ftom a choice of the beat 
Nniaerlea, Gardeaa, and Conaervatoriea in the United Statea. 

HOBsne, OATTLB, SHSBP, aWIKB JJIB POVLTBT. 

Oidera executed ttk atoek of all kinda, to tlm beat advantage. 

The aabierlber luqueala aamplea eeat to him of aay new or im- 
proved Impleaieata, Beads, Jto., *o., which, if fbnad va' ' 
exona palna will be takan to brine them beftre tha puhtte. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Waler Street, We w 



DEVON OATTLC FOR BALK. ' 
E.P.Beck wiU aeU at pnblie aato, ca Wadaaaday ^a ISlkar 

October next at hla dwelling In Sheldon, Wyoming 00., N. T-a 
laiga portton of hla valuable stock of pure DevonChtlle. It coa- 
atom efcaivea,y«arttaii,ateerB,hel An, cows, aad ballaorvail* 
oaaafaa. OMyuarsoiadliwillhagtvaaaiaaBroi 
aU whowlah It ^^ 
Sheldoa, Aug. 99, 1815. . 

•UPCRIOR ORANBURY VINCB. 
Durtag the Rlr of the AiMlcaa faaiHiiiiL la Odohar, 
eeriber will be la atteadance at NiUo*a Oaidaa, 
r the Ihdt of hla superior craabenlea. He wUI 
mry viaaa Sir aale in lota to suit purehaaers. 
it BULUVANBfirBiLafl 
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CHEAP CASH BOOK STORE* 

8AXT0N k, MILES, 205 BROADWAY, N. 7.« 

Tbey would particuUirly c&ll atteatkm to th«lr assortmenl of 
works pertaining to Apricultare and Eoral Economy, a few of 
whieh are ennmerated* with tlie retali prices, fiom which a Ub»- 
ral dtaeonnt will be nuide when a nuntMr of wovki ara ocdend 
at one time, via. : 

The Auierioaa Poi)Iterer*B Compaalott ; a pmetfeal 7Wati«« on 
the Breeding, Rearins, Fattening and General Mananment of 
ihe varioos Species of Domestic ronltry, with illnstradons (ftSty 
ot iixtv) and portraits of fowls taken ftom LIA. By C. N. BenieaL 
Second edition. Price tlJBS. 

Clater and Yoiiatt*s Cattle Doctor, eontainlnf the caosee, tymp- 
loms and treatment of all the diseases Inddeat to Oxen, Bneep^ 
and Swine. Price 50 ets. 

Dnmas ft BoasslniaiUt*s Chenleal and Physlologleal Balance 
of Organic Nature. Price 90 cents. 

The Amerkaa Race Turf Register, Sportsmui^ii Henid, and 
General Stud Book. ByP. N. Bc^. Price #9. 

Llebig*s Agrlcultoial and Animal Ohemhity. Price S9 cmta 
each. 

Iileblg's Funlllar Letten on Chemistry. Price l^cts. 

London's Eacyclopodla of Ai^enltora (English). Pries flO. 

Xtondott's EncyciopcBdla of Gardening. Price glO. 

Br!dgemaa*s Young Gaidener*s Assistant, new edition, much 
ealaiged. Price gS. 

The Parmei's Mine : being the most eomplato woik on Ua* 
mnes e«« pnbUshed. Price 75 ets. 

The YegBtable Kingdom, or Haad-Booik of Plants. Price fl. 

TovattontheHone; a new edition. Price gLTS* 

The Oomplete FunMr and Ronl Bflonamiet, hyTbmasO. 
FnsiinndnM Price 75 cts. 

The Naw American OichMdlal, by WllUam Kewick. Price 
87|cii. 

TheHoMyBee^ln Natnial History, Ae., with 3»enginTlafk 
Price 31 ets» 

Bees, Pifsou, BabUti, and the Oaavy Blid, ftmlllariy de- 
scribed. PrleeSTIets. 

The American Ponitnr Book; being a pnctleal tisntlse ea the 
management of Domestic Ponloy. Price 37f ets. 

A Treatise on Sheep, with the best means tot their tensfal 
Baaagement, Improvement, te. ; by A. BlacUock. Price 90 ets. 

The Theory of Hortienltara ; or an attempt to explain Ihie 
pilnelpal opemtiotts of Gardening upon Physiological Prindplas ; 
oy John lindley. Price fl J5. 

Gardening fox Ladies, and Oompankm to ti» Flower Oardsn, 
by Mrs. Loudon. Price f 1410. 

AsMrieaa Husbandry. Price fL 

ThePteno's Instructor; eonslsttaig of Bmsys, nraefleal Dl> 
factions, and Hittti fbr the Mansfanent of the Fum and the Gar- 
tei : by i. Buel, 8 vols. Price fl. 

A Muck Blaaual (far Fsmwrs ; by Samiwl L Dana. Price 50 cts. 

Chemistry applied to Agrtenltnro ; VL Le Oompte Chaplal. 
Price 90 cts. 

The American Florist, bv Jsaes Norman Bley. PrfeaS7|cts. 

Catechism of Agrleoltuni Ohemtetry and Geology; by James F. 
W. Johnson, M. A. ftc, with an IntRxinctlon by Joan P. Norton. 
Price S5 cts. 

The American Agrieultnlst, In three vols, boond. tlaSS each. 

Stable Beoaomy ; aTreattse on the 8tablla|L Grooming, Feeding, 
Watailng, and Working of Hones, by John Btewait ; with Notes 
and AddWons, by A. B. Alton, ft 

Dofmittg*s Fruits and Friilt Tmes of America ; their Cnltnn, 
FtqMgatkm, JUsnagsmsni, Ifec^dce. ; by A. J. Downing. tl.7i. 

AflMrleaa FamMis' EacyclopnUa, and DleHonarv of Rami 
AAlrs, e mb r ac i n g all the reeeat Impwfmnenm In Agrienltnial 
CbemMry ; by Onthbstt W. Johnson. 

Ovtos promptly attended to,ftr all Mnds of Books, In every 
denartmsnt of Ulerstutvw 

Baxtov %t MiLBs are Agsnts Ibr alt the popntar periodleali 
and chea^ puMleatlons of thaday, which wm be Itamlslmd at 
publisher's prices. 

Also on hand a complete assortment of school, classical, 
eal, agricultural, and mlsccHaaeons Boohs, which they oflbt at 
wholesale and retail, at the lowest prices fbr QwA. 

A 4b M. am prepaiod to ttemtah Agfteultursl Socistlee with 
ricnltwal works to be distributed as Premiums of every des eri p- 
tkm. Pnbllc and private Ubtarfes suppllad at the lowest 



DUftHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

Tha subscriber ofiers Ifar sale his fine Durham Bull Osceola. 
He know two yesn and a half old, and has taken the first nra- 
aidttm at two soeoesslve Stale shows. For pedigMoand ftirtbar 
deamlptUm. see CuUvator, Smt, 1843. 

Also, Jils thoioiigh-teed StaUlpn Yoqng FlmdaaL 

CLARKSON F. CROSBY. 

WatsrvUet, July 1, 1845. . 9t* 



BTALK AND STRAW 

Slndali^ Stalk and Straw Cutters, 
Howny's do. do. 

do. do. 



OUTTCR8. 

price fB to tSS 
•10 to 936. 

•10 torn 
Other kladifer straw and hay, 13 to 07. 

a,^ ^ . A.KALUSN,ia7Wat#8t,N.T. 



STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

J, M. THORB URJf 9e G»- 15 John stree^ New York, and 
Astoria, Long Island, beg to inform the Horticultural public: that 
l5*y.*S^*l?**J!L!T*yJ°' ^Uvery. 5000 of Jtfyatt', ^{^ Stmw. 
beiry Plants which they have proved by fVultlng In beds for two 
seasons past, and can with confidence recommend this excellent 
BOawbeiTy to the most limited grower. In England, where It 
orMnated, It maintains to thU day Its celebrity, and in Covent 
Oarden nutfket, London, yields to no other sort than the British 
Queen, u^ch the Eiiaa is the parentof. It Is of a laige slae. 
fine pineflavor, and cockscomb form, bright red color, and erect 
habit Price for strong rooted plants la pots, 75 cts. per doien- 
outofpotsflomthebed,S3perj[inndied. i-wumob. 

Also, M^aa't BrltUh Qiuen, unrivalled for every ezeellent 
quality, has fruited splendidly In a laige bed the present sesson. 
and is Indispensable to the smallest cultivator. No new sort In 
England equals it for geneml good qualities ; nor In this country 
approaches It Strong rooted plants in pots, SI per doaen. and 
fiom the bed strong plants, S5 per hundreST 

Also, ^aes .d^t, very large and fine, great bearer, flno 
shape and beantlflil color, gl per dozen ; IS per hundred. It la 
one of the best sorts ibrforehag^ pots. * ^"^ "^ "" 

Aho,Mmf*» SasdJMV, a weU known good sort S1.50 per 
hundred; S5 par thoosand. ^ v^ 

Also, Rm*'» £^?us, one of the best American varieties, well 
known around Hudson and Albany as a fine productive M"^ 
•IJO per hundred; $5 per thousand. ^^ 

Also, SeoUk Pnu AnU, a very bright colored, oblong firnlt of 
a "Prightiy pine apple flavor. gliO per hundred ; $5 psrthoussjid. 

The above are quoted at prices which will encourage any one 
to idant a good sized bed at once. They will produce modeiatelv 
next spring, and abnadantly hereafter. 

Sirawbenies, to bear flnut In perfbctton, should be kept cleat ' 
of runnen which can be used for forming new beds. A covering 
of three Inches stable manum In whiter Is vary servlceaUeL 
whkh folk In eariy hi the spring. Keep well clear ef weeds and 
a good erop will follow. Place ths plants 18 Inches apart In tha 
rows, and an alley of two Ael between the rows. 

CMers will meet prompt deepatch and carsAil packing and fiir- 
wardlng. ■ ^ 

NEW SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 

s'osTo* pinn. 

ME88R8, HOVEY ^ CO. have the pleasoTO of announcing 
to their ftlendi and lovon of this delicious fhilt, that their new 
seedling, called the Bottom Pins, Is now rsady for sale. This 
variety Is one of tho most vsluable kinds evsr produced ; it Is not 
qulto as tam as. Rover's Seedling, but possesses the desirable 
property of being nearly ton days eaiUer, lemarkaUy beautUhL 
equally If not more productive^ and of a most dellcioos pine fla- 
vor. The flowers are all perfect, and will always bsar an abun- 
dant crap, wMh or without any other sort The vines aia laign 
sndvlgDnNMMUidthehaidiestof any variety In qultivatlon. PlantL 
•8 per doaen, ready for delivery on the 90th of August Orders 
ezeeutsd In the rotatlott In which they are lec el vad. Oiden 
flom a distance, lamltttaig the aaMont will be duly attended to^ 
the plants safoly paeksd, and forwarded to any pirt o^thn 
conntty. 

!!§• ths ftOowkigfMtietlm, 

Baveft SmUimm — Well kaown, and aekBOwIad||od to be the 
finest of all stmwMrries ; plants, 12 per hundred. 

Dntfgrd Mm.^A new Bas^lsh variety of high npotstfo^ 
which isimdsiis to be a deshable sort ; plants SS pM densn. 

Frtecsfs jf/fcf Jfaad.^'Anotlier now Bagllsh varioty, laige and 
h s nds o me First exhibited the preeent yaar by H.*Od^ ; plants, 
SSperdos 

6rUi$k 



wX per Qonsn* 

AmAmIms Sftdllv— a Mgh flavored variety, of medlatt rfw 
and moderato bearer; plants, IB per hundred. 

Together with all kinds now considered worthy of eultlvatton, 
such as the JBfton, Mfoitt EUtm, HtjMtet PiiUt KtmU BMiMv, 
MttkMm, SedrUt, Biaitf9 Omngt, Old SearfaC or rtrgHO^ lUm- 
ml ScarUt, JUes*s Phmtdx, EnifithWood, PnlffU, BtmtMs, Ac, 
dR. ; plants, $1 to S2 par hundred. 

Aognst and SeptemasraM fovofaMamoothsforplaatfngstraw* 
bendea : all oideia promptly aneeotoA 

Ohtslorass of Pkuit Tmes, Roses, foe, dBC., forwarded to ovsiy 

pass nsuTaimlicant 

Boot, Iwfik IIOYBT It Co. 

A. BTAllen, No. 187 Water Street New York, wlU tsha ordan 
for the above, arid easento them, to be delivered hi thto dtyai 
these daya* noSco. . 

UHmVlLLE, KTm SBED AMD ABBUCVhTVSLAJU 



Rad Clnvar, 



vrcBnn 



Had T«p» 

Millet, 

Ky., IIIBO Onus. 



HeHBp Been* 

Orders fhnahnadprompOy attended to. 
Lou|fvUle,Ky.atopt,1845. ^^ 
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ADTERTlSCMBim.— COl^TBNTS. 



TVS AMCRIOAH AeBI€lTI<TlJRIST. 

TEBUB-OaiB DolUujier yaw In •dranoe ; itngle nu&Mni Tm 
Ganti : tkraa eoplet Ibr Two Dotlsn. 

Pabtlshod Monthly, by Baxtoh 9t Milbs, 905 Broadway, New 
Yofk, each number contalnlnc 39 pages, royal octavo. 

Sach number of the Affrtcnltnrist contains but One sheet, and 
Is transported by mail nnder the same regulations as newspapers, 
▼la. : Jirtt any oistaace not over 30 miles ftom itt plaee of pablica* 
lion j over this and within 100 miles, or to any town in the Slate 
of New York, atu esat postage on each number, and one OMdakalf 
Mate if over 100 miles, without the State. 

It Is so much trouble to get a post oflkee eider paid, and it re- 
quires so much formality, that subscribers will please hereaAer 
vsmlt all moneys directly to Saxton and BCiles, at their risk and 
expense ; taking caie If possible, that the package does not ex- 
ceed the weight of a half ounce, thus subjecting them to single 
postage only. Agents also wilt please bear this m mind. 

K!rRemil tknugh Postmaster*, tu tk$ law allows. 

Editors of ne wspaiMTs noticing the numbon of this work month* 
ly, or advertldng it, will be Ainiished a copy gratis, upon sending 
•ueh notlee to this oAee. 

Volumes I., II. and III. of Ths AHnicAH AeiicuLTimsT, 
wlHi tables of contents complete, ftar sale at 91.00 each ; ele- 
gantly and uniformly bound In cloth, 91.9S. "niese are hand- 
some, tasteftil books, and make very dsslrable premiums for dis- 
tribution with Agrlcultuml Societies, and shomd also And place 
in all our District School Libraries. They constitute the best »nd 
most complete treatise on American fiurmlng, stock-breeding, and 
horticulture, extant. When several copies are orderedi a liberal 
dlseount will be made. 

UNN>EAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR8ERY9 

(Lata Fn'nse**.) 

FLUBHINO, L. I., NEAR NEW YORK. 
pMpftotocs of this ancient and celebraled Nneery, 



lata of WiLUAH Pkimcb deceased, and exclusively destonated by 
the above title Ibr Mty years, oObr for sale, at rsdasMi priest, a 
more extensive variety of Fndt and nmamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Plants, itc^ than can be ftrand In any other nursery In the 
United States, and the gsnminaiuss of which may be depen<led 
upon ; and they will unremlttlmrly endeavor te merit the confl- 
denoe and patronage of the public, by Integrity and liberality In 
dealing, and OMideratfon In ekaiges. 

Descriptive Catalogues, with wectloos for pUaHngaad eulture, 
Aarmished gmtls, on application to the new peoprteton by maU, 
poet paid, and osdefs promptly executed. 

_ WINTER Ifc CO, Propdeton. 

noshing, L.L. Sept. 8,1845. 9t 



A SHSPH£1U» WAN TJBlft. 

eompeiHit to maaaga a luge fleck of sheen, see to 
Iheir shearhM, and pntttaig up the wool properiy Ibr this N( 
Ymk market, is wanted to go to Hanodstati, Kantsel 
I oSbred an flom tlM te fSOO a year, wMi hooae I 
The eountry thereto peifeedy healthy, and the sltoaikH 



New 



*"9JE- 



LLIAM THOMPSON, Harrodsbufg, Ky., « 
A. B AI«LBN, lOT Water St., N. Y. 

" PERirVIAlf GVAKO. ' ' 

Aimall easfp Is daily expected fienn the Chlacha blniids, of 
the best qnall9,wMlwaibesoldlnbBgBatthefellowiMates: 

U quaatttles of 100 bagi or meee. 4 «Mte P« »»• 

Over fiO and uader 100 begs, S| ceate per lb. 

Over 10 and nnder GO bags, » cents per lb. 
^ Less than 10 bagi, » eeMs per lb. 
Bags average about 126 lbs. each. 
TUk to the only genuine Penivta»Qwmo expeetedlbr 

ths. Orders win be leeelued at the abeee rales; and In 



of pore being inquired than can be eappltod flom thto _ 
thoseflistat hnMlwlU hnvepmfwmee. ffto warranted of ^ 
beet quality. Apply to Edwim BAKn.rrT, 42 South St- or 
A. E. AM.n», 187 W ater St. nTy. 

OHOIOC MKIUMO BUOKft FOR EALG. 
The subscriber oflbn a few two year old buehe te sale, got by 
Mr. D. O. OollhM> celebiuted Eamtanlllet buck Gtundee, eat ef 
auperior puie bred Merino ewes. Price 890 to «M. Alao mne 
hied Msrine baeks ef vnrioas agee, and at dUSnent pttoes, 
Utftp age and quality. 

We can ship sheep te nay part tai the emuriry. VoraaL. 
•r the shearing of our flock, we would rote to the August 
her flC the A g rt ealtuftoc, peae T ' 



to iay In the country. 



MO; tad betteve oar stock equal 



Andy to LEWIS O. 00LUN8. Washlagtrnw Doeheas Co., 
M.r; or to R. R. It U S.O0LLIN8, Battsnuito, '^ 



M.Y. 



Oft, 



BONC DUET FOR RALC 

_ _ ,. iled Agent of the 

kt^the eu b e urtm will be nedy at all tiaies to suppi 

Dust It to gnnuid eoltoely tea 

to ef a iaisrioi quaUty. 

A.E.ALIJUI,]SrWiMmH.T. 



DURHAM CATTLE FOR SALE. 



Niae head of thto valuable breed of animals 
te sale by the Subscriber, he having mom thaahe eaawell keep 
onhtofltfm. 

Rose, years old, a mod milker, having given 95 quarts milk a 
day oa pasture only. She Is In calf by my prize bull Meteor, and 
will drop her calf about the middle or August 

Empress, nearly as good a milker as Rose. She dropped her 
calf about the S3th of June and will be bulled by Meteor. 

Etanlce, 5 yean old, bulled by my Imported Imke of WeUiag- 
too, 2Sth June, to a good milker, her dam having given 38 quans 
a day on pasture only. 

Julia, 4 yean old, recently bulled by Meteor. 1 

Lily, 9 yean old, bulled by Meteor 9th June. ' 

Three yearling Hellbrs, got by Wellington and Meteor, and a 
yeartlng Bull got by Meteor. 

These anhoals will be sold at 8100 te 8195 per head. A cndit 
will be given ef six months er a year, If desired, for approved 



paper. 
Gem 



intlemen desirous ct procuring the blood of the oelebrslsd 
herd of Thonns Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, England, may now 
have an opportunity of doing so, as the yoaag *«iiiM*i- pnsiow 
that blood on the side of theur sires; and the oows-nie la calf by 
Bleteor and Wellington. The cows are descendantaof the Baf* 
leek stock of Durhams. Por the good milking qualities ef these 
animals, Ape, I would lete to the editor of tne Amerieaa Agri- 
eulturist Letters, post paid, will receive an answer. 
• 7V»y,Jitfy9$,1845. GEO. VAIL. 

HAHn01f*8 IJU PROV ED ITHITB FRiIlfT 

'VFflEfiAV* 
The subscriber has just received a lot of thto aapertor Seed 
Wheat, direct flrom the tem of QenenI Harmon. He writes, 
that owing to the excessive drouth the past season, the berry to 
not quite as white and plump in appeeranee as asoal, bat the 
quantity of the flour to fully equal, and the seed may be depended 
unoa to predaee as good a crop. IttolabairetoofabiiatSlbash- 
eb each, and will be delivered on board vessel at 87 the sMe 
banal, orfUOwhere three or more are taken at one thae. 
s A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water St.. N. Y. 

AQENTS FOR THE AMCRIOAN AQRICULTURIST. 

PkOaddphia, J. M.OampbeU. 

Waakimgtam, Pa Dr. R. R. ftoed. 

Jitkam9,J^. r. B.H. Pease. 

Swnemsa, A*, r.. ..Stoddard dt Babeock and L. W. HalL 
Ntwttfu, JV. X . ........•.......••**•• J. c. Derby ^t Oo^ 

A(|hl«,Jir. r. J.ILBaUerdbOa. 

Bastaa^Mass Saxton Ik Kelt 

MawamkU, VTU. Tar Bale k. Hopktos, 

CM aa g a^m &F.Gato4bOok 

6i,Lmu$,Ma. flalsaU It ColtoC 



r^Mn^iiiM. tTm i Merton A GrtoweW. 

^^•^f*^*'^ ^f' {Ceoiie Lapping AC 



GeoraeLapnIag 
JfewOrhana D. Bakflt A Ca andN/f 



Oo 



Cfinainnati, Okia W. H. Moore A Co. 

Jttkeaa^Oaa J.J.RichaeiL 

JVbr/slifc, re i.Vickery,Jr. 

Akldtot,Jliiw 0.8.TaInlcr. 

Wooilaad, La^ East FduAaaa Rev. A. W. Pbet 

Geaeral TimveiUag Ageat, Ai.eKso SaBavAM. 
Bound volnmee can be obtained of any of our Ageato at iL9S 
per volume. 
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FATTING SWINE. 
Oni of Ihe most important dutie* demanding the 
farmer'a attention this month, is tbe fattening of his 
awine. The practice of some at tbe north is, to com- 
meoce one month later ; but this is very bad economy, 
for all animals will fat much faster in mild wealher 
than in cold. Besides, there is a good deal of slufT 
about the fann which is never so valuable as in this 
month i and if gathered up and cooked, is tbe best 
food which can be Kiven for the commencement of 
Ihe falling process, we would name BcnalJ potatoes 
and roots of all kinds, cabbsge. turnips, pumpkins, 
apples, and unripened end imperfect we of corn. 
Aflet these have been ted a tnonih or so, commence 
xvilh amixlure of Ihe diiferenl kinds of meal, or corn 
alone, and shove the animals as fast as possible, gct- 
ling them ready for the market by the middle of No- 
vember to the tiret of Januarv. If delayed longer 
than this last mentioned period, however cheap food 
may be, or high the pork may sell, fatting swine will 
iw a losing process. 

The hogs should be allowed to exercise a little in 
the open air, and have charcoal and rolienwood to 
eat twice a week, and whatever water they may wish 
to drink. Some contend that they will not fat as 
fast for this, bnt that remains yet to be proved by 
careful experiment. At any rate, we know that tbe 
meat is mtich'superior when fatting animals have a 
ntoderate degrA of exercise, and plenty of fresh sir 
and water. .If closely confined they b«xotne feverish, 
and their meal is not only flabby and tasteless, but 
positively unhealthy. 

Another thing. Sufficient attention is not paid to 
the cleanliness of swine. Depend upon it, no animal 
jwys better for keeping him clean than the hog ; and 
after a)l, he is nol haJF as dirty a beast as he is usnolly 
•et duwn to be. No creattue enjoys clean quarters 



betier'tbao Se does-— tempt h'lm wifh a'good' b^J of 
fresh straw, and see. Tnefollowing experiment waa 
recently tried in England : — Six prgs of the Norfolk 
breed, and of nearly eqoal weight, were put to keep- 
ing at tbe same time, and treated the same as to food 
and litter for aboal aevea weeks. Three of them 
wen left to shift for tbemselTes as to cleanliness ; 
the other three were kept as clean as possible by a 
man employed for the purpose, with cuiry-comb and 
brush. The last consumed in seven weeks fewer 
peas by five boabela than the other three, yet they 
weight more when killed by seventy-two poaods. 

Northern himers may talk as they please, but they 
dont undentMid, or rather carry into eSect anything 
like so^good a system of fatting swirih oa those da at 
Ihe west. There they commence feeding early in 
September, in a nice gmss pasture, with plenty. of 
shade trees, and a clear stream running througn iL 
Here Master Forkibus dally balhee bis sleek sides, 
eats luscious roasting earsta his fill,drinkB and walks 
about or sleeps at his pleasure^ and the way hecon- 
Irives to extract the fat from the com to cover hia 
rotund ribs, is quitt charming — completely diflancing 
any other chemical-process that the wit of man haa 
yet invented. It is worth a joamey of a tboiuand 
miles, any lime, to take a look at a imoff field of com 
of Jive hundrtd acra, crowning the rich bottoms of 
the west on one side of a fence, and a little hud of 
(wo or three hundred lusty grunters making away 
with it on the other. Indeed, we n>eak within 
bounds in saying, that we have seen tnonsands of 
acres of com stretching along these Tallevs. seeming 
at a little distance like one continued field ; and we 
once counted 637 hogs in one herd. Talk about pork 
and com in New T^rk ! Take a trip to the Seiota, 
the Miami, and the Wabash, and one will then gat 
his eyes open and know somethii^ ahont them. 
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VILLA OF MR. HALSET. 



VILLA OF MR. HALSEY, 
Among the many handsome villages which envi- 
ron this great emporium, we know of none for 
beauty and yariety of scenery, h^thfulness of loca- 
tion, taste and splendor of its buildings, gardens and 
grounds, superior to Astoria In addition to this, it 
IS so easy of access that one can reach it in a single 
hour from the City Hall, either by land or water, as 
may be most agreeable, making one of the most de- 
lightful rides or steamboat excursions around New 
\x)rk. The only fear with us is, that as the city 
spreads, Astoria will be too soon incorporated with- 
in its limits, and thus lose the mial beauty for which 
it is now so greatly admired. 

Of the villas of Astoria, we have selected for oar 
present notice that of S. Halsey, Esq., because we are 
most familiar with it, and it is one of the laivest and 
most attractive in the town. The lawn, garden, and 
fruit orchard comprise about ten acres, bordering near 
the East river, the s;rounds rising in wide terraces 
about twenty feet i£ove the water. They are laid 
out in regular form, a fine stone house occupying the 
crowning point, ^ith a sufficiency of lawn and trees 
and shruobery around to separate it from the cultivat- 
ed parts, and to give the wqole an agreeable variety. 
In this garden wQl be found much that is omamenttu, 
though Mr. Halsey has been more particulvly desi- 
rous to stock it well with the choicest kinds of fruits. 
And pray what can be more ornamental, we would 
ask, than many varieties of fruit trees ? The pear 
and cherry, for example, with their tall, beautiful, 
cone-shaped tops — the thick, gpreen foliage — ^and then 
the blossoms so fragrant in the spring, and the ripe, 
rich fruit in summer and autumn ! Xawns should 
always be more or less stocked with fruit trees and 
shrubs, interiningled with those of the forest — ^indeed, 
to our taste, they are comparatively bare without 
them. 

Peaches and Cherries, — ^In the rear of the house is 
a peach orchard, in which Mr. H. has made an ex- 
periment between growing his trees in grass land, and 
that of keeping them under constant cmtivation, treat- 
iOff them otherwise precisely alike. Those in the 
cultivated plot are at least twice the size at six years 
old of those in Uie grass-plot ; they also bear well, 
while from the others little fruit has been plucked, 
and that of an inferior quality. Ihe crop usually 
sroWn among these trees is pjotatoes wdl manured. 
Where peaches are cultivated in large orchards, it is 
generally considered best to plow i& land weU, and 
keep the ground in potatoes or com ; but the smaller 
grains, especially wheat or rye, have been found 
Highly prejudicial to both trees and fruit. The finest 
Tarie^ of peaches cultivated here are the Geoige the 
Fourth. They are indeed juicy and luscious m the 
extreme. 
> Anodier little experiment made by Mr. H. was with 

gum trees. He had two rows of these standing in 
e open garden several years without producingfruit 
He tben took them up and set them against a high 
bride wall, since which they have borne well He 
attributes this to the root pruning they underwent in 
tiansplanting» and adds, that since removed they have 
not been attacked by the curculia For this exemp- 
tioa no reason can be given» save that ^e insect does 
not find the trees so readily when trained against a 
wall, a» when in open mund. We should like to 
hear whether others have experienced the eame 



Grapes. — Mr. H. has a range of about 400 feet of 
hot-houses, chiefly devoted to grapes. The kinds 
principally cultivated are the black Hamburg, golden 
Chasselas, Muscat of Alexandria, and white Frontig- 
nac. In one of the houses, 40 feet long, which we 
visited the first week in August, we found at least 
250 lbs. of the white Frontignac, and other varieties 
in great perfection, and in another house 85 feet long, 
about 500 lbs. chiefly of the black Hamburg. The 
clusters were unusually large, and the fruit as deli- 
cious as any we ever tasted of these kinds. At this 
time they were worth from 38 to 50 cents per pound 
in the New York market, which no doubt pays the 
expenses of cultivation. Mr. Halsey trains nis vines 
under the rafters only — ^never up the walls, and the 
grapes begin to ripen as early as the last of July, with- 
out artificial heat. We have no doubt thai ch«ip 
glass ranges may be so constructed as to grow this 
delidous fruit profitably for the city market We no- 
ticed one black Hamburg vine here with sixty-five 
large bunches on it, and the grapes forming them of 
unusual size and flavor. 

Figs, — ^These are grown to considerable extent hen 
under glass, and ripen early in July without forcing. 
The black Smyrna beara the most delicious fruit, and 
the black Brunswick the greatest quantity. The 
white Genoa proves a good variety. Figs are suc- 
cessfully grown here in the open air, trained against 
walls ; but they are not always certain to ripen welL 

Nectarines and Apricots, — ^w e found Mr. H. in the 
practice of a good method of growing nectarines. It 
IS done by setting the trees in tubs of about two and 
a half feet diameter, by about two feet deep, filled 
with rich mould. The trees ai^ dwarfs, tnmmed. 
and kept in the conservatory without artificial heat all 
winter. As the weather becomes warm in the spring 
these tubs are set out every genial day in the open 
air, and put back under glass at night ; and as soon 
as danger from frost is over, they are kept out 
in the open air entirely. They thus acquire a su- 
perior flavor to those usually grown under glass, and 
ripen nearly as early. A sinele tree three yean frooi 
grafting, and only three feet high, produced the pre- 
sent season 1 50 nectarines. Trained to the side ox die 
high brick wall, which encloses one part of the garden, 
we found apricots and nectarines. The fruitwas deli- 
cious, and proves that it is entirely unnecessary to re- 
sort to glass to grow either of them in great perfection. 
Indeed, we think glass for them in &is climate is a 
useless expense, for such as are^oduced under it are 
more or less watery and cold. Nor is it necessaiy to 
force them in our climate, as we can have, from the 
time of strawberries in June, through the whole sum- 
mer and iaW, a delicious succession of fruits, ripening 
in the open air, which keeps up a constant yariety, 
superseding the necessity of forcing things in cor tem- 
perate climate. 

Poultry, — Mr. Halsey has one of the neatest and 
most conyenient poultry-houses we know. But this 
having been figured and described in the Jannatj 
number of our third volume, we need say no mora 
about it He is quite an amateur of poultry, of which 
he keeps a great variety. AmoQg the curiosities hot 
we found two kinds of Mexican pheasants. The oos 
is of jet black plumage, with yellow bills and kn 
and nearly as larae as turkeys ; the other is smauv 
in size, and more light and graceful in form, widi fink 
1^ and bills, and most beautiful plumage, yaiie^Basd 
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Sl()ci.-^[ conns ODe_ would nol look for mach 
slock on such a place as thia. Neverlhelua, Mr. 
HaUej' hai bis fancies, and among the animals we 
most admired nere some line graae Duiham cowe, 
whicb are excellent milkers. We slw noiiced here 
a pure while breed of pigs, descended from an import- 
ation from England, made about three years sjnce. 
These are Chinese in their fomiB, very fine in all their 

Kinle — tbrifly, hardy, and of good size. Mr. H. has 
d spring pi^ of this breed that weighed well fatted 
at Chrisimes from 250 to 300 lbs. 

All the out-buildines of Mr, Halsey's villa are neat 
and commodious. The mansion is of dark freestone, 
roomy, and of a pleasing style of archilecliire. Wc 
know few places more desirable for a residence, and 
every time we visit it we find somelhing new to ad- 
mire there and in the charming country around. 

THE STABLE. 

Mangen. — In America mangers are universally 
made of wood ; in Great Britain of wood, stone, and 
cast iron. To each there are objections that are con- 
trolling, and in reference to stone they ate perhaps 
insuperable. Those of wood, though cheap, require 
constant repairs ; those of iron are dear, yet last for 
erer. fn addition to the expense of (>tone, the 
manger Itself is cumbersome and unwieldy. Slone 
may then be deemed of no value, and our remarks 
will he confined to iron and wood. The cheapness 
of wood will possibly determine of what the manger 
«hall be constnicted, and on that account it may be 
ihonghl useless (o write of the good qualiiies of iron 
for mangers. In our large cities, and at gentlemen's 
country seals, expensive stables are not nnfrequenily 
bnill, and the aim in, r^;ardles8 of cost, to make 
the ^ble complete. In such the iron manger might 
well be Dsed, and uilimately it would be cheaper (ban 
the one of irood. 

TheezcelleoceHof iron mangersare their dnrBbility 
and their cleanliDess. Once erected (bey cost nothing 
for lepaiiB. They imbibe no moisture, and therefore 
' never become musty, and if food be suSered to lie 
and must in them, they inaluitly become sweet when 
the mosty food is lemoved and Ihey are washed. 
When in use, though constantly wet, they do nol 
rust ; and when not in use, Ihey are never wet, and 
so cannot rust. They do not wear away wilh uee, 
and cannot be chewed by the horse. 

On the other hand, wooden mangers possess no 
one ai these qualitieji. They imbib« moisture and 
letain it. Tbey become foul frequently when in use 
«vea with dry food; and if boiUd food be given in 
tben Ibw nevet an sweet. Manors when oat of 
nae wUl Wime AIImI with filth. If of wood, the; 
IiaeoDie tainted with the odom of tbe filth, and these 
oioM are retained by the poraos nahrm of the wood. 
The food, howercr fresh it nay be, is rendend dis- 
gastiDg when put into tbsn, and the faoree feeds reluc- 
tantly, or not at nl). Idle horses must employ them- 
aelves in some way, and the^ find a pleasure in the 
oiriy mployment left them, viz., to chew the manger. 
When once the hahil of eating the manger is estab- 
iMiwd, the hone may and often does become a con- 
firmed crib-biter, or wind-sucker. In dlis condition 
hs is aaaonnd, ud bis valoe seikntsly impaired. U 



a woodeu mnnger is to be secured against the leeih of 
the horse, it must be well protected by iron cover- 
ings ; and then it is perhaps as expensive as one of 
iron, and yet not eo sweet and clean. 

In short, if expense be not regarded, iron shonld 
always be used for mangers ; and where wood is 
used, the utmost care sbouid be taken to keep them 
clean and sweel. This is due to the horse from mere 
humanity, if not interest If we have work from ths 
horse, he should have good food from us ; and if hs 
do not have it, we cannot have Ibe work. The home 
not only requires to have good food, but he requires 
it lo be clean and served in a clean maimer. If sick 
or delicate, however nice his food may be, he will not 
eat it from a disgnsling monger. If well and hearty 
he will not eat so freely, and his vigor will not be so 
easily maintained. 

It is usual to make the maimer of the same width 
as the stall. This, however, is not necessatr, and 
should not be if the stalls be nol full long, if the 
ntsnger occupy the whole of the end of the stall, tlie 
lenglh of tbe stall is diminished W ihe width of the 
man^r, and if it do not go to the floor, the horse will 
get bis head below it, and be injured perhaps by vio- 
lent blows, have poll-eril induced ; or he may in 
pawing bruise his 1^ and lame himself. If the 
manger go to the floor, space is lost. Perhaps in no 
case should the manger fill the whole width of die 



«7. 

geroc ,, „ . 

one comer of the stall. tVia answers all the pur 
poses of a large manger, and is free from its objec- , 
lions. It leaves all Ihe stall to the horse, that he can : 
use, and he cannot be injured by it •■i. 

Mangers should be about three-and-a-half feet high. 
It has been said that mangers ehonld be low, as na- 
ture deigned the borse lo eat from tbe ground. Th* 
natural position of the head of the horse when stand- 
ing is on a level with the body. It requires exeitim 
and some labor lo feed from tSe ground, none from ft 
manger three or four feet high. Whatever oBttm 
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HUSSET's BEAPING machine. — NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 



designed, the horse should indicate it. He will 
never take his food from the ground when he can at 
the same time get it on a level with his month, stand- 
ing naturally. If the manger be low, the horse will 
set into and frequently ruin it, and as frequently in- 
jure himself. It should, however, not be too high, 
as he will feed with difficulty. A medium is three- 
and-a-half feet, and for the' most of horses, perhaps 
this is the best height 

The maneer should have a depth of fifteen inches. 
If it be shallow, the horse will throw his food oat *n 
eating ; and if two kinds be fed at the same time, he 
will waste it attempting to get that which is most 
palatable. If the manger be shallow it should have 
iron bars across the top, just wide enough apart to 
admit the horse^s muzzle. By these the food will be 
saved from being wasted. It is, however, always 
better to have the manner deep. 

Manners should always oe made very strong, 
especially when the horse is to be fastened to them. 
It IS only necessary, however, to fasten the horse to 
the manger when it fills the whole width of the'fetall, 
and not even then if the head wall has any strength. 
The upper edge of the ^^anger should be thick, and 
should be covered with tin or sheet iron, that the 
horse may not chew it 

Mai^rs and racks should always be made of bard 
wood, if wood be used ; and the boards should be of 
a very ^ood qualitv, without knots, cracks, or holes. 
Where iron is used for the manger, the rungs of the 
racks should be of iron* \Vhen the rungs are of 
wood, they should be of the very best, and should 
be split, not sawed, as less liable to break. 

The different cuts we have given in the several last 
numbers fully illustrate all me kinds of racks and 
mangers in use ; and we trust we have given suffi- 
cient general hints to enable any one to construct 
stalls of a proper kind. We shall take up the other 
details of stables in our future numbers. 



HUSSETS REAPINQ MACHINE. 

• 

A FRIEND of ours being at Geneva, in this State, the 
past summer, heard of the successful operation of Mr. 
Hussey's reaper at Oaklands, near bjr, the farm of 
John Delafield, Esq., and had the cunosity to go out 
and see it We were so pleased with his account of 
it, that agreeably to our request he has famished us 
the following memorandam of it, and its operations. 

This machine was made by Mr. Obed Hussey, of 
Baltunore, Maryland. The first cost was $100, and 
the freight to Geneva about $10. (t is worked by 
two horses with ease, requiring one man to attend the 
machine, and a boy to drive. I think it will cut 
twenty acres per day, or more, thoufijh Mr. Delafield 
has not exceeded seventeen acres as ne did not work 
the reaper more than nine hours any one day. The 
advanta^ derived from its use are, the expedition of 
harvesting the crops, the small number of men neces- 
BUj to employ, and the clean and even sarface in 
which stubble is left The straw also is gathered in 
bettor condition, which is a matter of some considera- 
tion. That the economy of the machine may be bet- 
ter nnderatood, the following statement is subjoined 
of harvesting Mr. Oelafield's wheat crop of 104 acres. 
The reaping machine cut the whole in eiffht days, 
•qual to an average of thirteen acres per aay. He 
cttimates the cost as follows :— 



1 Man and team 
1 Boy to drive, 



$1 50 
50 



$2 00 per day, 
which for 8 days is - • - ' $16 00 

Add interest on cost of the machine 1 year 7 00 

Cost of cutting 104 acres of wheat by 

machine, $23 00 

If the same had been cradled, and supposing 
the average quantity per man, per day, to be about 
two acres, it would require six cradles to cut 104 acres 
in eight days. At 13 acres per day the cost of six 
cradles, including board and lodgine, at $1 50 per 
day, is $72. This shows a gain of $49 in favor of 
the machine. If, however, farmers employ men who 
day after day can cradle more than two acres per day, 
the estimate can readily be made in accordance with 
the greater manusd power. It would seem that the 
usual quantity may be assumed at two acres per day 
for continued labor. In addition, we may estimate 
that six cradles would require nine rakera and bind- 
ere ; whereas the machine thus far has required but 
seven followers! making a saving of two men at $1 
each, is $2 per day, which for eight days gives $16 in 
favor of the machine. If these calculations are cor- 
rect, it will be perceived that Mr. D. saved $65 in 
harvesting his wheat crop alone. 

Since the in-gathering of the wheat, we understand 
he has used the machine for cuttii^ oate and flax. 
The fanners for many miles around Geneva came to 
examine the machine while at work, and were all 
surprised at the rapidity and neatness of its execu- 
tion ; but id>ove all, the facility with which it cute the 
lod^ grain, leaving nothing in the fields to be leaned, 
which IS another ereat advantage in its use. To con- 
clude, Mr. D. thinks the inventor, Mr. Hussey, is en- 
titled to high credit for his ingenious machine. It is 
simple, strongly made, and eliective. 

NEW TORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

At the meeting Sept 2d, some desultory conwrsa- 
tion firat took place on the subiect of the rot in pota- 
toes, from which we gathered nothing new. The 
best preparation for a wheat crop was then taken up. 

Mr, taimuend, of Astoria, said he plowed twice and 
harrowed four times, a auarter of an acre, for wheat 
That piece gave upwards of seven bushels thie year* 
equal to almost thirty bushels per acre. 

Mr, Sdletk — Was not lime used on the fann ? 

Mr, Starr — ^l have known one plowing do as 
well — ^but it was on rich soil. 

Mr, Toumsend — ^Two years ago I had a field in 
which I had grown com— cut off the stalks — ^leavinf 
the stumps in the fields; this field I plowed — splitting 
the hills, I harrowed it well— eo that the field pre- 
sented a good surface, all alike — ^I sowed oats— the 
appearance of this crop was singular — ^it looked like 
rows of ffingerhread — ^thoee on me rows of hills good 
—those oetween the old rows poor— little grain in 
them. I lost about one-half of my crop that year. 

Mr.BUomfidd — ^Where clover has been grown* 
it is remarked that its tap root loosens the sou deep» 
and that undoubtedly adds much to the growth of thft 
wheat planted upon the field. I i^gree to the doctrine 
of deep plowing. 

Chairman — Clover is highly beneficial from that 
the tap root loosens the groond. 

Mr, Bloomjftidr^ThMe of our fanners who have 
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gone to Vijigiaia farms, are proving effectually bv tbeir 
deep plowing, &c, what ought to be done, and what 
had not been done there before. They plow deep 
and sow clover. The results are excellent. 

At the second meeting, Sept. 16th, the best method 
of cultivating flax was discussed, but no definite re- 
sults arrived at. A letter was next read from Dr. Under- 
hill on the Culture of Wheat An apple was pre- 
sent^ by Mr. McKeyes, of Hamilton, C. W„ weigh- 
ing 19 ounces, and measuring 14 inches in circum- 
ference. Specimens of wild rice were shown by Mr. 
Meriam. CapL Post, of Deep River, Conn., sent a 
sample of wild oat& Mr. Graham, of this city, pre- 
sented Isabella grapes of a superior quality, which 
ripened on the 9th September. 

MtUticole Rye, — A fine sample of this was 
shown to the club. The person who grew it stated 
that the seed was sown about the tenth of June — it 
was mowed for grass in the latter end of November. 
The stalks were about five feet high, and the heads 
averaged four inches in leneth when gathered on the 
same day as his field rye. When cut for grass it was 
fully ten inches long. It is neither so soft, so large, 
nor so farinaceous, as the ordinary rye» at least com- 
pared with my own field crop. Yesterday, I met the 
late Vice President of our Senate, and the treasurer of 
oar State, both practical farmers, to whom ] men- 
tioned this rye and its uses. 

FIFTH ANNUAL SHOW 

OF THS 

NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This was held atUticaon the 16th, 17th, and 18lh 
of last month, and it is generally conceded that the 
largest concourse of people was present there than at 
any preceding show — 25 to 30,000, probably, being 
on the ground on the' 17th, and not less than 40 to 
45,000 ai^rent persons visitinff it in the course of 
the three days. The majority of these were, the real 
farmers, with their families ; and we could observe a 
more general and heartfelt interest in the exhibition, 
pervading those present, than has seemed heretofore 
to characterize such assemblies. Nearly all doubt 
now is removed from the minds of intelligent farm- 
ers respecting the utility of an annual cattle show 
and fair, and we have reason to believe that it will 
continue to grow in popularity with the New York 
agricultural conimunity. Indeed, we hope to live to 
see the day when one hundred thousand persons will 
be present at an exhibition of this kind. A rain 
which fell a few days nrevions to the show com- 
pletely laid the dust, and the weather was cool and 
delightful till about 5 o^clock of the last day, when a 
smart shower came up to the discomfort of a few, and 
obliging the members of the society to adjourn from 
the open air to one of the business rooms, to finish 
reading the reports of the several committees. 

Skow Ground. — ^This was in the suburbs of the 
city, about a mile from the railroad dep6t, on 
Genesee street The spot was well chosen for a 
show ground, being a compact turf, on a dry and 
slightly rolling surface, commanding a delightful 
view of the town and country for some distance 
around. An area, neariy square, of ten acres, was 
enclosed by a hi^h tight board fence. At a suitable 
distance from this a railing was put up all around, 
which formed the carriage driTe. Within this railing 



the cattle for exhibition were tied, and the sheep and 
pig pens were a.rranged. About the centre of the 
front fence a suitable business office was erected for 
the accommodation of the officers of the society, and 
within the enclosure tents were pitch^ for the 
various committees. Wednesday, tne 17th, at an 
early hour, the gates to the show eround were 
thrown open, when the broad area to which they led 
was soon filled with a dense mass of people on foot, 
on horseback, and in vehicles of different kinds. The 
first object that attracted attention on entering, was a 
beautiful open octagonal temple, ISfeethieh, wreath- 
ed with evergreens and flowers. It was designed by 
T. R. Walker, a member of the Floral Committee. 
Next were four buildings 30 feet by 100 feet each, 
and of sufficient height The first of these was 
Floral Hall, for the display of flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables ; the second, the Ladies' Hall, devoted to 
domestic fabrics; the third. Mechanics' Hall, for im- 

Slements ; and the fourth, the Farmers' I^ll, for 
our, grain, butter, cheese, &c. All these buildings 
were well arranged for the purposes designed. The 
Floral Hall was particularly attractive; for in ad- 
dition to the show of nature's most b^utiful pro- 
ductions, a pretty Egyptian temple, dedicated to 
Ceres, graced the front just after entering — half-way 
down rose a Gothic temple, for the worship of Po- 
mona, and near the extreme end we found a third 
temple, in the Corinthian order, sacred to Flora. Too 
much credit cannot be awarded to the fair ladies 
under whose supervision this hall was made so 
attractive. 

Trial of P/otw.— Tuesday, the 16th, was devoted 
to the trial of plows ; and the gathering together of the 
stock, agricultural implements, and other things, for 
the next day's exhibition. 

Horses, — We have never seen so select a show 
of stallions in the United States. The match and 
single horses Vere generally very good. The breed* 
ing mares were a pretty fair lot, though not near 
equal to the horses. Joel B. Nott, showed a superb 
thoroush-bred mare, by Eclipse, oat of ITouug Romp. 

Catue. — The exhibition of Durhams was meane 
enough in comparison with all other eiiowa, save the 
first of the society at Syracuse. This was owing to 
there being few breeders of Short-Horns in the vicinity 
of Utica. Of Devons there was a much better dis- 
play, and Messrs. Washburn, Beck, and Garbutt, did 
themselves great credit Mr. Sotham had a superb 
lot of Heielords, and Mr. Bement and others, some 
Ayrshires. Native and grade milch cows were 
abundant, and of great excSlence. The superb fat 
Durham ox of E. P. Prentice, of Albany, and the 
grade Durham cow of C. Booram & Co., of Buffido, 
aud several other animals, attracted much attention. 
The coyr was nearly perfect, and would weieh 2,000 
lbs. The working oxen were a fine lot, ana princi- 
pally of a beautiful red color, showing a high cross 
of the Devon. 

S9^^.— Nothing; like so large an exhibition has 
ever been made of the woolly tribe, particularly in 
Merinos and Saxons^ 

Swine. — Of these there was a goodly show of 
Berkshires, Leicesters, and the beautiful white Snf- 
folks, belonging to Mr. Stickney, of Massachusetts. 
We shall now know where to fill orders for our 
friends. 

Fovdtry.^The featheied bipeds appeared here in 
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considerable force and variety, and the exhibition was 
superior to anything ever before made. 

Farm Implements.-^We noticed a greater variety 
present than at Po'keepsie ; but it was not what it 
should be in New York. Among the new things 
most worthy of note, were a stump extractor, Hus- 
8ey*s reaping machine, Pitt's corn and cob crusher, 
a superb lot of plows from Rubles, Nourse & Mason, 
of Worcester, and a steam dairy operator for cheese, 
holding 150 gallons of milk. 

Dairy Products.^Thia was a 8Ul)erb display, 
principally from the county of Herkimer. We 
counted 131 specimens of cheese of a superior quality 
— ^some of them weighing 240 lbs. or more, each. Of 
butter there were 29 specimens, most of which were 
very nice. Mrs. H. Rhodes, of Trenton, made a no 
less curious than beautiful display of butter, in 'the 
forms of fish, birds, their nests and eggs, melons, 
corn, and a variety of other things. 

Vegetables and Seeds. — Considering the season the 
assortment of these was quite respectable. Among 
the principal exhibitors were David Gray, Jr., of 
Utica, the State Lunatic Asylum, and C. F. Cross- 
man, of Rochester. 

Fruit. — ^The show in this department was confined 
almost entirely to Western New York, and taking 
this into consideration, it was a better one much than 
we anticipated. N. Goodsell> of Greece, had 300 
kinds of apples ; David Thomas, of Cayuga, 39 va- 
rieties of pears, and 52 of apples ; Eliwanger and 
Barry, and Russell and Hooker, of Rochester, each 
had a fine assortment of fruit 

Flowers. — The unexampled drouth made this 
rather a meam show in comparison with that of the 
past year. However, thanks to the ladies and a few 
spirited gentlemen, some beautiful varieties of flowers 
were there to grace the hall. 

Domestic Fabrics. — ^Here the manufacturers of 
Utica and its neighborhood, and the ladies with their 
quilts and fancy needlework, gave a rich variety, 
which attracted no little attention. 

Plowing Match. — This came off on the White- 
Btown road, a short distance out of Utica. The task 
was one quarter of an acre, and two hours the time 
allowed to perform it. Twenty-one teams, of one 
pair of horses each, started. The quickest nerform- 
ance was in 65 minutes. The work was all admir- 
ably done. Mr. Smith's plowman, Jackson, who 
won the first prize, could scarcely be excelled, and 
all the premium plowing was of the highest order. 
E. W. Butler, a lad 16 years old, did his work on an 
average with the others. He was the only one in the 
boy's class, and was awarded a premium of $10. 

The Address. — ^On the last day, Thursday, at 3 
o'clock, P. M., Josiah Quincy, jr., Esq., of Massa- 
chusetts, delivered the address on the show ground. 
He was surrounded by a large auditory, and acquit- 
ted himself to universal admiration. Indeed, we 
cannot speak too highly of his beautiful oration. 
The thoughts were noble and appropriate, and the 
style chaste and classic. It was delivered with great 
ease, and animation, and we bope to be able to 
present the address to our readers next month; they 
will then have an opportunity of judging for 
themselves of its highly attractive merits, unme- 
diately after the address of Mr. Quincy, the chair- 
men of the several committees made their reports I and passengers they carried at half prioe» which 
m succession. 1 really very liberal on their part. 



Amount of Money Reeeited.-^The receipts for 
membership and tickets were about $4,400, Wnich is 
9700 more than was received last year. The citizeni 
of Utica were at the expense of fitting up the show 
ground, which must have cost abont 91,500. Bat 
this, we think, was paid back several times over, hj 
the large concourse of people present speading their 
money freely among them. 

Business IransacHons. — ^From aU that we can 
learn, sales of stock, implements, &c., were made to a 
much greater amount than ever before at one of these 
exhibitions. These are likely to increase from year 
to year, and after the show is over, there will ulti- 
mately be an extensive fair. We do not know so 
good a place to purchase stock as at one of these 
meetings, and we would call the attention of farmerB 
throughout the country to this fact, and invite them 
to be present, not only as a matter of curiosity, but 
of business. Among the stock transactions, we hear 
that Mr. Vail, of Troy, sold his fine young Short- 
horn bull, Sjnnmetry, to Col. J. M. Sherwood, of 
Auburn, for $300, which is a laige price as times go. 
He is undoubtedly one of the best animals in me 
state. 

Quite a number of strai^rs were present, among 
whom we recognized Mr. Burke, U. S. Commtssioner 
of Patents (who came on purpose to gather materials 
for his forthcoming agricultural report); Mr. Ballard 
of Washington, D. C. ; Mr. Gilmour of Baltimore; 
John G. Mcdlock Esq. of C.W. ; Mr. Edmnnson of the 
British American Cultivator, and several other Cana- 
dian gentlemen whose names have escaped us; 
Messrs Affeleck & Metcalf of Mississippi; Dr. 
Holmes of the Maine Farmer; Judge Smith, and 
Messrs. Blakesley and Atwood of Connecticut ; Dr. R. 
R Reed of Penn., and Mr. Felder, of South C&rolina. 

Everything went off tery harmoniously, and it 
seemed a happy, and we trust an improving meeting 
of the farmers. Gov. Wright, and many of our 
most distinguished citizens were present, seemingly 
highly pleased with the show. Tne Committees oa 
the part of the citizens of Utica, deserve high praise 
for their admirable arrangements throughout the 
whole affair. There were several things got up for 
the entertainment of the people ; such as the Mag- 
netic Telegraph, the Cirous, a Juvenile Concert, a 
Concert at the City Hall, and a splendid ball on 
Thursday evening, for the gratification of the yoanf;er 
part Tne Mayor of the city ^ve a soir4e which 
was well attended, while the citizens of Utica vied 
with each other in their attention to strangers. 

The numerous Hotels in Utica did their best to ac- 
commodate the public ; but after slowing as thick a» 
in a camp, many of the late comere haa to look for 
private lodgings. For our own part, we got wdl 

?[uartered at BaggS*8 iqagnifioent lK>tei. Here we 
ound all the luxuries of the season, and a most 
obliging and attentive landlord in Mr. Churehiil. 
We recommend this house to travellers, as it is the 
most convenient to the rail-road depot, and one of tbe 
best kept on the northern route from New York. We 
can 'also speak highly of the Delavan Temperance 
House at Albany. It is a palace of a house, aod 
kept in the neatest and most comfortable mann»; 
The several rail-road companies transported stock 
and all other implements to and from the show gratia» 
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PRKMlUMd. 

CATTLE. 

Class I. Durhaau. 

BvLLs.— Ist preuiQin, G. P. rrentlce. Mt Hope, for hU bnll 
O'Conael, tlS : Sd. J. U. Sherwoud, Aubam, for hU bull Arrow, 
f 10 ; 3df Geo Vail, Troy, for his bull Symmetry, Diploma. Mr. 
CVoiby*8 Oscaolm tbe bull Young Echo, &Ir. Talcott's Cortex, 
Mr. DooUttIe*8 Mohawk Chief, speciallv, commended. 

BuUe 2 fear* oltL—Ut premium, Bell h, Morris, Westchester, 
for their ball Marios (10. No other animals offered in this class 
deesied worthy of a premtiUD. 

Ymrlinf BuUs^Ut, W. W. Ballard, Soathport, Chemtiag 
CO., for his Ball Victor, $10; 2d, Geo. Briokerhoff, Albany oo., 
for his ball Peter Parley, Col. Toor ; 3d, Homtio N' Gary, BCaicy , 
Oregon, Diploma. 

Bull CeUves. — Ut, Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, Meteor, 
Col. Tonr; 2d, Bell & Morris, Westchester, Prince, Diploma. 

Cates.—lsty J. M. Sherwood, Anbum, for his cow PhUopean, 
$15 : 2d, Bell h, Morris, Westchester co., Victoria, $10 ; 3d, R. 
C Mcholas Oenera, Flora, Diploma. 

Heifen 3 ysars «M.— 1st, J.M.Sherwood, Aabam, for his heilhr 
Sybil $10; 8d, H. N Gary, Marcy, heifer Lilly Diploma. 

Ywrliiig Hetfert^-laX, H. N. Cary, Marcy, for his heifer Rose, 
$10. 

Mtifer Gi2«s«^lst,Z.B. Wakeman, calf Sylvia, CoL Toor; 
Sd, J. M. Sherwood, Aubam, calf Dahlia, Diploma. 

Class IL Htr^orii. 

BuLLSv— 1st, Eiastas Coming, Albany, boll Sir George, $15. 
YoHMffBulU.—ltl, T.H.Hvatt,Rochest8r, bull Donaalxotta,$10. 
Ono«.— Ist, Brutus Coming, Albany, cow Aston Beanty, $15 ; 
3d, Erastos Coming, cow Mary, tiO. 
Hmfer»,'^l%ty T. H. Hyatt, Rochester, heifer Emma, $10. 

Class HI. Devon*, 

£«^.— 1st, H. N. Washbom, Otsego eo. ball Toung Balti- 
moie, $15 : Sd, E. P. Beck, Wyoming co, ball W. Wallace, $10. 

YoHiuf BuU*r-Uu B.P.Johnson, Oneida co., boll Ivanhoe, two 
yean old, $10 ; 9d, B. P. Beck, Wyoming co., boll Criterion, one 
year old, diploma. 

Caws.—Ut, E. P. Beck, Wyoming co., cow Victoria, $15; Sd, 
H. N. Washburn. OtsMn> co., cow Baltimore, $10. 

£r«</VT«.~l8t, H. N. Washbara. Otsego co., heifer Utica, $10: 
Sd, B. P. Beck, Wyoming co., lieifer Flora, diploma; H. N. 
Washbara, Otsego co., for his Devon calves, dif^oma. 

Class IV. Ayrtkhre*. 

£iitf«.— 1st, C. N. Bement. Albany, bull Sheltie, $15. 
Yowng ByU9.—Ui, C. N. Bement, Albany, bnll Kenwood, $10. 
0»iM.— Ist, C. N. Bement, Albanyt eow Alice, $15. 
Hnf9r9.—Ut^C. N. Bement, Albany, heifer Fairy, $10 

CLAtfl V. Qtai* OaiUh. 

GnM.— 1st, Dolphos SUnner, Utica, $15 ; Sd, H. N. Cary, Biar- 
ey, $10 ; Sd, F. Ingenmll, Vomon, Vol. Trans. 

Heifen 8 mots oM.— 1st, H. W. Doollttle. Herkimer, $15 ; 3d, 
H. Crocker, Utica, $10; 3d, J. B, Nott, Gailderland,.Vol. Trans. 

Ymrling Heifmre.—Ut, H. W. DooUttle, Herkimer, $6 ; 8d, A. 
J. Bell, WestmoiBland, Col Toor. ; H. W. DooUttle, Herkimer, 
Vol. Trans. 

Meiftr Gsleet^Ut, Andmw MeBride, Manhall Col. Tour. 

Class VL JVottoe Cattle. 

Gmps.— lsl,H. H. Eastman, Marshall, $15; 3d, F. D. Orosve- 
nor, Utica, $10; 3d, Henry Waters, Barlville, Vol. Trans. 

£r«tfer» 3 meare Wd:— 1st, H. H. Eastman, $15; Sd, W. L. 
Mould. Ports, $10 ; 3d, E. F. Head, Kirkland, $5. 

Yearlw Heifer$.—Ut, A. J. Bell, $5. 

Best heifer caU; 6. W. Drew, Kirkland, CoU Toor. 

■XSCSLLAHBOUS. 

BvlU^—Ut, Honce Putnam, Rome, bull Bolivar, Col. Tour. ; 
Sd, Philander Badlong, Oneida oo., CoL Ttour. ; 3d, Lattier Smith, 
OtMgo, Vol. Tr. ; 4th, S. M. Foster, N. Hartford, Vof. Tt. 

Best bnll calf, Geo. Goertner, Oanajohazie, diploma. 

WORKIRO OZSH. 

For best 10 yoke, J. 8. It W. Wadsworth, Geneseo, $90 ; Sd 
do., Russel Blaekatone and othen, New Hartfoid, $10 ; best yoke, 
Abram Hard, Norway, $15; 3d, J. a,k, W. Wadsworth, Gene- 
■eo, $10; 3d, Lather Comstock, Kirkland, $8; 4th, H N. (>ury, 
Marcy, $6 ; 5th, E. Sheldon, Cayuga co., $5 ; 6th, Austin D. 
Neal, N.Hartford, $4; 7th, S.B. Rhodes, Paris, N.Haitfoid, Vol. 
Trans. 

iTXBM. 

Three yecrs eld —Best yoke Hiram Gridley, Kbkland, $15 ; 2d. 
i ^^ i^^'^- Wadsworth, Geneseo, $10; 3d, R. Blacks tone 
North HartfonL diploma. • 

Twoyemre oM— Best yoke, M. L. BuUer, North Hartford, $10 ; 
Sd, S. efeovill, Manhall, Colman*s Toor; Sd, B. T. Oase, Bristol,, 
diploma. 

rsaWi v*-^B0at voke, 8. W. Gonn, KirUand, $8. 
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Best pair. Charles Godflrey, Geneva, $15; Sd, Jamea OsUlghaB, 
North Scotland, 10 : 3d, C. Boorom h. Co. Bnflklo, Col, Tour. 

Si»£U Ox or SUer.-^Utj Hugh Crocker, Utica, $10 ; ^d, E. P. 
Prennce, Albany, $5b 

C*w or Heifer.— 1st, C. Boorom fc Co. Buffido, $10 ; 8d, E. Cof- 
ning, Albany, Gay, $5 ; 3d, do. do. Matchless, VoL Tt. 

TAT SBBBP. 

1st, John Reeves, Lysander, $10 : 3d, J. M. D. MTIntyre, Al- 
bany, CoL Tour. ; 3d, Geo. Brinckerhoff, Albany, Vol. Tr. 

STALUOKB. 

neroivh fired.— 1st, C. T. ^bot Stokes, Oneida co.. Conster- 
nation, $30 : 3d, N. S. Hnngerford, Oneida oo., Sir Henry, $10 ; 
3d, C. F. Crosby, Watervleit, Florizell, Vol. Tr.; 4th, T. J. 
Thompson, Otsego co.. Sir Charles, diploma. 

Horee of all swrilc.— 1st, Stephen Fancher, Onondaga co., Young 
Eclipse, %aO ; 3d, William Ferguson, Oneida co., bay, Kentucky 
Hunter, $10; 3d, T. D. Moody, St Lawrence co., bay, Blocher, 
Vol. TV. ; 4th, B. Meixiam, Lewis co., black, Blucher, dip. 

Dramght ^totf ioM.—Bnistus Coming, Albany, certificate for hia 
horse Mimpson, as the best horse in his class, having lecelvied 
a premium in the same class last year. 

Ist, John Van Hoesln, Oneida eo., for hia horse Patriot, $30 ; 
3d, G. Warren, Onon. co., Dragon, $10 ; 3d, Be^j. Petit, Oneida 
CO., Honest Tom, dip. 

SudlUm* 3 yews srff^-lst, Luke Coaa, Oneida, eo., Blaek 
Messenger, $15 ; 3d, John M. Tiflany, Cheniuigo co., Yoang Go- 
dolphln, $10. 

Dieeretienarf JPrraitiisM.— Isaac Fairchild, Onon. ca, Beppo, 
Col. Tonr. ; Matthew Claifc, Oneida co.. Sir Roderick, VoL Tx. : 
Gea B. Rowo, Madison ca. Young Sir Charles, dip. 

M ATCHBB BOESBS AMD aBLSXMOa. 

Matched Horeee.—ltt, Ardon MerriU, Rome, grey horses, $10 S 
Sd, J. Bntterfleld k, Co., Utica, black hones, 3 vol. Tr. ; 3d, Lewla 
Joy, Trenton, dip. 

A diploma and volume of TYans. for 1845 to Welsh and Mann, 
for five pairs cream colored matched horses. 

eBLDlllOB. 

1st, J. Bntterfleld $& Ga, Utica, bay gelding, $10 ; 8d, Abraham 
Soles, Schenectady, br. hone. Vol. Ttens. ; 3d G. W. Gardner, 
Utica, chestnut horse, dip. 

ZH$cr9ti9»arf.—J. Lennebacker, Utica, dip. 

MARBS AltD OOLTfl. 

1st, George Fordon, Geneva, $30 ; 3d, Joel B. Nott, Albnnj^ fot 
hU mara Jodine, and colt FJWngham, $10; 3d, A. dose, Paris, 
diploma. 

JVorvt 3 veare «U.— 1st. Isaac Fairchild Fabtus, for his black 
mam Fanny Gray, $10 ; W, Wm. C. Banett, Paris, Vol. Tftr. 

JtferM 3 eoers eU.—lat, Geo. FMdoo, Geneva, dip. ; Sd, baae 
Faifchlld, Ablus, Vol. TV. ^ * ^ ,^ « . 

I>tiereCMmcry.— Roswell Morflan, for pair ut AraUan oolts, VoL 
Tr. ; Joel B. Nott, a yearllnc cdt, Chlorine, Vol. Tr. 

JlfalM.— Josiah Cioy^ Monisvilto, for one pair of vanm, 
Vol. Tr. 

■BBBP. 

Class I— Loho Woolbs. 

£«£Jks.— Best buck, J. M. D. Mclntym, Albany, Gotswold buck, 
$10 ; 3d best, Wm. Huxford, Oneida, Bakewell do., Col. Toor. ; 
3d best, W. Rathbono, Otsefo, Dlshley, dip. ^ « «, ^ 

£ioe«.--Best five ewyes J. J. Boshart, Mohawk, $10 ; Sd beat, 
Wm. Ralhbone Otcego Col. Tour. 

Lamibe.— Best five lambs. Premium equally divided betwME 
Geo. Brinckerhoof, Albany, and rhoouta Hollis, Otsego^ $5. 

Class IL— Mxbdlb Woolbs. 

Svdfcs.— Best buck, J. M. D. Mclntne. Albany, $10; Sd. Fred. 
Easton, Mt. Morris, Col. Toor. - 3d, Z. B. Wakeman, Heridmei^ 
diploma. __ __ 

fwes^Best five, J. D. Mclntyre, Albany, $10 ; 3d, J. BL Sher- 
wood, Auburn, Col. Tour. ; 3d, Z. B. Wakeman, dip. 

i:.Mii«.— Best five, J. D. Mclntym, Albany, $5. 

Class ni. JHerinjoe* and tMr graiee, 

Itadfcf .— Beet back, H. It J. Carpenter, Poughkeepaie, $10 ; Sd, 
J. M. Sherwood, Aubnm, Col. Tonr. ; 3d, Reed Burratt, Tomp- 
i t^M co~ dip. 

Asm.— Best ftvo, J. M. Sherwood, Anbum, $10; 3d, UnA 
Smith, DeRuyter, Col. Toor. ^ ^ w *. ( 

i>Ha».~Best five, J. M. Sherwood, Aubam, $5. 

Class IV. Saxon* and tkoir grade*. 

Best buck, S. B. Crocker, Vemon, $10: 3d, S. H. ChmJ, do, 
CoL Tour.; 3 d, J. R. Jones do, dip. ; best five ewes, S. H. Oiureli, 
dOn $10: 3d, S. B. Crocker, do.. Col. Tour. ; 3d, D. O. Bamea, 
Deerfield, Oneida co., dip. : best five lambs, L. T. Manhall, Ver- 
non, Oneida co., $5. , — *, ^i^>. ¥ «t 

Sheep from othor States.— Diplomas to J;H. Netttotwi, L H. 
BlaluM ley, N B Smith and Stephen Atwood, all of Lttchflaiaatv 
CooB., for saporior Merino Sheep 
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Boar9.~-Utt C R Niehols, Darten, Leicester breed, $10 ; Sd, J 
M Sherwood, Aobnni, Berkshire, Ool. Toor. ; ad, L T Menhall, 
Vernon, dip. 

6mo«.— tst, J J Boehart, Mohawk, Berkshire and Leicester, $10 ; 
Sd, RolMrt Eeiis, Westmoreland, grade Berkshire, Col. Toor. ; 3d, 
Peter Smith, Utica, dip. 

P^s.— 1st, RolNsrt Eells, Westmoreland, Col. Tour. ; Sd, iames 
Plant, diploma. 

POULtRT. 

Best lot Dorking Fowls, L Tadter, Albanv, $3 ; best do. Black 
Poiands, Geo Bement, Albany, $3 , best pair of Ducks, (Musco- 
vies) 6 Bement, Albany, $3 ; best do. Turkeys, (wild) L I'ncker, 
Albany, $3; best do. Geese, (African) 6 Bement, Alb., ^ ; best 
and greatest variety of Fowls, L Tucker, Alb., $10. 

PLOWS. 

Ist, Howard Delano, Mottviiie, Onondaga co.. Diamond, impro- 
ved, $19: Tho's D Burreil, Geneva, Shell Wheel, (premium last 
year) certificate ; Brainard & Corostock, Rome, Diamond, No. 5, 
(premium last year) certificate ; B Wilson, Vcmon, Diamond, No. 
8, (prem. last year) certificate ; Sd, Miner, Horton tc Co., Peeks- 
kill, No. 39, silver medal ; 3d, John B Gaylord, Auburn, No. 6, 
dip. ; Alvah Jefbrson, Darien, Michigan Subsoil, $10. 



Ckene over one w$mr oUU-^Ut nemiom, Robert Eells, West- 
moreland, $16; Sd, Fred. Ingersol, Vernon, silver med. 

Cheete Itgs than oiu fmr oM.— Best 100 Ibs^ W 8 Font, Balls- 
fannry, $15 ; Sd best, W Otdey, Oaks Comeit, kUv. med. : 8d best, 
F Halienbeck, Herkimer co^ silv. med. ; 4th best, N Wllooz, 
Wittfield, silv. med. ; 5th best, J. Smalley, Norway, dlv. med. 

More ihan 18,000 pounds of cheese eschibited In tills das; 
every cheese was of superior quality. 

SpenoA Brown, of Newport, Herkimer oo., fbr two samples of 
round or navy cheese, diploma. 



MAFLB tOOUt. 



Rat- 



FAftK IKPLBMBNTS. 



Farm fTn^u.— Best, Peter 8 Eastman, New Hartford, $10 ; Sd, 
J 8 dc M Peckham, Udca, Vol. Tr. 

Harrows. — Best, Oren Barton, Tyler, Onon. co*, (Geddes Har- 
row) Col. Tour. 

Seariftor.— Oren Barton, Tyler, Onon. eo., $5. 

(^Ct«at«r.— Best, Oron Barton, Tyler, Onon. co., Cel. Tour. 

fiuutinfMiUt.—Beslf J T Grant k Co., Schaxticoke Junction, 
silver medal ; Sd, Clow A Truion, Mentz, Vol. Tr, ; 3d, J Patter- 
son, Canandalgua, dip. 

Horoe PMStfr— Best, A D Childs, Rochester, $10. 

T%reskin£ Maehine. — Best, A Douglass, Skaneateles, $10: Sid, 
Hart, Higham tc Co-, Vulcan Works, Uttca, Vol. Tr. : 3d, Ellery 
Hicks, dip. 

JDriil Barrow. — Best, Abm. Randall, Oneida co., to plant pota- 
toes and com. Col. Tour. 

Straw Cktter.— Best, J. 6. Case, Utica, Sanford's, silv. medal ; 
Sd. J C Rich, Penfield, Vol. Trans. ; 3d, Martin Sanders, Cort- 
land, diploma. 

PARKIHO IXPLBlKKirrS. 

Best com and cob Crasher, J A Fitch, Rochester, $10. 

Best farm horse cart, Wm Caroll, Albany, Coi Tr. 

Best revolving horse-rake, James Smith. Ciarkson, Monroe eo., 
Ool. Tour. ; Sid do., Albert BrocKway, Bridgewater, Vol. Tr. 

Best ox yoke, A Munroe, Galway, Col. Tour. ; Sd 
HUl, liarcy, Vol. Tr. 

Best grain cradle, E B Hagar, Frankibrt, $3 ; 3d do., David 
Flanders, Stockholm, diploma. 

Best hay foric, Taylor, Bnttolph tc Co., diploma. 

Best grass scythe, H O White, Albion, diploma. 

Best hoe, R i& E Clark, k. Co., Unadilla Forks, $3. 

Best com sheller, J D Brlggs, Saratoga, diploma. 

Best com cutter, J M Cleveland, Adams, Jefferson co., $9. 

Manure forks, Taylor Buttolph, it Co., Stockholm, diploma. 

O Hnssey, Baltimore, reaping machine, $10. 

Plowino Match. S20 kntkics. 

1st, Fred. Smitlx, Westmoreland. $15, plowman Wm Jackson, dia- 
mond plow, Brainard,Comstock & Co., makers; 3d, Elon Comstock, 
Rome, $1S, Stephen Pope plowman, same pUiw as No. 1 ; 3d, 
Thos. D Burrall, Geneva, $10, BormU's plow ; 4tb, O R Bab- 
Goek, Bridgewater, Col. Tour. ; 5th, H N Carey, Marcy, Vol. Tr., 
W Mahew plowman, Livingston Co. plow. 

BojfO under 18 years ofaffe —1st, E W Butler, Rome, 16 years 
of age, Darien plow. No. 5, $10. 

BUTTBK. 

Best lot from 5 cows, E R Evans, Marcy, Oneida co., $S5 ; Sd, 
best lot from 5 cows, Thos. Hawks, Columbia, $15 ; 3d beet lot 
from 6 C3WS, Geo. Vail, Troy, $10. 

Best S5 lbs. made in June, R 8 Ransome, Perryville, Madison 
CO., $10 ; Sd t)est 35 lbs. made in June, O C Crocker, Union, 
Broome co., CoU Tour. ; 3d best SS lbs. made in June, P Case, 
New Hartford, Vol.TT. 

Best 80 lbs. made at any time, Melas Adams, Martinsbinf h, 
Lewis eon $15; Sd best 50 lbs. mnde at any time, B M Foster, 
New Hartford, Oneida co., silver medal ; 3d best 50 lb- made at 
any time, O ( -ole, Litchfield, silv. mod. ; 4th best 60 lbs. made at 
uy time, D Eells, Jr., New Hartford, silv. med. ; Gth best 60 lbs. 
made at any time, W Otloy, Oaks Comers, Ontario oo., silver 

CHBBSB. 

Oaten Dat'n'et.— 1st, H nnrrall, Salisbury, Herkimer co., $S0 ; 
Sd, J Dean, and others, Oneida Co., $10. 

Another lot of the dairies presented by A L Fitch, of Lltch* 
Held, Herkimer co., were very superior, and had the committee 
been authorized to award two of the premiums to the same 
county, this lot would have received the second premium, silver 



Jst, Joel Woodworth, Watertown, $15 ; Sd, Moees j»u. 
land, $10 ; 8d, Wm E White, Walton, CoL Tottr. ; 4th, 
Biglow, Sangerfield, Oneida co., diploma; Sch, Sidney Spring, 
Baton, Madison oo., diploma. 



sxuc. 

Best sewing, Clark Avery, Perryville, $15 ; Sd best oewiog, D 
Irish, do., $10 ; 3d do. do., J Hutcqinson, River Head, Col. Tour. ; 
best lb. reeled silk, Mrs. Irish, Perryville, $10 ; Sd best da, Clark 
Avery, do., Col. Tour. ; 3d do. do., BeiOamln Blackman, Verooa, 
diploma. 

CocMnu.— Best, Clark Avery, Fenner, $10 : Sd, John Osboro, 
l/tica, Col. Tour. ; 3d, Bei^amin Blackman, Verona, dip. 

DOKBS-nO MAirUPiLOTUBBS. 

ffboUen BlankeU.—Ut, Geo W Henry, Maftlnsliaigli, $5; Sd, 
Jacob 8 Van Allen, Black Rock, $4; 3d, Mrs V R Voorhiea, Am- 
sterdam, $3. 

JiYowiMf.— 1st, Chester Buck, laowvllle, Lewis eo., $5 ; Sd, Geo 
W Henry, Martinsbnrgh, $4 ; 3d, Wm Ottley, Oaks Conien, On- 
tario COn $3. 

WooUe» CCoa.— 1st, Samuel Churchhill, Little Falls, $5. • 

(No other specimens found by com. although two oUmtb ea- 
tered oniUst.) 

fVooUen Csfwts.— 1st, Hiram Mills, Hartlnsbmgh, $ffx Sd, 
William Ottley, Oaks Comers, $4 ; 3d Mrs. V R Voorble^ Am- 
sterdam, $3. 

BnueeU Carpet».-Attt HotcbUss tc Smith, Anbnni, $5 ; Sd, 
Thompsonvilie Co., Conn., $3. 

Raw Carpets^—lstf Mrs. Benjamin Blackman, Verona, Ont eo^ 
$3; 3d, Mrs. Benj. Plant, New Uartfoid, $3; 3d, C RoUnson, 
Clinton, $1. 

Jr«r««y.— 1st, E M Bataman, Venice, Ont. eo., $3; Sd, 8 W Ab- 
bott, $S ; 3d, Geo W Henry, MartinsburB^ $1. 

Double Carpet Grosriet.— 1st, Miss Adeline Jonea, Westmora- 
land, $4 ; 3d, John Winslow, Watertown, $3 ; 3d, Abrsham 
Koonz, Albany, $3 ; 4th, Susan H Bronson, Vemon, $1. 

Kuit WooUen Stoekinfo.--Uiy Mrs. Achsah Coe, Columbia, $8; 
Sd, Hannah Bostwick, Lowville, $1 j 3d, Chester Buck, dip. 
do., Wm. lAnen Ctotk.—lei, Joseph Wells, Denmark, $5; Sd, Aaron Bai- 
ley. Cherry Valley, $4 : 3d, Wm. Ottley, Oaks Comers, $3. 

lAnen Diaper » — 1st, Mrs. Achsah Coe, Columbia, $5 ; Sd, Geo. 
W Henry, Manhisbnigh, $4 ; 3d, Levi T Marshall, Vemon, $3. 

Hearth Ruge.—lel, George B Caiy, Richfield, $5 ; Sd, BUry 
Tunnecllff. Warren, Herkimer co., $4 ; 3d, George B Cary. Lich- 
field, $3; 4th, Miss Manahan, Utica, $S; 5th, Mrs. Peter Miller, 
Turin, Lewis co., $1 ; 6th, C Robinson, Cllntcm, co., dtnw 

Lxnou Sewing 7%r«s^— 1st, Peter Crispell, jr. Ulster eo., 
lib., $3. 

Z.tne» Knit Stoekingo^-Ut, Mrs. Calvin Aldridge, N. Haitlhid, 
$3; 3d, Mrs. WC Buirett, Paris, $1 ; 3d, Mrs. Sqolra M Mason, 
N. Hartford, dip. 

Silk Stoekiufa.—Ut, Marv E Dayton, Vemon, dip. ; Sd, Bin D 
Irish, PerryvUfe, do. ; 3d, Thomas Potter, Utica, do. 

Cotton Stoekinjre.—UU Mrs. Morris, $S ; 9d, Mrs. flophta WIl* 
lard, N. Hartford, $1 ; 3d, Mrs. D Skinner, Deerfleld, dip. 



TOW CLOTB. 

1st, Mrs. William Potter, Bfarcy, Ohio, Oneida oa, $1 ; Sd, Mn. 
William Ottley, Oaks Coraeis, dip. 

PKUXTS. 

Greatest variety of Table Ap^es, EUwanger ^c Barry, Boehaster. 
$5 ; 3d do. do. Table Apples, David Thomas, Cayuga ca, $3 ; 3d 
do. do. Table Apples, J C Hastings, Klrkland, VoL T^. ; best IS 
sorts Table AppAes, Oliver Phelps, Canandalgua, $3. 

Greatest variety of Table Fears, D Thomas, Cayuga, $3 Sd dot. 
do. Table Pears, Eilwanger k. Barry, Rochester, vol. Tr. 

Greatest variety of Wmter Pears, David Thomas, Cayuga e0i« 
Vol. Trans. 

Best IS Quinces, Oliver Phelps, Cannndaigua, Vol. Trans. 

Best IS Peaches, N Goodsell, Greene, Monroe eo., Vol. Tr. 

Best 34 Plums, Henry Greene, Utica, Vol. Tr. 

Best 6 bunches native Ompes, W Mervlne, Utkn, Vol. T^. 

Best 6 bunches foreign Gmpes, S D Childs, Utica, Vol. Tr 

PLOWBKS. 

Greatest variety and quantity, Fred. W Boyee, Utlea, nld me- 
dal ; Sd do do, Eilwanger Bl Barry, Rochester, $5 ; aid do do, 
Mrs. Pmf. Jackson, Schenectady, Vol. Trans. 

Best Floral ornament, F W Bovce, Utkas, sliver medal ; Sd do, 
Mrs. Lyndes, Utica, $3 ; 3d do, Eilwanger $t Barry, Boehaster, 
Vol. Trans. 

Best seedling Dahlia, F W Boyce, Utica, $3 ; best 35 vaxletiM 
Dahlias, Mrs. Prof. Jackson, Schenectady, Q6. 



PRSMlUMfl. 
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DUORBTIONA.aT. 

13 beaatlHil Dahlias, I H Ch«dell, Aabiini,«2; coUaction nn 
flowers, Mn. lAWrence. Utica, Vol Traiu. ; collection rare flow- 
en. Bin. J £ HlnmHO, Utiea, Vol. Trans. ; collection rare floMrors , 
Mrs. Boiuamln, Utiea, Vol Trans. ; lemon troe, etc 8 D Cbildi, 
UUca, Col. Tour. ; rare plants, etc., J B HarcliiAl, Vol Tr. 

VEaBTADLXS. 

13 best table Tomips, Dr A Brigham, State Laiiatic Asylom, 
UUca, $1. 

13 best carrots, Q S D.ina, Utlea, $1 . 

1*2 beu table beet^. David Gray, Jr., Marcy, •!. 

13 be^t onTons, B P Cro4«m.iii, Rochester, f 1. 

3 best heads of oabbaf e, D Oray, Jr., Marcy, $t. 

13 tomatoes, D Gray, Jr., Marcy, •!. 

10 egg plants and tree of do., C E Goodrich, Utlca, fl. 

Best half peck Lima beans, Dr A Brlgham, Utlca, $1. 

3 be«t sqoashas, Dr A Brigham. Utlca, 91. 

Best hair pock table potatoes, Jarnos Ree^, New Hartford, #3 ; 
fid ben half pock table potatoes, R Eells, Westmoreland, $1. 

Bent seedling potato, 4 specimens, ^ peek each, U N Lang- 
worthy, Irondequott, 95. 

13 eon best seed corn, Chos. W Eells, KlrUand, $1. 

DISOaSTlOXXRY. 

Potato onions, J Greenleaf, Brockport, Vol. Trans, and $1. 
C E Goodrich, for several s.^nip!es of watermelons and cante- 
lopos, and to G W Cromwell for watermelons, Vol. Trans, each. 
Sweet com. C £ Goodrich, Utlca, $1. 
D Gray. Jr., for great variety of vegetables, vol. Tr. 

KiscBLitaiinoas ako discs.itxon^&t pbimiums. 

G Farmer, Mjhawk, steam dairy operator, diploma. 

A E Jackson, Boonville, choojie press, diplomi. 

Mrs. L T Marshall. Vernon, shawls, mitts, and gloves, 93. 

'M^ither Beecher, Remwn, bark mill, Vol. Tr. 

S Pnrdy 4c Co., Whltosboro, oak chorns and molasses can, Vol. 
Trans. 

N P White, Whltesboro, dentist plate work, diploma. 

C Lombard, El!>nldge, Improved lence, Vol. Tr. 

Miss Olive Auuin, Smyrna, knit veil, caps, etc., $3 and dip. 

Warren it Bryan, Utlca, tobacco, cigars, and masiard, dip. 

Mrs. Galncalsulner, Utioa, liae spoclmen of millmery, dip. 

Benedict i Barney, Syracose Gold pens, an elegant article, 
diploma. 

Henry Lawronoo, ML Upton, Cheoaago eo.t eompoaad lover 
tug-backl, diploma. 

Mrs. D Skinner, Deerfield, marine palace of shell-work, highly 
erodltable to her tasle and ingeaalty, and 8 otiomaos, and pair 
•hoes, $3. 

Poor church bells, A Menoely, West Troy, very superior, cert., 
having received the premlom herotofiiro. 

Miss C Devereiu, Utica, sofo cushion, and worked table cover, 
diploma. 

Mrs. L Jones, Utlca, ease of wax ornaments, an elegant article, 

•3- 

Jonathan Cozon ic Co., Utlca, brown earthen ware, 93 and dip. 

(?artis it Van Asdale, Klrkland, sample same, 93. 

Noah White, UUca, stone ware, 93. 

Lucretla Tyler, Liwrence. horse netting, 93. 

Walter & ^xavil, Albany, best daguerreotypes, sllv. medal. 

Representation of Noah^s ark of 330 Afuros, cut with a Jack- 
knife, J.imos Songster, Buffalo, 14 years of age, 93. 

GaiuH Clark. Syracuic, coagrew desk. Vol. Tr. 

Miss M iry B Spencer, Ulica, elegant ombmidered shawl, dip. 

Mrs Jas. H Dandir, East U;imlltoo, pair iiringe mittens, 91. 

Miss L C Morris, Auburn, shell work, 93. 

Mist Gay, Troy, shell flowers and seed bags, 93. 

Qrove Lawrence, SyracuM, bbl. pjilent salt, diploma and Vol. 
Tr.\ns. 

Joseph Miller, Utlea, miniature ship and firlgnta, 93. 

Elon Cota<itock, Rome, agricuUnral and horticultural imple- 
■ionts, 95 and diploma. 

Julia S Comttock, Rome, Albanv, embroidered port-fullo, dip. 

D J At A I Smith, Syracuvj, hand rail-road c»r. diploma. 

Mrs. M-iry E Stormi. Utlca, brass bound shell box, 93. 

Wm B Butler, Phelps, coon skin lubo. Vol. Tr. 

G W Honry (blind man), Prankfort, brushes, 93. 

David Kendall, N. Lebanon, thermometers, diploma. 

J T ParriUid, water dm wing machine. Vol. Tr. 

Mrs. Voorhles, Atmterdaiii, 4 cases manufiictured artlelea, sllv 
eup, value %\0, and diploma. 

Brainard. Comstock dc Co., Rome, plows, diploma. 

Geo. Gy.i<ies, Onondaga co., five samples seed eom, all very 
line, diplorn I. 

B C Coffi.i, Portland, Chatanqna co., oil paintings, highly com- 
mended ai s|Mclm9ns of early effort in tha arL 

Ml^s E W (Jridley, Klrkland, specimens of oil pVmtlnc. dip. 
^ Mi^s L M E'unsH, N. Hartford, eight knit window curtains, dip. 

Miss L M Plerson, Sullivan, Madison co., an elegant white coun- 
terpane, dip. 

Mrs. Luke Coon, Westmoreland, stoiw hat mannfactoied by 
fidtp. 



E K Browning, Utlca, specimens of machine cards, 93 and 
diploma. 

Hopkins, Sergeant it Co., Auburn, box of machine cards, 93. 

Mrs. Msry Bradley. Utlca, for an elegantly workcNl and embroi- 
dered bed-spread, 93 and dip. 

Male members of State Lunatic Asylum, caae carved toys, ex* 
hlbiilng groal tH-.U), skill and perseverance, dip. 

Pem-tle mom hers of the same, for a case of fine specimens of 
embroidery and needlework, which elicited the unquaiiiied appro- 
bation of the committee, dip. 

Catholic Orphan Asylum, Utlca, fine specimens of raised 
wonted-work. dip. 

Mi.is O'Toola and Miss Mary Putnam, Rome, two mmples of 
raised worsted work, very crodltnbie to the exhibitors, dip. 

Miss Margaret Hawthorne, Deerfleld, embroidered apron, 93* 

C M Curtenlos, Utica, two specimens of finely shaded wonted 
work, 93 and din. 

Mrs. George R Pklrbanks, Adams, a pieced bed-spread, 93. 

Mrs. George B Gary, Richfield, six worsted worked chair hot- 
toms, fine specimens of embroidery. 93. 

Miss Augusta, Dye, Penn Tan, embroidered piano cover, a tasty 
and beautiful article, 93 and dip. 

Mlu M J Johnson, Little Pnlls, needle work on paper, 93. 

MIhs Wiu. Otley Phelps, pieced bed-spread, 93. 

E P Webster, Utica, sixteen years old, carved mlnlaCure cot- 
tage, 93. 

M.9S Abby Allln. Ctrlysle, Wyoming co., embroidered screen 
and sofh pillow, of great merit, 92. 

Wm. Potter, Marcy, pair of horse blankets. 91* 

John Kirkland, Klrkland, worsted table cover, dip. 

G W Brownson, \msteidam, specimens of corn tnooms, 93. 

Miss M J Morris, Auburn, samplee of lace work, 93. 

Mrs. Achsah Cole, Columbia, Herkimer co., two pair of cotton 
woollen blankets, 93 and dip. 

Miss Geoiglana S Manning, Syracuse, worsted worked rett' 
eoie, 93. 

Mrs. Hamilton Spencer, Ithaca, embroidered chair, dip. . 

Mrs. C M Bennett, Penn Van, Yates co., an Ottoman cover, 
diploma. 

J Psurlsh Mendon, Monroe co., for a washing machine, patented 
to Nathan Parish, Rush. Monroe co.. Vol. Tr. 

John Wilkinson, Union Vale, Duchess co., p r e sented a conve- 
niont plan of a bam, commended. 

Solomon Phelpi, Lowville, a sausage cutter, dip. 

Jas. Gonld, Albany, a two horse {Measure sleigh, very beaud- 
fhlly OS well as permanently constructed, dlp^ 

B S Sevmour, Westmoreland, window oncf door butts and fas- 
ten inas, dip. 

Elijah Uuribut, Waterloo, clover machine, dip. 

Joel Ciough, Whitesboroogh. self-setting apparatus for saw 
mills, dip. 

J L Cady, Newport, Tates* patent lock, dip. 

Dunbarton Glass Factory, DurhamviUe, Oueida eOn spocimenp 
of glass, dip. 

PbOOE. 

Tot good barrel, John Rowling, Jr., Blanllus, dip.; for hotUr 
barrel, Jno. Williams, Rochester, 99; A««t barrel, John O Row- 
ing, Manilus, 93. 

OOOnXO tTOVBI. 

Atwood*s Empire Cooking Stove, presented by E Tyrrell kt 
Son, Utlca, first premium, dip. 

PARLOR rrovKS. 

Bailey, Wh'^eler k. Co., Uilca, air-tight parior stove, dip. 

Robinson it VHuderbiit, Albany, 4 light pleasura wagons, dip. 

D A Lyons. Utici, light pleasure wagon, 93. 

William Little, Edwards, St. Lawrence co., doable acting bel« 
lows, dip. 

Charles Pope it Co., Syracuse, sample of plating, a superior ax^ 
tide, dip. 

O Reynolds, Webster, Monroe co., best beehive, dip. 

Ray and Madole, Norwich, Chenango co., steel hammer, good 
workmanship. Vol. Tr. 

Thomas Potter, Utlca, knitting and lace moeblnes, very inge- 
nious articles, dip. and Vol. Tr. 

Beni'unin S Vvalcoit. agent of the N Y Mills, presented a num- 
ber of pieces of corded dimity, bleached shirting twilled Jeans, 
French (pantaloon) plain and corded sUrU ; artleles which were 
of saperior excellence, dip. 

Mrs. H Rhod»{, South Trenton, Oneida co., a box of butter, 
elegantly wrought Into represenuUoas of various implements, 
diploma. 

County Agricultural Socikties. — We hope Uie 
officers of these societies, in distributiog premiamd 
among the members, will not, among other periodi- 
cals, forjret the American Agriculturist. We think it 
one of the most useful books that can be given the 
farmer, and would request their attention to the re- 
marks of a correspondent, page 318 of this number. 
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AGRICT7LTURB IN SCOTLAND. — THE FORCE OP HABIT. 



QlgnniUttre in Bcotlani.— No. 12. 

' In continuation of our journey from £dinbuT|:h to 
Newcastle, I next come to the country between Kel- 
so and Coldstream, a distance of 12 or 14 miles. At 
the time of my visit the hedges were in full bloom, 
and the air sweet with their nerfume. This of course 
save the country a delightful appearance, but ajpart 
from it, the cultivation and the crops were very fine. 
The grass was looking particularly well, as also the 
wheat The turnips were in general, at that time 
(June 14th), not far enough advanced to enable one 
to decide as to the prospects of a crop. 

The Tweed here forms for a long distance the 
boundary between Scotland and England, and almost 
every point of the shore could tell its tale of the bor- 
der wars. I might easily occupy my sheet with de- 
scriptions of places famous " in sone and story," but 
restrain my inclination by the remembrance that such 
matters, however interesting, have nothing to do with 
my present subject 

We crossed the Tweed at Coldstream, enteringNorth- 
umberiand. The country for some miles on the English 
side is very beautiful and highly cultivated. On the 
fatal field of Flodden, the wheat was waving tall and 
luxuriant. This tract was at one time a barren, bleak 
moor, and in the days of old it was continually beat- 
en down by the passage of predatory expeditions, and 
fhe strife of contending armies. A gentleman told me 
that he remembered when the beautiful country we 
were passine over, was nearly all wild and unpro- 
ductive. There is now not a trace of such unim- 
proved land to be seen. Some of the farmers in this 
quarter hav& very large farms. The coachman men- 
tioned one to me who pays J£2,000 (;$9,600) per an- 
num of rent Another near him pays something 
more. Neither of these farmers has less than 200 
acres of turnips. 

The country grows more bleak towards Wooler, 
and from that place to Morpeth it is in many places 
quite neglected, and in others entirely in a state of na- 
ture. I may indeed say that from Wooler to Dur- 
ham, with exceptions, of course, the country is not 
cultivated as it should be ; far the largest portion of 
it is undndned, the water standing in every furrow 
after rain. Another bad sign is the abundance of 
weeds, which are seldom thoroughly pulled, or extir- 
pated in any way. The soil is for the most part de- 
rived from the coal formation rocks, and is therefore, 
naturally rather poor, and in many cases very stiff. 
The farmers near Durham seem to have made up 
their minds as to the impossibility of profitably im- 
proving these stiff soils beyond their present produc- 
tiveness. Agriculture generally in that quarter is be- 
hind the age ; the fields are m most cases full of 
weeds and very wet; or if dry, in large lumps like 
pieces of brick. Without venturing anv opinion on 
the vexed subject of free trade, I may be allowed to 
state a fact first mentioned to me by Prof. Johnston, and 
since amply confirmed by my own experience. It is 
in our observation, almost invariably the case, that 
where the farming is best, there is the least cry for 
protection. Seeing that protection is gradually being 
withdrawn, like prudent men they endeavor to im- 
prove their land, so that if it is entirely withdrawn 
they may still cultivate it with profit The bad farm- 
en, on the other hand, insti»d of taking hold with 
fresh vigor at the prospect of difficulties, in too many 
cases content themselves by a great outcry for pr<7- 



tection. Such is the cry about Durham. The great- 
er portion of the land is undrained and cold, yet as 
they only hold their farms by annual agreements, 
they sa^ that the proprietor should be at the expense 
of draining. They will not take long leases, as in 
Scotland, because they are afraid of the corn-laws 
being further modified. Thus they stand balancing. 
There is no doubt that annual leases are one great 
evil, and another is their incredulity as to.the success 
of improvements elsewhere. If a practical man in 
another part of the country, says that his drains pay 
him in two or three years, they shake their heads in 
absolute unbelief. If they are told that by effectual 
draining and judicious subsoiling, turnips may be pro- 
fitably grown on clays stiff as theirs, they openly say 
that the thing is preposterous. Even if the personal 
testimony of some intelligent and enterprising Scotch 
or English farmer is brought forward as to his own 
methods of procedure, with opinions and factSt as to 
the profits of his improvements, they still get off by 
expressing their belief that he is going too fast, and 
deceiving nimself, and will at last find the fallacy of 
his calculations. Whatever may have been done on 
other soils, they are quite sure thatthere is some- 
thing about theirs — some peculiar circumstance 
which renders such improvements impossible, that is, 
so far as profit is concerned. ( have mentioned these 
excuses and reasons because they are made by a very 
lai^ class in England. A few judicious experiments 
on a limited scale, would set them upon the right 
course for the improvement of their land ; but they 
have no desire to make them. 

There are, however, some farmers near Durham, 
who are improving gradually, and who will, I hope, 
induce others to follow. One of the best is Mr. Crof- 
ton, well known as a breeder of Short-Horn stock. 
I rode out to see his herd, and was much gratified. 
One of his cows last year beat all England, at South- 
ampton, and has lately won many other prizes. For 
a cow inferior to his best, he has refused 300 guin- 
eas. Much of his stock, he tells me, has gone to 
America ; among others his bull Comet to one of the 
western States. 

While at Holkham, in Norwich, a few days after- 
wards, I saw some pure North Devon stock, of the 
beautiful red, so much admired by our New England 
farmers. One bullock just fat weighed about 70 
stones (900 lbs.). Some of the cows showed an 
astonishing aptitude to take on fat They are not re- 
markable as milkers. The breed has long been kept 
in great purity on the Earl of Leicester's home fann 
at Holkham. John P. Nortoh. 

Edinburgh, August, 1845. 

THE FORCE OF HABIT. 

Mr experience teaches me that I fail much oflener 
from inattention to little matters, than for want of 
general knowledge in the practice of farming. And 
this inattention in nine cases out of ten is the legiti* 
mate ofispring of habit ; and the reason why habit 
takes such an erroneous direction arises from the fact 
that our minds are naturally attracted by the magni* 
tude of objects, without considering that this magQi-« 
tude is only attained by the accumulation of sii^e 
atoms. 

To illustrate the importance of this idea, we wHi 
suppose two farmers. A, and B, start at once in tbe 
business of farming with $1000 capital each. A.. 
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saves six per cent, a year by exact economy, whilst 
B, sinks property at the same rate. For a time, per- 
haps, we flhall hardly be able to notice any diftrence 
in their thrift ; but in the course of a few years we 
find A, a wealthy farmer, and B, fast sinking to po- 
verty^ A fraction short of twelve years would snf- 
fice, at compound interest, to place A, in possession 
of $2000, and B, with $500. Twelve years more 
would give A, $4000, and B, $250. Another twelve 
years would give A, $8000, and B, $125. Thus we 
see the result of habit in these two men in the impor- 
tant results produced, supposing providence farored 
both alike, bat this is not all : habits generally ac- 
quire strength with the lapse of time. Tne man'who 
sinks in the ratio of six per cent at first, would soon 
reach twelve, and so on, until his accelerated speed 
dashed his fortunes in the irretrievable gulf of ruin. 

Suppose now we look at the practice of these men 
a little in detail. They neither of them are dissipated 
men in their general habits, and as to integrity and 
common sac^acity are good at work. But A, has learn- 
ed to calculate a little closer. He knows it requires 
no more to keep a good cow than a bad one. Hence, 
then, we find him in possession of a little better stock. 
Uis cows give at least a quart of milk more a day 
than B*s; his sheep yield a little more wool, and a 
little finer. Here then he saves a few dollars. A, also 
seizes with avidity a few leisure hours to haul his 
muck, etc., for manure ; whilst B, feeling a little tired, or 
the oxen bein^ in the pasture at some distance, thinks 
it best to omit it until he can hire a hand a day and get 
a good lot of it. Thus A, has a little more manure, 
and of course a little better crop. So we see A, not 
only producing more, but the foundation of his pros- 
perity widen in every direction. 

But perhaps some one will say we can't help habit 
-—it 's second nature. Asking your pardon, sirs, I de- 
mur to this statement You have the powers of rea- 
son, and the faculty of judging given you by your 
Creator, and no earthly power can hinder your exer- 
cising it Accustom yourselves then, in every branch 
of your business, to ask this one question : is the 
method I propose the best, all things consider- 
ed ? Make a calculation of the profit or loss of every 
crop» and increase or diminish each kind as more or 
less profitable ; having a reference to the permanent 
improvement of the soil. 1 have frequently been sur- 
prised at the results I have obtained in such calcula- 
tions, and frequently altered my course very much to 
my advantage. 

But you may not only improve your own habits 
by the discreet use of your judgment, but you have 
to do with creatures of habit Even your domestic 
animals have habits which may gradually be moulded 
to your advantage. Seize every opportunity, then, to 
make them subservient to the great business of life. 
I will illustrate this by one very simnle incident. I 
have a considerable ranee of woodland pasture, and 1 
find by giving my cattle their salt at night near the 
outlet of the pasture, they soon learn to resort to that 
spot at that time of day. Another incident may be 
worth relating. I had come to the conclusion that a 
small lot of hens would more than pay for their keep- 
ing in destroying worms, &c., without any reference 
to their eggs or chickens, provided I could learn them 
to keep out of the grain. Now for two years past I 
have not had a mite of trouble with them, though run- 
ning at huge ail the time, and grain within ten rods 



of the house and barn. The simple and efiectual 
remedy is to turn down a lot of com or grain for them 
to go to as they please. And the way they turned 
out the eggs in consequence was a caution to those 
who neglect to feed their biddies. 
Peru, die,, June, 1845. J. H. Jenn£. ! 

THE ACCUMATION OF EXOTIC TREES AND 

SHRUBS. 

I HAVE thought that some comments on the accli- 
mation of exotic Trees and Shrubs, whose characters 
in this respect are not generally known, would be ac- 
ceptable to the public. 

The Pauloufnia Imperialii may be ranked as the 
most splendid exotic tree that has ever been introduced 
to our country. In Japan it attains a height of forty 
to fifty feet, and at the Jardin dee Plantes, at Paris, 
the original tree had, in the summer of 1844, attained 
a height of twenty feet It has, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, at Paris, made a growth of twelve feet in 
a season. The leaves are fifteen to eighteen inches 
in diameter, and on some young trees but two and a 
half feet high, I have measured leaves fifteen inches in 
diameter. They are entire, dark green, of a thick vel- 
vety consistence, and remarkable for their luxuriance. 
The flowers are pale purple, campanulate, and pro- 
duced in plenty even on young trees. This tree is 
destined to supplant many of the ornamental species, 
that are now deemed favorites. It is perfectly hardy, 
and withstood the last severe winter without the least 
injury whatever. 

The Cedrus Deodara of the Himalaya mountains, 
is a splendid evergreen, and has also proved banly. 
The Araucaria imbricata, or Chili pine, remarkable for 
the peculiarity of its foliage ; the Cupressua Sinentis, 
or Uhinese weeping cedar; Euonymus JaponicuA, a 
beautiful compact evenpneen shrub ; and the Ilex hale- 
ariea, the most beautitui of the hollies, all support 
our winters unprotected. I have noticed that most 
persons still cultivate the Aucubajaponica, Rhododen' 
dron pouticum, and Catau^ienee, in pots, whereas 
no such care is requisite. Even the hybrid varieties 
of the Rhododendron arboreum withstand our win- 
ters with a simple binding of straw. The splendid 
varieties of the Paeony moutan, or Tree Peony, have be- 
come so acclimated mat they now form appendages to 
all fine gardens. 

The Aralia iaponica, Hifdrangeajaponica, Hotte* 
ya japonica, all of which are newly introduced, are 
perfectly hardy. The Eriobotrya japonica, when 
youn^, is*often killed nearly to the eround ; but when 
it attains to a laTge size, it will no doubt withstand all 
cold. The Lycesieriaformoea often perishes to with- 
in a few inches of the earth, but throws up such a 
profusion of strone shoots in the spring, that it seems 
determined to quickly resume its position. The Big- 
nonica grandtflora has bc^n standing in my g;rounds 
for fifteen years, unprotected, and the body is now 
twenty-two inches in circumference, and at this date 
it forms one of the most ma^ficent appendages of the 
garden. I will here mention that 1 have trees of 
both sexes of the Salisburia adiantifolia, of Japan, 
so remarkable for its foliage. These I had the plea- 
sure of showing to Mr. Browne, who is now prepar- 
ing a Sylva on an enlaiged scale. Mr. B. bad vamly 
soueht for the two sexes of this tree in other parts of 
the Union. The Calycanthus, or Chimonanthus fia 
grans of China, has produced seeds with me the pre- 
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seiit season, on a fine shnib, nine feet high, and its 
blossoms expanding during the first warm days in Feb- 
ruary, yield a delicious perfume when most in requi- 
sition. The Nandina domestica, Pkotinia serruiata^ 
English and Portuguese laurels, Arbutus unedo and 
amradine, and the varieties of the magnolia grandi- 
llora, I protect slightly in winter by a simple board 
frame. I am gratified to tell you that the Photinia 
arbutifotia, and the splendid and unique family of 
tiie Mahonias, as well as ail the splendid siiecies of 
the Lonicera and Ribes families from Oregon, with- 
stand our severe winters, and are flourishing in my 
grounds with extreme luxuriance. This result is pe- 
culiarly gratifying, as the climate of that remote and 
interesting ])ortion of our country is so much more 
mild than our own. These beautiful shrubs would 
however speedily perish if they were subjected to the 
extreme rigor of such a winter climate as Sir Francis 
•Drake has portrayed as that of Oregon. There could 
be no test more decisive as to the verity of his state- 
ment of having visited that coast, than could be fur- 
nished by a botanical committee, based on the relative 
hardihood of its vegetable productions, and their deci- 
sion would possess this great advantage, that in such 
a test the botanists of all nations woiud perfectly ac- 
cord. 

Wm. R. Primce. 
Prina^s Linrutan Botanic Garden 5r Nurseries, ) 

Ftusfung, July 25, 1845. ) 

CHESHIRE CHEESE. 

The last journal of the English Agricultural Soci- 
ety contains a prize essay, by Mr. Wnite of Warring- 
ton, on making cheese in Cheshire. As we have not 
room in our pages for the whole article, we condense 
and extract from it. 

Time when cheese wasfirst made in Cheshire. — The 
fame of the cheeses of Cheshire is of very ancient date : 
at least as old as the reign of Henry 1. (a.d. 1100). 
The Countess Constance of Chester, though the wife 
of Hugh Lupus, the king's first consin, kept a herd of 
kine, and made good cheeses, three of which she pre- 
sented to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Giraldus 
Cambrensis bears honorable testimony to the excel- 
lence of the Cheshire cheeses of the day. 

Quantity made in Vie County. — ^There cannot be 
less, upon a moderate calculation, than 12,000 tons 
made in that county annually ; a considerable portion 
of which is of excellent quality. 

Art of Cheese-making, — ^The art of cheese-making 
consists in the complete extraction of the whey and 
in the proper compacting and curing of the curd. The 
richness of the cheese depends upon the quality of 
the milk, or, in other words, on the proportion of 
cream which the milk contains. The cneese of Che- 
shire is professedly made from new milk, or milk 
from which no cream has been taken. It is, however, 
well known, that in many dairies, in the morning be- 
fore cheese-making, a small quantity of cream is 
skimmed off the previous evening's milk; this cream 
is either churned by itself, or mixed with whey-cream, 
by which there is obtained abetter quality and grealer 
quantity of (so called) whey-butter. It may appear 
singular to some, that any portion of cream should be 
found in whey, but such is the fact, and the means 
used in Cheshire for extracting it are very simple. 

Making of Butter from Whey- cream. — This varies 
very little from the process of making butter from the 



cream of milk. The cream is kept for three or four 
days, or until it has become clotted (provincially 
termed calved). Those who make the best whey 
butter have a spigot and faucet to each of their cream- 
mugs to let on Uie whey, which in the course of a 
few hours settles at the bottom, and which, if allow- 
ed to remain, imparts a rank flavor to the cream, aod 
consequently to tne butter. The temperature of the 
cream, when put into the chum, is generally ascer- 
tained by the hand ; but if a thermometer be used, the 
heat which I would recommend is 60^, having found 
that the best If it be much higke}- than this, the but- 
ter may be expected not only to be soft, but inferior 
both in quantity and quality ; and if much loteer, the 
operation of churning will be prolonged, and indeed 
tedious. At this heat the time in churning will pro- 
bably be about an hour and a half. It will perhaps 
be necessary in cold weather to put hot water mto tne 
chum, and in warm weather to put in cold water, in 
onler to attain this desirable object as to heat From 
100 gallons of milk there will not be less than 90 of 
whey, which should yield from 10 to 12 gallons of 
cream, or 3 1 to 4 lbs. of butter. The quantity of whey- 
butter per cow is about half a pound per week, taking 
the season through ; but with that small portion of 
cream of the evening's milk added, the farmer often 
churns as much as three quarters of a pound of butter 
per cow per week, or from 20 to 25 lbs. per annum : 
1 lb. of salt is sufilcient for curing 37 lbs. of butter, if 
for present use. 

Number of Cows kept, and Produce. — The number 
of cows kept for the purpose of a cheese dairy is sel- 
dom less than 8 or 10, or more than 70 or 80 ; and is 
of course regulated by the size of the farm — these 
average about 90 or 100 statute acres, upon each of 
which about 15 or 18 cows are kept From 18 cows, 
a cheese of from 36 lbs. to 54 lbs. weight is made 
daily during four or five months of the summer. The 
annual produce of cheese per cow depends both upon 
the quality of the animal (with the mode of keeping 
her) and of the land, or rather the herbage. I have 
known many farmers sustain great loss by not feed- 
ing their cattle sufficiently well in winter. With ju- 
dicious management, about 3 cwt of cheese (of 
112 lbs.) may be considered as the average amount 
made per annum upon land let for 308. a statute acre ; 
but in a few instances 5 cwt per cow, and even more, 
is sometimes made. This can only be from a small 
and choice stock. 

Milking. — ^This operation commences about five 
o'clock in the morning, and five or six in the evening. 
In this county it is the practice for most of the ser- 
vants, both men and maius, to assist, and for the cows 
to be milked in the cowbonses (called here *' skip- 
pons") all the year round. When, as is usual, there 
IS one milker for six or seven cows, the milking sel* 
dom exceeds an hour and a quarter. The milk of 
new-calved cows is not mixc^ with the other until 
about four or five days after calving. 

Offices mid Utensils. — As the evening's milk is sel- 
dom made into cheese until the following morning, 
and sometimes in small dairies (where four*' meals'* 
are used) not until the second morning, a cool " milk- 
house " is necessary ; on which account it usually oc- 
cupies that side of the farm-house least exposed to the 
sun. The utensils in which the milk is kept are 
usually portable shallow earthenware vessels cdled 
<< pan -mugs," and in some dairies leaden or ziocoool* 
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era. Most of the milk-rooms have lattice or wire win- 
dows for the circulation of air, and the floors are laid 
in a sloping form for the free escape of the cold water 
with which they are daily swilled throughout the 
summer months. If precautions of this nature be not 
attended to, there is a risk of the evening's milk be- 
coming sour ; in which case, whatever quantity of 
new milk be added to it in the morning, the cheese 
will be sour also. I am led to believe that a tempera- 
ture of as near 50^ Fahrenheit as could be maintain- 
ed, would be the best for a milk-house throughout the 
year. The dairu is generally situate near the milk- 
house, and fitted up with two set-vans or boilers — a 
large one for scalding the whey, and a smaller one for 
healing water. The " cheese-presses " and ** screw " 
are kept within this room, and the operation of cheese- 
making is here earned on. 

Lever Pressing. — Poles, weights, and screws are 
now superseded by a new lever press. The advanta- 
ges of ttiis over the screw are, that it sinks by its oten 
action wit/i tfie curd — any de^'ee of pressure required 
can be applied ami gradually increased, and less atten- 
tion is necessary; whereas tbe pressure from the 
screw is sudden and uncertain, and having no self-ac- 
tion, requires the dairy-maid's assistance every five or 
ten minutes to render it effectual. 

Quantity of Salt Required, and Temperature of the 
Milk. — A farmer in South Cheshire, well known for 
his introduction of improvements in agriculture, has 
commenced the system of weighing his curd previous 
to salting it, and he says he uses salt in the propoition 
of 1 lb. to 42 lbs. of curd. He also informs me he 
sets his milk together by a thermometer, and at a tem- 
perature of 76° or 77®. 

Quantity of Cheese Milk will Give. — It has general- 
ly been considered that a gallon of milk (sup))osing 
little or no cream has been taken from it) will pro- 
duce upon an average of the season 1 lb. of saleable 
cheese; that is, wnen the cheese is four or five 
months old. In autumn there is always more curd 
from the same quantity of milk than at any other part 
of the season. 

ITie Curd-mill, — ^This is of recent introduction, and 
it is only in a few dairies that it is met with ; some 
dairy-maids highly approving, others objecting to it. 
I think it will soon be more generally adopted, as it 
efiects a saving in time, and breaks the curd more re- 
gularly than it can be done J)y hand. 

A Kecipe for Curing the Maw- Skins {Stomac/i). — 
Procure the skins from the butcher the year previous 
to their being wanted ; clean out the chyly matter, and 
every other apparent impurity ; the inside is then turn- 
ed outward on a table, and endted ; the skins are then 
laid one upon another, with a layer of salt between 
each, in a deep earthenware vessel similar to a cream- 
mug ; they are then covered over with salt, and have a 
lid of slate or flag placed on the top. They are taken 
out as wanted, about a month previous to being used, 
and the brine drained from them. They are then spread 
on a table, and fine salt is powdered on each side. In 
this state they are rolled with a paste roller, distended 
with a splint of wood, and hung up to dry. 

Mode of Making Rennet from Maw-SkiTis. — The 
rennet f or steep as it is commonly called, is next add- 
ed. 1 have already stated in the introduction, that 
this is an infusion made from the preserved stomach 
or maw of sucking calves, thence called maw-skins or 
bag-skins. To define the quantity of rennet sufficient 



for coagulating a given quantity of milk is a very dif- 
ficult matter, as the maw-skins vary so much in quali- 
ty. When the farmer is laying in a stock for the year, 
he generally calculates upon a dozen of skins to a 
ton of cheese, but the skins vary in size (tbe price 
when cured is from 6s. to 9^. per dozen). In using 
them, it is the practice often to cut two skins at once. 
Three square inches taken from the bottom (or strong- 
est part) of one, and one or two inches from the top 
(or weakest part) of the other, is generally found suf- 
ficient for sixty gallons of milk. These two pieces of 
skin are put into a cup containing about hfilf a pint of 
hike-warm water, with the addition of a tea-spoonful 
of salt, some part of the day previous to being used. 
The water thus impregnated with the maw-skin is 
passed through the sieve into the milk, but the skin 
itself is generally, though not always, kept out The 
rennet cup is w*ell scalded before being used again. I 
have been told that some farmers make a sufficient- 
ly large quantity of rennet to last for several weeks, 
and find it to answer better than making a small quan- 
tity daily. The question is, will it keep stoeit 7 

Isabella" grape. 

In the June number of the Agriculturist, page 179, 
your correspondent, D'Jay Browne, gives the nistory 
of the Isabella grape, as he received it from General 
Swift. I regret not having seen this article sooner, 
as I had the pleasure of spending an evening with the 
General in this neighborhood, a short time since, and 
would have been glad to have had a talk with him 
on the subject. This account is, I presume, correct 
as far as it goes ; but as I have a history of this iden- 
tical grape, at a date far earlier than 1817, 1 give it to 
you. 

For some years previous, and subsequent to 1800, a 
gentleman named Vernet lived in Norwich, Ct. He was 
either a Frenchman or a West Indian, as I have under- 
stood. He had a beautiful residence near the Yantic 
river, which he built, and while living there planted 
a vine which, a dozen years ago, was still standing on 
the premises then, and perhaps now, occupied by the 
family of the late Capt. Benjamin Lee. This vine has 
been multiplied into many gardens at Norwich, and 
is now to be found in great perfection there, and in 
its vicinity. Mr. Vernet died some years previous to 
the war of 1812. The vine was supposed to be 
brought by Mr. Vernet from either France or the 
West Indies, on one of the islands of which he was 
extensively engaged in commercial pursuits. I made, 
several years ago, minute inn uiries about the particu- 
lar history of the grape, but tnese general facts are all 
I could obtain in reference to it. 

A cutting, or layer from this vine was transplanted 
into the garden of a Mr. Brown, the father-in-law of 
Mr. Vernet, previous to the last war, where it flour- 
ished in great perfection, and was still in existence in 
1838. This latter place has been for upwards of 
twenty years occupied by Bela Peck, Esq., who mul- 
tiplied this grape extensively in his gardens, and ad- 
jacent grounds. The old vine grew a distance of 30 
or 40 feet from its root, and bore laige quantities of 
delicious fruit That this is the true Isabella, I have 
no question. I plgnted cuttings from it fifteen years 
ago side by side with Isabella roots from the Long 
Island Nurseries, and the fruit of each was alike : so 
too were the vines in wood, leaf, and vigor of growth, 
it is evident, therefore, that the Isabella grape existed 
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somewhere other than in South Carolina, previoas to 
1800 ; and whether it be hvbrid, or not, it was culti- 
vated elsewhere than in that State. Perhaps some 
octogenarian of Dorchester, South Carolina, or Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, may give you further information 
of its origin. The real history of such a valuable 
grape, of American origin, should be preserved. 
Black Rock, July, 1845. L. F. A. 

NOTES ON HORTICULTURE. 

Stickers of Fruit Trees. — The nurserymen of this 
country have for many years been in the practice of 
inoculating the pear upon suckers. This has arisen 
in a mat measure irom the fnaX difficulty expe- 
rienced in our hot climate of obtaining good pear stocks 
irom seed. For apples, cherries, plums, and peaches, 
seedlines only have been used, not only for their su- 
perior tnrlftiness, but from the greater difficulty in ob- 
taining suckers of these fruits. The very great loss 
incurred by nurserymen in transplanting pear suckers 
lor stocks, has induced them to renounce them entire- 
ly, and most of the sea-board nurseries, with our own 
establishment, have entirely discontinued the use of 
suckers, and now inoculate upon seedlings only. We 
cannot however agree entirely with many writers who 
assert that only unhealthy trees can be produced from 
suckers. Where no care is taken in selection, and 
buds are placed upon knotty, stunted, and unthrifty 
suckers, nothing; can be expected but stunted and un- 
healthy trees ; but our own experience is convincing 
that if young and thrifty suckers are selected, perfect- 
ly healthy trees can be produced. We can point to 
numerous rows in our grounds, of pears budded on 
suckers, during the first years of our establishment, 
which have erown most luxuriantly, show no en- 
laigement at the point of inoculation, and have borne, 
for their size, an abundance of delicious fruit We 
have also in our grounds pear-trees nearly half a cen- 
tury old, which were inoculated, to all appearance, 
upon suckers, and which grow luxuriantly, and bear 
abundantly. The unthrifty nature of many pears on 
suckers is not, we think, owing to the presence of any 
disease in the stock, but to the attacks of insects, 
which it is well known will infest a tree in much 
greater numbers when it is stunted or does not grow 
rapidly. 

Although causes mentioned above have induced us 
to abandon suckers for stocks, we do not Uiink them 
deserving of indiscriminate censure, but are well satis- 
fied to use them for our own orchards, if we can se- 
lect sound, healthy, and thrifty growing trees. 

White Doyenni Pear. — This fruit as we learn from 
the various periodicals, and from our own correspond- 
ents, has been infected yr'ith disease, not only m the 
Eastern Slates and on the seaboard, but throughout 
the country, in the interior of Pennsylvania, near Cin- 
cinnati, and through Ohio, and in the state of New 
York. A short time since we wrote to various cor- 
respondents for inforniation on this point, and have 
received numerous answers to the above efiect. We 
learned that the fruit of this variety was infected also 
about Albany, and in some localities on the Hudson 
river. We speak of the fruit being infected, for the 
tree is evidently untouched, and grows with as much 
luxuriance as any other variety. •It is now generally 
acknowledged that this deterioration in the quaJity of 
fruit is owing not to any actual disease existing in the 
tree, but to the deprecations of insects, which it is 



well known will often prey upon some particular va- 
rieties of trees or fruit for successive years. It is, I 
believe, a fact, that young trees of this variety pro- 
duce healthy fruit. This is doubtless owing to tneir 
Sreater thriftiness, and to the cultivated condition of 
le soil. Our own experience would seem to strength- 
en this opinion, that disease may in a great measure 
be eradicated by care and high cultivation. Our old 
Doyenn^ trees, some forty or fifty years old, had for 
many years suifered from the common blight. For 
the last two years the orchard has been highly ma- 
nured and cultivated, and this year much of the fruit 
produced is perfectly sound, and with its ancient ddti- 
clous flavor. The same treatment produced the same 
result in the Newtown pippin* which had shown 
some symptoms of the same blight We have every 
reason therefore to think that the white Doyenn^ has 
not " run out ;" that it is gradually improving, and 
that by care and cultivation it may be restored to its 
pristine vigor and perfection. 

High Prices of Plants and Fruit in England. — ^It 
is astonishing what prices will be paid for compara- 
tively insignificant tnings by those who have more 
money than they need. While I was in England, a 
nurseryman at Tottenham, I was informed, sold one 
plant of a new variety of pansey or heart's ease for 
five hundred guineas (2500 dollars). In Covent Gar- 
den Market, London, strawberries were selling at 
Is. 6d. (37i cts.) per ounce, peaches two guineas per 
dozen (80 cents each), grapes one to two guineas per 
pound, and pine apples one to two guineas each, of 
immense size and beautiful appearance. It is no un- 
usual thing for a lady to have on her table at a party, 
fruit costing from £400 to £500 ; and one nobleman, 
some years since, gave a dinner for which the fruit 
alone cost £6000 pounds sterling (about $30,000). 
With such encouragement, it is not surprising that 
the forcing of fruit is carried to a greater perfection in 
England than elsewhere. 

Brussels Sprouts. — I do not recollect ever to have 
tasted this delicious variety of the cabbage in this 
country. During my recent visit to Brussels it was 
in perfection, and possessed a flavor very similar to 
that of stewed oysters. It is in form a miniature cab- 
bage, head about the size of a dime, and is brought on 
the table cooked in the same manner as asparagus. It 
is in season nearly two weeks before asparagus, and 
is truly a delicious vegetable. It can doubtless be cul- 
tivated here successfully, and may have been, although 
I am not aware of it 

Sap Generates Buds. — *< On the banks of the river 
Derwent stood a large hawthorn hedge, which being 
undermined by the water, fell in and left the greater 
part of the roots in the bank, about 1 or 2 feet below 
the surface ; the bank still wearing aveay has exposed 
them to the air for the length of 3 feet or more, and 
they are now in every respect similar to branches, de- 
veloping buds, and consequently all the appendages 
of the axis ; they appear anatomically the same as 
branches, excepting the pith, of which they are desti- 
tute. Now, it appears Aat roots when so circum- 
stanced perform all the functions of the stem, con- 
firming Knight's theory, that sap can at any time ge- 
nerate buds, without any previously-formed rudiment, 
when circumstances are favorable to their produc- 
tion." 

The above extract I have copied from the London 
Gardener's Chronicle, and in connection with it 1 
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collect hearing the late Alderman Stevens remark, that 
he once inoculated a laburnum with a blue Cytisus. 
The bud of the Cytisus was accidentally broken off, 
and there appeared buds at the point of union of the 
hark of the oud with the bark of the stock. These 
huds grew and bore laburnum flowers, but blue like 
the Cytisus, and partakine of the nature of both stock 
and scion, thus proving that sap will generate huds 
without any previously existing rudiment 

S. B. Parsons. 
Commercial Garden and Nursery^ ) 

Flushing, L. i. > 

PLOWING. 

Plowing is one of the greatest and most important 
operations in agriculture ; particularly in heavy soils. 
I have plowed a ereat deal mvself , and have taken 
particular notice now others have plowed ridges in 
New Jersey, and elsewhere. The centre of the 
ridges was too high, and two banks were made in 
eacn ridge, which prevented the water from coming 
into the furrow, beoiuse the ridge was not plowed on 
a round curvature, as described oy Judge Buel, in the 
Farmer's Companion. [ was once in Dutchess County, 
and there I saw a field plowed in ridges, and the gen- 
tleman told me that he had scraped the furrow with 
a Qcraper and hoes, for the purpose of giving the 
ridges a round curvature. I have seen two similar 
instances of the same kind in Columbia County. I 
mention these facts to show that our farmers seem de- 
sirous of plowing ridges if they could have apian laid 
down to commence the first six furrows. If the edit- 
or will please to ask the favor of some one of his cor- 
respondents to furnish us with a plain system of plow- 
ing — how to commence the first part of the ridge, 
and how to finish the ridge to have a narrow furrow, 
which will afterwards make smooth mowing and rak- 
ing, and wiU drain the around drier, than deep, wide 
furrows, particularly wnere there is not much fall for 
the water, he will greatly oblige me. (a) 

I would like to Know what kind of land will do 
best to trencL Kinderhook land is a gravelly subsoil, 
and requires more manure than we can find. (6) 

B B 

Kinderhook, N. Y. Aug. 22, 1845. 

(a) We know of but one way to ridge land in plow- 
ing, which is done thus : Suppose you wish to plow 
the field into ridges of the usual width in this coun- 
try, which is about sixteen feet You then set the 
plow in the land eight feet from the fence, and run a 
furrow the whole length. Now jee about, and turn a 
furrow right back on to the first, and so continue un- 
til the ridge is finished. This will leave the ridge crown- 
ing in the centre, with one dead furrow by the side of 
the fence, and when the next ridge is plowed, two dead 
furrows between each ridge. If the plowing be done 
in a workman-like manner, the dead furrow will usu- 
ally be a snfiicient drain to carry off the surface wa- 
ter ; but if not, a double mould-board plow should be 
run down between the ridges, and the dirt left in the 
dead furrow be drawn up with a hoe on to the 
ridge. Some kinds of land require ridges of not more 
than eight or twelve feet wide ; other kinds will bear 
a width of twenty feet or even more, as the subsoil 
may be more or lees porous. To obviate the crown- 
ing part of the ridge, and leave no dead furrow when 



seeded down with grass, reverse the plowing : that is, 
commei^ce the first furrow of the ridge on the edge of 
it, by turning the first and second furrows into the 
dead furrow or narrow ditch made between the ridges 
by the first plowinj^, or cross-plow the ridges ; or af- 
ter the grass seed is sown and harrowed in, run a 
heavy roller over the ridges, commencing on the cen- 
tre of each. A little practice in ridee plowing will 
soon make any one skilful in it, so that the land can 
be left more or less crowning, or with narrower or 
wider ditches between, as may be desired. 

ib) It is very serviceable to trench-plow (subsoiling 
ia not the same thing) any kind of land ; but such as 
has the hardest and stiffest soil is the most benefit- 
ed by it This is easily done with a common plow 
following the surface soil plow, and loosening and 
stirring up the ground several inches deeper, bringing 
more or less of the subsoil to the top. 



WHAT IS THE REMEDY FOR A COW THAT 
DOES NOT BREED 1 

I HAVE a cow of the Durham breed, that had her 
first calf in the spring of 1842; and the following 
spring had twins, one of which lived. In the summer 
of the same year she came in heat, but I did not allow 
her to take the bull until the next summer (1844), when 
she was served frequently, coming in heat about once a 
month, until the present summer ; and beine now al- 
most incessantly in that condition, although she has 
repeatedly taken the bull ; so that I am fearful I shall 
never be able to ^et a calf from her. I would there- 
fore be much oblieed to you if you would give me 
your opinion on the subject, and also advise me what 
course to pursue in order to get a calf. 

L. B. Powell. 

Henry Co., Tenn., Aug. 10, 184^. 

There are so many reasons why domestic animals 
will not breed that it is impossible to give an opinion 
unless one can see them ; and even then it may be 
difficult to decide till after death, and by dissection 
of the generating organs. Perhaps the cow in ques« 
tion is too old to breed, or has been allowed to get too 
fat If so, she must be reduced till quite poor. Agsun, 
her womb or some internal organ, may have been in- 
jured by the parturition of twins, or otherwise, or per- 
haps when put to the bull she has not been satished. 
Some animals require from two to a dozen services 
before they will conceive. We once owned a cow 
that could only be got in calf by turning her with 
three or four young bulls for a whole day, allowing 
them to serve her at will. We have also tried the 
same experiment with success with other domestic 
animals. Barrenness frequently arises from abortion* 
or from the female taking the male again too soon af- 
ter parturition. In this case the animal must be kept 
away from the male, and in moderate condition, from 
three to six months, or perhaps longer, in order to 
give the womb time to strengthen. Our correspond- 
ent's cow of course we understand is not barren from 
this cause. We recommend his making different ex- 
periments with her, and if he is successful in getting 
ner to breed again, to communicate to us the manner 
in which it has been accomplished. If any of our 
readers can eive us further hmts on this subject we 
shall be much obliged. 
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THE STRAWBERRY PLANT. 

In my late communication on the strawberry, I 
discover one error. The wild Kentucky plant, I 
should have said, was pistillate, and produced 200 
perfect fruit, on the one plant ; and that the blossom 
was so defective in the male organs, that without a 
staminate plant near, it would not have produced a 
flinele fruit. 

I now introduce, copied from Mr. Downing's work, 
three figures, illustrating the 

Strawb£Rrt Blossom. 




Fio. 68. 



Fig. 69. 



Fig. 70. 



Fig. 68 is the blossom in its natural state ; a re- 
presents the stamens, or male oigans; b, the pistils, 
or female organs. 

Fig. 69, a sterile staminate blossom. 

Fig. 70, a sterile pistillate blossom. 

The reader will now be enabled to understand from 
the above cuts exactly what I am talking about. 

Mr. Downing fully admits the propriety of my 
practice, and the existence of separate stammate and 

Sistillate plants. That the former are more or less 
efective in the female organs, and unproductive, and 
the pistillate ones wholly so, without staminate plants 
are placed near them, in the proportion of one to ten 
or twelve, when the pistillate plants produce a full 
crop. But he introduces a new theory, which, if 
true, dispenses with both staminate and pistillate 
plants, and less cultivation is required, and a crop 
one-tenth larger is produced ; as the staminate plants 
are wholly dispensed with, as well as pistillate ones, 
and therefore the labor of keeping down superfluous 
staminate plants rendered unnecessary. His new 
theory is, that there is a third plant, perfect in the 
male and female organs, and capable of itself of pro- 
ducing a full crop of fruit. That all natural plants 
are of this character, and my staminate and pistillate 
plants, monsters, produced by high cultivation, oua- 
sionally only. That in making beds, vou must select 
all natural plants, excluding an occasional plant de- 
fective in the one oigan or the other. Is this theory 
true ? If it be, to follow it, will be worth a million 
of dollars to the United States alone. For all who 
have gardens of their own, can, on a space of thirty 
feet square, raise sufficient for family use ; and our 
gardeners raise them at a price to bring this delicious 
fruit within the means of the poorest laborer. There 
arc. few cases where I would venture to dispute the 
opinions of Mr. Downing, for I esteem him as one of 
our mcMSt intelligent horticulturists. But 1 do dispute 
it in this case, for I believe I have paid more attention 
to the cnaracter of this plant than ne has. 

By natural plants, I presume Mr. Downing means 
such as are found wild in our poor old fields, and 
such as are produced from seed. . I wish him to re- 
concile the possibility of his theory being true, with 
certain facts which I shall state. If he denies any of 
my facts, I will furnish him the evidence. 

In the poorest old Aelda in this and other States, as 



well as in the rich prairies of the west, we meet with 
pistillate plantf«, defective in the male organs, and 
never by themselves producing perfect fiuit, and never 
failing in a full crop, when staminate plants are near 
them ; and when the stamens are prominent, gene- 
rally wholly barren, and never producing a full crop, 
from imperfection in the pistils. Why will all per- 
sons who raise largely from seed, tell you that about 
equal portions of staminate and pistillate plants are 
produced, and neither perfect in both oigans? The 
former are generally wholly defective in the female 
oigans, and always partially so, and never averaging 
h^f a crop ; and the latter so defective in the male 
omms, as never to produce perfect fruit, and rarely 
defective ones, unless impregnated by staminate plants. 
That a blossom of the pistillate plant never fails to 
perfect all its frnit, unless a chance blossom be killed 
by late frost, if there be staminate plants near. That 
among thousands, they have never found what he 
calls a natural plant, one perfect in both oigans, in 
all the blossoms. 

Kean's seedling, and other staminate plants, occa- 
sionally have half of their blossoms produce lai]^ 
fniit, and other yeare not one to ten. The fault is 
never laid to the plant, but frost, or drought, or some 
other cause. If the staminate and pistillate plants 
were once natural plants, whose organs of genera- 
tion have changed their character, by high cultivatiooy 
why is it that the flower leaf of the staminate is one* 
third larger than Vie leaf of the pistillate ? Why is 
it, show, that our market gardeners, and even their 
children, can, when the plant is out of bloom, point 
out the staminate and pistillate plants, from the stem 
and leof? I can well understand how a plant per- 
fect in both oigans, from a disposition from high cul- 
tivation to become a double blossom, may force out 
the stamens till they overshadow and destroy the 
humble female ; and it is on this principle, I pre- 
sume, Mr. Downing accounts for chance plants, that 
are defective. But 1 would ask him, if high cultiva- 
tion, and a consequent disposition in his natural plant 
to produce double flowers, can lead him to believe it 
casts down the male organs in oae plant, and thereby 
renders it barren, whilst it raises them up in the other, 
destroying the female organs, and thereby rendering 
the latter partially or wholly barren. On examining 
the pistillate plant, and separating the hull from the 
stem, to whicn hull the stamens are attached, he will 
find the stamens alive and healthy, but not one- 
twentielh of an inch loner, and incapable of impreg- 
nating the pistils. It will be the interest, as I know 
it will be the desire of Mr. Downing, fully to test his 
theory, and cultivate none but natural plants, of all 
varieties, for sale, as all purchasere will now send to 
him. For heretofore, in buying from eastern nurse- 
ries, three times out of four, all have proved to be 
staminate plants, and of no value. Our Cincinnati 
gardeners sell pistillate plants in one bundle, and a 
few staminate ones, for impregnating, in another, ex- 
cept in cases where kinds are especially ordered, that 
have no pistillate plants. It would not do to make 
such a proposition in this region, but if I were in 
Kentucky, where such things are allowed, I would 
bet an /m/t kingdom, that Mr. Downing will not be 
able to meet the expectations of his customers. I 
believe Buist*s new seedling, Codman's seedling, and 
the Ross Phcenix, to be more perfect in both oigans* 
than any other varieties, tbouga I have never seea 
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eithet in fniit. Mr. Baint deems his perfect in both 
organs, tn all the blossoms, aiiil I trust he may find 
further caltivation lo confirm hie belief. The Roas 
Phteois I do not believe always lo be so, as I discover 
in the pUte of this fruit an ilt-shaped berry. Cod- 
nan'e seedling is spoken of by aji eaBtem horticultuml 
editor as very productive, am! the lai^est of all sirav- 
benies. Yet the length and breaJth he gives il, 
would only make it about four inches in circumfer- 
ence, more Ihan one-fifth less than Hovey's seedling. 
Bui he admires the various shape of the fruit This 
apeaira volumes. It decides it to he a staroinate plant, 
partinlly defective in the female organs. Many of 
the berries will be small and ill-shaped, and 
lion of the blossoms barren. But this variety 
Talaahle to impregnate pislillate plants, and where 
miaed only for family use, lo cultivate by itself, for 
in general I have found the staminale fruit of line 
flavor. Bui in raising on a laree scale for market, 
by a gardener, who will carefully keep down 

Slants, f believe nine-tenlha pistil- 
of Buifll's seedling, will, 
n years, produ« douSle the quantity o( 
n De raised on the some ground from 
3 by themselves, and five times the 
quantity produced by the present method of culliva. 
tion io the eastern stales, as 1 find many orivale 
gardens with beds sufficient to supply a large lamily, 
not producing a single fruit. N. LoHOWOftTU. 

tifoark, N. J.. Aug. 14. 1845. 

FRUIT GATHEKEH. 
This instrument is 
formed oE a round bloi:k 
of wood, a, 5 or G inch- 
es in diameter, in the 
centre of the bottom of 
which is inserted a 
handle b, which may be 
made of any desired 
length, in the sockets, in 
the rod, or otherwise, as 
may bs deemed best 
Neax the edge of (he 
block an) fonrholes, into 
which are inserted as 

many wires, having , 

liUle rings at their./ | 

top cecc, through which \ J 

paaaes s string d, wbleh, 
being drawn, brings the 
tops of the wires toge- 
ther. There are also 
several smaller wires, or 
a net work, &c., as may 
be preferred, around the 
-wires, to retain the fruit 
-when gathered. The Fta. 71. 

operation of the instrument isas follows; Being held 
ill the right hand by the usual handle, and the string 
laid hold of at the bottom by tlie other hand, the 
fruit is inclosed between the wires, and the string 
being pulled, draws the tops of the wires through it, 
pressing ihem close together, thus pluclcinz the fruit 
on its stem from the bou^h. The fruit beine thus 
received, and the string being relaxed, it is applied to 
anotbei apple, be., and so on, until the whole space, 
^rbich is iar;ge enough to hold two qitaria oi more, ia 



I is taken down and emptied. The 



which cannot easily be reached by hand. For 
smaller fruit, there may be a tin or cloth casing to 
prevent it dropping out net ween the wires. 

The above instrameni has been patented by Dr. A. 
McWilliams, of Washington, D.C.. who has trans- 
ferred his entire right for the United Stales, lo Simeon 
P. Smith, hardware merchant, 93 Maiden lane. New 
York, who will receive orders for the instruments c« 
sale of rights in the various States, &c. The price 
al retail Is from 37 cents to 01 . according to (he style 
of execution. It will be exhibited at the E^ of the 
American Institute this month, 

EXHIBITION AND FESTIVAL OF THE MAS- 
SACHD3ETT3 HORTICULTURAL SOCIETT. 

It has rarely been my lot lo witness a more taste- 
ful and beautiful display of fruits and flowers than 
was presented in the Boston Horticultural Rooms, oa 
the 17lh, 18th, and 191h of September. The spa- 
cioiis hall was filled with dishes of luscious looking 
fruit, and bouquets of beautiful flowers, while at 
either end rose some twenty feet from the floor, three 
beautiful temples, each different from the other, and 
each displaying a degree of taste and skill well 
worthy the horlifultural fame of our sister city. 
Robt Manning, of Salem, exhibited 140 varieties of 
pears; J.F, Allen, of Ihe same place, some 25 vari- 
eties of foreign grams raised under glass, while nu- 
merous collections from other gentlemen, oT apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, and grapes, filled the various 
tables. The while Doyenne peais were all remark- 
ably fine, entirely free from any defect, and of good 
size and color. Some fine specimens were shown of 
Van Mons Leon le Clerc pear, and some other rare 
varieties. The show of ttowers was not ei^ual lo 
the usual display, but I noticed some finedahliar — ' 
pansies, and a b^utiful specimi 
rose, fully sustaining its characl 

The Committee of Arrangemi 
attentive to strangers, and kindly invited me to he 
present at iheir festival on the evening of the 19th, in 
Faneuil Hall. It is difficult to conceive of a more 
brilliant display than this " old cradle of liberty" pre- 
sented on that evening. The ball was filled with 
tables loaded with an abundance of the choicest 
(rnits, and decorated with numerous bonquels of 
flowers. With the exception of a few sandwiches, 
nothing in (he shape of meat was allowed on the 
tables. The hall was also highly decorated ; the 
galleries bore the names of eminent horticulturists in 
ornamented letters, and the columns were twined 
with wreaths of evergreens and flowers. As the 
hour approached, the room began to fill with the 
beauty and intellectual nobility of Boston, and one 
after another, Daniel Webster, Caleb Cuehing, and 
Edward Gverelt, took their seats amid the applause 
of the audience, .^niong other distinguished guests 
was the widow of Alexander Hamilton, in honor of 
whom, when she left Ihe hall, the audience rose en 
masse. When the company were all assembled, the 
hall presented indeed a brilliant appearance. The "sea 
of upturned faces," the look of happy enjoyment of 
intellectual earnestness, and of zealous interest, ren- 
dered it a scene of no ordinary entertainment 



n of the Chromatella 
eibedingly 



After the fruit was partially dispatched, then com- 
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menced the intellectual festivities of the evening, 
without the aid of anything but water to excite or to 
exhilarate. Some complimentary allusions to Ed- 
ward Everett brought him to the floor, amid applause 
and cordial welcome. His speech was in his most 
graceful and happy style, and he was followed by 
Daniel Webster, Caleb Gushing, and others, with in- 
teresting and pertinent remarks. A letter was read 
from Samuel Appleton, expressing his re^t at his 
inability to attend the festival, and enclosing $1,000 
for the benefit of the society, the interest to be ex- 
pended annually in premiums. 

I do not remember ever to have passed three hours 
of greater intellectual enjoyment, and was never more 
stronffly impressed with the highly beneficial and 
moral effect of horticultural societies. I thought I 
could detect in the mass of intelligent faces around 
me, an evident consciousness of the nature of the 
occasion, a feeling of a purer atmosphere, of an un- 
usual prevalence of mental refinement. I cannot but 
think, that the springing up of these societies, and the 
increasing taste for the pure pleasures of horticulture, 
is one of the best signs of the times. 

If intercourse with natural objects, with the works 
of creation, tends to purify the mind, to increase our 
taste for the beautiful, and to lead us « to look from 
Nature up to nature's God," then the increasing es- 
tablishment of horticultural societies may be deemed 
a harbinger of better things. It may excite a hope, 
approaching to certainty, that men will not always 
be engaged in political strife, or in the eager contest mr 
wealth, ^ut made conscious of their hi^h destiny, will 
earnestly desire to possess those religious and moral 
feelings, in the cultivation of which a love of nature 
in all her forms, is not the least powerful instrument. 

Flusking, Sept., 1845. S. B. Parsons. 

COLD house" FOR GRAPES. 

In this house a lir^ is never kept It must be 
placed on a hill, or in the most airy situation. In 
such situations only the grapes are never troubled by 
mildew, and they enjoy a dry atmosphere. In lower 
situations mildews would ensue from dampness, 
which can only be dispelled by artificial heat from 
fires. The house is 24 feet in width, and 17 feet in 
height at the centre. The form is curvilinear, or in 
shape of the Gothic arch. The posts on the north 
and south sides are four feet in height, and boarded 
or planked to this height with doors opening outward 
and downward, between the posts, to serve as venti- 
lators. The whole roof on the north and south sides 
is formed of glass, and with no openings except a 
range of sliding sashes, at top, extending for two feet 
only on either side of the ridge pole, from end to end. 
The glass is set elsewhere on all the roof in sashes 
of slender stuff, bent and forming continuous ribs from 
end to end in one connected covering of common glass, 
placed about nine inches asunder. The ends also are 
wholly of glass, with doors which slide. 

The vines are grown without the house, in a bor- 
der dug two feet deep and no more, and kept naked 
when the vines have grown so as to afford full crops. 
This border is enriched by additions of well-rotted 
manure, mixed with oyster shells, or a good propor- 
tion of other calcareous substances, such as powdered 
or refuse limestone from cuttings of marble. The 
grape vines are introduced within the house a little 



below the surface of the earth. They are pruned 
and trained by the Thomery mode, which is to prune 
on the spur system. This consists in cutting m the 
branches of the vine or main stalk, to within a quar- 
ter of an inch of the base, relying for the crop on 
these almost invisible eyes for the future year. 

The operation of pruning is performed as soon as 
the leaf and footstalk begin to fade and have turned 
pale, which is generally in the first week of Novem- 
ber. The time is important in this system for many 
reasons ; for if performed either too soon or too late, 
or at any other season or time, this superior system 
would not secure from failure in the future crop. If 
the pruning is deferred till midwinter, the sap becomes 
dissipated and lost in the wood thus taken away, and 
those eyes at the base become impoverished ; or, if 
pruned before the time named, and while the sap con- 
tinues still in motion, and the leaves have power to 
perform their functions, there is danger that those 
eyes may burst ; but by pruning at the only suitable 
time, the eyes concentrate a due portion of nourish- 
ment without bursting, and are ready to start in the 
spring. 

By this system the vines bein^ thrown down in 
November, are secured from winter by eveiigreen 
leaves or moss ; and the house bein^ closed, they sleep 
during the winter months. Early m April, the lower 
part of the vine, to the height of three feet, is raised 
and secured to its place, all the top part being bent 
downward. In about a week after, or as soon as all 
the lower part or eyes are well broken, another yard 
of the wood is in like manner raised and secured to 
its place, until all the eyes below are broken. Thus 
proceed. It usually requires four weeks to elevate 
the whole vine to the top, causing all the eyes to 
break equally from summit to base. Yet were the 
whole vine raised at once, and secured to its proper 
place in the beginning, it would be barren in its lower 
part, and no eyes would break in that part ; and from 
the natural tendency of the sap to rise, there would 
be fruit only at the summit. 

As soon as the vines show fruit, usually half the 
bunches are cut out ; and in re^d to the bunches 
that remain, when the fruit attains to the size of a 
small pea of the black Hambuig variety, more than 
half tne berries are cut out with scissors. By this 
mode the fruit has more air ;* is never liable to rot 
from being crowded ; it ripens better and earlier ; the 
benies attain to a very large and beautiful size, nor is 
the weight of fruit which they thus produce in the 
least diminished from this operation. A man will 
thin fifty bunches, or equivalent to what will pro- 
duce 50 lbs. in a day ; and the labor, comnared with 
the increased value and good quality of the fruit 
which is produced by this operation, is comparatiTely 
of no account The vines are planted three feet 
asunder, and in autumn pruned to a single stalk. In 
spring they throw out the lateral shoots alternately 
on either side, at the distance of six inches asunder, 
and but one shoot is allowed to grow from each spur; 
if more than one start, all are suffered to grow for a 
time, when the weakest is taken away — and as these 
throw out their lateral shoots, they are nipped in at 
the distance of, or leaving one single eye from its base. 
When these laterals are sufficiently grown they are 
nipped at their tips. Willum Kemrick. 

Newtovm, Mass,, Sept. 15, 1845. 
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CAUSE OF RUST IN WHEAT. 

The mst this season has put an end to all our pre' 
Tious speculations as to the real caase of it upon 
wheat, viz. : that a luxuriant growth of straw, with 
a rapid flow of sap, caused by excessive moisture and 
hieat, were the combined causes which produced it. 
The reverse has been the case in every particular this 
season : straw short and light, weather cool and ex- 
tremely dry, and previous to the 9th of July, wheat was 
filling well ; but a few hot days then did the mischief. 
If the true cause could be discovered, and a prevent- 
ive or remedy found out, it would be a most valuable 
acquisition to agricultural science. I have suffered 
more from it in tne course of my farming operations, 
than from all other causes put together. Please 
call the attention of your correspondents to this im- 
portant subject. 6. 

We do not know the exact locality of our corres- 
pondent ; but did not the humidity rising from the ca- 
nal or Genesee river by night, and the hot sun of the 
next day do the mischief ? or was there not a shower 
or two about the 9th of July, followed by a hot sun ? 
We have known a rain of an hour or two at ni^ht, 
followed by a bright sun the next day, do great injury 
in the wheat fields. We should be obliged if our 
correspondent would make still further investigations 
in this matter, and let us know the result 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEO- 
LOGY— No. IIL 

Q. Why are many of the heaviest clays in the 
ooantry laid down to permanent pasture ? 

A. Because the expense of plowing and working 
these soils is so great, that the value of the grain 
reaped from them is not sufficient to pay the farmer 
for his trouble. 

Q. How could these heavy clay lands be rendered 
lighter, and more cheap to work ? 

A, By draining, subsoil plowing, and by the 
addition of lime or marl, when it is required. 

The teacher will here explain to his pupils the differ- 
ence between common plowingj which merely turns 
over the surface soil, — subtml plowing^ which only 
stirs and loosens the subsoil, — and trench plowing^ 
or trenching, which brings the subsoil to the sur- 
&ce. 

Q. But with any kind of cropping may not a fer- 
tile soil be at length made unproductive ? 

A, Yes, if the crops are carried off the land, and 
Tvhat they draw from the soil Is not again restored 
to it 

Q. How is this explained ? 

A. Every crop takes away from the soil a certain 
quantity of those substances which all plants re(juire. 
If you are always taking out of a purse, it will at 
last become empty. 

Q. Then you liken exhausted land to an empty 
purse? 

A. Yes ; the farmer takes his money out of the 
land, and if he is always taking out and putting 
nothing in, it must at last become empty or exhausted. 

Q. Sut if he puts something into the soil now and 
tben, he may continue to crop without exhausting it ? 

A. Yes, if he put in the proper substances, in the 
proper quantities, and at the proper time, he may 
Keejp up the fertility of his land — perhaps for ever. 

Q. What is a manure ? 



A. Anything that furnishes food to plants may be 
called a manure. 

Q. Would you bury the sods deep, if you were 
plowing up grass land ? 

A. No; I would keep the sods so near the surface 
that the roots of the young grain could feed upon the 
decaying grass. 

Q. Are any other plants plowed in green for the 
purpose of manuring the soil ? 

A, Yes; clover, buckwheat, rape, rye, and in 
some places even young turnips are plowed in green^ 
to enrich the soil. 

Q. Into what kind of soils would you plow in a 
green crop ? 

A. Into lieht and sandy soils, and into such as 
contain very little vegetable matter. 

Q. What are the most important animal manures ? 

A, The blood, flesh, bones, hair, wool, and the 
dun^ and urine of animals, and the refuse of fish. 

Q. In what form is blood usually employed as a 
manure ? 

A In this country it is usually mixed up with 
other refuse in the dunghills of the butchers. In other 
countries it is dried and applied as a top-dressing, or 
drilled in with the seed. It is one of the most pow- 
erful manures. 

Q. How is flesh employed as a manure ? 

A. The flesh of dead horses, cows, and dogs buried 
in soil or saw dust, with a little marl, makes a most 
enriching compost. 

Q. In what form are bones usually employed as a 
manure ? 

A. Bones are crushed in mills, and then sifted into 
the various sizes of inch bones, half-inch bones, and 
dust. 

Q. In which of these forms do they act most 
quickly? 

A, They act most quickly in the form of dust, but 
they do not act for so lone a time. 

Q. To what crops are they most usually applied? 

A. Bones are most profitably employed on light or 
on well-drained lands, instead of the whole or of a 
part of the farm-yaxd manure. When employed 
without farm-yard manure, they are often mixed 
with wood ashes, and drilled in with the turnip seed. 

Q. Would you raise all your turnip crops with 
bones alone ? 

^ No ; if I raised one crop of turnips from bones 
alone, I would raise the next crop on the same field 
with farm-yard manure alone — ^if I could get it. 

Q. Are bones ever apulied to grass lands ? 

A. Yes ; to grass lands that have long been pas- 
tured by growing stock, or for dairy purposes, as in 
Cheshire, they have been applied with neat profit. 
Even when the grass lands are wet, the bones have 
produced remarkable benefits. 

Q. What do bones consist of ? 

A. Bones consist of ^lue or gelatine, which may 
be partly extracted by boiling them in water — and of 
bone-earih, which remains hehind when bones are 
burned. 

Here the teacher may burn a small splinter of bone 
in the flame of a lamp or candle^ and show that 
though the organic part (the gelatine) bums away, 
the inorganic part, or bone-earth {pliotphateif 
lime) remains behind. 

Q. Is the glue or gelatine of bones a good manure ? 
A, Yes ; it is a powerful manure, it assists very 
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much ia pushing forward the young turnip plant 
when this crop is raised by the aid of bones. 

Professor JohnstotL 

ANSWERS TO SHEEP INQUIRIES. 

In the May number of the Agriculturist, you so- 
licit answers to various sheep inquiries. I with 
pleasure answer, as far as I can, respecting my flock, 
hoping many others will do the same. 

I have 600 pure Merino sheep, including lambs. 
I purchased in Massachusetts ten years ago this sea- 
son, 111 full blood Merino ewes, descendants from 
Col. Humphrey's imported flock from Spain. About 
40 of these ewes were at the time of purchase from 
twelve to fourteen years old, the lambs of imported 
ewes. They were good size, strong constitution, low 
on the leg, with broad chests, heavy necks and dew- 
laps, and heavy fleeces, soft and fine. 

In June, 1844, my brother A. L. Bingham and 
myself, purchased of the Shakers in Enfield, N. H., 
103 ewes with fleeces on. When we sheared them, 
we found they had very heavy fleeces of fine clean 
wool, and that they were well calculated to be pro- 
fitable sheep to wool growers and manufacturers. 
The September following, we went to Enfield and 
purchased the remainder of the flook which we di- 
vided from in June, numbering 58 ewes and 12 bucks. 
The sheep that I purchased at Enfield are descend- 
ants of Livingston's importations. Elisha Ticknor, 
of Boston, bought of Mr. Livingston a part of his 
imported flock, and hired the Shakers at Enfield to 
keep them five years. Mr. Williams, of Hanover 
(a town adjoining Enfield), was employed by Mr. 
Ticknor, of Boston, to superintend his a£&irs in that 
section, and see that theie sheep were kept pure. I 
have Mr. Williams' certificate, certifying that the 
sheep were as pure blood as those imported by 
Livingston. I have also the fact from the Shakers, 
that the sheep 1 bought of them are as pure blood as 
those imported. They are what are called the Gua- 
dalonpe. They are handsomely formed, of large size, 
hardy, and ix)ssesslng great strength. I sold my 
brother, L. G. Bingham, 24 of those which I pur- 
chased in Enfield. William Little, a resident of Vir- 
ginia, recently from England, spent three or four 
months in examining the hest flocks in the country, 
for the purpose of purchasing, bought 20 of my Gua- 
daloupe and 20 full blood Merino of my own raising. 
I have 53 Guadaloupe ewes and 50 lambs. 

My mode of management is this : I assort accord- 
ing to age and condition. The oldest by themselves, 
middle-aged, young ones, &c., into about nine differ- 
ent flocks, summer and winter. My hay is a mix- 
ture of timothy, and white and red clover. 1 feed 
from twelve to fourteen tons to 100 sheep, which is 
the principal feed, except for my stock bucks, oldest 
ewes, and weakest lambs, to which I feed a small 
Quantity of roots, with mixture of com cob meal. [ 
feed my sheep in the pure air, in racks, and have 
sheds to shelter them in case of storms. My ewes 
and rams commence breeding at two and three years 
of age. The general average of Iambs I raise is 97 
to 100 ewes. Last year, I raised from 132 ewes, the 
same number of lambs. There were no twin lambs 

I put my buck with the ewes about the 1st 
December. I put the buck with the ewes about two 
hours each day, marking him on the brisket with red 
chalk, and then what ewes I find marked red I re- 



move before putting in the buck again. At the time 
of lambing they run in the pasture, taking care to 
have them shdtered in case of storm. The live 
weight of my bucks over one year old, is from 115 
to 145 lbs. The live weight of ewes from 85 to 130 
lbs. Buck lambs four to four-and-a-half months old, 
weigh from 50 to 70 lbs. I sheared last year 530 
fleeces, the average weight per fleece was 4 lbs. 14 oz. 
The sheep were washed in a stream of clean, running 
water. I commenced shearing four days after wash- 
ing. There were 51 yearling bucks, and 37 over 
one year old. The remainder of the flock consisted 
of stock ewes, one and two years old, and a few 
wethers. The average price of my wool last year 
was 46 cents per lb., with the exception of 334 lbs. 
of grade wool. 

There has been no disease among my sheep ex- 
cepting the grub in the head, which occasions more 
deaths among sheep in my opinion than any other 
disease. The following I consider a sure remedy. 
To 100 sheep li lbs. Scotch snufl*, mixed with four 
quarts of water. Throw it up each nostril by means 
of a syringe. This operation is performed by cutting 
a hole through a board lai^ge enough to admit the 
nose of the sheep, two thirds of itsYength from the 
eyes. It keeps the head perfectly steady, so that 
there is no difficulty in performing the operation. 

The average weight of my wool per fleece this 
year, is 5 lbs 3 oz. It is still unsold. I sheared 
this year 587 fleeces. Merrill Bingham. 

Cornwall, Vl, Sept. 8, 1845. 

CHECK REINS, OR BEARING REINS. 

Of all the inventions ever made by man this is 
about the most useless, inhuman, and injurious. It 
never does good, but always injury. Its only object 
is to give the hea^i and neck a lofty carria^. But 
this lofty carriage is merely for show; it has no 
utility ; and if it is the result of the check rein, the 
show is gained at the expense of useful facility of 
motion. A horse that will make a show in motion 
will carry his head full high without a check ; he 
only needs it when standing. To such a horse the 
inhumanities of the check rein apply only wbea 
standing. But the most of horses of whom show is 
demanded, are required to stand whole hours. And 
how senseless men are in the use of the check rein ! 
The sam'' horse may be used for both the saddle and 
the carriage. In the carriage he is check-reined to 
make a show, and this folly no one thinks neceasaij 
when he is saddled. The beauty and safety of a 
carriage horse consists in his mouth. It should be 
sensitive, and the horse should press upon the bit 
The check-rein deadens the mouth, and orevents the 
power of the horse from bearing on the driving rein. 
If the horse go slowly, he can carry his head somewhat 
high. If the pace be increased the head will be low- 
ered, and the faster the pace the lower the head will 
he carried. Indeed, a horse cannot go a rapid pace, 
whether trot or apillop, if he be check^ up much, and 
if he be checkea in the least, he cannot go his foil 
pace. When a horse draws, he throws himself for- 
ward into the collar by lowering his head» aad 
brings the weight of his body as well as the power 
of hiis muscles, to bear. This he cannot do if 
he be checked. Of course, the check-rein takes 
from the horse freedom in pace and po^er ia 
draught. If the horse be checked very high, his 
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power to uae his eyes is diminished, and he cannot 
pick his ground as he would if free. The result of 
this is that he goes high with his fore feet, or stum- 
bles. It is true, that a stumbling horse may be kept 
from faUtng by a check, if the check does not breaL 
Bat a stumbline horse stumbles, checked or not; 
worse with the dieck, than without it. In many in- 
stances it might be advisable to have a check-rein on 
the horse, not bearing on his mouth, but in such a 
position that it might prevent his falline in case he 
should stumble. That it will prevent falling in case 
of a stumble, will be seen, when it is observed that 
the horse projects his head forward in falling. The 
check in such a case* throws the weight of the head 
upon the back near the haunches, which are the 
power by which the horse recovers himself from 
falling. 

In many sections of the country, among teamsters, 
and everywhere among staee proprietors, a short rein 
passing over the top of the harness, is used. But 
team and stage horses are employed merely for utility, 
not show. Their task is draught; but this short 
check-rein prevents the horse from lowering his head 
and taking advantage of his weight as well as his 
muscles, to drag his load. The vain attempt of the 
horse to overcome its evils is shown in the disfie;ured 
appearance of the horse's mouth, which is (Uwaus 
cnlar^d at the angles or comers, and not unfrequently 
excoriated and injured. The bearing of the driving- 
rein, with the team and stage horse, would never 
Eroduce this. Youatt, in his book on the horse, in 
is own words^ and by quoting . Nimrod, a distin- 
guished writer, defends the check-rein (in England 
called a bearing-rein). The substance of this defence 
is that there would be no safety in driving without it, 
for the horse would stumble and run away ; and that 
it keeps the horse's mouth fresh. 

Now, neither of these positions is true. The 
horse does not stumble because of his head being free. 
Do saddle horses stumble more than coach horses .' 
Indeed, do they not stumble less ? The same horse 
will stumble more harnessed and in a check-rein, 
than he will with a rider on Jiis back and uncheck- 
ed ; and vet the weight on his back tends to make 
him stumble. Under the saddle his head is free ; in 
harness and checked, it is not. Nature did not give 
the horse freedom of motion to make him stumole, 
but the contrary ; and man by the removal of his 
freedom brings about the result which nature had 
obviated. Horses stumble on account of bad feet or 
le^s, or bad sisfht, or accident. Now a check-rein 
will prevent the action of neither of these causes. 
Indeed, it increases their power, by depriving the 
horse of that freedom of motion which would allow 
him to so command himself as to recover. As to 
running away, it is not prevented by a check-rein. 
The check bears upon the horse's mouth so much, 
that the power of the driving-rein is lost ; and if the 
horse determine to run away, he cannot be restrained, 
for you can hardly apply more force than he under- 

Sies from the check. When a horse is unchecked, 
e driving-rein is at right angles to his mouth, and 
the pressure is on the tongue, which is sensitive in 
the extreme ; when he is checked the pressure is at 
an oblique angle to the mouth, and is almost wholly 
at the angles or comers of the mouth, which are ]es.s 
sensitive than the tongue. Now here the check 
places the driver in a mechanical disadvantage when 



attempting to restrain a runaway horse ; and when at 
length the mouth is deadened by the check, he can- 
not be held at all, unless he be unchecked, in order 
that the driving-rein may bear at right angles on his 
sensitive tongue. We have for years driven run away 
horses without check, and were never runaway with 
yet ; and still our friends driving the same horses 
checked, have been. 

Any one who .wishes to see the cruelty of the 
check-rein, has but to look at a horse reined up 
while standing. He tosses his head and twists it 
from side to side in agony. Free his head, and he 
is at once at ease, and quiet 

We rejoice to see that in all natty turn-outs, which 
gentlemen themselves drive, the check as well as 
the blinder is disused. Here fashion has taken the 
lead in utility, and will in the end do a most humane 
service to all horses, whether of the coach, the stage, 
the wagfl^n, or the cart. A. S. 

j^eiir York^ Sept., 1845. 

HARDHA.CK 
Your correspondent Tyro has a communication in 
your August number, respecting a shrub which he 
called hardback (Spirea Tomentosa). Eaton, in his 
Botany, describes a shrub to which I have no doubt 
Tyro alludes, as follows: Class xii.. Order 5: 
Genus Spirea ; species Tomentosa (steeple bush, 
purple hardback). Flowers of a beautiful red, or 
purple color, flowering in July ; stem woody, leaves 
lanceolate, unequally serrate, downy beneath, ra- 
cemes in a crowded subgranicled spike. 

It is an indigenous shnib, two or three feet high ; 
grows most naturally in low, moist ground, and 
where such land has been cultivated for some time, 
and then turned out for pasture, flourishes with such 
luxuriance as to pi]Bvent any other vegetation growing 
to advantage. The best mode of eradicating it is 
with the plow, and manure, although I have no 
doubt that sowing the ground with salt, say four or 
five bushes to the acre, in the spring, and pasturing 
with sheep, will destroy the greater part of it, as 
well as other noxious shrubs. 

All parts of the hardback are highly medicinal, 
although the root is least valuable. The taste of the 
plant IS bitter and astrin^nt. Water extracts its 
sensible properties and medicinal virtues. 

This species of Spirea, according to the American 
Dispensatory, is tonic and astringent, and may be 
used in diarrhoea, cholera infantum, and other com- 
plaints, in which astringents are indicated. In con- 
sequence of its tonic powers it is peculiarly adapted to 
cases of debility, and from the same cause should not 
be given during the existence of inflammatory action 
or febrile excitement. It is said to have been em- 
ployed by the aborigines of our country, but was first 
Drought before the notice of the medical profession 
by Dr. Cc^swell, formerly of Hartford, Ct. It is said 
to be less apt to disagree with the stomach than most 
other astringents. The form in which it is best ad- 
ministered is that of an extract, prepared by boiling 
the leaves, stem, or root, and evaporating the decoc- 
tion. The dose is from five to fifteen grains, repeated 
several times a day. A decoction prepared by boil- 
ing an ounce of the plant in a pint of water, may be 
given in the dose of one or two fluid ounces. 

Saml. D. Carvjqa, M. D. 

Farmin^on; Ct., Sevt. 1, 1845. 
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SMITirS CORN SHELLER. 

There being a considerable demand for my shel- 
lers this fall, f have thought it advisable to write 
you a few words in regard to their use. The teeth 
are the only part that need renewing, and these 
should not be suffered to wear down, so as to ex- 
pose the covering of the cylinder. New teeth can 
be added by setting new rows of them between the 
old Ones, to occupy their places, as these would 
continue to protect the covering of the cylinder and 
could do no harm. I think it would be advisable 
for you to keep a quantity of such teeth to meet 
demands, as they are certain to wear down, and the 
covering of the cylinder as certain to fail unless the 
teeth are renewed and kept at about their present 
height. Purchasers should keep the cylinder 
coated with durable paint, as it would not only pro- 
tect it against rust and decay, but against friction 
abo. This could be accomplished by having two 
machines, so that while one was at work, the other 
could be repaired and painted. 

F. N. Smfth. 

Valatia, Sept 22d, 1845. 

A cut and complete description of the above 
may be seen on pa^e 343 of our third volume. It 
is capable of shelling 300 bushels of ears in an 
hour, but 150 bushels may be considered as a fair 
average. It is much liked on the larger planta- 
tions of the south. The price is $50, and they 
may be seen at our agricultural warehouse, 187 
Water street. 

? HUDSON RIVER MARL. 

I SEND you herewith a specimen of marl found in 
a pit on my farm. Upon examination you will find 
it CQmposed of shells decomposed into lime, decayed 
leaves, wood, and other substances, which cannot be 
perceived except by chemical analysis. This pit 
covers about one-third of an acre, and seems inex- 
haustible. The surface is composed of pulverized 
muck, from one to tbree feet deep, then commences 
the marl. The first layer is reddisn brown, the next 
a greenish color, intermixed with quantities of small 
shells, then comes a limestone rock. The marl in 
different parts of the pit is of various colors. One 
specimen I send is composed of white marl, which 
will effervesce in vinegar. This, I suppose, has a 
lai^e per cent, of lime. 

1 am now getting it out, and haul seventeen cart 
loads in a day, employing two men with the team. 
I have used it on my farm with great success, mix- 
ing it with barn-yard manure, about one-third of the 
latter with two-thirds of marl and muck, which I 
consider the best mode of using it. I sometimes put 
it in heaps in the fall, the frost pulverizing it finely 
like ashes by spring, when it is easily spread on the 
land. 

In the fail of 1841 I got out about 300 loads ; some 
I mixed with barn-yard manure, and some was used 
in the pure state. That mixed with manure I could 
perceive the benefit of immediately ; that in a pure 
state was put near a wood, and consequently was 
much shaded ; notwithstanding this the grass came 
in well, and was better than ever before. I plowed 
the field last spring for corn, and found a quantity 
of marl still in me ground, which shows plainly that 



it is a lasting manure. Every plowing pulverizes 
and prepares it as food for plants. That which was 
mixed with manure could not be seen last spring. 
The probability is, that the manure decomposed it 
and prepared it sooner for the plants. I also seod a 
specimen of that which has been in the ground since 
1841. 1 should like, if convenient, for you to send 
a spedmen of this marl to the Farmer's Club. 

John Van Wtck. 
New Bavfihurgt Dutchess Co., Aug. 15, 1845. 

We sent specimens of the above marl to the Farm- 
ers' Club. It abounds in valleys on both sides of the 
Hudson river, from the Highlands up to the Catskilk. 
It is usually overiaid with the richest kind of muck, 
to a mater or less depth. The marl varies greatly 
in value ; from 5 to 80 per cent, of lime has been 
found in it. 

AN EASY METHOD OF INCREASING MEM- 
BERS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Whilst the various agricultural societies are mak- 
ing their efforts to increase the number of their mem- 
bers, and to collect the necessary funds for their ope- 
rations, it may be well to suggest a plan mentioned to 
me yesterday by a gentleman from Chatham, Canada 
West, and which the society of that neighborhood has 
found particularly successful. Instead of soliciting 
contributions for which the payer receives only the 
privilege of exhibiting and of membership, the agent 
of the society asks a subscription to an agricultural 
periodical, which is equal ordinarily to t& amount 
asked by them for membership, but which the pub- 
lisher sells to the society for about half price, on ac- 
count of the large quantity taken, and with a benevo- 
lent regard to the agricultural improvement Many 
thus contribute who have nothing to exhibit, and 
would otherwise refuse to do so — the paper becomes 
widely circulated — a taste for agricultural excellence 
is formed, and every farmer subscribing receives in ac- 
tual value at least five times the amount he pays, to 
say nothing of the entertainment and intelligence 
which are derived both by himself and family. 

We like our correspondent's sugxestion, and wiQ 
say to agricultural societies, that they will find us 
ready to make a very liberal deduction on all volumei 
of this periodical ordered by them. 

FERMENTED FOOD FOR CATTLE. 
Tam desirous of preparing food which has been 

f round, to feed milch cows the coming winter, and 
elieving that souring it is e(^ually valuable as boiline , 
and much the most economical, I wish to inquire if 
the editor or any of the numerous readers of the 
Agriculturist can inform me how I can prodace fer- 
mentation in a barn during the winter monthft, with- 
out endangering the premises with fire. I propose 
making a tight-boarded room to keep the vats, ia 
which the food is to be mixed, but this will not keep 
the mixture at a sufliciently high temperature to en- 
sure fermentation. I can effect the object by u«og 
scalding water, as with a little of the old mixture 
fermentation would be produced, and carried forward 
to a sufficient extent, before the temperature in the 
vat would be sufficiently lowered, to arrest it Bat 
how can I use fire to heat my water without endan- 
gering the burning of the barn ? It has occurred to 
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me* that 1 might use a vat solely for heating the wa- 
ter, in which an air-ti^ht, right angle fine shall be ad- 
I justed, surrounded with water* in which flue a mt- 
ing may be placed, near the base, to be fed with cnar- 
coal from the top, which rises perpendicularly above 
the water. The horizontal base to open on one side, 
where it is made water tight at the point of insertion 
in the rat This admits of lighting the fire and sup- 

Elies the draught The front or lower entrance may 
e secured by a partial and total damner, and a pipe 
led through the roof might prevent ail danger of fire. 
Yet I am apprehensive of danger in careless hands ; 
in what way can I avoid all danger, and yet ferment 
my meal during winter ? As I think nearly one-half 
the meal may be thus saved, and I contemplate using 
1,000 bushels per season, you may justly think I look 
for an answer with no little anxiety. R, 

To CURE i. STIFLED HORSE IN TWO HOURS TIIfE. 

— Take one gallon of urine and put therein a small 
handful of junk tobacco, boil down to one quart ; 
then add two ounces of oil of spike, one ounce of 
ofl of amber, two spoonsful of spirits of turpen- 
tine, and two spoonsful of honey. Put it into 
a jug, and cork it tight for use. 

Process of Application, — Rub the stifle bone hard 
with the mixture fifteen or twenty minutes ; then 
dry it in thoroughly with a red hot fire shovel, then 
ride the horse forth and back one hundred rods. 
Repeat the above two or three times, and the cure 
will be effected. J. B. Goddard. 

Norwich, Ct„ Sept. I5th, 1845. 

Overseers at the South. — I commenced the 
year with three managers, every one of whom 1 
turned off successively, because I could not get 
them to enter heartily into my views, and attend 
to details. Overseers are among our greatest 
curses, and not only abuse our negroes, kill our 
mules, and ruin our lands, but they tiniformly set 
themselves against any improvement that is at- 
tempted, and in most cases will lose their places 
rather than permit any important experiment to suc- 
ceed which they can thwart. They have no inte- 
rest in doing so — it is merely stupidity and per- 
yerseness, to which is usually added unbounded 
conceit and obstinacy. Wh^t could you do with 
such agents at the north ? Depend upon it that it 
is not our negroes, but our white managers, who 
stand in the way of our improvement. For the 
month of August I had no white man about me ; I 
relied altogether on my negroes. I never had as 
much work done in a month, or as well done. 
Everjrthing was to my satisfaction, and the negroes 
seemed to comprehend and obey my orders better 
than any overseer I ever had. S. 

South Carolina, Sept. 9tk, 1845. 

Benefits of the Drouth. — The drouth still 
continues here, and although it has reduced the 
crops, and produced much inconvenience and loss, 
yet it has not been without compensating advan- 
tages, for I believe it has rid us of many destruc- 
tive insects. I have heard nothing of the potatoe 
rot in this region, nor have the wheat-fly, the curcu- 
lio, the locust-borer, or sycamore-fly made their 
usual ravages. I have no doubt you will agree with 
me that this world is more wisely governed than it 



may at times appear to be by us poor, short-sighted 
mortals. R* 

Red Hods, Sept. Uth, 1845. 

Horticultural Shows. — ^These are increasing in 
every quarter, and some of them are of great mterest 
We would particularly instance that held at Newark, 
New Jersey, the past month, as well as the one at 
Flushing, Long Island. The fruits and flowers at 
both places were in great variety and profusion, and 
several of them entirely new, in this country. 

WESTERN CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 

Late in September, or early in this month, the 
graziere of the west cut up their immense crops of 
com, and put it in shock for feeding their numerous 
herds of large bullocks through the winter, prepara- 
tory to their driving them to market the succeeding 
spnng, or in the ml thereafter, according as they 
snail find it itiost advantageous. A view of Atindreai 
of these fat bullocks in a gang, feeding upon the lux- 
uriant and extensive blue-grass pastures of Kentucky, 
during the summer next after they have been ** full 
fed *' for one winter, is a sight worthy to behold, even 
by those who have seen **the far-famed falls of 
Nia^pra.** 

Like other crops, com must be ripe before it is cut 
up. If cut when green, the fodder is less valuable, 
and the corn is greatly injured. Cora which was 
planted early, will be fit to gather for immediate feed- 
mg a^out the beginning of this month; and that 
period is the proper time for putting up hogs to fat- 
ten, which thrive best on new corn. But bogs that 
are intended to be driven on foot to eastern markets, 
or to the south, must be fattened much earlier. They 
are usually fattened by turning them into cop- fields 
which were planted very early. The com in these 
fields will be fit to turn upon about the first of Sep- 
tember, and the hogs will be ready to drive in six 
weeks, if they shall have been well kept on good 
clover during the summer, assisted by oats and rye» 
fed off'in the field. This has reference to Kentucky. 
Farther north, com comes on a little later, and more 
to the south, still earlier. 

If any part of the tobacco crop is still in the field, 
it should be housed earW in this month, as we may 
usually expect frost sufficiently severe to kill tobacco 
by the tenth of October, in latitude 39^. But it some- 
times holds off* a week or two longer, and occasion- 
ally happens as early as the fi ret of the month. Far- 
ther north, frost may be expected sooner, and each 
tobacco planter must judge for himself how long he 
can risk leaving a part of his crop unhoused. If any 
part of the wheat crop remains to be sown, the earlier 
It is put in the better. Rye should also be sown in 
this month, unless intended for pasture, in which case 
it would be much better to sow late in August, or 
early in September. 

Apples snould be gathered in this month — some of 
the earlier kinds late in September. The best method 
of keeping them is to put them in well-made, sea- 
wned flour barrels, filling the interetices with per- 
fectly dry sifted sand, taking care to sprinkle a httle 
next to each head, and between each layer of apjples. 
They will thus be kept from air and moisture. Some 
hemp should be spread about the middle of this 
month, for early breaking. A. Beattt. 

Prospect Hill, Ky. 
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MAKING BCTTEa. 

[ IM glad ;ou express the opinion, in the leading 
article of your August numbeT> that ■' jrood house- 
wives are never lirea of reatlinff upon subjects of this 
kind," for I have just ptepateda abort paper on tbe 
but vay o( leorking butter, which, if you think pro- 
per lo insert, I shouU not like my fair friends to think 
it one too much. 

In giving directions for making butter, there is one 
cmilted, without which all the others are Itterallj of 
no avail i 1 mean the care of the cream. The milk 
should never stand mote than foity-eight houn, for 
if property treated, all the oily particles tciII have 
risen by (hat time. When tbe milk isskimmed every 
Dioming and night, the cream in the crock must be 
ihoroughiy stirred with a wooden spoon, _bi! fore and 
after each addition. If this is neglected,' there will 
be n deposile around the sides which will contract and 
imparl a ntale taste, thai alt the afler care can never 
remove ; and this is, I believe, the secret cause of the 
bad flavor of half the bntier by which our markets 
at« di^raced — fit only for the tables of those West 
Indians, who, it is said, prefer butter thai has some 
taste, some smell. 

The directions given in the article above alluded to, 
are, I think, very good. The London method I do 
notlike. I would use nosaltnetre; nopickle; neither 
annato nor carrot juice, as color is of little importance 
if the flavor be good ; and boilinK water gives an oily 
taste, and so do (he hands, which should never 
touch the bnt(er. Working a second time, after the 
salt has lain in it for some nours, has a good effect, as 
it frees the butler from all watery particles, and gives 
it almost the consistence of wax. For working butter 
eflectualty, I know of nothing equal to a simple ma- 
chine which I will attempt to describe, and which 
Bt)y man who uuderslands (he use of tools, can make 
in a few hours. It may not be new to you, but as I 
liave not seen any notice of, or allusion to it, in your 
former numbers, I venture to send il, accompanied b^ 
a nide drawing, to make my description more intellin- 
ble. It is much valued where it Is known for trie 
complete manner in which it operates, and the amount 
of labor and lime saved—* lail of twelve or fourteen 
jrears being able to work from40 toSOpoundsalonce, 
ID one third tbe lime required by Ihe ordinary process. 
Some of the finest buller taken to tbe Baltimore and 
Philadelphia markets ts made upcm it. 

The machine is astout oak three-legged table, 2 feet 8 
inebes high in front, by 3 feet behinu. The lop a seg- 
ment of a circle of about 2 feet G inches diameter, with 
a rim r, 4 inches high on the two straight sides ; a 
groove g, an inch or more deep, around the front to 
catch the buller-milk, with a hole and spout A, in tbe 
groove, to carry it into a pail beneath ; a heavy bar 
0, 2 inches thick, moving freely on a pi vol p, both hori- 
lontally and vertically. 

The Duller must bespread upon the table, and press- 
ed Grmly with Ihe bar, moving from side lo side, and 
back again — ihen turned with the paddle, and tbe 

Eressure repeated until all the buttermilli and water 
Bve run ofl, after which it can be printed for morkel, 
or packed in b^ for exportation. If it is to be sent 
to a hot climate, it ought to be closely packed in stone 



rag, upon which put a layer o( salt, at ihe leaal an 
inch (hick, cork the jars, cover cloeely wilh coarse 
cotton ot linen cloth, and pack the jars in kegs, an 
'nih or more larger every way than the jar», wilh 
lulverized charcoal rammed between and over the top. 
have known this done, and when unpacked in Ube- 



H more than 12lbs. each, covered with a lin- 



A BnTTMt-woiUBR.— Fio. 72. 

No dairv-maid in our part of ihe country need be 
told that tnis table must never be used for any oihei 
than (he specihed purpose. She would be almost as 
much aSrontedas if you told her louni/i her milk pail 
or drain the milk. This reminds me of Miss Ells- 
worth's account of the Irish method of making butter, 
which I will condense for the amusement of Ihoee lit- 
tle girls who have not had the good fortune to read 
her delightful story of Harry and Lucy. 

She tells of a visit the children made to a dairy, 
where the maid put three gallons of cream into achum, 
and after churning for three quarters of an hour, pro- 
duced »«ai'/y three pounds of nutter. This was press- 
ed lo get the milk out, and then often washed in fresh 
waters, after which it was laid upon a flat dish, and cut 
into small jiieces with a wooden slice, in order to have 
the cow's flairs picked out which hfid fallen into tbe 
milk. Many of these hairs stuck to the edge of tbe 
slice, and the rest she picked out with her fingers I "^ 

This "picking out " is an improvement upon the 
method said to be practised inoneof the Western States, 
from wbencethe story IS told of a traveller who request- 
ed his hostess to send (he butler and the hairs to bis table 
upon separate plates, as he preferred mixing them for 
himself. E. S. 

Eutavxdi. • 

BLEACHING STRAW. 

Rye straw only is good — wheat <s too brittle when 
dry. In (he Eastern Slates Uie s" " '' '-~ ''"'" 



it for the 
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jmlgment for the tiist year; afler that, experience will 
be the best guide. My way is lo walk round the rye 
field when the straw has attained its full size and the 
blossom has faded, and choose that which feels firm, 
yet yields wilhoul cracking, lo the gentle pressure of 
the thumb and forefinger. Have two or three com- 
mon ei^ed bundles of this cut as near tbe ground at 
possible, chop off the heads with the straw cullei. 
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hare ready a quantity of boilins rain or spring water, 
lay the straw amoothly, with me root ends all one 
way» in the horse-trough, and pour the boiling water 
upon it by buckets fuIL Keep it under for ten min- 
utes that every part may be thoroughly scalded ; then 
spread it on bottfds where the sun will shine upon it 
for the greater part of the day. The erass will d9 
to spread it on, if the weather is Tery dry and hot. 
Turn it twice or thrice, and bring it in before the dew 
falls. If any of it remains green after the first day*8 
bleaching, it must be scalded again. Two or three 
days* exposure will be sufficient Each straw must 
then be out with a sharp knife above and below each 
joint, which will strip off the leaves, and tied up in 
little bundles. These are now soaked for a few 
minutes in very strong soap suds, and laid on a cloth 
in a sieve to drain. Take an old barrel without a 
top, and place an earthen or iron pan full of burning 
charcoal at the bottom, and when tne water has drain- 
ed from the straw, sprinkle pounded brimstone on the 
coals, put the sieve on the top of the barrel, cover 
the whole closely with a wet blanket doubled, to keep 
in the smoke, and leave it thus until it isquite cold. 
This process. is to be repeated when the braid is fin- 
ished, before it is made into bonnets, and renders it 
beautifully white and pliant. When it is quite dry 
it must be nicely assorted. Put all the small straws 
by themselves, to be braided whole for the men's 
hats. Tie each parcel up neatly and pat them, closely 
covered from the air, in a dry place, where they will 
keep well for years. When you wish to begin your 
braid, dip as much straw as you are likely to use, in 
pure cold water, split each one by running your scis- 
sors through it from end to end, and cut off as much 
as appears discolored and harsh ; throw this away, 
and reserve for use only the pliant, white part which, 
was covered by the sheath of the leaf. 

Straw-splitters may be bought at almost any hard- 
ware store in our principal northern and eastern cities, 
and an intelligent eirl will readily learn the use of 
one, without other direction than to soak the stow in 
pare cold water for a lew minutes before she splits 
It. For braiding she must have a teacher, but 1 be- 
lieve there are few neighborhoods ia which there is 
not at least one person who understaads the art 

E. S. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

For the Girls. — My young friends must remem- 
ber that October is the last month for planting shrub- 
bery, seedlings, and such as have been grown from cut- 
tings and layers : if put off much longer they may lose 
their pets, though for large shrubs and haidy trees, 
any time will do while the earth is mellow enough to 

Planting is a much more delicate operation than 
people generally think. They thrust a tree into a 
hole with as little care for its life as if it were a post, 
ram the earth about the roots, and wonder it does not 
grow ! The greater wonder would be if it did. or^. 

In digging up a plant great care should be taken 
not to injure the tender fibres, nor the collar, as it is 
called — ^that is, the point from whence sprin^^ the as- 
cending stem, and the descending roots. It is easily 
distinguished, even by an unpractised eye. If any of 
the roots are torn by the spade, or incautious moving, 



than the plant occupied before it was taken up ; put 
some well rotted manure, mixed with garden earth 
and sand, at the bottom, place the roots upon it, and 
spread them out as naturally as possible; then sprin- 
kle on some pulverised soil, and when the hole is half 
full move the plant gently a few times, and fill up with 
water. When this has sunk away throw in lightly 
the remaining; earth, press it gently but firmly over the 
roots, and hill it up around the stem. Too much care 
cannot be taken to have the collar above ground, for 
the plant will sink as the earth settles, and if it do not 
die. It will never be as healthy as if properly planted, 
and is almost always shortlived. If the weather be 
warm and dry, throw some hay or straw loosely over 
the roots to prevent evaporation ; but water only when 
absolutely necessary. 
In planting a tree, one should hold it upright in its 

Elace, whilst another sprinkles in the earth and water. 
[ it requires support, drive a stake firmly into the 
ground before you fill up the hole, as near the stem as 
possible, and tie it with a hay rope or woollen string, 
and put some moss or tow behind, to prevent injury to 
the tender bark ; and when all is done trim away any 
straggling branches to make the plant of a handsome 
shape. Trimming is best done in the autumn, for as 
the sap runs during the greatest part of the winter, all 
the wood tiiat is cut offin the spring takes away so 
much strength which would have remained in the low- 
er part, haa the ends of the branches been cut away ia 
the autumn. E. S. 

Eutawah, 

To Destroy CocKaoACH£s. — Take about a pint of 
treacle, and put it in a basin, mixing it with about the 
same quantity of hot water ; set the basin on the floor 
in some part where they frequent ; get about twenty 
cuttings of lath, about fifteen inches long, and set them 
round the basin, sloping from the floor to the basin's 
edge, and projecting over the edee about an inch ; the 
beetles, attracted by the smell ofthe treacle, will come 
out so soon as the apartment is dark and quiet, and 
will ciawl up 'these pieces of lath to the point and 
drop over, and cannot of course get out, the edge of 
the basTn beins so smooth. 1 have known so many 
as seventy killed in one night by this mode. The 
beetles being thrown out, the same basin of treacle 
and water will do until they are all destroyed. — Cot' 
respondent 

To Prssxrve Eoqs. — ^A pint of lime and a pint of 
salt, mixed with a pail of water, will preserve eggs for 
any reasonable time. My wife read it in an old alma- 
nac, and tried it last year ; the eggs were as fresh at 
the end of six months as if right from the nest — lb 

To Gleam Windows. — ^A very simple but excellent 
method of cleaninij^ windows is now coming into ge- 
neral use, possessing many advantages over the old 
system of using whiting, etc The window is first 
dusted with a bunch of feathers, or a dusting brush* 
and when all the dust is thoroughly removed, place a 
bowl of boiling water at the base of the window, the 
steam immediately covers the glass, which is removed 
by a wash-leather, and finished off with another one 
clean and dry. This saves time — ^prevents that 
cloudy appearance left by whiting, and produces a 



or are in an unhealthy state, cut them off carefully more brilliant and durable polish than any other pro- 
\9ith a sharp knife. Make a hole larger and deeper I cess now in use. — Ex, Paper. 
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THE HISTORY OF THRIFT AND UNTHRIFT. 
( ChnHwued from page 258.) 

Their Success, — In five years after he was married 
and commenced farming, Tom had actually become 
"fore- handed" enough to buy a farm near him, 
which was naturally very good land, but had " run 
down " from the shiftlessness of the former owner ; 
for which "he paid $2,000 in cash, out of his own 
earnings, which were pretty much all used up by the 
former occupant, in paying oflf executions and debts 
against him, and he had just enough left to carry him 
to Michigan, to begin the world at forty, where Tom 
began at twenty-one. A mortgage of $1,000 still 
due on the place, he assumed to pay to the merchant 
in the village, who had taken it some time before in 
payment of all old scores, including costs of some 
$200 which had accumulated against the debtor. 

Josey had a first rate farm, too, which had been 
given to him by his father, who also stocked it with 
all the horses, cattle, sheep and pigs, Joe wanted, but 
Josey, "somehow or other,*' hadnt met with rery 
" good luck," as he called it. Indeed 'twas some time 
before Josey decided he would take to farming at all. 

Josey s Professional Inclination, — ^His father and 
mother before him, had been in a good deal of quan- 
dary, whether their son, whom they thought of as all 
parents generally do, especially if they have but one, 
was not rather too good for farming. He used to 
loiter about the bar-room when his father tried the suits 
brought before him, and he had picked up a good many 
legal phrases from the smart young attorneys who 
used to spout there. He could tell what was " a cause 
of action," whether the " case should be brought as 
on action tort, an action trover,** or simply, " as an 
action on the case." But though often thmking about 
it, and rather urged by his ambitious parents, he found 
80 many hard words in looking into Blackstone, the 
Pons asinorum of all legal aspirants, that he concluded 
he wouldn't attempt it. His friends afterwards 
thought it a great pity, as if he had only got into 
practice, the law would ^ive him his fees, whether he 
rendered any service to his client or not Other friends 
equally lamented he did not take hold of medicine, for 
^lich he at one time had quite an inclination, but 
from which he was deterred by an indolent and un- 
successful attempt at mastering the technical names of 
diseases and their remedies, in that horn-book of 
young Galeae, the Dispensary; as they said, " if he 
only got a run of custom, he was sure to pocket his 
fees, as no man living could tell what kind of treat- 
ment or medicine he administered. If his patients got 
well in spite of the medicine, he was a first-rate doc- 
tor, and 11 they didn't, ^twas the fault of the disease ; 
and as to a conviction of mal-practice, there would 
be no chance for that, as the case must be decided by 
the Doctors themselves ; and although they might hate 
one another bad enough to ensure justice to a third 
and injured party, yet if they gave against their bro- 
ther quack, uey would be the losers, as it would tend 
to unsettle conndence in the profession, which was of 
all things to be avoided. But if he went to fanning, 
and didnt plant and sow ri^ht, and do his harvesting 
at the proper time, or let us cattle die of disease or 
ne^ect, be would have to pocket Uie loss himself, as 



the law didn't compel his customers, in that case, to 
pay him for what he didn't sell them." In short, be- 
fore they were thirty. Thrift and Unthrift had at last 
got on the same platform or level, for Tom had by 
this time paid for his farm, and had it well stocked, 
and was entirely out of debt. 

Thrift's Farming. — ^But the see-saw did not stop 
^hen it brought them to this position, for Tom kept 
goine up, while Josey kept going down. His father 
dDuld not help him any more, as he had only enoue^ 
left to carry him and his wife through the world, 
while Tom had the prospect of getting some money 
from his father's estate, who hacT lately died and left 
a snug property. But the great difference between 
them consisted in their own management. Thrift's 
plowing was always done in the right time, his crops 
were in early, and they were harvested as soon as 
ready to cut; his manure was always carried out and 
spread on the ground ; his orchards were well plant- 
ed and grafted with the best fruits, and he soon had 
the choicest to sell, which bein^ better than his neigh- 
bors, always commanded a high price and ready sale, 
besides supplying his own family with all they could 
use. The orchard was indeed one of the most profit- 
able things of his farm. His tempting ripe peaches, 
with bread and raUk, made a luscious meal for him- 
self and his little ones. The rich sweet apples and 
baking pears, when cooked without any addition of 
sugar or molasses, were " sauce" good enough for a 
king; and it is hardly goins beyond the truth to say, 
that it saved him a barrel of pork a year, besides giv- 
ing him a luxury which any one might envy. His 
ee^en was always the best, for he chose a good spot 
for it, manured it abundantly, had his seeds in early, 
and what was best of all, he usually spent a half 
hour in it with his hoe before the dew was off, by 
which he secured an early rapid growth ; and his 
garden made up a third of his summer's livinr, besides 
giving good v^tables through the winter. Ilis eows 
were well chosen, and weu fed, and were another 
mat help to his living. Besides this, his wile made 
Dutter and cheese enough to buy all the erooeriee, 
which did not come to much, as they made tnor own 
maple-sugar and molasses, used little tea and cofiee, 
and no spirits or wine. His sheep yielded good 
fleeces and lambs. The last gave them choice mutton 
whenever they wanted fresh meat, and besides, they 
occasionally sold some to the butcher, and havinr got 
a good name for fine lambs, they always bron^t a 
large price. His wife made her own stocking jam 
and home-made flannd, and put (rat the remainder of 
the wool on shares, to be worked into satinets^ foiled 
cloth, and flannel, so that their half not only fondab- 
ed what they wanted for their own use, but save them 
some besides to pay their hired men. I&a lenoes 
were always up, and he never suflfered from the 
depredations of his own or neigfabon' cattle. His 
children were punctual at school, and the whole fam- 
ily as punctual at church. All were neat and tidy. 
for Mra. Thrift was as busy and man a gin g within, 
her husband was without, and as was to have ~ 
jfuessed. Thrift made repid progress in " getting 
in the world." 

Indeed his was a happy lot, 

Plenty and peace witmn hiis cot ; 

And all without so good and fidr. 

He knew not what was cross and c 

[lb be 
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FOREIGN AQRIOULtURAL NCWs. 

By the steamship Britannia we have our regular 
file of European journals to September 4th. 

Ma SK KTS.-^wliAa dull. OoUon had advanced (d. per 
lb., chiefly in the low and middling qualities, and was 
brisk of sale. The stock on hand at Liverpool on the 
1st September, was 098,000 bales, against 938,000 same 
period Ust year. Fiour excessi velv dull i n consequence 
of the &vorable prospects of the narvest. Bet/ an im- 
proved demand. JrorA; dull. Lard scarce. Cheae 
active and the maiket quite bare. RUt in fidr request 
2b6aeeo firm. TcUhw scarce with an upward tendency. 
Wool large sales. 

Mowf continues plenty at 2| to 3 per cent notwith- 
standing the gigantic railway speculations. 

TAm Weather was propitious for the grain harvest 
The rot in the potato crop was extending mpidly. In 
Frsnce the harvest was good, other parts or the con* 
tinent quite unfavorable. 

New ^Moet of Bice. — ^Mr. R Clarke, the senior assist- 
ant surgeon to the Colony of Sierra Leone, has lately 
brouf^ht into notice a grain called " Fundi," or '^ Fun- 
dungi," cultivated by industrious individuals of the 
Soosoo, Foulah, Bassa, and Joloff nations^ by whom it 
is called ** Hungrv Rice.** It is a semi-transparent 
cardiform grain, about the size of a mignonette seed ; 
the ear consists of two conjugate spikes, the grain 
being ananged on the outer edge of the spike. *^ The 
flpround,*' says Mr. Clarke, ** is cleared for its reception 
by burning down the copse wood, and hoeing between 
the stumps. It is sown in May or June, the ground 
being lightly drawn together over the seed with a hoe ; 
in August, when it shoots up, it is caxefully weeded. 
It ripens in September, growing to the height of about 
eighteen inches, and its stems, which are very slender, 
are then bent to the earth by the mere weight of the 
grain. When cut down it is tied up in small sheaves, 
and placed in a dry situation witnin the hut, for if 
allowed to remain on the ground, and to become wet, 
the grains become agglutinated to their coverings. 
The grain is trodden out with the feet, and is then 
dried in the sun, to allow of the more easy^ removal of 
the chaff in the process of pounding, which is performed 
ill wooden mortars. It is afterwards winnowed with 
a kind of cane fanner on mats. In preparing this deli- 
cious grain for food, it is first put into boihng water, 
in which it is boiled for a few minutes: the water is 
then poured off, and the Foulahs, Joloffs, &c., add to 
it palm oil, butter, or milk ] but the Euro|ieans and 
negroes connected with the colony, prepare it as fol- 
lows : — To the grain cooked as above mentioned, fowl, 
fish, or mutton, with a small piece of salt pork, tor the 
sake of flavor, is added, the whole being stewed in a 
close saucepan. This makes a very good dish, and 
thus prepared resembles *kouskons.' The grain is 
sometimes made into puddings, with the usual condi- 
ments, and eaten either hot or cold Mth milk. By the 
few natives of Scotland in the colony it is dressed as 
milk porridge. This grain could be raised in sufficient 
qaaritities to become an article of commerce ; and I 
have no doubt would prove a valuable addition to the 
list of light farinaceous articles of food in use among 
the delicate or convalescent.** Before preparation the 
g^rain is said to be of a clear dull brown color, and 
-when cleaned from the husks it resembles very fine 
millet. — ^£10 Farmers^ Journal. 

Increase of Ergot. — Ergot has increased to an alarm- 
ing extent m this district, and Dr. Latham states, he 
has found it upon eighteen different grasses where it 
did not prevail before. The effect of ergot upon the 
human frame is dreadful^ and we are informed by 
Professor Henslow, that people have di^ in a parish 
not far distant from his rectory in the most deplora- 
ble condition from subsisting upon ergotted-rye bread, 



their extremities haviiu; gangrened and rotted off. 
Whether the disease at this time prevailing amongst 
the cattle, sheep, and swine is caused by ergotted fiwd, 
is, I think, a subject worth inquiry. In the^early stase 
of the disease the mouth is affected, and ultimately 
the extremities gangrene and rot off; and the ailment 
among the cows, in milk, appears to be of an uncom- 
mon and unusual nature, in many instances proving 
fiital. Amongst the eighteen different grasses Dr. 
Latham found to be ergotted, are the loMtm peresme^ 
or perennial rye-grass ; hordeum preUente^ or meadow- 
baney grass; tritieum ripena, creeping wheat, or couch 
grass ; aloperetianieprateHne, or meadow fot'-tail ; phleum 
pratenu or Timothy-g^rass ; dactulie glomeratOy or cock's 
foot, were found much affectedf, and which are most 
generally known to practical farmers. Ergpt, I am 
aware, is not generally understood, and, indeed, 1 
believe there are many farmers who are not aware 
the produce of their farms is liable, or subject to such 
an evil. Wheat, in some districts, is often ergotted in 
a greater or less degree, and it has been ascertained, 
by experiment, that the sporules mi'ht be conveyed 
by water, and that plants, upon which this ergotized 
water had been employed, became diseased. — A. 

IncreoM of the English Agriadhtrcd Society. — At the 
termination of its firat year, in 183^, the memben of 
this society were 690 in number, its income £1,138. 
Its present list of membera is nearly 9,000, and its 
funded property above £9,000. 

Jgricviiured ChemUtry in 8chool$.'-~At a meeting of 
the committee for promoting the introduction of in- 
struction in agricultural chemistry into schools, Mr. 
Aitchison, of Dmnmore, was called to the chair. Mr. 
Milne, detailed the progress which had been made in 
carr3ring the objects of the committee into effect. 
There were now sixty-eiffht schools in which agricul- 
tural chemistry was tau^t, and a great stimulus has 
been given to their exertions by the Greneral Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, recommending the school- 
masten under their superintendence to teach this new 
branch of education, rrofessor Johnston moved that 
a cheap class-book on agricultural chemistry should 
be drawn up for the use of the scholara. Mr. Stephens 
agreed to assist in the coinpilation. The motion was 
unanimously agreed to. — Aimfriet Timet. 

To Dcttrotf Weedt on Qravn Walkt. — Put about an 
ounce of arsenic in a gallon of hot water, and pour it 
through the nose of a pot on the walk, or pitching. 

Jtnother Method. — Having seen in your columns, a 
plan for destroying weeds on walks, or pitching, with 
arsenic, I beg to mention one which, I think, is more 
economical, and which I have proved to have the 
desired effect (on pitching). I have a large yard, which 
for years has been very much neglected — ^it was a 
complete mass of thistles, dandelions, couch, hog- 
weeu, convolvulus, &c., in fact, it was covered to that 
degree, that you could hardly tell whether it was peb- 
ble or not To keep men weeding seemed useless, so 
having a large copper, containing (when full), about 
60 gallons, I nad it filled with water, and when the 
water boiled, I thre^r in about 50 lbs. of salt (not auite 
a pound to the gallon) ; this I had put on while ooil- 
ing, and the result has been beyond my expectation ; 
the weeds being large I had them pulled up. This 
was done in the spring of last year : in autumn I found 
them springing up again, I then had the yard done 
with a solution not so strong as the firet This, too, 
proved effectual, and I had it done once this spring as 
a preventative, and I have had scarcely a weea during 
these last 18 months. This method not only eradi- 
cates the weeds, but gives to the pebbles the bright 
appearance of those by the sea-side. The reason wny 
I mention this is, that I think the arsenic dangerous, 
and the salt is so much cheaper. I have not tried it 
on gravel walks. — Oard, Cknm. 
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Consumption of Quano in Great Britain, — In 1841 this 
amounted to dOO tons of Peruvian ; in 1842, to 3,000 
tons ; in 1843, to 5,500 ; in 1844, to 10,450 of Peruvian, 
and 16,000 of African ; Ist July, 1844, to 1st Julv, 1845, 
to 124,410 tons of Peruvian, and 131,240 of African! 

BUster of the Pmch4eaf. — This is said to arise in 
consequence of an over supply of moisture to the roots. 

lee Houtes.^-A short time before 1 left Eneland, you 
published in the Grardeners' Chronicle a nunioer of let- 
ters and plans for the construction of ice-houses, but, 
as far as 1 can remember, nothing at all resembling 
the Chinese one, which I shall now describe to you. 
On the left bank of the Ningpo river, proceeding up- 
wards from the town and forts of Chinghai, and in 
various other parts in the* north of China, I have met 
with these ice-houses. When I inspected them for 
the first time, last winter (1843), their construction 
and situation differed so much from what I had been 
accustomed to consider the essentials of an ice-house 
at home, that I had great doubts of their efficiency ^ 
but at the present time, which is the end of August, 
1844, many of these houses are yet full of ice, and 
eeem to answer the end most admirably. You are 
probably aware, from my former descriptions of the 
country, that the town of Ningpo is built in the midst 
of a level plain, from 20 to 30 miles across. These 
ice-houses stand on the river sides, in the centres of 
this plain, completely exposed to the sun— a sun, too, 
very different in its effect from what we experience in 
England — clear, fierce, and burning — which would try 
the efficiency of our best English ice-houses, as well 
as it does the constitution of an Englishman in Cliina. 

The bottom of the ice-house is nearly on a level 
with the surrounding fields, and is generally about 20 
yards long by 14 broad. The walls, whicn are built 
with mud and stone, are very thick, 12 feet in height, 
and are, in fact, a kind of embankment rather than 
walls, having a door through them on one side, and a 
kind of sloping terrace on the other, by which the ice 
can be thrown into the house. On the top of the walls 
or embankment a tall span roof is raised, constructed 
of Bamboos thickly thatched with straw, giving the 
whole an appearance exactly resembling an English' 
haystack. And this is the simple structure which 
keeps ice so well during the summer months, under 
the Duming sun of China F The Chinaman, with his 
characteristic ingenuity, manages also to fill his ice- 
house in a most simple way, and at a very trifling 
expense. Around the house he has a small flat level 
field, which he takes care to overflow in winter before 
the cold weather comes. It then freezes, and furnishes 
the necessary supply at the door. Asain, in sprin«^ 
these same nelds are ploughed up, and planted with 
rice ; and any water which comes from tne bottom of 
the ice-house is conveyed into them by a drain con- 
structed for the purpose. Of course here, as in Eng- 
land, the ice is caj^fuUy covered up with a thidc 
coating of straw when the house is filled. Thus the 
Chinaman, with little expense in building his ice 
house, and an economical mode of filling it, manages 
to secure an abundant supply for preserving his fish 
during the hot summer months. This, I believe, is 
the onlj, or at least the principal purpose to which it 
is appLed in this country, and never for cooling wine, 
water, or making ices, as we do in Europe. 

It is now, I think, a question whether we coold not 
build ice-houses at less expense, and more efficient 
upon the Chinese plan than upon the old under-ground 
system common m England.— Oard. Chron. 

Benowain^ Vvu Borden. — ^The following is a method 
of doing this without disturbing the roots of the 
vines : An old vine under my charge having failed 
for two successive years in producing an^thine like a 
full crop of grapes, and attriouting the pnnciptQ cause 
of fiulttie to the border being exhaustea, I adopted the 



following novel plan of renovating it with perfect 
success. About the middle of March, and just as the 
vines were beginning to start, I penned a few sheep 
on the border, and fed them well with Swedish tur- 
nip and oil-cake for about a month. Immediately 
after the sheep were removed the border was slightly 
forked up and left fallow d4rring the remainder of the 
season ; the consequence was, that the vines made 
excellent short-jointed wood, and they have ever since 
carried more fmit in one season than they did in two, 
previous to the " sheeping" of the border. 1 cannot say 
what quantity of turnip and oil-cake were consumed; 
nor can I as yet state what quantity ought to be con- 
sumed on a given space of ground. Mv border is 48 ft. 
by 15 ft., and I kept six sheep on it during the term 
mentioned above, and gave them as much tumin and 
oil-cake as they could eat Some, I have no doubt, 
will laugh at the idea of feeding sheep on a vine- 
border, and think it a very unsightly object to see 
sheep and hurdles in a garden *, but let them bear in 
mind that half a dozen of sheep and a few hurdles 
for about a month are not at all so unsightly an object io 
a garden as a few shanky small-berried bunches, where 
a full crop of weU-shouldered, laige-berried bunches 
of grapes ought to be, and which can be obtained 
without the labor and expense of renovating a border 
in the usual way. I intend renovating a peach-house 
border in the same way, and will send an account of 
the result. Much depends upon how the sheep are 
fed ; the richer the food the better the droppings. — lb. 
Large Peaches, — At the late show of the London 
Horticultural Society, at Chiswick, peaches, measur- 
ing each nearly a foot in circumference, were exhibited 
They were grown at Burleigh, the seat of the Marquis 
of Exeter. 

Importation ^ JnHam Cbm vido Qreai Britaiti. — Mr. 
Escott has given notice, in Parliament, that early next 
session he will move a resolution that maize or In- 
dian com be imported into this country free of duty. 

^nalyne of Sugar Cane, bu 3&. HarapeUh. — 1000 eiains 
of sugar-cane being bumea gave 7| grains of ash, and 
these 7 1 grains of ash being examined were found to 
contain : 

Silica, 1.7S0 

Phosphate of lime, 3^402 

Red oxide of iron and clay, . . . J 76 
Carbonate of potashy .... 1.467 
Sulphate of potash, . . . .150 

Caroonate of magnesia, .... .430 
Sulphate of lime, Jd58 

Grains, 7.457 

Flax a Beatorative and not an Exhetusting Crop. — In a 
paper read by Dr. Kane before the Royal Insh Aca- 
demy, that gentleman attempted to prove, that in the 
production of the fibre no exhaustion of the soil 
takes place, that substance being exclusively com* 
posed of organic mater derived from water and the 
atmosphere. He says, in this respect the fibre di^ra 
from the woody stem which it surrounds, as the latter, 
by combustion, yields a considerable quantiw of ash, 
consisting of inorganic compounds derived from the 
soil: but then, the woody part of the plant is not 
removed off the farm, it being of exceedin^y little 
value ; and, however the cultivation of the crop nxay 
exhaust the particular part of the farm on wMch it 
was ^wn, by the matter contained in this woody 
fibre. It is apparent, that the farm itself will not thereby 
be exhaustea, as these matters are returned to socoe 
other portion of it, in conjunction, perhaps, with i 
manure of the fiirm-yard. The proportion of inoiga 
matters contained in the seeds is very small compa 
with its entire bulk, so that the consumption of 
seed on the farm not only makes the flax a 
exhausting crop, but absolutely a restorative one. 
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Fair of the Ammean Ltstitute^—'het it not be forgotten 
that this fair commences at Niblo^s Garden, Broadway, 
on Monday, the 6lhof this month, at 1'2 oViock, M., 
when all articles for exhibition will be received and 
shown. 

The National Convention of Farmers, Gardeners, 
and Silk CuUurists will be held at the Repository of 
the American Institute, in the Park, on Thursday, 
October 9th, at half-past 10 o'clock, A. M. 

The Cattle Show will be held on a plot of ground 
between Twenty^-third and Twenty-fourth streets, 
near the intersection of Broadway and the Fifth Ave- 
nue, on Wednesday and Thursday the 15th and IGth 
of October. 

The Plowing and Spading Matches will take place 
in the vicinity of the Cattle Show, on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 15th. 

The Egg Trade of CincinmUL — The export of eggs 
from this city the past year was 11,556,000, valued at 
about $90,400. In addition to this, the consumption 
in the city, and for its steamboats, &c., is reckoned at 
14.500,000, valued at $97,000 I 

The Queened C6imty Agricultural Societu holds its an- 
nual Cattle Show and Fair at Hempstead on Thursday, 
October 9th. 

The Cotton Crop m the United Statee, for the past 
year, amounts to 2,400,000 bales. 

The Sugar Crop in Lomnana the past year is esti- 
mated at 200,000 hogsheads — Che lai^est ever known. 
In addition to this, it produced 9,000,000 gallons of 
moluses. 

Value of AgricuUural Produce Received at New Oritane 
for the last Year, Ending September let, 1845.— This pro- 
dace is receired entirely from the interior of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, and is estimated at 57,200,000. The 
principal items are pork, lard, beef, flour, cotton (nearly 
a million of bales), sugar (202,000 hogsheads), molasses, 
hemp (47,000 bales), tobacco (71,000 hogsheads), 
(732,000 pigs), besides com, lead, vegetables, poultry, 
&c., &c. 

Ths AHxaiCAif Shxphird : Beinga History of the 
Sheep, with their Breeds, Mansjeement, and Diseases. 
Illustrated with Portraits of different Breeds, Sheep- 
bams, Sheds, &c. By L. A. MorrelL pp.437. Octavo. 
Price 90 cents. Harper & Brothers. — We have long 
been tired enough of European publications little appli- 
cable to our wants and wishes, and are glad at last to 
announce a work on sheep, written in Amerieaj by an 
jSmericanf on an Jimeriean subject Mr. Morrell has 
one of the finest flocks of sheep in this country, and 
for Ave years past, has devoted himself almost entirely 
to wool-growing ; and we know of no person better 
qualified than himself to write a Shepherd's Manual. 
The work was put into our hands just as we were 
going to press : we have, consequently, not had time 
to properly examine it : but we shall do so hereafter, 
and give a more extended notice. In the meanwhile 
we are willine to take it on trust, or anything else 
coming from Mr. Morrell. We heartily commend his 
book to our readers, believing that thej will find 
nothing of the kind on this important subject so well 
suited to the wants of the sheep-braeders and wool- 
growen. The publishers have got up the work in a 
very neat style, and tiie cats to illustrate it are spirit- 
edly sketched and finely engraved. 

MoDSKN CooKsaT XR ALL ITS Bbaicohss: Re- 
duced to a SjTstem of easy Practice, for the use of 
private families. In a series of Receipts which have 
been strictly tested, and all given with the most 
minate exactness. By Eliza Acton. lUustrated with 
munerous wood cuts. To which are added directions 



for Carvins, Garnishing and Setting out the Table ; 
with a Table of weights and measures ; the whole 
revised and prepared for American housekeepers. By 
Mrs. Sarah J. linle. pp. 418, octavo. Price $1. Lea 
& Bl&nchard : Philadelphia. — This is a capital book, 
and though not much of a gottrmand, it fairly made 
our mouth water as we turned over its pages and read 
the savory receipts contained therein. We intend 
when we get settled, that this shall be the vademecum 
of our COOK, who, under its guidance, will doubtless 
produce such dishes as editor never yet had the good 
fortune to sit down to. In the meanwhile let every 
housekeeper make a purchase of it. 

The Ambrican FARB(ER.-^This old and well- 
known publication changed its quarto form last July 
to the octavo, and from a semi-monthly has become a 
monthly of 32 pases, like our own. It is now hand- 
somely illustrated, and issued in a tasteful dress. Pub- 
lished by Samuel Sands, Baltimore, Md. Price $1 a 
year. It is edited with spirit and ability, and devoted 
more particularly to south-eastern and south-western 
farming. We wish this Nestor of the agricultural 
press a long and profitable existence. We must apolo- 
gize for this tardy notice, as we have but just received 
the first number of the publication. 

Thb Fruit and Fruit Trees of America. By 
A. J. Downing.— We understand that this excellent 
work has already gone to a third edition, although it is 
scarcely three months since the first was announced. 
This speaks well for public taste, and is a flattering 
testimonial to the author for his excellent treatise. We 
are sorry to see something of a carping spirit with a few 
of our contemporaries in their criticisms on Mr. Down- 
ing and his late work, and think in several things he 
has been misunderstood. He is American by birth and 
in spirit ; was reared in a garden and nursery at the 
delightful place he now occupies, and is a thoroughly 
practical man ; and we know from personal acquaint- 
ance of some standing, and our own observation and 
reading, that his opinions may be eenerall^ relied upon. 
He does not profess to be infallible ; but if in error he 
should at least be told so in courteous language. 

Medici Series of Italian Prose. Translated 
by C. Edwards Lester, U. S. Consul at Genoa, and 
published by Paine & Burgess, 62 John St, N. Y.p— 
Three volumes are already issucid of this series, which 
Mr. Lester intends shall embrace most of the classic 
prose works of Italian literature. Vols. I. and IL are 
the Florentine Autoriesof Machiavelli — ^most admirable 
works of their kind, and which we could wish to see 
in the hands of the young men of this Republic, in- 
stead of the trashy novels, to the reading of which 
they are so much addicted. J%e Citizen of a Kepublic, 
bv Ansaldo Ceba, a Genoese Republican of the 16th 
Century, succeeds as No. 4 ; ana in No. 1 we have 
Extort lUramoKOf or the Challenge of Barletta, a 
powerful historic romaace. 

To Co RRES PON DEN Ts.— Hortlculturist, J. H. Jenne, 
J. B. Coke, John P. Norton, and Senex are received. 
The last is under consideration. We have no doubt 
that printing the Transactions was a good job to 
various highly dieititereMted persons in Albany : but the 
Legislature is almost entirely to blame for it The 
printing of all public bodies, instead of being made a 
partizan sinecure, should be given to the persons who 
work best and cheapest As to the offices of Secreta- 
ries of the State Ag. Society, how they should be filled, 
&C., we have for me past three years very frequently 
in conversation stated our views, and we intend here- 
after to give them in our PAper. 

Acknowlxdokints.— >To Albeit O. CarlL'Esq- 
for an Address of Hon. Gabriel Furman delivered 
before the Queens' Co. Ag. Society, at Jamaica, Oct, 
1844. 
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Salb or Dsvoai Cattlk.— Whea attending the 
late State Cattle Show at Utica, and witnessing there 
the beautiful exhibition of pure North Devons belong- 
ing to Messrs. Beck, Garbutt, and Washburn, being 
tke first, in any number, over shown at the State So- 
ciety, we felt certain that their sterling merits would 
soon be appreciated by our New York farmers. We 
are not surprised, theKfore, in learning, bv a friend 
from our western counties, that Messrs. S. M Brown 
and G. A. Mason, of Elbridge, Onondaga County, on 
the 15th September, purchased of Messrs. Garbntt & 
Beck at their farm in Sheldon, Wyoming County, six- 
teen of their beautiful animals for the purpose of stock- 
ing their own farms in Onondaga. These animals 
contisted of seven breeding cows, one two year old, 
and one yearling heifers, two heifer calves, one year- 
ling bull, and two bull calves, and one pair three year 
old matched steers. The prices, although comporting 
with the times, we learn, were satis&ctory to both the 
■oilers and punshasers. 

These Devons ave walking into the rich and heavy 
•mIs of our wealthiest agricultural regions, where the 
Indly Short-horns have long ago taken possession, 
aad near which some^of their roost spirited breeders 
reside. But of the results of Jtheir tcial, we have no 
ftar. They will maintain their reputation and in- 
crease in the good opinion ••f the former and cattle- 
bieeder wherever they are. Messrs. Brown & Mason 
m extensive farmers, who well understand what 
they are about, and we feel quite certain, that the in- 
terest -they have shown in thus appropriating the 
DoTons to Ihmx own use, will be abunaantlr rewarded 
ia the future prosperity of their herd. We should 
hftTO noticed in our last number, that the pen of six 
beautiful Devon bull calves shown by Mr. Washburn, 
of Otsego, were all sold at good prices on the ground, 
to practical farmers, for the improvement of their own 
herds. Indeed, we have no doubt that this one exhi- 
bition of Devons at Utica has given them greater fa- 
vor with the public than they Mve won in the hands 
of their breeders for the last ten years put together. 

The beautiftil exhibition of Devons at the late show 
of the State Agricukural Society, was -the result of 
tlio wisdom of the Executive Committee in enlarging 
laet year the premium list for the different breeds of 
cattle, without which ecarcely a Devon would ever 
hxve oeen on the ground, and to that exhibition is to 
be credited the sales which we have chronicled. Suc- 
eeee, say we, to the De vons,«nd to their spirited breeden. 

WoBKina OxEii.^We learn, also, tnat the Messre. 
Wadiworth« of Geneseo, who took the first premium 
Snr ^e ten best yoke of working oxen, sold every pair 
of them on the ground at libeml prices. They were 
saperb animals all, and their Maay sale shows that 
each spirited exertions will be abundantly sustained 
by a discriminating public. Would time permit, we 
could also notice many other sales of stock, which, 
wo learn, were made at prices satisfiMrtorr to both sel- 
lort and purehasers. Another year we hope to have 
an aceurete report of all the business transactions of 
the *< three great days'* of the State Gattle Show. 
HMre is no calcnlating the valne of these State exhi- 
Mtiona to the fhrming community, and we count npon 
a heavy increase in the foture sales at the annual cattle 
allows. Let one day-r«n additional one, and the last- 
be set apart for this purpose by the Society, and we 
will be bound it will be among the moot useful and 
profitable of alL 

Golman's EunopaAH AGaiooLTvaaL Tooa. — 
Part IV. of this excellent woik has been laid upon 
o«r table. Published by A. D. Pheipe, Boetoo. 8ax- 
tM h Miles, Agents in New Toik. Wo aia glad to 



see that Mr. Colman has at length come to the more 
practical part of the agriculture of Great Britain, and 
has made this, according to our views, the roost valu- 



able number of his Tour yet issued. We have se often 

rits of this work, and it has become ?e 



spoken of the merits 

well known to oar readere, that a more extended no- 
tice of it will not be demanded from us. 

ViBWS, WITH GaoUNC PlaHS, of the HlOHL&HD 

CoTTAGxe AT RoxBUET. Designed and erected by 
Wm. Bailey Laug. For sale by Saxton U Miles, 203 
Broadway, and the Booksellen generally in this city. 
Price fl 50. This is a beautiful quarto, containing 
twelve lithogrephic views of cottages and their groaiu 
plans, an observatory, rurel bowers, &c. As a speci- 
men of the eleeant manner in which it is ^ot up we 
would refer to Bute Cottage, page 345 of this number 
of the Agriculturist Mr. Lang deserves much credit 
for his enterprise in publishing this work, and we 
think it will have a salutarv influence in improving 
the public taste in rural architecture- We are under 
obligations to Samuel C. Hills, Esq., No. 13 Piatt 
street, for our copy of the above views, he taking great 
interest in such matten. 

Peach Cultukb im Dblawabk. — This has be- 
come an enormous business, Major Reybold, of Dela- 
ware city, being the largest producer of them in this 
country. A friend informs us, that he and his fbnr sons 
shipped in a eingle day in August last, 5,420 baskets, 
holding about three pecks each, from their orchards. 

The Reybold family have about 1200 acres in peach 
trees. The total amount that they have sent to mai^ 
ket this season we cannot state ^ but on the 1st of 
September, it had reached the enormous number of 
tuky-JiM thmuand baskets. On the 9th of Octobn, 
they were still gathering the crop. During the most 
busy part of the picking season, tney chartered a large 
steamooat to carry their peaches to the New York 
market We have onlv mentioned one fiimily, of the 
many engaged in this business. It would be very in- 
teresting if we could have the total amount of peaches 
that have been eent from Delaware during the season 
of 1845. We intended to visit that county the past 
season, but have been prevented doing so. We hope 
to bring it about another year. 

Thx Boumd VocuaiBS or tbk AMaatCAH Aoai- 
cvLTuaisTw— These can be had at the Agricnltual 
Warehouse of Mr. J. Thompson, Charleston, S. Cw,who 
will also receive subscriptions for the same in nomberi. 
Ms. SoL03i Robinson wishes us to say, in ex;^- 
nation to his Agricultuml friends in this vicinitj, that 
his continued iU health has prevented his calling oa 
many to whom he was under obligations to cio so. 
He is now on his way home, and will leave there oa 
his Southern tour on the let of December. 

To AoaiouLTvaAi. Socixtibs. — We received many 
invitatione the past month to attend the annual meet- 
ings of various Agricultural Societies \ bnt from oar 
numerous engagements at home, it was not possiUe 
to accept them. We are much obliged to o«r 
friends for their polite invitatioss, and are happy to 
learn that an increased attention is being paid, tluongjh- 
ont the country, to agriculturel meetings of all kiods. 
Owing to the crowddl state of our columna. and the 
expiation of our readere that we shall publish sack 
articles as more genemlly interest them, we are pie- 
clnded from taking as much notice of county Agrri- 
cultural Societies, as we should be glad to do tf oax 
paper poeseesed more of a local character. 

To CoBBBSPONoxNTS. — Philetus Phillipa, E. S, 
John P. Norton, S. 8. W. Yick, R. L. A., Improver, axv 
received. The second No. of the articlea on the . 
fords and the farm management of Mr. Sotkam 
hand, but owing to the absenee of tke writer 
city, was too iato ton thie ooniber. It will 
oar next 
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RETIEIV OF TSE HIAJBKET. 

PSIOES CUEBBXCT IK N«W TOftK. OOTOBB& 25« 1845. 

ASHES, Pota, -.««. per 10011m. $3 671 to $3 M 

Pearls, ....«.ilo. 4 Ml " 4 19 

BALE ROPB. ^...Ib. 5 '* 7 

BARK^aaercltron, ton, 94 00 «* 84 50 

BEANS, Wliito, bash. 1 IS " 1 SS 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow ^.«.Jb. 9» ** 39 

BOLT ROPE, do. IS " 13 

BONES, noond, bash. 40 ** 55 

BRI8TL&, American, lb. 85 *< 85 

BUTTER, Table, do. 10 S5 

Bhlpfring, do. « 13 

CANDLES, B£»ald, TUlow, do. 9 " 11 

Spemi, do. S5 " 38 

S tearine, do. 90 " 95 

CHEESE, ' do. 4 ** 8 

COAL, Anthracite, 9000ibe. 5 00 « 6 00 

CORDAGE, American, lb< U ** IS 

COTTON, do. 0^ " 10 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, 13 •* 14 

Kentncky.^ do. 18 *« 13 

FEATHERS, lb. 88 " 34 

FLAX, American, . <r do. 7 •• 8 

FLOUR, Northern and Weatem, bbl. 5 50 *« 5 75 

Fancy, do. 6 00 *< 35 

Somhem, do. 5 85 " 6 50 

Richmond City HUls. do. 6 85 " 6 38 

Rye. do. 3 08 " 3 76 

GRAIN— Wheat, Weatem bosh. 1 10 " 120 

Soathem, do. 1 00 ** 110 

Rye, ^ do. Ti " 75 

Com, Northern, db. ffT ** 68 

SoBthera, ..r.... do. 65 ** 60 

Bariey do. 67 " 69 

Oata, Northern, da 43 « 43 

Sonthera do. 35 " 38 

GUANO, 100 Iba. 8 95 " 3 00 

HAT,lnbato8 do. 70 " 80 

HEMP, Rnsala, cleaiH ton, 175 00 » 180 00 

American, water-rotted, ^...do. 105 00 ** 185 00 

American, dew-rotted, do. 75 00 " 135 00 

HIDES, Dry Bouthera, lb. ** 11 

HOPS, lb. 18 « 16 

HORNS, 100. 1 00 *« 7 00 

LEAD Ih. 4 38 " 4 75 

Sheetandbar do. 4i *' 5i 

MEAL,Oora, bbl 3 00 " 3 18 

Corn, hhd. 14 00 " 14 85 

MOLASSES, New Orieana, sal. 93 « 37 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 16 " 31 

NAVAL STOREB~Tar, bbl. 1 87 '« 8 00 

Fitch, do 185 " 138 

Roein ....do. 80 *< 00 

Turpentine, do. 8 75 "* 3 85 

Splilta Turpentine, Southern gal. 48 " 50 

OIL, LInaeed, American, do. 67 " 68 

Ctetor, do. 57 « 68 

Lard, do. TO '* 75 

OILCAKE, 100 iba. 100 " 

FEAS,Fleld, boah. 1 85 " 150 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton, 8 50 " 2 63 

Ground, in bbla., ofSOOibs. 1 18 " 135 

FROVISIONB-Beer, Meaa, bbl. 7 00 *• 9 00 

Prime, do. 4 SO " 5 50 

Smolced, lb. 6 *^ 9 

Ronnda, in pickle,.. do. 4 ** 6 

PoricMeaa, bU. 18 00 ** 14 00 

Prime do. 9 00 *« 1100 

Laid, lb. 8 *" 8f 

Bacon aidea. Smoked, do. 3 ** 4 

Inrtekle, do. 3 " 4 

Smoked, do. 6 '* 10 

Pickled, do. 4 « 7 

Shoolden, Smoked, do. 5 " 6| 

Pickled, do. 4*" 5 

RICE, lOOlba. 4 75 '« 5 50 

HALT, «ek, 1 30 " 135 

Common, bosh. 80 " 35 

8EKD&-Clovor, lb. 8 " 0| 

Timothy, 7 bath. 14 50 '* 8100 

F!ax,roQgh, do. 8 50 '* 9 00 

clean, do. 10 50 '* 10 75 

SODA, Aah,cont*g 80 per cent aoda,... .lb. 3 ** 3 

Sulphate Soda, ground, do. 1 *< — 

SUGAR, New Orieana, do. 5 " 8 

8UMAC, American, ton, 35 00 "37 50 

TALLOW, lb. 7 " 8 

TOBACCO do. 3 *» 7 

WHISKET, American, gal. 96 >* 87 

WOOL.Banmy, lb. 35 " 50 

Merino,: do. 30 « 35 

Hatf-Uood, do. 95 ** JO 

OaMioii7. do. 80 « 95 



NEW YORK CATTLE REABKET— Oct 87. 

At Market, 1850 Beef Cattle, 40 Cowa and Calvea, and 4000 
Sheep and I^amba. 

Prick*.— Beef Cattle were la poor requeat, and'at the cloee a 
good many le A over. Fair lo beat retailing may be placed at $5J0 
a 96.75 ; with aome eitra at $6. 

Cowa AMD CALVaa.— All aold at $I8a930. 

Shkkp avd LAMBa.— Salea at 75 a 2iS5 for the latter, and 01 a 
3Ji0 for Sheeo. Left over 600 head. 

Hav— la briak at 91 cts. a 01 per cwt chiefly the latter rate. 

RsMAKxa.— .4«JfcM In moderate reqiieat. CoUbn, brisk, and 
has recovered the lute decline produced by the last news IVom 
England. Export since 1st September last, 69,558 balea ; aame 
ttme last year, 93,738 ; aame time year before, 11,390. /Ttfur la 
firm. Our readers will see that this great staple article has ad- 
vanced about $1 per barrel within the past month, greatly to the 
benefit of the ihrmer. Orain. of all kinds, brisk. Cvm, quite scarce 
in market. Hemp, more inquiry. JVava/ Store*, an upward ten- 
dency. Provision, Una. Seeds, actlye. fiitfar, quiet. Tbbaeeo, 
the aame. HW, without cbaage. SeTeral lou have been aoM 
fw export 

Monejf remains plenty. 

S)(ocir«.— Quite buoyant 

7^ fFeatker.—Wt have had one cold turn thJa month, with 
aharp fVosta ; but we are now in the midst of a delightAil Indian 
summer. 

7*A« Oifljw.— Pretty much everything at the north la now har- 
vested. Potatoea have suffered much irom the rot, and proves 
short crop. Prices rule high. Corn, at the South, is very short 
Cotton has auatalned considerable injury (torn the rain and unu- 
sually early and aevere (huts this month. Tobacco has been in- 
jured some by the frost ; but upon the whole a fair crop. Rloe 
has come in well. Sugar Is very promising. 

MAQNOLIAS FOR BALE. 

Nnraerymen and Gardeners, by making immediate appllca?loa 
to A. B. Allbm, at the New York Agricultural Warehouae, No. 
lar Water atreet can be fhmished eariy next spring with treaa 
of the Magnolia Macryphila and Grandiflora, at 950 per thouaand. 
They will be carefully packed in boxes containing 500 or 1060 
each, and will be forwarded ftom the South by the way of the 
Ohio river, as early aa navigation opens, and delivered In tha 
original packagea, in good order, to purchasers. 

SOLON ROBINSON, Agent for the Owner. 

October, 1845. 

PRINOE'8 L1NN>EAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 

NURSERIEBp 

rLuamwo, nbak nbw tobx. 
The Ortat Original EttaUiakwunL 

This nursery establishment is the largest tn the Union, cow* 
luff near 00 acres, and comprising Uie moat extonaive and seleet 
collection of Fruit and OmamenUii Treea and Pianta ever oflbml 
to the public— among which are more than 500 varietiea of new 
and rare Fruita, and above 1,000 varietiea of rare Flowering 
Shruba and Roses, which are nowhere else to be fimnd In Ame- 
rica. The new descriptive Catalogues, with piedae deacrfptlona 
and direetloBa for culture, and wiu reduced prteea, will be aent 
to every poet paid appUeant, and orders will be executed with 
that accitracy and drapatch which characterizea the whole ea- 
tabllshmMit Galalognea may be had of A. B. Allen, 187 Water ' 
street ; Saxton k, Miles, 805 Broadway ; and of Clark k. Austin, 
Agents, 190 Fulton street, and ordera left with them, or sent per 
maU, will meet prompt attention. 

WM. R. PRINCE lb CO. 

N. B. The public are cautioned against a deceptive use of ear 
name and tiUe, which they will find exposed on our catalogiiee. 

LIVE HEDQE8. 

50,000 Madura, or Oiage Orange, for sale by the aubaeribeia, 

D. LANDRBTH It FULTON, 
Nnraerymen, Philadelphia. 

PERVVLAN GUAlfO. 

inat reeelved Aon tiie PianivSaB Goaao Company, warranted 
pure and of beat quality. Price in bags, for any quantity men lt»9 
than ten kma, 950 per ton, of 8,840 Iba. 

EDWIN BARTLBTT. 

Abe. Ut 48 South atreet 

QRANTS PATENT FAN-MILL RIGHTS FOR BALE. 

The anbaeriber oflbra to aell the Patent-right of hia Improved 
Fan Milt, to eountlee where the right la not already diapcsed oil 
The lettera patent are dated July 10th, 1845. Letten addreaaed 
to L. T. Qnmt, at the Junction P. Ol, Renaaelaer Co., New York, 
poat paid, whore the MUla are manuftctured. will receive im- 
mediate attention. They may be seen at the Agricultural Ware- 
honae of A. B. Allen, 187 Water atreet, New York. 

8TALK AND 8TRAW OUTTERB, 

Slnelalr'a Stalk and Straw Cuttera, price |S5 to tttw 

Hovey*a do. ^ do. flS^^^fiJ- 

Btevena* do. do. WU^m^ 

OthOT Mads fbrttmw tad hay. ,,.„ ,^«, . tJ^J^J^' 
f A.B. AU«BN, 197 Wnlar Bt, N T. 
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VALUABLE WORKS, 
BY A. i. DOWNING. Biq. 
1. Tkt Fnut9 and Fruit Trees tf America i 



or IheCallttrB, 



PropAjrilioR, and Maniigeuient, lo tlie Garden ami Orchard, of 
ftaUTrcet Kenemlly ; with de<criptioB« or all ihe Aoetc varieties 
of Frait cnliivatcd to thit covntry : one thick vol. Itmo. Fifth 
•ditloB ; with many engr<ivlng4. $1 50. Or a sitpefior edition in 
Iniipe 8vo., to initch the author's other works, 9^ 50. 

*Mt Is with feelings of more than ordinary gratiAeatloB that 
we announce the appenranee of this invaluable work. We are 
sore th'ii none of our renders will be In tho lea^t disappointed 
with iu contont«, notwithstanding the hlth eipectatlons which 
have been ruined by the known abilities of its author. A delibe- 
rate examination of the work enables lis to say. without hesita- 
tion, thnt it h by fur the greaten acquisition placed within the 
reach or American cultivators of fruit which has ever appeared.'* 
—TV Caltioator. 

" This is a valuable practical work, and every orehardlst and 
every frtiit-flrower should possess himself of Its stores of infur- 
iiiaUon.*'~C/l S. Oatetle. 

S. Ji Trtatis* on Landte^^ Ourdening ; adapted to North 
America, with a view to tho improvement of Country Residences. 
Oomprisinc historical notices, and general principles of the art ; 
directions Tor laying out gmumls. and arranging plitnt:ttions ; des- 
cription and cultivation of hanly trees ; decorative accompani- 
■lents tc the houie and grounds ; formation of pieces of artificbil 
wnter, flower ■gantens, etc ; with remarks on Rural Architecture. 
New edition, with large additions and Improveinonts, and many 
aew and boautiAil illustrations. 1 large vol. 8vo. 93 fiO. 

**Thls volntne, the tirst American tre.itise on this subject, will 
%t once take the rank ot the standard work.**— St/ZiawnV Journal. 

" Downing*! Landscaiie Gardening Is a masterly work of its 
kind,— more especially considering that the art is yet in lis in- 
tkoey In AiDerica.'*— AMirn*r Gardener's Magaxime, 

S. Dteignsfor Vottaga Reoideneee; adapied to North Aroe- 
riea, including Elevations and Plans of the Buildings, end De- 
•kgnt for Laying out Grounds. 1 vol. 8vo. with very neet illus- 
limllOM. Second edition, revised. fSOO. 

The *' Cottage Residences*' seems to have been eqtutlly well- 
llaMd end happily done. Country gentlemen, no longer limited 
to the meagre designs of nneducaied carpenters, are erecting 
ngrseeble cottages in a variety of styles suited to the location or 
scenery. Even In the west and south there are already many 
striking cottages and villas hoiit wholly, or In part, from Mr. 
Downing*s designs ; and In tho suburbs of some of the cities, 

Et of the new residences ere modified or moaldod after the 
s thrown oat In this work. 
4. Gardening for f^adiee.; end companion to the Flower- 
Qnrden. Being nn Alphabeticnl Brmngement of all Ihe orna> 
■enUtl Plants nsnedy grown In gardens end shrobberles ; with 
IWl directions for their cultnrs. By Mrs. I«oudon. First Ame- 
ftoen, from the second London edition. Revised and edited by 
A. J. Downing. 1 thick vol. ISino., with engravings represent- 
ing the processes of grafting, budding, layering, Ice., &c. #1 85. 
** A truly eharmitts work, written with simplicity and clear- 
■ess. It ie decidedly the beet work on tho suiiject, and we 
•tnagly recommend It to all oar fkir oonntrywomen, as a work 
UMyooghtnoc lo be wtthont**— JV. Y. Courier. 

Published and for sale by 
WILGY fc PUTNAM. 



R. T. AOBlGI7E.TVaAL WAKE 

Having taken the commoilious store, No. IS7 Water Street, the 
•ubscriber Is now opening the laeobst ano host conrLCTK 
tisortaientof Agricaltnmi Implements of all kinds, ever >-et offered 
In this merkec Most of these ars of new and highly Improved pat- 
lefB,wnmuiled to be made of the best maierials,pnt tMether in the 
eirongeet manner, of a very superior finish, and oflered at the 
losrest cash prices. 

ennne roa tdb rAaxta. 

Baeli as Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, Rye, Bariey, 
Onts, Com, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga, Turnip, Cabbage, Beet, Car- 
rot, Pafsnep, Clover and Grass-swds, Improved varieties of Poia- 



WtaB*CI«OTHS AH* MBVCS. 

OWfcWBt kinds and lines eoosiantly on iMnd. 

VBETIUBBBS. 

piemvian and AfiAean Guano, Poudretie, Bonednst, Line, Plas • 
Hr Of Peris, *e. 

raOtT AKD ORKAHBirrAL TBBBS AND SBRtJBS. 

Orders taken (br these, and exeeoted from a choice of the best 
llvseries, Gsidens, and Conservatories In the Unlled Slates. 

BOaSBS, CATTLB, SUBBP, BWIRB AHO rOVLTBT. 

Orden executed for stock of all kinds, to the best advantafe. 

The subscriber reqnesu samples seal to him of any new or im- 
froTed Implements, Seeds, *«., dee., which, if fonnd valoable, 
•10a pBiM will be takea to bring tliem before the pnbile. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Btieet, New Y ork. 

CARTER POTATOES. 
Ilieso Potatoes, so lUr as hoard flrom them la this vicinity, 
mw rtvaiaed proof against the rot. They ere of sapertor 
««Bllirlbr Ihe table anTfeodrleyeBs. PrieogJS per benS. 

L B. ALLIN, IsTwSiirBt N. Y. 



THE AneRICAIV AGBlCUI^TUUISr. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advaoce ; single nuni bets, Ten 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars. 

Published Monthly, by Saxtoji Ml Hilss, 903 Broadway, New 
Yortt, Gontalaing 33 mbs, royal octavo. 

Each number of the Aflriculiurist contains bat One sheet, and 
Is transported by mail under the same rejnilations as iiew.«papen, 
viz. : free any dlstaace not over 3D miles tkom its place of iniblica 
lion ; over this and within 100 miles, nr lo any town In the Stale 
of New York, one eml poMage on each onnilier,and emseade AW/ 
cents if over 100 miles, without the State. 

It Is 80 lanch trouble to get a post oflice order paid, and it rs 
quires so much formality, that snhscribers will please hereafter 
remit alt luooeys directly lo Saxlon and Miles, at their risk and 
expense ; taking caro, if possible, that the piickage dues not ex- 
ceed the weight of a half ounce, thus snbjectiag them to aingis 
postage only. Agents also will please bear this in mind. 

Editors of aewspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it. will be furnished a copy grstis, upon sending 
each notice to this oAce. 

Volumes I., IL and UL of Tub AiCBBiCAn AeaicobToauT. 
with tables of conteau compleie, for sale at tl.00 each ; ele- 
gantly and anlfonnly bound In doth, fl. 95. These aro hand- 
some, tasieftil books, and make very desirable premiums for dis 
iribuiion with Agricultural Societies, and should also find plaes 
In all our District School Ubiaries. Thev constitute the best aad 
most complete treatise on Americau lamiing, stock-brecJini^ aad 
horticulture, extant When aeveol copies ars ordeied, a liberal 
discount will be made. 

AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTUA18T* 

PkUadeipkin J. M. Campbell, 

IVaekiagton, Pa Dr. R. R. Reed. 

Jwioanjff fPTm #.... ..«• ...• ..••,.... ...a ..%• E. II. I^Base. 

Soraeuee, Jf. F.. . .Stoddard lb Babeocfc and L. W. Ball. 

Auburn, Jf. Y. i. C. Derby lb Ce. 

KocMeeur, JT. x..«« .... .... .........••■ tJ. P. CrossuMn* 

Huffalot AT. Y. « J. H. Bntler lb Oo. 

Boston, Maeo flaxtoo ib Kelt. 

Milmaukie, me. Ter Hale It Hopkins. 

Ckieago, m 8.P.(3aleAOa. 

St. Louie, Mo Malaall A Collet 

^"^'»- JKiSSTSc.. 

JTemOrleaue D. Baker A Cik aad N. die^ 

Cincinnati, Ohio VV. H. Monro A Oa. 

CkaHeston^S. C. J.Thonpsea. 

Athene, Oeo J. J. Riehaeds. 

JforfUk, Va. J. Viekery, Jr. 

J^ttiehei, Miee G S.TebUer. 

ffoodiand, /.a., Baet Ftiieimnu R«v. A. W. POoL 

Bound volnmes can be obtained of any of our Ageats at 91 A 

per volume. 

CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

Cellars; Dry Stables for Cattle 39 

To Economise Pood fur Stock ; To prevent Tools fhea i 

Rusting ; Laws for the Destruction of Noxlons Weeds ; > » 
American AgricuUnnil AssoclatiOB. S 

Eighteenth Annual tlhow and Pair of the Anror. lasUtnle. . . 
Goneral Agency of the Ainer. Agricultnrlst; Look lo the 

Leaks In yourBulldings; Italian Oiape Vlnee : 
The Osage Orange for lledgss. 
Casts of a Prise Short-Horn lielfbr; How lo eostala and I 

Improve the Onality of the Soil. C 

Agricultural fVsriodlcals. 

Caro of Vools ; Benefits of inigatloa; A Ciasy nmner 

The Stable. No. 5 /. 

Sheep for the South ; Sale of Ramboulllet Shoan : I > 

Benefit of Sub-soil Plowing. ] 

Agriculture In Scotland, No. 13, John P. Norton. 

Cane-Brake Lands, S. S. W. Viek. 
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Ag. Afiairs In Michigan aad Ohio, No. 1, R. L. A 
Lur ■ ■" 
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me In Vliglnla, A. Nlcol ; ( 

Laige Fleeces, L. O. Blnghan. f * 

Vintage of Ohio. N. Loagworth; 

PiowlngRhlges,J. B. ; 

Fmlu In Mississippi, John J. M*Cnnghaa. 

Gmnt*s Patent Pan Mill 

Ice Hoases, Solon Robinson ; Bate Cottage ; V" 

Cultnro of indigo, Philip Winftee ead Wm. Paftridce. f ' ' 
SclenUficFhnulng, A Young Farmer; I 

Galloway Cattle, R. { 

Agriculture of Maine, J. R.leaao 

Culture of Flax, Flax Society , 

Wesiern Calendar for October, A. Beatty ; j 

Transactions of the State Ag. Society, A Member { • - • ' 
Ladibs* DBPABTiff bnt *. Advlco to >Yesiem fimlflnaais, 1 

bv Solon Robinson : Recipes. \ 

Bots'^Dbpabtmbbt : The History of Thria aad UalhrilL 

A Friend to the Boys. 

Foreign Agricnltursl News, „ 

Ediior'siSbte, 

BnvtetroftfMMaifcB^ 
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TO 0D& SUBSCRIBERS. 

Hexe we are, geolle reader, tt the end of out 
fourth campaip, and we truM by this time that ;ou 
like UB hagely, and are prepared to funiish the 
.'imut o/'war — which, by the way, means &olU og more 
tiur leas than cash, in the sb^ of subacriptioDs — for 
(liefifib T^ularaortieminst the ^cnlliual enemy, 
CoJonet Ignorance and Caplain Prejudice. Th^tte 
I'oiufaty knights, truly, or in more common pulsnce, 
hard aatomtn i bat if we can only siuxeed in once 
t:iinqiieriBg them, we shall then do wall enough, and be 

tilile to lit down nnder the shade of or ' ' 

jieach orchards, and enjoy the fmiti of o 

Agricvltuial products are now briagmE capn 
Iiricei — indeed, the farmer, to oqt great delight, has 
lenglb got the upper hand agaia ; and while he 
tilling his Stout leather pntse with the proceeds of his 
rattle and crops, it will be a great pty if he does not 
Net apart a smaU sum for an ^rkultural ionmal, to 
stoie his mind with new ideas, and enable him to im- 
proTe his andeat uafL Now, is there anything bet' 
(er adapted to this pntpOM than the American Ani. 
culturist* Weopiaenot It may not be very modes 
in nslosayeOi neVNlheless, we cannot help insinuai' 
ing in the moat delicste manner imaginable, that onr 
periodical is oat and out the vetj best friend and in- 
etruclOT that the (wmer, his wife, and all his little 
ones, can Mfiibly obtain in their aSuis; and it should 
•ver be ue Ant and last book, after the Bible, for 
them ta ttti. Why, only look at iL We will say 
nothing of the pagea and pagea of rich solid practical 
MaUsr, far the hatdy hubondmao, which nuts 
thnn^ all the calendar mouths from January lo 
Dscember inclusive ; but merely glance at the Ladies' 
«sd Boftf Departmeais. Tlien candidly fell us, 
gentle reader, did any one erer give yon lueb an ad- 
mnUi tnat aa the first to the last of these papers. 



bom Polly Dickson to Farmers' Wins, Ourlsdy con- 
trihutorv, ihoDgh few in nnmber, are n host in talent, 
amiability, good eound sense, beMity,and disention. 
We expect a latge addition to them, in the cwning 
volume I and this we will fiaakly my, that any man 
may consider himself highly flatUied by hdi^ aaso- 
ckled iu tbeii company. "Am, as to the boys, what 
aage advice for them, from the ledoabtoble Sanbo 
to Hr and Mrs. Thrift and Unthrifl, and ^ the 
httle Thrifts and nnthriAs ! Why. boys, if some of 
yon dwt become Presidents of thisjgnat Bepablicone 
of these days, we shall be ezceednwly disappcnnled. 
Out first President — the inuKUlal WasbiDgtoo — the 
greatest and best man that ever lived, was a farmer ; 
ill the rest have been lawjeta — no ofleoca to the 
irofeesion— andfar,v»rf farin<ieed , kiniiif^pof8i We 
hope when the boya who icid this paper get ktowu, 
and can go to the polls, thai (Am taiil «f#d a FABMER 
for their PreddenL Let the pow role ie ov motlo. 
If The first number of Volume Fifth ol the Agrienl- 
tnrist will be issued poiptly on the let of Jaouaiy, 
1848, with embelliahmenls aod matter eueh as wNl 
ctHnmend it more and room to the fanning public. 
The work is well established — has a good and con- 
stantly increasing ciiealstioD— end we have the 
means now of pushing itBioie extensively than here- 
tofore, in every quarter. We shall take care to do 
_feaeRt year to the utmost, fullv believing at 
the end of it, we can ehow as larse a subecriptionlUl 
as any other paper of a similar kind in the United 
Blalee. Tliere is one superiority about onr journal, 
and dial is, it has nothing lo do with dioua or par- 
tm, and ie the organ of no particular Society, ll 
■lands FREE and lNDEPFJ*DENT-^t is conse- 
crated to the general good of the great agiicultnnl 
class of the eoantry— and ■'■■a do we ever iulead to 
keqiit 
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TRS POTATO BOT.— A CHAPTKR ON APPLKS. 



THE POTATO ROT. 
Ws aie asked to insert some articles on the pre- 
tent alarming disease of the potato. We respectfully 
decline doing any more than we have in the present 
and past volumes, till something more positive is 
known about the disease, be it murrain, cholera, or 
simple rot The agricultural journals of the day, 
especially in Europe, are teeming with articles on this 
subject; we have read them nearly all, and have not 
sot a single new^idea, more than is already published 
m this periodical, at pages 350 and 354 of the last, 
and page 110 of the present volume. We are deter- 
mined not to bore our readers with long prosy arti- 
cles which teach them nothing new. The whole 
thing may be summed up in a few words, and these 
are — ^that the disease is probably a fungus. The best 
remedies are salt, lime, and charcoal. We recom- 
mend procuring new seedlings, and be very careful 
not to let them get mixed with old ones. Plant next 
spring on sod ground, without other manures than 
plaster, salt, lime, charcoal, or ashes. A good sod, with 
the addition of the other materials, will be sufficiently 
rich to raise a lam crop ; and depend upon it, if the 
seed be of « good variety, and it escape the rot, the 
crop will be sweet,mealy, and highly nutritious — ^the 
best for animals as well as man. Our readers will do 
us a great favor by giving us facts on this interesting 
8ab}3ct, free from speculation. 

A chapter" ON APPLES. 

The great advantage of fruit raising to the farmer, 
has been often conuqended through our columns. It 
is not our intention to enlarge upon its general merits 
at present, but to confine what we have to say to the 
samect of apples alone. 

The apple is, beyond all question, the king of 
fruits; as wheat and the potato are of grain and 
roots. In some one or more of its varieties, it keeps 
throughout the three hundred and sixty-five days of 
the year; and lonx after the earliest eenitings and 
sweet-bough with their glossy sides and fragrant odor, 
are offered in the market, the piles of smooth green- 
inffs and pijppins, and rough golden-coated russels, 
with all the firmness and substantial merits of vete- 
rans of ^76, are tempting the eye and olfactories of 
every passer, by ^their plump and but just matured 
perfections. It is to this quality of enduringness, 
which is, with some exceptions, common to ail sea- 
sons and all climes, that much of the merits of the 
arole are due. But much more it may justly claim, 
in Its luscious flavor^ and healthful influences ; and its 
peculiar adaptation to so laige and varied use& Be- 
sides the thonsand-and-one varieties of dishes of 
Hrhich it forms the sole, or prinetpal, or a subordinate 
part, in the economy of the skilful housewife, it con- 
tributes greatly towards the interest of tb^ former by 
die profits from its sale, and its use as food for his 

StOCK. 

The profit from feeding the surplus of an. extensive 
oreharu of fine fruit to stock (for fine fruit is as much 
better for animals as it is for their owners), has be- 
come an item of careful estimate, since the nearly 
general abandonment of the wasteful sottish system 
of cider-making. It was the rule, we believe, that 8 
to 12 bushels of apples would inake one barrel of 
cider; and 8 to 12 barrels of cider, one barrel of cider 
hnmdy. The foimer was made to the halves, while, 
perhaps, 2 gallons of (he latter might be returned as a 



full equivalent for a barrel of the former. Two 
gallons of miserable liquid poison, within less than a 
generation since, was the product of 8 to 12 bushels 
of apples ! Let us see how the case stands by the 
touchstone of figures — ^Eight bushels of good apples 
(and it is cheaper raising good apples than poor), are 
worth in an average of seasons, d7| cents per bushel, 
in the orchard, $3 for the whole ; while the 2 gallons 
of brandy would be worth about the price of whiskey, 
say 50 cents — difierencein favor of selling the apples, 
or using them for some appropriate purpose, six to one. 
Verily the present age has improved some in pocket, 
as well as morals. 

The value of apples, however, for feeding to 
stock is not equal to tnat for selline, whenever a aood 
market is witoin reach. The eany droppings from 
the trees should be invariably fed to stock ; as be- 
sides their general worthlessness for other purposes, 
from their immaturity, they frequently contain worms, 
which their consumption by stock effectually de- 
stroys. The most economical way of providing for 
this, is to allow swine to run at large in sufSaent 
numbers to consume all the first droppings. These, 
with Ihe ofial of the dairy, and a good clover pasture, 
with a trifle of meal, thoroughly soured with the 
whey or slops, will put a good breed of hogs into &m 
condition, ijkept out cf tlie road, by the time peas, po- 
tatoes, and corn, are sufficiently matured to begin their 
fall feeding. lif there should be any surplus of 
apples, beyond what may be more profitably disposed 
of, these may be fed to the fattening porkers, either 
raw or cooked, with certain advantage, llie exact 
equivalent in grain or roots for poi^ or beef making, 
has not been ascertained with sufficient accuracy to 
be here stated, but that they stand high in fiitteniitf 
properties is beyond a doubt ; while the quality oT 
meat they produce is of the highest flavor. 

Sffi^ may be substituted for swine in nmginr 
through the orchard and picking up the diseased and 
immatured fruit They will not hurt store sheep 
either in flesh or fleece, out they are more paiticularty 
profitable for such as are intended for mutton. A 
run in the orchard is an excellent preparation for 
heavier feed at a later period in the season, and richer 
or more highly flavored mutton cannot be produced 
than is afforded from such as have this food continued 
to them, till ready for the shambles. 

, Milch Cows thrive on them exceedingly, though 
they should never be allowed to run among flie trees, 
from their injuring the limbs, and their tendency to 
choking in taking them from an elevatal position. 
The milk from cows so fed is noted for its richneas 
and delicious flavor. For working cattle and soch 
as are intended for beef, they are neaity as valoaiUe. 

Horses are also exceedingly fond of apples, and 
few kinds of stock are more benefited by dieimse. 
They are a full substitute for grain, with hay, when 
not too hardly used, and it has Men found from long 
experience and careful observation, that their health is 
better when so fed ; their coat is smoother and more 
glossy ; and that they are equally spirited. 

The quality of apples has much to do with their 
value ; thouch probably not more than that of loote 
and ^rain. Such kinds should be seleded for feed- 
ing, if that be the object, which are, as a general role, 
the most profitable for sale ; as they wiUbe found t9 
combine the best flbvor with the most snbstaaee; 
Sour apples have been proved fiom caief ol 
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ments, to be equally nutritious for stock as sweet* 
hut it must be remembered, that they soon set the 
teeth on edge, and cannot be continuously fed in con- 
aderable (mantities, with advantap to the thrift of 
animals. Boiling would remedv this objection, but it 
is more easily obviated by alternating sweet with 
sour ; or if an orchard is to be set out or grafted, ex- 
pressly in reference to this object, sweet apples may 
almost entirely predominate. 

Poultry comes into the long list of consumers of 
the apple orchard ; and no less good does it do them, 
than the other tenants of the farm. Of apples, of a 
soft, delicate, delicious pulp, we have had more than 
a peck per day consumed by a small flock of hens 
and chicKens. Indeed, they would resort to the tree 
for their breakfast, from its droppinss over-night, in 
preference to their grain dishes. Turkeys, ducks, 
and geese, are equdly fond of them. We opine, 
that excellent canvass-back ducks may be made from 
the spice apple ; and perhaps pheasant and grouse, 
from Uie barn-yard fowls when their flesh is similarly 
flavored. 

Some prejudice has been created against the use of 
apples for stock, from the fact, thfit when a humrry 
cow happened to break into an orchard and filled 
herself to repletion, a fever ensued, and her milk 
dried up. Tiie same rule would hold good against 
allowing a horse a ration of grain, because one had 
died from an unstinted feed of com. The true 
coarse is, to commence feeding in small quantities, and 
gradually increase the allowance till put on full rations. 

If cider is made, as it ought to be to some extent, 
for vinegar, but not for use as a beverage, in any 
case ; the pomace may be advantageously used f ot 
cattle, or sheep. Mixed with hay, this is nutritions 
and wholesome, and constitutes a most economical 
food. When the apple is fed to the laiger animals, 
hay and grass should always accompany it ; and 
when fed to hogs, fresh clover or grain should be 
added. When uius judiciously marua^, we doubt 
if the production of roots for stock feedmg, will com- 
pare in economy with that of raising apples for a 
similar purpose. It is true they are sometimes cut off" 
by late frosts, and are not vegetables and grain equally 
iiahle to injury and disappointment of the husband- 
man ? In collusion, we can oflfer no better advice 
to our readers, tnan to urge them to plant as extensive 
orchard* as they can manage to advantage, of the 
choicest fruits they can select; and whether intended 
aa an investment of their money, as food for their 
Ismilies, or domestic animals, or as an inheritance 
for their heirs, the^ can make no more appropriate 
bcfltowment of their time and wealth. 

FARM OF MR. STAAXa 

Dtrino a brief ramble which we had the pleasure 
of making in Duchess county last summer, among 
others, we called upon Henry Staats, Em., late 
PlCesident of the Duchess Co. Agricultural Society. 
Mr. S. was bom to no inheritance, but has suc- 
eeeded through his own industry in rearing up a 
large estate of about 2,000 acres. Most of this 
property is in Red Hook, and a good portion of it 
18 what is termed ^ the flats ; '* a fine, light, alluvial 
floil, free from ftone, easily cultivated, and of greater 
or less fertility, stretching from the foot of the 
Highlands at Fishkill up the river some 60 miles or 

suppose that these flats were 



formed by the depositee of the great lake which un- 
questionably formerly covered the Hudson valley, 
till, by some mighty convulsion of nature, the rocky 
barriers were torn asunder, and it found an outlet 
through the Highlands to the sea. 

Our stay was so brief with Mr. S. that we had 
not the opportunity which we could have wished 
to go over nis farms and take full note of his ope- 
rations. His rotation is to plow up the sod, ma- 
nure, and plant com. Oats succeed, then wheaf 
with a top dressing, and with this the land is seed- 
ed down with clover and timothy. Plaster WfjS 
formerly beneficially used here to considerable ex- 
tent, but does not seem to answer a good purpose 
now. We are of opinion that if the uirmers would 
give their lands a good dressing of ashes for a few 
years, plow in green crops occasionally, carefully 
apply all their stable manure, and muck where it 
is to be had, plaster would ^en again be found 
of considerable advantage. 
• A ^leep Farm. — In the town of Milan, adjoin- 
ing Red Hook, Mr. Staats has a farm of 150 acres, 
so broken and rough that it cannot be cultivated to 
any advantage. Tnis he has turned into a sheep 
farm, and we are not sure that it does not thus pay 
him a better profit on its cost than the easily tilled 
flats. He commences by turning on a flock of 100 
to 150 head about the 10th of April. As the feed 
comes forward he increases the flock till June, and 
in October begins to lessen it, and removes the last 
from the 10th to 20th December. In this way the 
hundred and fifty acres support an average oi 400 
sheep durine four months of the year. Suppose 
that these sheep were yearling weuiers of a good 
mutton breed, the growth and improvement on them 
would be at least one dollar per head (one of our 
friends in Putnam county last year r^zed over 
two dollars per head), which would be $400. Es- 
tuxiating the value of the land at $25 per acre, this 
would be a fraction over ten per cent, interest on the 
same, while it must be recollected that under this 
system of feeding the land is increasing in fertility. 

We mean to repeat at least a thousand times, or 
till what we say ass some effect upon our country- 
men, that a pound of lean, tender, juicy mutton, 
can be raised for half the cost of the same quantity 
of fat pork ; that it is infinitely healthier fooa, 
especially in the summer season ; is more agreeable 
to the palate when one gets accustomed to it; 
and that those who eat it become more muscular, 
and can do more work with mater ease to them- 
selves than those who eat & pork. We know 
nothing more delicate than smoked mutton hams of 
the Southdown breed of sheep— venison itself is 
not superior. Sheep can be kept in fine growing 
order where other domestic animals will scarcely 
exist, and thousands of acres in this State, like this 
farm of Mr. Staats*, under an enlightened system 
of sheep husbandry, may be made to pay a good 
interest, where now they are nearly dead property 
in the handa of their present owners. 

What the Farmer camwot ajford to so 
WITHOUT. — ^This is an agricultural journal. The 
moment be drops that, he may expect to fall behind- 
hand, at least in the knowledge of the age and all 
good improvements in agriculture. Can the faiUNr 
aflbid to do this ? No, be caaaot 



THE POTATO BOT. 
Wt «w Mked to insert some wticlw on th« pre 
Mm«]8rtnin8diBe«8e of the potato. WctwpecHuUy 
decline doing any more Ih^i we have la Uie preMni 
Mid part volumes, till somelhiBg more podiliTe is 
known about the disease, be it mutrain, choleia. or 
Bimpie rot. The agricultural journals of the day. 
especially in Europe, are teeming with artidcs on Itua 
mliect; we have wad them nearly all, and haTe not 
Bot a single new' idea, more than ib already published 
in this periodical, at pages 350 and 354 of the last. 
and page 110 of the present Tolume. We aie deter- 
mined not to bore our readers with long prosy art 
dea which leach them nothing new. The whol*. 
thiiu: may be summed up in a lew words, and these 
■ I the disease is probably a fungus. The best 
salt, lime, and cnarcoal. We recc 
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THB STABLE. 



THE STABL£.~No^ 6. 
Our cut tfais month iJiustrates the method of pal- 
Jfying the hone's tail This is sometimes done 
Without either clocking or pricking (nicking, as it is 
always called in England, and sometimes in Ame- 
rica), but never with any fgooi result. If the pullev 
if to have any determinate eflect. it must follow priJc- 
inf in almost every case ; although it will sometimes, 
with rare (rood docks, give the required set to the tail 
when it follows docking alone. If the dock be natu- 
rally carried pretty wellup and be rather limber than 
8ti^i it may be advisable to try pulleying after docking 
without pricking ; if the tail oe made without it, a 
deal of trouble will be saved both to man and beast, 
fiut this can never be with crooked or low set tails 
and strong docks ; pricking with them is indispensa- 
ble, and a good tail will never be made without it. 
The reason is this : the two under cords are as strong 
as the two upper ones ; the under depress, and the 
upper raise the tail In pricking, the under ones are 
cui and the tail is healed while elevated ; the cords 
never unite ; thus the upper cords are left to exercise 
their laisine power unobs^cted. With an unpricked 
tail, the tau IS brought down by the relaxation of the 
muscles attached to the upper cords, and the contrac- 
tion of the muscles attached to the lower cords, added 
to the weight of the tail. In a pricked tail, the tail is 
brought down by the relaxation of the muscles of the 
upper cords and the weight alone. The tail is elevated 
by the relaxation of the muscles of the under cords and 
the contraction of those of the upper. When an ele- 
vated tail is desired, the severing of the under cords 
near the body leaves the muscles of elevation to act un- 
opposed, and a good tail is secured. In nature, how- 
ever, the under cords are quite as strong as the upper, 
and consequently act as strongly to depress the tail 
as do the upper ones to elevate, and the weight of the 
tail is added. Of course, most horses carry low 
tails $ and everv hors& with a steejp rump, without an 
exception. All horses are made for use ; and yet but 
few are made with good tails. All persons admire 
good tails; and Htme who most loudly exclaim 
against docking and pricking as barbarous, are not 
less fond of a gaily carried tail than those who see 
and know the use and propriety of making tails. 
Many hordes need only pricking to give them good 
tails ; others require to have the tail docked as well 
as pricked. Well bred horses cany good tails natu- 
rally much oftener than ill-bred ohes ; indeed, ill-bred 
ones rarely carrv good ones, and well-bred ones 
generally do. The thorough-bred horse is almost 
never seen to carry a bad tail ; and it is a remark, 
doubtless true, that the Arabian never carries a bad 
taiL Hence with high-bred horses used for the road, 
it is rare to see a tail artificially set up, nature hav- 
ing done it Ill-bred horses most generally have steep 
sumps and carry low-set tails ; and with part-bred 
ones, good and bad, high and low tails will be found, 
even vrith like breeding. So much for tails in that 
view. 

The reason why tails should be pricked is, that 
that they are too low, or the quarters are too low. 
In either case the horse will be improved in appear- 
ance. If the tail be too low, the norae will have a 
plain appearance. Prick and pulley the tail, and 
ffiiety and style will take the place of vulgaritv. If 
ne quartan oe too low, the elevation of the tail will 
elevate them in appearance, and the boras will 



to be higher as well as gayer. Many persoas sup- 
pose that a horse's tail mast always be docked as 
well as pricked' fo make it a good one. This is 
sometimes the case, but it is rarely so'. Piickioir 
alone will generally give an up-set and gay tail, u 
a horse carry his tail on either side, nothing but 
dockine, in addition to pricking, will correct the de- 
fect. The reason for dockine is other than msJdng 
a ffood tail. Docking is ordinarily done for safety 
and convenience. But for these, tails should never 
be docked. On the other hand, to secure them, all 
tails, if necessary, should be docked. The tail is a 
protection against flies, and is useful as rendering the 
norse more quiet. Hence coach, stage, and omnibus 
horses should never have their tails docked, as they 
are driven from elevated seats and cannot make their 
tails an inconvenience. But whenever the horse is to 
be driven with the driver on a level with the hone, 
a long tail is a nuisance, and in most cases a danger- 
ous one. His tail is flirted over the reins, and all 
power to control him is lost. From this cause fatal 
accidents often occur. They never happen with a 
docked tail ; they cannot Every horse to be driven 
in such a way that his tail may interfere with the 
reins, should be docked. Many persons insist that 
the horse when used for the saddle should be docked, 
as a long tail soils the drees. This is a poor reason 
for a cruel operation on the horse, and insufficient, if 
it be the only oiie. They who ride on horseback 
should be dressed to be soiled, as riding is a clothes- 
soiling amusement ISafety, or convenience as con- 
nected with safely, or the mability to eive the horse 
his proper look and style, without <K>cking, is the 
only reason that docking should ever be resorted to. 
When these demand, there should be no hesitation ; 
but r^rd should be had to a proper and as little crae) 
an operation as possible. No weak, limber, or light- 
hair^ dock should ever be cut 

In our number for April, p^e 1 10, we gave a pro- 
per method for pricking. To that we now refer. 
There is another method in use, which we describe 
here, in order to warn against it It is altogether in 
use in England, Ireland, and Scotland ; in America it 
is sometimes adopted. It is barbarous in the extreme, 
and should be discountenanced. A ansh is made on 
the under side of the tail, from the Vair on one side 
to the hair on the other ; and another gash two inches 
from the first, and the cords between the two gashes 
pulled oat; two iaige wounds are made, much ferer 
IS induced, and not unfrequently so much hair lost 
that the tail is ruined. Where the horse is pricked 
as directed at page 110, there is no wound, tor 
nothing but the cord is cut, and that is insensible, aad 
cannot property be wounded. A sore tail arises from 
wounds to the skin and tl^e flesh which sanowad the 
cords. In the improved method the akin and flesii 
are not cut, save m a trifling manner. 

There are three methods of docking. l8t» A shaip 
pointed knife is inserted at the joint aod the tail oa- 
jointed and cut off'at the proper length. 2d. A dock- 
ing machine is used; this acts much as the knives of 
cutting boxes; the tail is placed on the under part or 
bed, and the knife, which turns on a joint at the eaA 
opposite the handle, is pressed down on the tail, cat- 
ting it o£ 3d. A block is placed under the tail and 
some sharp cuttmc instrument, as an axe, or halchit. 
or shaving-knife jMaced on the tail, and a anart bkiv 
stroek upon it The hair should be aepsu«icd at te 
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^nnt of ealdng ; and care should be taken to cat tbe 
tail at a joint, for if <me of the bones be cnt through, 
the |)an left on will exfoliate (or rot), and drop ofl; 
and the tail eanool heal until exfoliation ia done. If 
the tail be cut at the joint, it will heal in loM time 
than the booe can exfoliate, aad after the bone be ex- 
foliated, the tail will be longei in healinf than if cat 
at the joint. It is common to aappov. that there ie 
danger from bleedit^ after docklof;. There is how- 
QTer noDe, and so f ar bb oui expenenoe fiow, the tail 
iabetter for a copious bleeding,as it acts to diminish 
the tendency to inBammatlon. A hot iron is frequently 
used to cauteriie the lail, and thus prevent the bleed- 
ing ; this is baibarouB and Wiru than oseleeti, as it 
increaaes 'inflammation. It shoald never be done. 
Separate the tail at the joint, tie the hairwith a 



be little difficult or einlty, and tb« tul will be oei< 
lainly nude a good one. Tails are often rained bj 
piessinc the dociinx, the pricking, and pulleying oa 
each other, with perhap the cautety of hot iron aMed. 
This concenlratee the irritating and inflammatory ef- 
fect of all these opeiationa, on Id the tail at onaai 
and a lose of hair, and even a mined tail an not az»- 
freauent consequences. 

In oonduBiOD of our long article (k»g iron the 
importance of the subject), we have to say, that is 
view of the safety of ail who drive horses (except 
from elevated seats) the tails should be docked. Uu* 
manily will make easy, by proiwr care, the proceea 
of dockinii pricking, and pnlleying, and will proteat 
the docked bone, by a net, tnunfliea. ItisnMneees* 



ceaM; the blood will dot and shield the itil 
fron\ the action of the air (this is important in 
cold weather) and materially assist in the heal- 
ing i at the end of the second day from cutting, 
untie the string, wash the tail with blood-wam 
aoft vraler, and kt it be to heat, oocaaionally 
washiw it. If there be no hurry to main 
the 1^ let it heal before pricking. When 
healed, ad jpl o«r method for pricking as lecom- 
mended in the April number. Let the tail be 
for a day or two after the pricking ; wash it in 
warm water, and if there be much aoreness, 
flf pjy any soothing wash which will remove 
the soreness ; ia a day or two, or more (ac- 
cording ae the BOieneH is removed), put the 
tail in the pulleys and continoe to wash daily. 
Our cut wiu repreeent the manner of pulleying. I 
The plate is so plain that no description is ne- ' 
oeasary. A better method is, however, to have 
two puIleVB, one on each side, but on the same prin- 
dple. Tnis will allow the horee to move from one 
aide to the other, and yet cany the tail straight up. 
Sometimes the tail is carried on one side; if so it 
cannot be made straight wiibout two pulleys; when 
the tail is earned awry, make the weight heavier on 
the opposite side, aad cut the cord once more on the 
awry side than the other. With cure it may be made 
straight 1 and a straight lail for the loint of care may 
be and ie often made crooked. Whenever a tail is to be 
pricked merely, and left its full length ondocked, it 
must not be puUeved from the end. but the cord which 
goes from the pulley to the hair must be fastened in 
tiie hair at about eight inches from the body j otherwise 
the tul may be miade crocked ; in a full length tail the 
end does not need elevating, but the centre of it does, 
to give it a handsome curve ; this the pulleying from 
the centre does and avoids a crook which may arise 
from the weight of the lail if pulleyed from the end. 
Properly done, the whole procees of makiw a tail 
ie but little cruel or troohleaome to ordinaiy Sarwsi 
and only so to horses highly sensitive and oervoosly 
excilBble ; but to such, even saddle oc collar calls 
■re horrible. If there be no hnrr|', dock the tailand 
let it heal ; this will be is a fortnight to one month ; 
and alter the Giffl three days the norse may do his 
votk. When healed prick and pulley ; keeping the 
borae aRer Ae first day or two in the pnlle^ day and 
nkht, unless he will not lie down when in than ; 
M Boet horsM will lie down. If these diffneDt 
operations be not erMidfd on to ncli otba, then will 



conducted these are not any _ 

ttie ordinary breaking and Ininii^ of horaea. Dock' 

nDiredfo(safety,andtruebHBianity,aeeiiigdiat 
fe should be protected, will feel Uwlamillim) 
of tails should be docked rather than one life be koL 
It is otjecled to docking, that it weakens the back. 
Tliia is not so, at least never detected by experience ; 
nor does it sh-engthen the back as claimed by itt 
strenuous advocates. Sometiines spinal irritation and 
even lock-jaw are produced, but tbeae and not tbe 
docking do the barm. 

Tnr Present W)ktc».— We perceive that tbe 
believers in signs prophesy that the present winter 
will be a severe one ; but if Ae rale which we laid 
down three years ago prove correct, namely, that k 
dry mmmer la the fcmranner of a mild winter, and a 
wet summer of a severe one, tboK who aic so ritott 
in fodder will have no niasmi to complain. The 
two past months have bem very (avonble for tbe 
growth of j^rasa, and yoaat slock in fevorable 
places in this vidnity, are still gelling a pietty good 
filing fnxn the putnres. 

CoMFoeiTioH iDR GsjimMQ.— -lUe | lb. of beea> 
wax. t lb. of lalkiw, and 4 Iba. rosin, melt the whole 
well together, and wfaeo it gets cold, work it vf 
with the hand till it becomes of a.ptDper oonaistency 
When nted it wilt be oecesaary lo warn it a little. 
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HIGH PRICES OF PRODUCE. 

No <mt can be more rejoiced than we are at the 
henefit aocrain^ to the farmers in consequence of the 
hta advances m the prices of produce. But while 
we congratulate them on the ample remuneration thej 
are now receivine for their labors, we sincerely hope 
that they will tue eood care of what money they 
receive — jpay their dents if they owe any, and if not, 
instead of buying more land, cast abont to see how 
they can improve what they already possess. More 
and more land is the unceasing cry of the American 
lumer ; and when he gets it, nine chances out of ten 
that it is not more Texation than profit to him. The 
great curse of the farmer is his large possession of 
land, and his little possession of capital, thus render- 
ing it utterly impossible for him to projjerly cultivate 
it. Recollect, land which is not giving abundant 
crops is just like an idle horse that has ^t to be daily 
fed and curried. It eats lanely in the interest of the 
money paid, or covenanted to be paid lor it, and 
requires more or less watching ana care. Not to 
desire more acres, but how to better cultivate those 
already in possession, should be the motto of the 
iarmer in this country, as it generally is in Europe. 

Another thing, keep your sons steadily at meir 
business, and aM>ye all, clear of merchandize and jpro- 
letsions. They may become bankrupts in the nret, 
and starve in the second ; but if kept at work on the 
farm, will be pretty certain to be preserved in virtuous 
habite, earn a good and honest livinfl;, smd have 
something over every year with which they can ulti- 
mately purchase or hire and stock a farm for them- 
selves. 

Keep your wives and daoghtere from buying gew- 

gftws and gadding about the country, because their 
Dsband or father has got a little more for his wheat 
and com, or pork and beef, this j'ear than he did the 
iaat. If there Is any money to be spared, let it be 
laid out in useful books, and take time to read them 
and improve the mind. How much more respectable 
and agreeable is the farmer's wife and daughtere with 
intelligent minds and plain clothes, than the gaudy 
hnttemies that too often flit about our cities, we need 
not say. The former inspire respect ^rom all they 
meet, and are useful membera of society ; while for 
iht latter we feel only pity, contempt, or disgust, for 
they are without benefit either to themselves or 
other& 

GOOD MILKING COWS. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of fodder, 
many an animal must go to. the shambles that 
would otherwise have been wintered for a breeder. 
Now therefore is the time for the farmers to select 
their best milking cows and fat the rest To be a 
good milker is Uie paramount merit of cows eyen 
while the dairy is considered of secondary conse- 
quence, and the milk goes principally to rearing the 
calf ; its importance for this object alone is of great 
magnitude in giving a quick, full, and perfect devel- 
opment to the calL In those sections of the South 
and West, where beef is the principal object of at- 
tention, great r^r.l should be paid to the form whieh 
is destined to give the proper shape and rapid and 
early maturity, and a choice ouaiity to the carcase 
when fitted for the shambles. Wherever the dairy is 
the leading object, the utmost' attention should be 

'^ to the quantity and quality of milk produeed. 



We deem this a matter of so much importance, that 
we should unhesitatingly withhold a premium from a 
cow exhibited at any Agricnltaral Society of the 
Northern part of the Union, however meritorioos the 
form, appearance, and blood, if the most satisfactory 
record of the quantity of milk produced between her 
annual calvings were not given, and its quality spe- 
cifically determined for the purposes of making into 
butter ; and if practicable, cheese also. The quanti- 
ty of milk alone, without a knowledge of its capa- 
bility for conversion into the latter proaucts, we think 
a very unsatisfactory test of merit ; as it has been 
frequently shown that a cow, producing less than 
half the quantity of another, has giyen a much buger 
yield of butter. Much also depends on the manner 
of feeding. A cow placed in a stable, or in a small, 
well shaded endosure, taking little exercise, and 
fed on peculiarly succulent food, such as an abun- 
dance of fresh clover, roots, rich slops, &c, will 
yield a large increase of milk oyer one which is al- 
lowed to ramble in an extended range, and exposed 
to a summer's sun, or fed on a drier, yet nutntious 
food. The difference resulting from the opposite cir- 
cumstances, if carried to extremes, would not be less 
than two to one in the same animal in quantity ol 
milk ; though it would be much less in butter; and 
probaJ)ly if converted into cheese, the result might be 
eyen reversed. It is generally the case that wher- 
ever the dairy is an object of attention, oxen are mnch 
used for the yoke. It then becomes necessary to 
unite with her milking qualities such form in the 
cow as will insure a working animal of the right 
shape and limbs. 

Charcoal.— Save all the charcoal dust you can 
lay your hands on, at a ftur price, and apply it im- 
mediately to your winter grain and grass lands. It 
is warming in winter, arkl attracts moisture in sum- 
mer, and as it decomposes, affords food for the plant 
It can be applied broad-cast, at the rate of 100 bush- 
els down to 20 per acre, with visible good efikct 

Settiko out TasES. — One cannot be too carefol 
in setting out fruit trees. A friend of oura is now 
setting out an orchard of 15,000 trees. He began 
two yeare ago, by chucking his trees into the jppound 
with roots all crooked up, like a frozen chicken's 
claws ; but he soon found out his error, and has smce 
spent double the time in digging round and stnught- 
ening out the roots, and manuring them, that it would 
haye taken tohaye set them out properly at first He 
has just given an order for aquantitjr of trees to one 
of our best nurserymen, with positiye instructions 
not to have a root marred ; and he says he shall pot 
a wheel-barrow load of well-amalgamated and well- 
rotted manure to each tree, mixed with &e earth, 
with which he fills up the hole. One thousand 
trees well set out, and well cultivated after they are set 
out, will be worth more, and bear more fniit, than ten 
thousand carelessly set out and then left to themselves. 

Apology. — ^An apoloey is due to our subscriben 
for the late appearance oi the Agriculturiat last month. 
It was owing entirely to the unparalleled drouth, the 
paper maker being unable to furnish his usual 8uppl][« 
m time, in consequence of want of water to ran ms 
miU. The publishera have provided for such a con- 
tingency in rature. 
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QtSrtntUure in Stotlanb.— No. 14. 

In my letters of June and July, I gave you a- 
iketch of a jouroey through some of the best calti- 
vated counties of England, where for hundreds of 
years civilisation has reigned, and where the hand of 
man is visible wherever the eye can rest. Since that 
time, in the island of Isiay, from which I have lately 
returned, I have seen a country some parts of which 
are almost as wild and unsubdued as our far Western 
•ettlements, whdre civilisation has comparatively but 
begun its work. 

Islay is 25 miles in length, and 22 in width, and 
has long been the residence of a powerful branch of 
the clan Campbell. Mr. Campbell, of Islay, the 
chieftain, owns, with the exception of two small 
estates, the whole island, having about 16,000 peo- 
ple on his property. Between the Southwestern 
point of Islay, and Ireland, is but 21 miles, while 
from the tall clifis of the West coast spreads out the 
broad Atlantic, with no land nearer than America. 
On the North are the islands of Mull and Colonsay, 
and on the East, Jura and the Mull of Cantire. 

The present Mr. Campbell has labored diligently 
to improve the island, and has effected wonders. It 
was at his invitation that Prof. Johnston visited the 
island at this time, and gave two lectures. The first 
of these was upon the soil, and the second on the 
crops and manures. Both were remarkably well 
attended, and evidently awakened an interest which 
bids fair to be permanent. An interval of several 
days elapsed between the first and second lecture, 
and in the meantime we traversed the greater part of 
the island. The Professor, therefore, was able at 
the second to give them hints as to their most promi- 
nent defects. 

The greater part of the island is slate, but there is 
a considerable extent of limestone, and patches of 
trap have thrust themselves to the surface in many 
places. The soil from the decomposition of the trap 
and limestone is very good, and that from the slate is 
quite improveable ; under it, however, a hard pan, 
or band of iron ochre, is apt to form, and sometimes 
accumulates to a thickness of 6 or 8 inches. Into 
this no roots of cultivated crops will penetrate, and 
the soil is only available therefore above it This is 
to be removed by breakinii; up with the subsoil plow, 
«nd putting in drains into which it may be washed 
by the rains, and carried away. All of the hollows, 
and a great portion of the hi^h lands, have been, or 
are, covered with peat, forming in particular situa- 
tions beds of 20 and 30 feet in thickness. Upon 
this peat are now some of the best farms in the 
island. The first step is of course to drain; this 
accomplished, there is little difficulty in raising ex- 
cellent crops. The drains are frequently made from 
the peat itself, and are either wedge or shoulder 
drains, aocmding to die shape. 

Draining is ^uite indispensaUe in ail the land of 
the island. This fact is nst becoming known to all 
the tenants, and the wock is goinje on with a consid- 
erable degree of rapidity. Mr. Campbell defrays a 
large portion of the expense. Some of the latger 
tenants have now laid many miles. One of them has 
laid dry a loch of about 25 acres, and has the whole 
bottom of it thorough drained and under crop this year. 

One mat difficulty of the Islay oeople nas been a 
want of i^ood ioad& The present Mr. Campbell has 



made strenuous exertions in this respect, and to a 
great extent has succeeded. The present roads are 
ail very good, and several new ones are in progress, 
which will open up extensive districts. Another 
difficulty has been the want of markets ; these are 
now brought quite near to them by steamers, of 
which four or five touch at difierent points during 
each week. A mill is also in progress of erection 
for manufacturing potato starch, £>ur, &c This 
will be an outlet for that bulky crop, one of tho 
great staples of the island. 

Oats and potatoes are the two great crops, and ol 
both we saw very fine fields. Wneat is now grown 
on some of the most improved farms, and some of it 
is remarkably good. Turnips are gradually gaining 
ground. They cannot be grown well on peaty sou 
unless it is thoroughly drained and pulverized. On 
one field of the home farm was the finest crop ol 
Swedes I have seen this season. This was on a 
rather light limestone soil, manured with guano and 
farm-yard dunff. In a little valley beyond was a 
beautiful meadow, with full . ten feet of solid peat 
under the turf. All of the plantations about Islay 
House, which are very flourisning and extensive, are 
on what was twenty years ago an impassable bog. 

The farm-yard manure is generally not well pre- 
served. They freauentljr make good compost heaps ; 
but even then the liquid is sufllered to run away, and • 
thus a most valuable portion is entirely lost Proi 
Johnston has, however, stimulated them on this sub- 
ject, and I think there will now be tanks built, and 
many other improvements made. A cottinderabie 
quantity of guano is used, and various saline ma- 
nures. There are extensive shell sand beaches on 
various parts of the shores, and some of it is of ex- 
cellent quality. It is used extensively, and is an 
inestimable advantu^ in some of the wild districts. 
Farther inland Mr. Campbell bums the limestone, and 
giyes it fo those tenants who choose to come for it 

On the whole, the present condition of Islay seemsr. 
to me very encouraging. It is true that laige tracts 
of bog, hnther, and waste land everjrwhere meet tbA 
eye, and that much of the farming is slovenly ; but 
there is also much improvement, and many things 
indicative of a change for the better. We most nol< 
compare them with the Lothians; but remember that 
in. their isolated situation, they have been as to culti- 
vation in a state of perfect oarbarism. Comparing 
the advantages of the two districts, it may be qaes- 
tipned if they have not advanced faster within the 
last ten yeare than the Lothiana They merit praisa 
rather than censure. There is an onward movement-, 
amon^ them, and the end of the next twenty years 
will, m all probability, see a wonderful change. 

Edinlmrgk^ Oct* 1, 1846. John P. Norton. 

A COMPACT, ECONOMICAL, AND PKRFBCTLT SAYX 

JBoiitKE. — ^I want some contrivance for heating water 
for stock, as suggested by your late correspondent 
« R.'* A laxge amount of heat is not required, but 
absolute safety is, for bam premises. I see a notice 
in an old number of the Maine Farmer, of a patent 
boiler, invented by Dimon B. Barnnm, of Conn.» 
who sold to Gen. Ladd, of Hallowell, Maine, a right 
to use it Will some of your readers, or contem- 
porary journals, give us the results of this, and any 
other better plan, that we may have the best before 

ECONOHT. 
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OVERSEERS AND THEIR EMPLOYERS. 

I THINK that th^ Temarks of *' 8.," irom Sooth 
Caroliiiay page 319 of the Oetober number, area juat 
and true statement of what we have to contend with, 
in relation to overseersy so far as eight tenths are con- 
cerned : their wish is in most cases to make crops and 
manage a plantation with little or no trouble to them- 
seWes ; the rerolt is, at last the employer bears the 
huiden on his own shoulders. We need a diflerent 
kind of men from what we now have; that is, a 
class who would enter into it as a business for life, 
or a profession ; not as places for temporal employ- 
ment or a home, but as an honorable profession, with 
a dttire to learn both the theoretical and practical 
part of the duties. Such a class of men would add 
more to thfr agricultural interest of the South than all 
the new modes and theory pow in operation. Im- 
provements made elsewhere can never be introduced 
a«icceesfully among us, so long as our managers are 
prepared and determined to resist Let them under- 
take it unwillingly, and nine in ten cases a failare is 
inevitable, the result, a condemnation, and prejudices 
s^nst the whole course. A war in opinions eziste 
between the emplo^r and his oveneer, which can 
never be settled until this change is wroi^^t ; it now 
' is as a house divided against itaelf. 

All overseen, or I may say, hj far the laij^ 
number of them, look upon instructions as lessening 
their own knowledge, or underrating their judfpnents. 
Fhm this cause, prepidiee is a eSoiut trait m their 
characters, and keeps as so far behina the improve- 
mento of the day. It is seldom or never that we can 
uioeure a man that will keep an eye to the whole 
interest of the plantation. He mav make a heavy 
Cion of cotton, an economical crop of com, and stocks 
of hogs and cattle costing him no thought, they being 
valuM in his judgment of little or no consequence. 
Impress upon him their value and importance, their 
. reply is apt to be, *< poor range— had no com to 
saare---they all died last summer,'* Cotton they con- 
ader is tlie elevator of tiieir repntetiona ; for it is 
geneially asked and known the quantity each man 
nu^es. His provisions and stocks are generally 
taken for granted that all is well. A lar||^ amount 
of bake sounds well, all for money ; fast it is never 
known how or where that money is to be applied b^ 
the owners. So much for overseers; now for their 
^nn^oyers. 

The first thing considered by one hearing this 
slory, would naturally be, hoWi do they hire over* 
Mmni Do they make no contraeto ? have no under- 
t<!Mi^'"g as regards duty ? hold no authority over 
their own? or do they merely hire a man, never 
■' wi^h his course or duly duties, and let him act aa 
< he may think proper from beginning to end ? These 
jjuestions will at once cause an employer to examine 
mto contracts as well as his own interest, both as 
regards lost time, waste, and djestruction ; and if pro- 
per value is set upon all these thinp by the owner, 
his duty should oe, first, by a stnct imderstandiRg 
with his overseer, to have them properly attended to ; 
if not, discontinue his services at once. Resolution 
is necessary with all men engaged in bnshiess, par- 
ticularly the farmer; if he does not possess it. he 
may be consideied but a man of accident, and witti 
BO many diflerent duties to attend to, he must be 
leaolute in giving to them their necessary attention. 
We can scaieely Took for those requisite qualifications 



in overseers, until the plantere first set the esunple 
of being acquainted witn their own duties in all their 
bearings ; and then we can instract young men eDte^ 
ing on such duties with confidence and aasuTanee of 
success. When it arrives to this state, a new eia 
will have been established, which will enlighten all 
concerned to their true interest and policy to be pur- 
sued ; until then, the difiieulties now complained of 
will generally exist Jho. H. Dmr. 

Covrikee Vre^, Jla,, Oct. 20, 1845. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Culture, Uses, and Manufadure. — ^Buckwheat ia 
a native of Northern Asia, and seems to have been 
introduced into our country at its first settlement It 
stands lowest among the grain crops of the farmer, 
and is seldom included in any regular rotation, bot is 
cultivated on some piece of new land, or some field 
out of ite regular order. Though this crop is veiv 
uncertain, and ite cultivation by no means e;enerai, 
yet it is on the increase, as may oe seen by Mr. Ells- 
worth's tebles. The Report of 1844 pute the whole 
crc^ at 9,000,000 bushels, or aJ)out 15 per cent over 
that of 1841 . More than two-thirds of this is grown 
in the Stetes of New York and Pennsylvania. 
Among the New England States, Connecticnt fakes 
the lead, while Ohio is most engaged in ite cnltivatioa 
in the valkv of the West 

Among the poorer classes of farmers ite cultivation 
is induced by the little comparative outlay of seed 
and labor, and the quickness of the returns ; only 
about 65 or 70 days being required from seedtime to 
harvest It also suite those who never seem to 
shake ofi" their winter habite and get fairly agoiog 
till the seed time for the earlier crops is past By 
some it has been considered a very exhausting crop; 
but this is by no means the genemlly received opi- 
nion. It is more easily affected by the weather tbaa 
any other grain, and a dry season, a hot sun upon 
the blossoms, or an early frost, is sufficient to seal its 
rain. Good crops of it are sometimes grown on very 
poor land, if the season is propitious. 

It is generally sown about the first of July, and 
about a naif bushel of seed to the acre is required. 
The better the ground, the less seed is wanted ; the 
most successful cultivators considering it an oibiect to 
have a rather thin stand, large straw, ana well 
branched out, in order to have a i;ood yield. Rye is 
sometimes sown with it, and a toterable yield oh'flin- 
ed when the season favors. Thus two crops are 
obtained with the same nlowing. Tlie ground for 
buckwheat is generally broken up just after eon- 
planting, and again crossed just before sowing. 
Upon a sod, one plowing is conndered sufficient 

The harvesting commences in September, and usu- 
ally takes two weeks from the time of cirttinff with 
cradles or scythes, till taken in and threshed oat 
When the day nromises to be fine, while it is- yet 
damp with the dew, it is lolied up In bunches on the 
swarth, and drawn in and threshed out in the after- 
noon. It needs careful handliog, or mnch will be 
lost by shellmg out It is often threshed upon the 
muna in Hie field where it grew, bv whio^ mndi 
dirt and gravel is collected with it, and the quality of 
die flour depredated thereby. Our good friend, Solon 
RohfaisoR, of Indiana, assured us, aome yean ago, 
that there was no necessity for threahiiig it in 
out, but that it might be kqit in stacks ormowahki 
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any other grain. This nvghl bt, if taken in right 
diy; bat I eaft see latde to be gained* and a eertaln 
lots in the shape of depredations by lats and mice. 
The straw» too, would be worth little or nothing for 
fodder, if taken in so dry. 

The manufacuue of this grain seems to be very 
capricioiiSt and success is not always attained at will. 
Some of oar little **thmnder shower" mills have a 
repatation for goading (his grain which their four 
story neighbors upon the larger streams strive in vain 
to acquire. Why it is I know not ; but the remark 
is often made, and surprise expressed that it should 
be so, when these latter generally have superior 
machinery, scouring apparatus, &c About 176 lbs. 
of grain 16 required for 100 lbs. of floor, and different 
miltf will produce very diflerent qualities with the 
same quantity of grain. The essentials of good 
buckwheat flour are whitenees, absence of all grit, 
and a clean, soft handling. 

The bread, or rather cokes, made of this grain, in 
some sections, is considered essential to a cold 
weather meal. In its season it is used almost exclu- 
sively by die poorer classes, both on the score of 
economy and convenience. Medical men have pro- 
nounced them unhealthy ; and no wonder they should 
do so, if their judgment is made upon the heavy 
leaden thin^p that so often come upon the table. As 
in other things, there is sUiglU in the baking. Our 
country women are far ahead of your city cooks in 
this matter, and that, too, without any of those 
chemical recipes paraded before the public of late 
veara. Analyses made of this grain have shown 
It to be nutritious. It is said by rrof. Johnston to 
contain gluten, stareb, and sugar, nearly equal to 
some varieties of wheat. But a hard-working Ger- 
man once in our employ, said it would do very well 
lor supper, to sleep on, but not for breakfast or din- 
ner, to sustain him at his labor. And probably he 
knew quite as much about it as the Scotch chemist 
The analysis made by the German was a real practi- 
cal one. Give me experience yet Most kinds of 
stock are fond of this grain, when ground ; and it is 
the best of ** slop" for fresh cows, producing an extra 
flow of milk, and of superior quality. 

The market for this article is not very free or 
extensive, and farmen do not appear to be very much 
acquainted with H. Probably three-fourths of the 
crop is consumed where it is raised, and retailed in 
the country towns and Tillages. Except in some 
sections, the city market is sddom resorted to. For 
New York, it is put up in kegs or begs of 100, 50, 
or 25 lbs. each. It is generally sold in lots to whole- 
sale flour dealers, from whom the grocen obtain and 
retail it It is sometimes seen in b^ as small as 14 
lbs. eadi. There is some little export of this flour 
from Philadelphia to Southern cities. Three yean 
ago it was sold in Charleston, S. C, as high as $4 
per 100 lbs., in quarter kegs. It is now bringing 
(Nov. 1st) about 4^ per 100 lbs., in bags or bairels, 
in the city of New York, according to the newspa- 
pera. It is seldom noticed in the price current or 
market reports of the daily panera, and t never saw 
it mentioned bat once in the tables of the Agricultu- 
rist I hope, Mr. Editor, in future you will give it 
more attention. 1 he matter is of considerable import- 
ance to some of us. A. R. D. 

HadutUt9wn, Wwrrm Cc, K J., N(m. 1, lfl45. 



CA{1£ OF STOCK. 
I CABMOT let the season pass without saying a few 
words upon the subiect of oaring for cattle at the 
apMooch of winter, i know men who style then- 
senres fannersy settled upon large tracts of land, with 
kuge heids and flocks couraing over them in punuit 
of food, without gathering sufficient to keep them 
from falling 00*10 condition ; losing more flesh in two 
or three weeks than can be gained in a whole winter 
after having been thus treated. All this grows out of 
the fact of an over-reaching spirit, in attempting to 
do too much in too short a period. While the 
grounds are being seeded the stock is increasing. 
The hay crop is dkort, and every lock which is fed 
to the cattle while the ground is bare is considered a 
total loss; and there would be no necessity for it if 
the grounds were seeded as they ought to be, in 
whicn case ten acres would produce more feed than 
one hundred managed the usual way. Land intended 
for pasture requires a great deal of seed ; the farmeis 
in England sometimes sow as high as 47 lbs. of the 
different grasses to the acre, where the soil is strong, 
and this, too, upon land well prepared — where 
every seed will catch if good. The consequence of 
this abuadant seeding is, a thick sward at once ; 
whereas many of the American farmen don*t half 
prepare their land, and the reason is obvious, because 
the land is new, some of it just cleared of its timber, 
and it is impossible to place the seed in a position 4o 
take root Hence the speare of grass are so scatter- 
ing that a grasshopper cannot hop from one speai to 
another after having trimmed off the leaves without 
falling to the ground. And now, farmere, let me sajr 
to you in conclusion, when you seed your land, let it 
be weU covered with sod, and well coated with grass, 
before you suflfer a foot to tread upon it, and then you 
may let your cattle run out until the snow falls, and 
even after, especially horses and sheep, without loss 
of flesh to the animals. 

AGRICULTURAL MATTERS IN NORTH 

CAROLINA 

SoauT am I to see and know the little interest felt 
and the abominable neglect of agriculture with most 
of the plantere in this section of conntrv. I do not 
know a single improving and scientific rarmer in this 
or the adjoining counties. The old system of clear- 
ing and wearing out land continues, and not as much 
grain, &c., is produced from ten acrea as might be 
obtained from one. I felt so* anxious that your paper 
should be patronized and read in Hyde county, whieh 
contains more excellent land than any county in 
the State, and the people solely employed in ag;ri» 
culture, I loaned one of my nnmben to an acquamt- 
anoe, who promised me that he would get subsGiiben ; 
but I have not yet got my paper, and 1 fear they have 
not yet come to the knowledge of the great banefitslo 
be derived from your useful publication. I com* 
menced with Ruffin*s Register, which has cost no #40 
or $50, and I have never regretted it I soeceedidia 
getting two or three sabscribera to that woik, and aol 
a man continued it through its days of publicatioa. 

There is so little disposition amooff us to impiovo 
stock, it is impossible to sell a calf ofthe finest lorn 
or best blood for #20. I have one of the Devon* a 
beautiful mahogany red, and a roan of the DuriMU 
breed, and i could not get #15 for eiflker of them. 
The fanaen would sooner let their cows go 
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■crab bnll af the eonntrjr, than have a aii or pay for 
a better braed. 

Biahop It«8 hu latel; ccminieiiead an Agncntlanl 
Sehool which is located in Ibe DOrlh-wailein part of 
oar 9CBte. I nball Bendmy eldeslson in afewweeka 
lo that inatitation, and hope it will fnm a bating 
benefit to biro in foiute hfe. J. B. M. 

HotA CarUina, Sept.. ISU. 



MERINO BHEEP. 
TlKMOirr haa lonfc been celebtatal for it 



CaxHnon. — Fio, 76. 



abow, harty, heavv fleeced Meiino abeep, taftMj 
the Weatent part 01 it, bordering on bike CheupUik 
TitB flocks BR extenaive there, and moat of the lin- 
ers poeaeiB a sreater or leea nombv. Tbey depend 
opoD their elipa of vool saioathiog as the BodA im 
aponcottoD,nae,and sugar; en ttaWestw IbUceo, 
oom,ai>dpork,forttwircBahitteoBMB. Belowvegiie 



The pnpertg qf Mr. L. G. 
Never baTing seen tbe original, we preaane that 
the artiM haa made thia biMk sonnnhat coarser than 
ha raallj ia. The outline, however, ia good, and 
shows a strong conatitiltiooed, vigorous animal ; one 
that can shake hta head at old Boreas in defiance, 
blow as hard aa be liat, or lie ia a deep snow stonn 
without anSeriiiK, only give him pieniy of water to 
^k, a little nil, and a full etomach of bay, tem- 
pered with a small quantity of oats, pea.^, or beans. 
We hope to be able lo visit Vermont one of these 
dajv, and take some lessons in sheep husbandry on 
the borders of the Oreen Moantainsi 
>. Champion is a yeailing sheep, we beiieve. When 
■' 14 months 8 daya old, be riwsuied M lbs. 8 oz. clean 
- washed wool. 



W^TSt Luca CsMun k>r Watkr Pen 



-Hav. 



IS obliged lo resort to other tneana than 
•olderins, when the following plan aoggested iieelf. 
Then bung several plaoea in iba pipe, although 



Bingham, of WUlitton, Vt. 
within a short distance, that were so oxidated tbstn 
could □□! remove tbe earth witboul leaviu boira in 
tbe pipe, we first carefully wiApt a piece of soft ia- 
Iber around it with twine, and masoned it in tea- 
pjetely about two incbes thick with water line ■«- 
rar, made by miiing one pan cement with two paiU 
sharp sand, wet lo a convenieot ctmaistencj for He 
The plan succeeds well, alUiough the fall iaslKHl 
forty feet in thirty rods. I would recommead cement 
pijie for water as every way preferable to metal f« 
all oidinary places and paiposes ; for it is oot oelf 
much the cheapest, but most durable, and aaj tuw 
can lay it after he once knows the principle. 

_ J. W. 

A Pbxventive laiUBT Molks — I liave discover, 
ed what I consider a sure preventive against ibt 
depredaiioDs of tbeground mole in orchards, laic in 
Ibe fall I draw fresh muck from the swnmp, and pol 
about ten bufhels around the iniok of each tree, 
beaping it about one fool up the tree, then tresd ci 
pack ithaid and s[nooih,aiiait will liebwe neatly all 
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winter, and the moles will not disturb the bark. If 
the muck has to be carted a great distance, a quantity 
as small as one bushel might answer. I have never 
applied anjthine as a manure for apple trees on 
warm land equal to muck. J. W. 

Union Date, Duchess Co, 

m _ 

AGRICULTURAL AFFAIRS IN MICHIGAN 

AND OHIO^No. S. 

Tk£ Miami valley and country adjacent is, par 
wmnmeey the great pork growing country of the West 
Other sections furnish large amounts of pork, but 
none of so great an extent is so exclusively devoted 
to its production. Distilleries, too, abound along the 
whole line of the river, which, IO|j;ether with its 
trfl>utary, aflbrd larj^ quantities or water power. 
These convert their grain into another form of 
marketable product. 

Wheat and other mins are cultivated to considera- 
ble extent, but they do not seem to realize the superi- 
ority in productiveness over other lands which is char- 
acteristic of their yield in corn. Grass through the 
vailey seems to produce only the average crop on 
good lands elsewhere. Fruit is generally abundant, 
but is almost entirely cut off this season. After fre- 
quent inquiries, and looking over the entire markets 
in Cincinnati, for two mommgs, I saw but a handful 
of miserable looking peaches in a journey of 500 miles 
through Ohio. Grapes ripen well, and are usually 
abundant, but this year they follow, in part, the fate of 
other fruits. Sweet potatoes, when skilfully cultivated, 
yield good returns and of fine quality ; but they are 
somewhat inferior to the delicious roots which are 
produced still farther south. Melons and the minor 
fruits abound, of fine flavor, and in ffreat profusion. 

The natural forest growth throu^out the valley is 
equally beautiful and magnificent. Here is first seen, 
along this route, the graceful buckeye, which is found 
only in highly productive soils. Accqiopanying it is 
another native of stalworth dimensions, the burr oak, 
which ever indicates choice land. These sometimes 
reach the enormous size (for them) of six feet diame- 
ter. Black walnut, blue ash, pi(;eon oak, hackberry, 
elm, sycamore, cotton wood, nickory, &c., show a 
vigorous and luxuriant growth, and frequently attain 
enormous dimensions; while attached to them and 
clambering to their very tops, with its innumerable 
branches swinging to and fro, in graceful festoons, 
reminding one of the self -multi plymg trunks of the 
eastern banian, the grape vine is sometimes seen 
nearly a foot in diameter. I was informed by an old 
resident, that there are but two varieties of native 
ffra|>es. The best of these I found of small size, grow- 
ing in delicate Clustera and aflbrdine a pleasant taste. 
How different from the varied excellence of some oi 
the native eastern vines, where I have seen a dozen 
varieties of fine natural grapes, blue, purple, red, and 
white, within the compass of half a mile, rustling in 
their unostentatious sweetness, on the banks of some 
secluded streamlet 

As was to have been expected, so fine a farming 
country was early occupied, and is now comparatively 
densely settled. But unlike man^ places, where the 
indolence and inefficiency of the inhabitants is fully 
equal to their natural advantages, this is settled by aa 
industrious population, possessing generally much en- 
terprise and intelligence, as is shown by the varied 
improvements which everywhere dot the country. 



Of Cincinnati it would be out of place to speak in 
a farmer's journal beyond exhibiting it as an index of 
the farmers^ country. It is emphatically built up and 
sustained by agriculture ; for no other commerce or 
manufactures have lent to her their powerful aid, save 
what is demanded by the wants of the surrounding 
country. A city commenced in a wilderness, less 
than half a centurjr since, already numbering 80,000, 
and surrounded with the comforts, luxun'es, and re- 
finement of the highest civilisation, and all accom- 
plished by the sell- impel ling influences of individual 
freemen, is infinitely beyond the achievement of the 
great Czar Peter, within the same time, in establish- 
ing his northern capital. With the resources of an 
empire at command, he could erect his piles of stone 
and mortar, and that too by impoverishing oUier 
branches of his vast dominions ; but he could not im- 
part to his subjects the enlightened mind, the general 
mtelligence, the high moral principle, the determined 
will, the far-seeing, effective energy and enterprise 
which stamp the American freeman, and crown his 
efforts with such signal success. A railroad from 
Cincinnati, leading up the north bank of the Ohio 
some miles, through Fulton, the iron and steamboat 
manufacturing suburbs of the city, »oon strikes the 
valley of the little Miami, which it follows till it 
reaches Xenia, a distance by the road of 64 miles. 
This is a part of the line of the road which is to be 
completed next year to Sandusky, and which is event- 
ually destined to be one of the principal avenues of 
travel to the great West. 

The bottoms of the little Miami, though much 
more limited, are similar in quality and cultivation to 
those of their greater namesake. An occasional field 
of hemp, and many of tobacco, meet the eye ; and 
the cultivation of the latter is somewhat extending 
of late yeare. The completion of the railroad, there- 
by connecting by a cheap and rapid communication, 
the genial climate of the oouth, with the great inland 
seas of the North, will open new and profitable mar- 
kets for their agriculture. Early fruits and vegetables, 
and such as cannot be reared in perfection in tne East, 
such as apricots, peaches, grapes, sweet potatoes, &:c., 
&c., will find a constantly growing and inexhaustible 
demand, and return vastly greater profits to the pro- 
ducer, than is realized from the ordinary staples now 
principally cultivated ; and we can offer no better si^- 
gestion to the farmere than to prepare themselves im- 
mediately to supply this demand. 

Xenia, a flourishing village, is situated in a country 
not peculiarly eminent for its fertility immediately in 
its vicinity, yet sufiSiciently so to make a fair return to 
the agriculturist. Com is raised to some extent, but 
wheat and grass are perhaps more laigelv cultivated. 
Much of the soil would seem to be well adapted to 
rye. A fine 4urnpike of 44 miles brings the traveller 
on to the national road 10 miles from Columbus. 
The latter part of this route passes through what is 
called ** the barrens," which afford a soil of moderam 
fertility, yielding an occasional good crop of com ; 
yet better adapted to wheat and grazing. Hie prin- 
cipal native growth of wood is cSk. 

Two or three miles west of Columbus, the road 
entera the valley of the Sciota. This favored valley 
stretches out for miles to the east and west, on eitlier 
side of the river, and 100 miles north and south; 
and it is claimed by its occupants, to equal in fertility 
the best parts of Kentucky, and the Miami. Em^ 
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as there,, com is the great staple, though mueh of it 
is in g[raas» both of which are j^rodoced in laige 
qnaotities. Wheat is freqaently nosed in the Tslley, 
bat is quite liable to rust and lodging. The use of 
lime and charcoal would probably remoye these evils 
in part; but the abundance and cheapness of land, 
the remoteness from market, and the ne^uently low 

Jirice of products, has thus bu had, and will probably 
or yean to come, continue to have a teoldeQcy to 
check such an accurate and well sustained system of 
M;iicuituTal experiments, as are indispeosable to the 
highest success of this pursuit 

As on the Miami, much of the com raised in this 
yalley is distilled and laige quantities are conyerted 
into pork ; but a greater proportion is probably fed to 
cattle. Leurge numbere of them are annually brous^t 
from Kentucky and elsewhere, and *' finished off,'* 
into stall-fed I)eef, a part of which is barrelled here 
for foreign exportation, and a part driven to the east- 
em marxets for sale and consumption there. Horses 
and mules are reared for other markets in considerable 
numbers, and the latter especially to a great profit. 
It is somewhat singular, that an animal whose use, 
and consequently the demand for which, has always 
been limited to an inconsiderable ^rt of the countiy, 
which is more hardy and more easily reared than any 
other, ever has and still continues to a£R>rd a lar^r 
profit to the breeders than aoj^ other stock. The 
cultivation of madder has within a few years been 
introduced into Ohio, and as was to have been ex- 
pected when intelligently pursued, it has been attend- 
ed with neat success and large profits. The castor 
bean is laigely produced ; and flax is extensively 
raised, but prinqpally for its seed* The silk culture 
is slowly but sttrely growing into favor at the West, 
and is there, as well as in every part of the Union 
where systematically followed up, destined to yield 
laive returns for the labor and capital bestowed upon it 
Columbus is emphatically a ** ci^ of the plain." From 
flie cupola of the state house, the eye stretches out in 
every direction, over an interminable level of uhiform- 
Iv feftile, and where cleared, of well cultivated land. 
Considerable portions of it are still covered by the 
original forest ; yet numerous and laige fields in this 
and ihe southwestern part of Ohio were found in a 
state of cultivation by the aborigines, which has un- 
doubtedly been subjected to more or less tillage for 
ages. The proof of the early and extensive occupan- 
cy of this country, is indisputably afibrded by the nu- 
merous and sometimes immense tumuli and mounds of 
various descriptions, and undoubtedly designed for va- 
rious purposes, which everywhere pervade it The 
capital is eligibly situated on the second bottom or 
plateau above the river, is handsomely laid out in latge 
regular squares, which are well covered with substan- 
tifu, and in many cases, elegant structures ; while in 
the outskirts are seen the stately architecture and mas- 
sive proportions of the lunatic asylum and penitentia- 
ry ; and in a diminished degree, tnoae for the deaf and 
dumb, and blind. It is a wealthy and growing city, 
though young and numberiiig comparatively few in- 
habitants ; but like every other incipient city, backed 
up by such certain and ample resources as surround 
her, and which are yet but partially developed, she is 
destined to a laige growth and prosperity hereafter. 
My route from here to Cleveland lay principally 
through the counties of Knox, Wayne, Medina, and 
CayaEoga, good counties ail, but {arts of them 



exceedingly broken and taofjti, and tbough affixdii^ 
but little 01 the best com land, y^ahnoBtevsnrwhm 
yielding good wheat The fields'' on the Amea^ 
which m the earlier part of the season were exoeed- 
ingly parched by drought, were lookiiijr sonewhst 
b<^r, and much of tne com was f uU esied and 
thrifty, but so backward that an early frost would nip 
moat ii it before sufficiently ripe to wiflurtand iti 
efiects. So severe and long continued a drought has 
probably never before been experienced, or at lent 
exceeded, in this or any odier State. Aithoo^ imk 
and drought have spread over one third of this Is^ 
commonwealthy cutting off and diring up for an ai- 
tire season so large a proportion of its wnols agiical- 
tural resources* still the products of this gmit and 
fertile State are so abundant and overwhelimng, that 
after supplying to repletion her popnlatioB of 
2,000.0(M), she will export milUons lor oonsumpdoD 
abroad during the present year. 

A great destiny awaits Ohio. She has aeoooi' 
plished much already. So vast an accumnladoa d 
popubition and wealth, and such an incalcnlabk 
amount of labor, in clearing away the foreala, and 
covering them everywhere with the necesaaiv and 
graceful accompaniments of civilisation, ana all 
accomplished in that brief space of time, ia the his- 
tory of a nation, comprehended within the limits of 
only half a century, are calculated to excite the woa- 
der and admiration of even an American, accostomed 
as he is to similar, though somewhat Ifsss atrikiac 
examples. Achievements 'thus conspicuous need 
only to be followed up, to place her high on tbs 
scroll of fame, the admiretion not only m. het owa 
country, but of the civilized world. 

More minuteness and accuracy of details must be 
excused from me, hurrying throneh the country on 
business totally foreign from ajgriciutnral matters, aad 
obliged to decline ever^r invitation to examine the 
numerous and well cultivated farms and fine stodv 
of cattle, which are daily increasing in number sod 
interest throughout the Western States. 

BuffaJo, S^ 20, 1845. EL L. Allkv. 

LEACHEP AND UNLEACHED ASHES. 

I HAVX perused your paper with profit and satif' 
faction, and find tw it contains much useful iofoi- 
mation. f am a practical farmer, and wish is 
improve my mind and soil. The foimer can be done 
by making close observations on practice, at the aame 
time storing the mind with useful knowleike, which 
may be gleaned from many works and piuilicatioBi 
which are abroad at the present day ; and the iattec 
by pureuing a judicious course of husbandry. Will 
^ou please to answer tbrouch your paper the foliow- 
mg queries? Can unleauied ashes be profitably 
applied to land as a manure when they can be obtain- 
ed for $12.50 per hundred bushels ? (a) What eftct 
would they have on land, the soil of which is a yd- 
low loam, with a small proportion of gravel, sad 
has been pastured with sheep for many years, sod 
now produces but little feed ? {b) That part of the 
field which has been plowed this fall we intend to 
sow with oats and grass-seed next spring. The 
remainder we shall plow in the spring* and plant 
it with com. I shall apply 100 baahels of asbe^ 
by way of experiment, to the oats. How many 
bushels ought to be applied to the acre? At 
what time ought they to be appUed ? (c) An un- 
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re per biuhal for manure than 



kached aahM worth —^.^ ~. »_.» .» vuwi...: iu«i 
htchcd ones t [No.] Jl lo, what is the diSerence 
in their tsIoc ! (d) How miiiy pads of well rotlod 
ibible manare are equal lo one part of uoleached 
ubw, the ashes to be made from bant wood P [Dont 
now.] Ad anawer to one or all of the above queriea 
would be iratef ally receJTed by 
Salim, K 7. A Sdbksiub. 

(a) We have no donbl they etui be profilablT 
^^iMd at tbia coat in the kicatioD of onr coriespoDii- 
ent Where produce ia cheap and Ihe land fertile, it 
would not be profitable to pay near as much per 
bnahel. The profit or lots of luch applicatioriB, 
however, can only be told after making a series ol 
eipemneDLs with ashes by the person pnichHsiug 
them. 

(6) A good eftct donbtleae, thouzh we think thai 



phoaphates. and the bones nslon ibeae to it mora 
abundantly than the ashet. But we would advise 
an experiment, side by nde, with bones and ashes, 
premising to our conespoiident that he moat not 
jadge too hastily, becaoae the bones do not act as 
quick as the ashes. Their good efiect will he mote 
apparent on pastuie land the second year than the 
first ; whereas with ashes it is the leveise. 

(c) Apply 20 to 100 bushels per vre. Aitei the 
grain is sowed and harroved in, sow the ashes broed- 
casl on the land, 

[d) We recollect reading soma experiments which 
were made to test the dUlerence in value between 
leached and unleached ashes, but cannot leli now 
where to turn to them. If potash is wanted in the 
land, of coarse the unleached ashes would be madt 
the most valuable. Will soma of our friends answw 
"A Sabecriber' on this point, especially if thejr 
themselves have made experiments between leecht4 
and anleached asbea i 



BAKER'S PATENT FARM GATE. 




gxu-BALUKaiia GiT«.— Fm. 78, 



The above is a cut ol a self-balancing farm gale 
invented by Mr. Anson Baker, of Western, N. Y., 
and is represented in the sketch as partlv open. Il 
hu been m use acme lime in Western and the neiKh- 
boring towns, and is much liked. [I runs on rollers 
ineeiled in the jXMto, on-ter the upper slat It is 
<^ened by pushing it to the right and left. It may 
be made of wood or iron, and costs little more than a 
pannel ol fence. When shut It has the appeaiance 
of one oF Ihe pannels, Il is particnlatiy convenient 
in winter, those using it not being obliged to clear 
away the snow in order lo open and shut it, nor can 
it be swayed to and fro by Ihe winds. 



StLrSHUTTiNO GiTK.— Fio.. 79. 

This is an admirable gate where small onei 
wanted; it also runs on rollers. The ilals 1 „ 
placed obliquely, the moment the hand lets go of the 
gate when opened, il instantly slides back and shuts. 

Models of the above gates can be eeen at onr 
office, and we are anthorized by Mr. Baker to sell 
Ibe patent right for the same, from ^ to $6 per farm, 
•ecording to its size. Any person lightly acquainted 
iridi the use of tools may make these gates 



CANE-BRAEE LANDS. 
To open a plantation in the cane, and make a good 
crop oF cotton and a fnll crap of com, the first year, 
the hands should reach by the 16th of December, Am 
proper ouantily of cane be cut by the ISlb of Febni- 
uy, and a good bum be had by the first of Ajoi). 
The earlier the cane is cut, the sooner and better it 
can be bami ; and as ten to twelve acres of cottos 
lo the hand wilt be ample, the cane cut for cotton, if 
season mkI circumstances favor.can be burnt the fint 
suitable spell of worm dry weather that occurs in 
March, and that intended for com can be btmt lalei 
To make certain of a lood ban, the leavee cf die 
gronrkd and the ground should be examined, as bodi 
shonld be dry as well as the cane ; and fire ^oold be 
set to the windward side lit lo i o'clock, at dia- 
taDces of 10 to 19 feet, as quickly as possible. In 
the course of a few days, av two or three, the plant- 
ing should commence. As ue same method of plant- 
ing serves both for cotton and corn, I will state dw 
one I have parsued, after observing that the rapid, 
neat, judicious, and sueceaafnl cultivation of the fin! 
and second years with the hoe, can be assared only 
by having the rows straight, the hills eqai-diBtant, 
and every foot of the ground, jam up to trees and 
logs, planted and cultivated. 

. Aiier eauaring the field with stakes, as done for 
ihe plow, let one hand oat of everr eight or ten, a 
smart, active man, go ahead of the nanus that open, 
and lay ofi'with his weeding hoe iniide lines for the 
latter. By keeping his eye steadily on the stakes, 
they keep him m rine. and but little mctice will he 
tender bun perfect ii ' ' " 
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made directly in front, three to four feet apart, which, 
though faintly made, will be visible while fresh, say 
lor a day or two, and will enable those who open to 
ifig the holes rapidly. Moving sideways along the 
marked lines, they will space the hills with ereat 
accuracy, and it will aid them considerably, and the 
work be better done, were the overseer to keep his 
measure in his hand, and rule them up to extreme 
exactness. Of cotton, 15 to 20 seed to the hill will 
be sufficient, which, when laige enouf h, should be 
thinned after rains by hand instead of noe, that the 
stalk left standing may certainly be uninjured. Plant- 
ers differ with respect to the distance at wliich cotton 
should be planted in the hill and row. On alluvial, 
8 feet for tne row, and 24 to 30 inches for the drill, 
aie perhaps avera^ and good distances. Right cul- 
tivation is a matenal matter. The drill and 12 to 18 
inches on each side should be cultivated as well as 
possible the first and second workings. The centre 
between the rows will admit of some neglect if the 
crop be heavy; but this must be worked as the ex- 
panding cotton requires. Very little dirt should be 
thrown around the cotton at any time, and no hill 
made to it, lest the growth be made too luxuriant. 
As observed in my notes, I expect with confidence at 
least 1,000 lbs. of cotton to the acre the first year, and 
I may add, that not less than 40 to 50 bushels of 
com to the acre should be made. Although but lit- 
tle cane will spring up the second year, the labor of 
cultivation will be somewhat greater than in the first, 
as the poke weeds, &c., will be much more abundant. 
The third year the plow would be required (some 
use it the second), when the work will be light and 
the production great, which each succeeding, for 
many years, will become greater. 

It may not be amiss to observe, that the men while 
engaged in marking the Kuide lines should strike 
without takinff their eyes off the stakes, and that one 
of the many advantages, and a great one, that attends 
imilar spacing of the hills is, that a well trained and 
judicious scraper of cotton soon ascertains the most 
soBvenieDt, renid, and best method or rule of work- 
ing such, the toss of which advantage he sensibly 
feels when the work is not properly prepared for 
him. 

These notes explain and make those on cane-cut- 
ting jiore valuable, and of course should uniformly 
accompany tl^em. S. S. W. Vicx. 

Vui^rg, Miss,, 1845. 

STUDY OP NATURE. 

The study of nature can never be sufficiently 
attended to ; everv part of it demiuids our most seri- 
ous attention, and every part of it repays us for the 
labor we bestow. Wherever we turn our eyes, a 
£eld of contemplation opens to our view. The ani- 
maU vegetable, and mineral worlds teem with matter 
for the exercise of our minds. Nor can acricttUnre 
be ever brought to perfection, till a just theory be 
drawn out from the walks of Nature herself. She is 
so bountiful to us that her treasure is never exhaust- 
ed ; and the more discoveries we make, the more we 
find entirely unknown to u& Nature developes in 
the spontaneous growth of vegetation, important 
facts, which, if attended to carefully, will be found 
highly instructive. 

The pursuit of natural history furnishes an inno- 
cent and amusing exercise to the faculties of the 



human mind. With mere amusement we are not to 
rest satisfied; the claims of society forbid it; out 
exertions should be active and benevdnU ; and the 
philosopher in his study should remember that he is 
still a citizen of the world. 

If we look into the annals of history we may 
remark, that many nations have observed certain 
periods for sowing, planting, and reaping, confirmed 
by the appearance of leaves on particular trees, or the 
migrations of birds, which almost invariably corres- 
ponds with the leafing of these trees. The Indian 
rule is never to plant coin until the apple trees are ia 
bloom. * , 

By taking nature as our guide, the fanner may 
adjust his times of sowing, planting, and reaping 
with more certainty. He may frequently insure a 
good crop, by keeping, his seed in the granary till 
nature has pointed out a proper time for sowing it 

Would it not be well to revive that old and useful 
custom of observing the times of budding, leafing, 
and flowering of plants and trees, because these ap- 
pearances seem to have been designed by Providence 
as our surest guides in conducting rural matters. They 
ascertain the exact times of sowing, planting, and 
reaping. They are the best thermometers (if I may 
be allowed the expression) which we can use, after 
they have been regulated and confirmed by experi- 
ence. 

The regular return of seasons, and the invariable 
order that vegetables observe in budding, leafing, and 
flowering, bespeak Almighty wisdom and Almighty 
power. A mind harmonized to such Divine contem- 
plations, sees at all times, and feels with warmth, 
the goodness of the Creator to the created. He con- 
siders the work of nature as the silent but expressive 
language of the Deity ; and while he sees only to 
admire, is wrapt in gratitude and devotion. 

Albany, Nov., 1845. C. N. Bemxkt. 

A VISIT TO A YANKEE PLOW FACTORY. 

While in Boston, the other day. I called in to 
take a look at the extensive sales-rooms of Messrs. 
Ruggles, Nourse, and Mason, which are kept in the 
great hall of the Boston Market House, where I found 
the greatest assortment I ever saw of plows, bar- 
rows, hoes, shovels, spades, forks, chums, cheese- 
presses, straw-cuttere, and an immense variety of agii- 
cultural implements and seeds, of a quality worthy 
of all commendation. Not being personally ac 
quainted with either of the partnere of this coDocm, 
and feeling at a loss to know where to look over 
such a host of farming tools as I had never before 
seen together, I inquired for one of the propri^ois, 
when a man in his shirt-sleeves, hard at work, was 
pointed out to me as Mr. Nourse. Not having the 
fear of meeting a man above his business, i ap- 
proached and made known my name to him, and in- 
stantly received the welcome of an old acquaintance, 
thouffh known before only on paper. 

Alter spending the day examinmg this museum of 
specimens of whjit mechanical skill has accomplished 
for the benefit ot farmers, I accepted an invitalioa 
from Mr. Nourse to go out next day to WoroesSer, 
44 miles by railroad, to see where and kow p^ows 
are made by maofiinery. At Worcester I found the 
other two partnere personally superintending theii 
extensive establishment. They are all practical 
mechanics, as well as farmere, and Messrs. Rugg i 
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and Noarae were born, if not plow-makera', of plow- 
making fathers, and early bred to the bosineM. Bat 

in those days the plow was a very different imple- 
ment from what it now is. 
I fonnd them occupying part of an immense four 

story building, using both water and steam power, 

and leasing out the sarplns orer their own wants to 

other mechanics, so that the whole building is full of 

active machinery. They have invented, patented, 

and have in operation, machinery for making the 

wood work of plows so perfect and complete, that 

the timber is taken as it comes from the saw-mill in 

plank of suitable thickness ; for instance, the beam 

of any particular numbered plow is first cut upon 

one machine into suitable len^h, upon another it is 

sawed the right crook, then it is planed upon a ma- 
chine that planes a crooked stick as well as a straieht 

one, and almost as rapid as thought Upon another 

the double tenon is finished as it were by one stroke 

of their saws, on another the comers are taken off, 

and again, every bole is bored, as well as every part 
•of the work done so exact to a gauge, that it requires 

scarcely any after fitting by hand, and will suit any 

Ga«iting of the size for which it is intended. 

The handles and rounds also pass through appro- 
priate machines, and when they finally come to the 

bands of the workman who fits them to the irons, 

be has a set of pattern-irons upon a form where 

every piece being exactly fitted by fixed gauges is 

passed over to another to be attached to the irons to 

which they respectively belong — consequently every 

plow of the same number, no matter when made, 

must be exactly like every other one. 

Such is the perfection of the machinery, that the 
fourteen hands employed in this branch, can wood 
from 50 to 80 plows per day, working eleven hours. 
The castings are maue in a separate building, and 
about twenty hands are employed in this branch. 
From the foundry the castinn are brought to the 
grinding room and cleansed of sand by vitriol, and 
then polished upon grindstones. This is a tedious 
though important process, as by it the whole of the 
exposed parts are made so smooth that the dirt is not 
likely to adhere, and the plow runs vastly easier. 

The irons are all made of the best quality of soft 
tough iron, while the edge of the wing part and base 
of the land-side is made so hard by being chilled in 
the mould, that the hardest steel will not cut it, and 
the point never wears blunt. 

In the blacksmith^ shop I found eleven men at 
work, some by charcoal and others by Lehigh coal 
fires, blown by one machine which furnishes wind to 
each foive through pipes, and is let on or shut off by 
stop-cocks. 

In the paint shop seven men are employed paint- 
ing and varnishing, the latter being preferred by some 
because they can see the quality of the wood — though 
I must recommend paint as far preferable ; and where 
all the work is done by upright men who put their 
names upon every article, buyere need have no fear 
that bad timber is covered up with paint and putty. 

Never have I spent a day more to my satisfaction, 
than in looking over this establishment for the manu- 
facture of that first and most important of all im- 
plements — the plow — and where I found near forty 
diflerent kinds and sizes adapted to all kinds of land 
and work, induding five sizes of side hill plows, Utrong funk bottled 



BOOM of which are peculiarly adapted to that remark- 



ably light soil found upon the steep side hills of 
Mississippi. Messrs. Rugeles, Nourse, and Mason* 
are also making some cxoelfent cast-iron road icmpere 
(ox-ahovels), and several sizes and kinds of ealti- 
vatora and harrows, among which I rank the Geddea 
Harrows as the very best 

They also make or have made almost every other 
kind of agricultural implement ; though as you will 
readily perceive, the principal energies of their active 
minds are devoted to manufacturin{|^ the most perfect 
set of plows that hunuin ingenuity is capable of pro- 
ducing. There are two other plow establishments in 
the vicinity which in consequence of my feeble health 
I was unable to visit 

I am rejoiced to say, that Messrs. Ruggles, Noune, 
and Mason, are so constantly crowded with orden 
for their plows, that they cannot accumulate a stodc 
on hand, which certainly shows that the spirit of 
improvement is actively at work among my brother 
farmera, who I hope will be interested in this visit 
to a Yankee plow factory by their old friend. 

New York, Oa. 2 3, 1845. SoLoy Robinson. 

MANAGEMENT OF COLTS. 

Weaning. — Let the colt run with his dam until 
taken into winter quarters in the stable, then tie mare 
and colt in the same stall, but in such a manner that 
the colt cannot suck except when he is loosed for that 
purpose, once a day, until the mare is dried of her milk. 
Feed him alternately with oats, shorts, or roots, once 
or twice a day, and all the good hay he wiU eat 
Give him plenty of exercise twice a day, in leading 
to water ; curry or card him clean daily, and let him 
be well bedded with straw. 

Bittine. — ^Take your colt when he is cominj^ four 
yeare old, into a square box stable, put the bitting ap- 
paratus upon him twice a day, for a half hour or an 
hour (not longer, as it is painful to the muscles), gra- 
dually drawine in the noee each time, until it is to 
your likinp;. when he has become accustomed to it, 
turn him into an enclosure to stand, walk or run, as 
suits his inclination ; then go to him after a half hour 
or 8o» take off the bitting bridle, and give him an 
apple, scratch his nose, and in a kind voice tell him 
to come along, and he will follow you into the stable. 
Have a trough instead of rack for his feed, and so 
constructed as to obligpe him to raise his head a little, 
and curb in his nose, in order to get his food, having 
one apartment for hay, and another for oate and rootL 
Have a high window cut out at one side of the stall, 
where he can stand with head up and amuse him- 
self in looking at the other horses and colts in the 
yard. This will gr«aly relieve the irksomeness ol 
his confinement, and make him more gentle* If of a 
bed disposition, however, he may require close con- 
finement in rather a dark stable. S. 

Heiixdt for the Bots. — I have used the fol- 
lowing receipt for the bots for a number of years, 
and have never known it to fail in a single instance, 
when given in time. I have known horses in the 
most excruciating agony immediately relieved after 
takinjj[ the drench, and commence eating. Previous 
to givmg the drench, rub the flanks of the horse with 
spirits of turpentine, then take of linseed oil half a 
pint, molasses half a pint, sweet milk one pint, mix 
well together and pour down the horse's throat from a 
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A GOOD METHOD TO SUSTAIN COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Sniox reading the editorial remarks in the October 
Buber of the AiErieultiirist, in regard to the nulfaod 
adopted in a small district in Ganaida, to sttpnort their 
agricultural organization, by giving a copy otani^i- 
caltoial paper to each salieeriber, the more I have 
thought upon it* the more I have been pleased with 
the project Theie is real difficulty in sustaining 
small oiganizations of this nature. After a lew 
yms, membem leel as if their money was thrown 
away which was gi?en to this object. Many gave 
in the hope of receiTing some return, in the way of 
premiums; They have been sadly disappointedt and 
not anfreauently bitterlv prejudiced. The old storv 
is bandied about for the thousandth time, that all 
the premiums go to judges, lawyers, doctors, and the 
magnates of the land, and a poor or private citizen 
ean get nothing. The popular pnjudice runs high, 
and the cause dies in the hands of those whom it was 
intended to benefit 

Now, adopt the course which you sqggest, Mr. 
Editor, and this obstacle is overleaped at once. Give 
every subscriber to a coun^ oiganization a copy of 
your paper for his subscription of a dollar to its 
Ttttids ; and, whether he wins or not at the faa^ he 
will feel that he has a *' quid pro quc^ — a value re- 
ceived for his money. He will lie made the wiser 
and the better by his reading. His attachment to the 
Society will increase. His advance in improvement 
will be secured. He will lose the selfish principle 
in which he acted before. 1 like the plan. 

Suppose, for example, that we, in this county of 
Chittenden, State of Vermont, could adopt the plan 
for our Society, and could get 1,000 subsCTiberB. 
We might reasonably anticipate that you would give 
OS 1,000 copies of your paper for $500, and then we 
should have $600 hi the treasury of the Societv. 
One thousand subscribers to an agncultnral paper in 
this single county, and by this means, |M^00 in the 
Treasury of the Society ! Only think of it What 
an influence would be exerted upon the agrionltural 
interesto of this county in a sincle year, by one thou- 
sand volumes of your invaluable paper ! What a 
stimulus would be given to trerv department of hue- 
baadrv — ^what innocent, but hign-souled competition, 
would be put in motion in a thousand farms ! What 
valuable researehes would be made, and what experi* 
mento would be tried, which might bring out resalto 
of untold value to the countrv and the world I And 
suppose this example could be followed by a thou- 
sand other county oiganixatioos in the laiid--«id we 
should have an ^cultural literature adapted to all, 
and scattered monthly over all-— who can tell the 
giihd and high resulte? Thinkof one knndreitho^ 
eand reading — thinking farmen ! 

Now I am right earnest about this matter, and I 
mean to do as well as write, to bring (his noble end 
about We, in Chittenden County, who have be- 
come acquainted with the plan, like it ; and we shall 
use our mfluence to have the plan adopted at our an- 
nual meeting in January. We believe it will meet 
with favor everywhere, among our members. Why 
not, everfvohere? 

Shall It be adopted elsewhere ? What say you in 
file sister counties in Vermont ? What say you all 
over the Empire Stete? What say yon, Down 
SsBten, away in the State of Mame .' What say' 



yoa, on the Ofanite Hills, in the Bay Stete, and in the 
Land of Steady Habite ? What say tjou. Little Rhody ? 
What say vou, Josey Blues? Shall the plan be 
adopted ? What say vou, Pennsylvanians and Dela- 
wares ? And in the Old Dominion ? What say you, 
gallant Old Kaintuck? What say you, away out 
west, Buskeyes, Hoosien, Com Crackers, Sucken, 
and Wolverines? What say jron, away down 
South, on both sides of the MissLssippi ? and what 
>fty you, away on the outekirts of creation ? Shall 
the plan be adopted ? Only think of ite grand resulte ! 

We are now in December, and a new year is 
almost upon us. What is done in this matter must 
be done soon. Let 1846 witness to our doings in this 
respect, and many a year shall roll away, long after 
the movers in this measure shall be called hence, be- 
fore the good efiecte of it shall be foigotten. Who 
wiU approve and help by his influence and efibrte ? 

Mr. £ditor, I hope yon will call attention to thin 
object I have no doubt but it will go into operation 
in certain quarten ; and, for one, I will do aU in my 
power, to carry out the measure in 

. Old Chtttcndcn. 

P. S. I speak not as above! in behalf of any par- 
ticular paper. Almost everjr State in the Union has 
her afncmtural monthly penodicaL We have others 
which partake more of a national character, and 
are fitted to do good North and South — ^East and 
West I would say, let every subscriber have his 
c}idce, according to the district of country where he \» 
found, so far as can be done without too much dis- 
traction. In this region, we are well satisfied with 
the AoKicuLTuaisT, and this without any invidious 
comparisons. We like ite love of truth — ite iropar- 
tialify — ^its candor — ^ite abhorrence of cliqne8--and 
sinister ends — ^ite sturdy, high-minded, straightfor- 
ward tone — We have confidence in ite abili^ and 
inUgrity. O. C. 

AMERICAN AOKICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

This Association held ite regular monthly meeting 
on the 5th of November last, at the Historical So- 
ciety's rooms. The President being absent, Hudi 
Maxwell, Esq., one of the Vice Presidente, took the 
chair, and the minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. 

An improved fleam for bleeding animals was ex- 
hibited by Dr. Busteed, The lancet was so regulated, 
that it could be made to cut to any depth, atnd was 
propelled by a spring similar tq the orainary spring 
umcet 

Mr. Stevens exhibited a beautiful model cast of a 
fat heifer, belonging to Sir Charles Tempest, which 
took the prize at the last Smithfield cattle ahow, ia 
London. This model was sent out from Engtand by 
Mr. Francis Rotch, and shows to great advantage tb« 
pointe of a fat Short-Horn. 

A communication was read from Mr. A. B. Allea, 
stating that he had received a letter from Mr. Tunlor, 
of Connecticut, now tnveiling in Germany. Mr. T. 
had forwarded a pamphlet upon the snbfect of ah s ep 
and wool, by Baron De Spreck. Mr. Allen presented 
the work to the Association. Commodore De Kay 
moved that it be accepted, and referred to the Cor- 
responding Secretary, with power to have it fraas 
lated. 

Commodore De Kay communicated to the SodeCy 
the receipt of a letter from Gen. James Seapie» U. o 
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Seuator from Jlliaois, containing a deacriptioa of a 
prairie car^ which app^rs to be an Improvement on 
similar inventions. This car rans over the prairie 
without the necessity of a railroad. It only requires 
wells to supply it with water, at the distance of 15 
miles. Dr. Gardener moved that Commodore De 
Kay be requested to prepare for the Association, a 
full account of the car, to be read at the next meeting. 

Mr. Edward Clark stated that he had made some 
successful experiments for preserving diseased pota- 
toes by the use of lime, in aififerent forms. Some he 
immersed in a weak solution of chloride of lime, for 
twelve hours, others in lime water, and had dusted 
some with quick- lime, dry slacked with water. The 
potatoes thus treated were preserved, while others of 
the same lot to which lime was not applied, decayed 
entirely. 

Dr. Grice, veterinary suT]^n, read a paper upon 
the horse, and some of the diseases to which that ani- 
mal is subject 

Mr. Doremus exhibited the electrical apparatus 
with which he had made some experiments upon 
plants, durinjg the past season. It appears from his 
remarks, which were listened to with much attention, 
*bat a powerful current of electricity prevents the ger- 
mination of seeds; and that with the apparatus 
which he had employed, he could not perceive any 
beneficial effects on the growth of plants. 

A discussion arose upon the subject, and some in- 
teresting remarks were made by Dr. Gardner, Mr. 
Stevens, and Mr. R. L. Pell. The latter gentleman 
attributed the failure in many cases to the imperfect 
manner in which the apparatus was constructed, and 
to inattention in keepinir the conducting wires, espe- 
cial! v where they join tne upper plate, perfectly dry. 

The meeting adjourned, after some other business 
of the society was transacted, to the first Wednesday 
of December next, at which time several interesting 
things are expected to be discu ssed. 

A NEW FACT. 

It is generally believed that the ^ggs of weevil, 
deposited in grams of wheat, are hatched oat in the 
same season Mfore winter, or if not hatched out then, 
that they perish and do no injury to the grain. This 
may be the case with the 'white weevil, out it is not 
true of the black. In the fall of 1843, two years 
^, I received from Viiginia a shot bag filled with 
Ctmntr wheat — an early ripening variety much val- 
ned by some farmers in that State. It was a fair, 
sound, beautiful sample of grain. I had just sown, 
before its reception, a small quantity of the same va- 
riety, and determined to keep this to sow the next 
year, fearing some accident to the seeded crop. The 
shot-bag 01 wheat was carefully put away in a 
clothes-press, so carefully that it did not again come 
to light till about ten days ago. On opening the bi^, 
a number of black weevil were seen, wnich hcul 
come out. Others were in the act of coming out of 
the gprain; and on cutting open grains ivhich ap- 
praied sound, the insect was found in the grain. 
Do not the ^s of insects remain dormant like seeds 
of plants, tillthe proper conjuncture of circumstances 
for their active existence takes place ? This may not 
be for years, or may happen the same year. 

The black weevil also hatched out of grain here 
of the present year*s harvest, for one of my neighbors 
cttUed irom his field a small sack of wheat he thought 



might be a valuable kind, cleaned it oat, and 
pended it by a rope in an upper room of a houae 
When he took it down to sow a few weeks ago, he 
found great numbers of black weevil hatched oat 
since hurvest in his sack of selected wheat The 
conclusion at which I arrive is, that no season favor- 
able to the active life of these insects has occuiied 
here in 1843 or 1844 ; but that this season being fa- 
vorable, not onlv those deposited this year, but those 
also remaining dormant in the grain deposited in pre- 
vious years, &ve been excited into active existence^ 

Great injury has been done in this state by these 
insects this year, and much of the wheat cleaned oat 
has been destroyed by black weevil ; and in cases 
where it was got out of the straw and left in the 
chaff, it has been injured by white weevil — a circum- 
stance causing astonishment, as leaving it in the 
chaff has been thought a sure preventive of injury by 
them. The wheat Itft in tlie stacks till this time is 
also generally injured, and in some stacks utterly 
destroyed by the white weevil. Can any of your 
correspondents tell us how to avoid these injuries to 
the ffrain after it is made ? John Ijswis. 

JjangolUnpKy,, Oct, 18, 1845. 

WESTERN CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

In the hemp e:ro wing region, this is a busy month. 
The residue of tne corn not cut up, should be gathered 
and cribbed. All the hemp not put out i^ October 
should now be spread for winter rotting ; and that 
which was spread in October, if sufficiently watered, 
should be taken up and put in shocks before Christ- 
mas, so that the hemp-braker may have employment 
in all suitable weather durin|; the winter. A stock of 
pine wood should be laid in to last at least a few 
weeks, so that there may be no necessity for the 
hands to be out in bad weather. During rainy wea- 
ther, if com shall have been gathered and put under 
a shelter, all hands may be engaged in shucking it 
oot Unless blue grass pastures have been kept in 
reserve for winter feeding, stock should now be fed 
with .winter provender, and should be attended to 
with gieBit care, to prevent them from falling off, not 
foigetting that salt is necessary for them in winter as 
well as summer, though a smaller quantity will 
answer. 

In the -States and Territories north of the Ohio, 
winter will have set in, in good earnest, and much 
attention should be given to their stock. If possihle^ 
their stock of all kinds should be so well kept as nol 
to fall off in flesh. As these States and Territories 
raise but little hemp, there will be abundance of time 
for feeding and attending to their stock. During the 
early part of this month, every necessary preporatioQ 
should be made for the economical feeding of stock, 
and rendering them as comfortable as possible, always 
recollecting that when stock are sheltered and kept 
warm, less food will keep them in good order. 

As the winters are more severe in these States t)ian 
in those farther south, and as January and Febru- 
ary are generally very inclement, a stock of wood 
should M laid in, abundantly sufficient to last HB 
some time in March and even for a longer period, if 
practicable, as by having a good supply of feed 
ahead, the fanner will have more time in the sprii^ 
to repair fences, and make the other necessary pr^ 

parations for the enauine crop. A. Bejltpw 

Fr^tpect HiU, Ky. 
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FARMERS' WIVESi 
Too much praise can scarcely be bestowed upon 
your fair correspondent, E. M. C, for her excellent 
and spirited article on the multifarious and never- 
ceasing employment of fanners* wives ; and though 
"I have not vanity enough to think 
My praise is worth this 4rop of ink," 

yet I cannot forbear offering my congratulations to 
the whole sisterhood for having so able an advocate 
to undertake their cause. 

If I knew her name, I would add it to my list of 
right-minded women, who take a proper view of 
thinga generally overlooked; who to precept add 
example, as doubtless she does, — ^being, as she so 
deverly intimates, a farmer's wife. May she reap 
the highest reward which a mind like hers is capa^ 
ble of receiving— that of knowing that her sugees- 
tions have rescued even one of ner hardly tasked 
countrywomen from beine a mere household drudge, 
and raised her to the staton she should fill by right 
as well as by nature — the companion of her husband 
and his friends ; the participator in his plans and 
cares ; and the cheerful as well as able instructress 
of his children. I am not a farmer's wife, and 
therefore cannot speak with all the wisdom gained 
by experience ; but I know and love many who are, 
and have seen and thought much on the subject of 
the life of almost uninterrupted labor to which they 
are too generally exposed ; and the little care bestow- 
ed upon their mental culture, or bodilv comfort ; and 
if I cannot name the individuals who sat for the 
speaking portraits by which she illustrates her posi- 
tioa, I certainly know others of each senarate clara, 
who might have done so, and who could bear ample 
testimony to the truth of her statements. I can add 
little weight to the truth of her arguments in the 
cause she has so generously espoused ; but I may 
perhaps be allowed to say somethmg on a subject in- 
tunately connected witli it. 

Farming is a pursuit which tends to enlar^ the 
mind, and I trust there are feto who would wish to 
resist its enlightening influence — none so sordid as 
not to wish their children to be well educated ; but I 
cannot shut my eyes to the fact that all are not wil- 
ling to pay the pnce which would ensure its accom- 
plishment ; for next to having female help for the 
wife, no money is so grudgingly drawn from a far- 
mer's purse as that to pay for what is called « school- 
ioff^ for the children. 

;rhe mother, when at a late hour of the day she 
mts down to rest after the toils of the day, is too 
much wearied, both in mind and body, to be able to 
attend to the education of her children ; happy if she 
is not called upon to minister at the bed of some suf- 
fering one, or the fatiguing, though eagerly sought 
endearments of *' the baby." No time then for the 
cultivation of those mental graces which, learned at 
achool, and practised with avidity in her hours of 
girlish leisure, perhaps attracted and won the man to 
whom all the energies of her future life are to be 
devoted. The prospect of the morrow's labors are 
enough to sadden her spirits, and crush every aspira- 
tion for their future intellectual improvement; and 
with a feeling near akin to that which induces the 
women of some heathen nations to smother their 



female children in their infancy, rather than suffer 
them to grow up to endure the trials through which 
they have lived, she feels that it would be a cruel 
kindness to cherish in her daughter tastes and habits 
which must be laid aside for ever, as soon as she 
takes upon herself the pleasures and cares of a 
family of her own. 

It is a melancholy fact, that most of our country 
schools are miserably deficient in teachers capable of 
imparting a knowledge of an3rthing above what the 
children of the poorest day laborer should be familiar 
with— the first rules of arithmetic, writing, and 
reading ; and even for these they are too often bat 
insufficiently compensated. The master may do his 
b^, but as he cannot teach what he does not know, 
under such care the pupil's progress will necessarily 
be slow, even in children who love to learn ; and 
this makes the parents feel less hesitation in keeping 
" Johnny at home a week or so, to pick up potatoes, 
top the com, and pull the turnips ; and Sally may as 
well stay too, to help mother prepare the poultry and 
butter for market, and mind baby ;" the others are too 
little to go alone, and therefore they stay to add to 
thepoor mother's cares and labor. 

lliere is a plan which has been adopted with the 
most complete success in several instances where 
want of time, or deficiency in their own education, 
prevented the mothers from en^a^ing in a task 
which, as it should be their chief delight, should 
never, except in cases of necessity, be del^ated to 
another. Where such necessity actually exists, I 
propose as the best substitute, and only as a sidh 
stitttte, the adoption of the plan above alluded to ; 
which is, that two or more near neighbors unite, and 
engage a governess for their little ones ; by dividing 
the expense, they can better afbrd to offer a sum 
large enough to ensure the services of a woman of 
correct and firm religious and moral principles, 9ohd 
mental endowments, and who to school love adds a 
love for and knowledge of country employments, 
housekeeping, and even of country amusements ; in 
short, not a town-bred lady, who would start at ^ght 
of a snake or a frog, and scream at meeting a nerd 
of cattle. 

The school room should be light and airy; in the 
most central house, if more than two combine, and 
Uie ^vemess herself should be accommodated, if 
practicable, in the house where the laigest number of 
little ones would claim her care ; and happy will that 
family have reason to be, who can secure such an 
inmate as the one who should be fit to undertake a:; 
office the most responsible that can devolve upon a 
human being — ^the care of children. 

Very many young girls who are likely to be de- 
pendent on their own exertions, are at the piesent 
time educated with the express view of their becom- 
ing teachers, paiticularly in the Eastern States ; con- 
sequently there will be less difficulty in procurinr 
persons competent to the task assigned them ; and i 
earnestly recommend to the serious consideration ol 
all iight-thinkins[ farmers, an expedient which 1 
know thej^ will like the result of, even after a few 
months' fair trial of its effects, fiv such an arrange- 
ment their children remain under their own care aM 
protection, and there is no risk of their getting conta- 
minated by improper associations with others, which 
will be a great relief to an anxious parent* a mind. 

EutaufoL £. S. 
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Ths Sohoolhaster and School. — ^Tbe year has 
foUed round, the season of crops and their ingather- 
ing has passed away, and a new scene is to be acted, 
and you, my boys, are to be the actors. The first 
thing to be looked to and inquired about is whether 
the schoolmaster is abroad, and if so, what kind of a 
man he is ? I don't ask as to his Chrisiian or moral 
character ; these, I take for granted, are all correct, 
for without these, no man is worthy of a seat in the 
gubernatorial chair ; and with these, every man is not 
otherwise fitted for the office of teacher. In the first 
place, he ou^ht to be ** apt to teach.*' Something 
upon the subject of agriculture should be read every 
day, and a few minutes devoted to the compan- 
son of things brought into the school for that purpose, 
showing, by demonstration, why some things are bet- 
ter than others, as well as that " some things can be 
done as well as others,** Nor should this be all He 
should, at proper times and on proper occasions, lead 
the way in your sports. It cannot be supposed that 
boys who have been hard at work on a farm for eight 
months, can sit down from six to eight hours* stud^ 
every day, without causing a derangement in their 
physical frame. I am aware that you are up at &Yt 
o'clock in the morning, and out at the bam, seeing to 
fe&ling the stock, cleaning the stables, and looking to 
everything in and about the bam, hog-pen, and nen- 
house, as well as dieehorea in and about the house, 
and sh this too, over again, after school is out ; but 
all this is not sufficient 

There are various plays in which you may eonge 
under the eye of a master, which will give both plea- 
sure to the mind and profit to the body. I need only 
name the kite and the ball, when the ground is hard 
and dry ; the skates and hand-sled, when there is 
Httow and ice : nor are you to take advantage of this 
apparent familiarity in 3'our master; he needs the 
exercise and relaxation as well as yourselves, and 
ought to be entitled to your greater respect for this in- 
dulgence. 

And now, one word about your studies. Think 
not that your duties end when you leave the school- 
house; but take your geography or history home 
with you, and commit your lessons for the next day 
in the evening. More may be done during four 
months* schooBng in the wmter, than is frec^ently 
accomplished in a whole year, where nothing more 
is requiicxl of a boy than to be regular in his hours of 
attendance at school. 

A KiCKiNO Plow. — ^Well, bovs, 1 want to teU yon 
a story about plowing, which I heard a coople ol old 
men talking over the other day, while looking at the 
b«uitiful implements of husbandry in the warehouse 
of the editor of the American Agriculturist 

Fanner A says to Farmer D, these are somewhat 
different plows from such as you and I used to plow 
with when we went to the woods and cut down a 
winding tree, and split out a mould board* and hewed 
off the splinters, and then nailed on the blade of an 
old hoe, straps of ircm, sometimes an old worn-out 
horse-^hoe, sc., &c., to keep it from wearing out 
Yes, indeed, replies Farmer D, I well remember when 
I was about 16 years old (he is now upwards of 70), 
my father ha:^ a kicking plow. 



Do you know what a kicking plow is, boys .' 
Well, I will tell you. It was so constracted, that 
when the point of the share strack a stone or rock, of 
which we have plenty in my country, it would fly up 
behind, and the handles strike you under the chin, or 
sometimes the end of the mould board would bark 
you on the shin, making you cry out ah, or oh dear ! 
which he set me at work with, and left home on a 
short journey. After getting a few thumps I began to 
philosophize, and pretty soon turned my oxen into the 
pasture, took a stK>vel and axe, went into the wooda, 
dug up a small ash tree by the roots, to be sawed in 
two for handles, taking the next cut for the beam, and 
so on, until I had all the material for a new plow. 
By dinner time, next day, I had my plow ready for 
operation, and at it I wenU It worked to a charm — 
for I had so balanced the parts that I had no mora 
kicking. The moon shone the following evening, 
and I plowed on^ fearing the consequences of not 
meeting the expectations of my father, in the quaa- 
tity of land plowed on his return, which was on the 
third day. He came into the field immediately. 
*« Well, David," said he, " yon are turning it up 
pretty handsomely ; but what have you there, my 
son r* r held down my head, and talked lo the oxen» 
« Never mind,?* said he, " only be careful in turning 
about, for, if the oxen once get sight of your plow, it 
is 90 handsomet they will clear the fieldrand you may 
never see more of them !" 

Nbcbssitt of Stvdtimg Chsmistrt. — I wish to 
explain to the boys the necessity of their studying this 
important science. Every plant that grows upon a 
farm ban to be fed, as well as animals ; and they le- 

?[uire» or at least do better, upon particular kincu of 
ood. When they have it, under favorable circum- 
stances, they attain their most perfect growth. Now, 
how are we to find out what plants live upon, and 
what is their particular food ? Some would at ones 
answer, 1 would apply stable manure — ^that gives mc 
good crops. Others would say, I would use guano, 
mcui, lime, plaster, or 1 would plow under screen 
crops, &c. ; but all these modes have been tried un- 
successfully in some cases. Now, a chemist would 
at once ascertain the cause of the failure, and advise 
the best application of nourishment He would 
analyze the soU, and would also analyze the plants 
that the farmer wi^ed to grow. He wouM ascertain 
perhaps that there was ever3rthiiir requisite in the 
soil but lime, and that by the ap^ication of it, the 
land would at once be fitted to produce the crop re- 

auired ; or it might want potash, then ashes would be 
le remedy; or it might want azotised substances, 
and then he would recommend stable manure, &c. 

Many would ask, how can a chemist do this ? I 
answer, by analysis. Well, what is analysis? 
Analysis means the separation of substances so as to 
ascertain their composition. A chemist does this, by 
employing certain chemical manipulations and tests. 
He separates every substance that soils and plants 
contain. He detects and weighs them, so that every 
particle is accounted for, and their respective valne 
ascertained. When this is known, the farmer is able 
to apply the substance required, and in that way he 
not only makes the proper application, but also often- 
times saves himself a great expense in purchasing 
I manure which his farm does not leqoire. Thus lie 
makes money, while his aeighbor loses. 
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FOREIGN AQRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrival oi the steamship Britannia, we have 
our nies of £urop<»an journals to November 4th. 

Mabkkts.— ^«Wf no change. OaUon has further de- 
clined id per lb., and was extremely dull. Stock on 
hand at Livetpoi/l, on the 1st of November^ 923,000 
bales, against 898,000 same period last year. B^ still 
0a the advance. Pitrk at old prices and in go<ki de» 
mand. Lard scarce and mnch wanted. Ckette the 
nine. Both of these articles will doubtless fall upon 
laiger arrivals. Kmr had advanced again, and specu- 
lation in it was very brisk. T\arptiMmt^ owing to spec- 
ulators, a great advance. JHet in good demand. Thl- 
low dull Thbacco was firm, although a laijge stock on 
hand. Wool, considerable sales of United States 
growth at fair prices. 

Monty is less easy, and the rate of interest is ad- 
▼anced by the Bank of England to 3 per cent 

l%e WtaUur for the last few days had been fine, and 
tbe reiidae of the oat and other ute grain harvest in 
the north well secured. 

jimauiU ofbtorgameMitUr rm u md fiomthi Soil by 
a Cm of Wheal, — This has been ascertained by Mr. 
W. Sharp, after a series of careful experiments, to be 
about one poundper acre. 

BMtoi ico^— This alarming disease was still spread- 
ing, and proves most disastrous in Ireland; three- 
Iburths of the crop is supposed to be destro^red in that 
eountiy. In England and on the continent its ravages 
seem to be somewhat stayed. The British govern- 
ment, some little time since, i4[>potnted PiofiMSOis 
^Ae, PUyfiur, and Lindley, to proceed to Ireland on a 
commission of inquiry respecting the rot The fol- 
lowing is the substance of their first report on this im- 
portant subject :— 

In the present communication we avoid entering 
into any account of the origin or nature of the disease ; 
but we would particularly direct attention to the as- 
certained facts, that moisture hastens its progress, and 
that it is capanle of bein^ communicated to healthy 
potatoes when they are in contact with such as are 
•heady tainted. A knowledge of these facts deter- 
mined, as they hav« been, by experiment, and agreeing 
with the scientific information obtained as to the 
causes and nature of the disease, leads us to propose 
the adoption of the following plan for diminishing the 
evils ansing from the destructive malady : — ' 

In the event of a continuance of dry weather, and in 
soils tolerably dry. we recommend that the potatoes 
•hould be allowecl, fbr tbe present, to remain in the 
land; but if wet weather intervene, ^r if the soil be 
natually wet, we consider that they should be re- 
moved fiRMtt the ground withonttieiay. 

When the potatoes are dug out of the ground, we 
He decidedly of opinion that they shouUl no/t be pitted 
in the usual way, as the circumstances under which 
potatoes are placed in ordinary pits are precisely those 
which tend to hasten their decay. 

Weiecommend that potatoes when dug should be 
spread over the field, an<i not collected into' hei^, and 
ir the weatiier continue dry and fipse firom frost, tiiat 
tkey should be allowed to lie upon the field for a pieriod 
«f tune not exceeding ten days. 

Ae p ot a toe s , aAer being ttius dried and improved 
in tkeir power of msisting disease by the mean pro- 
Msed, s&euld then be sorted, by carefully separating 
those which show any tendency to decay. Those po- 
tatoes which appear to be sound should then be placed 
about 3 inches apart in a layer, and over each layer of 
potstoes should oe placed a layer of turf ashes, or dry 
tuff mould, or diy sand, or bnmed clay, to the depth 
if't^fbw inches. That will be formed a ^ of pota- 
tiai, each polatoe berag completely separated firom 
theotherbyadiyabioipliveaialeiial^ iqnm tliif bed, 
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aoother layer of potatoes should be spread in lik^ 
manner, and be also covered with the dry materiali 
employed ; as many as four layers may thus be placed 
one above tbe other, and when the heap is completed, 
it should be covered with dry clay, straw, heath, oi 
any other material adapted to protect it from rain. 

In the event of tbe weather becoming wet these 
recommendiltions are not applicable. In that case we 
would advise the potatoes to be packed in small heaps, 
with either straw or heath interposed, and well cot* 
ered : in such a situation they would become as well 
dried as seems practicable under the circumstances. 
Where outbuildings exist, it would be advisable that 
this mode of temporary packing should be carried on 
in those places. If tnere be no outhouses the hesps 
may be left in the open field. We, however, particu- 
larly recommend that potatoes ^ould not be removed 
into inhabited rooms. 

With regard to the treatment of potatoes already 
attacked with the disease, we have to state that in 
this early stage of our investigation we do not feel 
justified in proposing any mode of positive treatment 
— this subject we reserve for a future report; but we 
may remark that exposure to light and dryness in all 
cases retards the progress of alterations, such as the 
disease in question, and we therefore suggest that all 
such potatoes stiould, as &r as possible, m so treated. 

We do not mean to represent that these recom* 
mendations, if carried into effect, will prevent the oc* 
currence of disease in potatoes, but we feel assured 
that the decay will extend less rapidly and less extea- 
sively under these circumstances than if the potatoei) 
when taken from the ground, be at once pitted in the 
usual manner. Neither do we ofiTer these suggestioni 
as a final means of secoring the crop, but merely 
as a method of retarding the progress of an enem) 
whose history and hamts are yet but imperfectl} 
known, whilst we endeavor to ascertain the meam 
of more completely counteracting its ij^urious effKt^ 
if any such can be discovered. 

Famwua in Chma. — The horses that are used in thir 
part of the woiid are a small hardy race ; they are 
never shod, »nd the length of their hoofr may, ir 
many instances which I have seen, almost vi« witk 
the nnger-nails of their mandarin possessors ; in ftct 
many of them are lame and almost useless fitom ne^ 
gleet and, being generaUy overloaded with fttj they 
roll fnemselves about like so many Smithfield bullocks. 

Although their agricultural ailairs are earned ob 
under the most simple and original system, they man- 
age to obtain from the land a most extraordinary 
quantity of provision of one sort or another, the usual 
number of crops which the ground produces beitt{ 
^ree in the course of the year. The onhr implemeni 
which I saw used was a small light prow, which t 
man could carry about with him on his ahonlder, ann 
which is drawn by one cow or bufialo : the rest of liic 
operations are performed by hand, such as sowing, 
taking, and other minor enmloymetnts. 

Tium are no public nnuu throu^ any pmxi of tfas 
country, excepting footpaths, the people nsualiy travel* 
ling either aceorung to that j^rimitiye method, or by 
the numerous canals which mtersect the wbok fiice 
of the empire; consequenUy there are no public con* 
yeyances, excepting for despatches ; these are earned 
on horses, which perform, as you may have seen in 
the account of the Expedition, about six hvndred h 
per day, which is equal to about a hundred aul ei^ty 
miles. The horses are kept at stations, at intervals ol 
about ten miles, where the courier, who nsoally per- 
forms the whole distance, is in the habit of rhaWiwf 
his horse as required. The mandarins p e ifi^iui their 
jonmeys in sedan-chairs, sending on relays of noen Sk 
the puipose of carrying them by easy stages thmi^ 
the country fimn one place to another.*-<^er(MY 
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A Btmt^ JUnMrgar Baumd Otri— Our infonnant 
told us of a miUionaire peesant, whose only daughter 
had aiU mdj^lu ^unden^ **aU possible lessons." I 
asked whether she continued to assist in the work of 
the farm. He said, ^ She does not do the field work, 
nor feed the cattle (two ordinary employments of the 
female peasantry), bat mttSrlkh, she looks after the 
cows, and helps to make the butter, and so on.'^ Hap- 
py, happy people, who can share in the progress, and 
even Uie refinements and luxuries of other classes, 
without a desire to quit their own I It is that desire, 
snd not a taste for the comforts, or even the elegancies 
of life, which makes society sick and restless, and 
leads every man to regard his own position with envy 
and discontent We have seen the young ladies who 
scorned the cows, and aspired to pass the magic but 
indefinable line which separates the farmers from the 
** country families " in English provincial life. But 
here — fortunately for the bamnutandy and most unfor- 
tunately for the add |nobility and centry), that line is 
&r too accurately ana inflexibly denned to yield to the 
assault of beauty, wealth, and *' accomplishments *' 
wilted. In the sphere in which she is born, the bmier- 
madchen will marrj and will die. And why, I pray 

Sou, might not a girl bom under so beniffn a star as to 
ave a healthful, active employment, and a determined 
sphere of duty, combined with all the leisure and 
opportunity that wealth and retirement can give, why 
might she not read Plato, or study Newton, if her taste 
led her so high— or pour out the «bundance of her 
young soul in music or painting ? Are we never to 

get Myond the am of pedants and dilettanti? — of 
lue stockings and "exceptional" women, who look 
down on the useful occupations of life, and scorn duties 
they have neither sense to appreciate nor virtue to 
fttlnl? These are the monstrosities which grow out 
of a normal condition of ignorance and futility, and 
will disappear with that. At present, the whole cur- 
rent of prejudice is so strong against such a combina- 
tion of the useful and the elegant, the simple and the 
luxurious, that there is little chance of one youns 
woman in such a position fiiiling to be spoiled 
for both characters; but there is no substantial 
reason why she should not be as simply earnest 
about her work as one of Homer's princesses^ and 
yet give hev leisure to noble and refined pursuits.*- 

jStntfUtHMm 

7b Stop ikt Sot m JR)£atoet.— ICnawing the antiseptic 
qualities of chloride of lime, it struck me that it mie ht 
prove efficacious in stopping the disease. I had a 
sood-sized washing* tub half filled with water, to which 
I added half a pint of the chloride— and this mixture 
may be used again and again, and as many potatoes 
put in as the water would cover, and left in for 34 hours 
at least; they were taken out much hardened and 
whitened, and with an appearance most promising as 
to the probability of their untainted parts still keeping 
sound. Time, however, must prove this : t have no 
doubt that the disease is effectuaUy checked by it 
There is an earthy taste imparted by the orocess to 
the potato, but it is no greater than that often fi>nnd 
in kidneys, and it may go ofiT in the course of a little 
limev--%%. OaxttU, 

How to know whtAer Cfraia wUl K^cto^c.— There is 
one method that has been pointed out by the Highland 
Society, bv which any person m^ satisfy himself con- 
cerning tne sufficiency or insnmcienrjr of the grain 
that he wishes to use for seed— that is, by mtudng 
trials of small quantities of it in a warm exposure or 
in flower-pots, a considerable time before the season 
of sowing, numbering the grains employed in the ex- 
periment, and examining how many of them produce 
nealthy plants. This method, if the ex^riment is 
properly conducted, must be deemed infidhble for the 
purpose in view, and may very property be employed 



by any person to ascertain the quality of the grain 
that he has in his own possession. — lb. • 

Lkne Enriclut the Fathen^ but bnpoverUkts thi 9om^^ 
The addition of lime to the land has, in nearly ail well 
cultivated countries, extensively prevailed at every 
period of authentic history. In Europe its use has 
been universal, and everywhere the same observatioa 
has been commonly made, and has become a proverb 
in almost every language. ** Lime,** the proverb eaya, 
** enriches the fiithers, but impoyerishes the sons.** 
Laid on in repeated doses, and for a length of time, 
the luxuriant crops it raises at first gradually Ml ofl, 
till at length, even with the stimulus, as it is called, of 
larger doses, the land refuses to be excited. A like 
result has been observed of late years from the appli- 
cation of gypsum, of nitrate of soda, of common salt, 
or of saltpetre. Their good effects were apparent for 
a certain number of years, but they gradually ceased 
to act, and the land was afterwaids beUeved to be eyenr 
weaker and less productive than before. How are 
these results to be explained 1 Can this apparent ex« 
haustion be prevented? Can it easily be remedied t 
Is it a necessary consequence of the use of lime, and 
of the other substances we have mentioned ? Is the 
manure or the farmer to blame for the mult ? The 
plant carries away from the soil say ten substances. 
The soil is deficient in one of these, and the plant can- 
not now. That one is lime or soda. Tou add it to 
the land, and your crops spring up luxuriantly. Re- 
joiced at this result, you add more lime, and your 
crops still grow well— for it reauires the addition of 
300 or 400 bushels to an imperial acre to add one per 
cent of lime to a soil which is 12^ inches in depth. 
But after many crops the lime at length ceases to 
benefit the land, the crops are even smaller than they 
were before lime was first added, and the farmer is at 
a dead stand. Now what has he been doing all this 
time? He has been adding one thing only in hie 
lime— 4ke has been carrying off TEN in his crops. Is 
it any wonder, then, that after a lapse of years, the 
knd should beicome poor in one or more of the other 
nine ? The iron-smelter throws into his furnace his 
ore and his coal, but he gets no metal until he puts in 
lime also. He adds a dose of lime, and he dnws off » 
running of metal. He adds more lime, and he pro- 
cures peihaps more iron. But he yery soon finds that 
lime does no further good ; he has melted out all ^ 
iron; he has exhaustM his furnace; the stimulus of 
lime has no effect He must add ore and coal agaiUr 
and a^in he vdll obtain his periodical flows of metals 
So it IS with the soil. The farmer who hopes by the 
continual addition of one thing, to make his land pro- 
duce continual good crops, hopes and acts against rea- 
son. It fs his fault that the land has become exhaust- 
ed, and the cure is in his owi» hands. Lime, therefore, 
does not necessarily "impoverish the son.'' But any 
treatment will ultimately make the land iMwrer which 
doe's not return to the soil all the things which tiie crope 
have carried off, and at least in equal proportion. — lb, 

Hbrtiadtwnd Ejaeditumto iJaU forma, — We are hi^y 
to announce the departure of Mr. Hartweg on a new 
expedition, on behalf of the Hortieultunl Society. 
Upon the present occasion the ground to be investi-' 
gated is California, the riches of which were scarcely 
touched by Mr. Dong^aa. It is a country abounding 
in handsome annuals and perenniah^ beaatiftU bushes, 
and noble trees, all of which will be haidy enough to 
bear the climate of England. The expedition is to 
last three years, and the experience which Mr. Hut- 
weg possesses of Spanish America, together with hia 
zeal and actiyity, and the ample protection which hat 
been extended to him by Her Majesty's Govemmest, 
aulliorize us to congratulate the I'eUows of the Soci- 
ety beforehand upon the valuable plants which thay 
I may expect to obtain thnro^ li&s means^— Gar. Cknm 
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Ram BoniLLBT Sbkbp.— We spoke in a little note 
in our last number, of having sold the entire flock of 
these sheep belonging to Mr. Collins, of Connecticut, 
to Mr. L. 6. Bingham, of Vermont, and that we intend- 
ed to notice them when they passed through this city, 
AS we thought they might deserve. Two yean 'ago 
last June, we inspected these Rambouillets, and 
found them superior to anything we had before seen 
in the United States. Since this we have looked over 
a good many other Merino flocks, embracing some of 
the finest native bred animals in the country; and 
with these fresh in our minds, we aver upon this 
second examination of Mr. Collins' importaUon, that 
we know no other sheep equal to them for fineness, 
softness, felting qualities, evenness, closeness, and 
weight of fleece, coupled with great size of carcase, 
style, and an indefinable air of high breeding. They 
an also thrifty, hardy, and of excellent constitution. 
We should judge them |;enerally to be from one-tenth 
to one-fifth larger in size than the average of good 
Merino sheep. Some of their fleeces are almost as 
fine as the finest Saxon, and none are of an inferior 
quality ; they are also remarkably free from gum; and 
yet the fibres of the fleece are sO fine and close together, 
as to render it almost impervious to the severest 
storms. Instead of the very objectionable gum, their 
wool is well supplied with yoik, equally diffused^ and 
imparting to the fleeea on opening it, a rich, bright 

Slden color. This, when washed in tepid water, un- 
:e gum, is easily cleansed out (being nothing but a 
pure animal soap), leaving the wool soft, and of a most 
beautiful clear wiute. 

These sheep will make an excellent cross on the 
Merino flocks of Vermont, and we recommend them 
to the attention of the breeders in that quarter. They 
are a most valuable importation, and Mr. Collins de- 
serves the thanks of the country lor his spirit and 
liberality in making it They are pure Mennos, bred 
in the Royal flock at RambouUet, one of the best pro- 
bably in Europe. The ori^nals of these superb ani- 
mals, by permission of the king, were chosen from tlie 
best flocks in Spain, about 6a years ago, and have 
•iace been bred by the French government with the 
greatest care. 

Tbavels in North AviaiCA ik thk Ybars 
1841-2 ; with Geological Observations on the United 
States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. By Charles Lyeli. 
In two volumes, with colored maps and engravings. 
Wiley fc Putnam, 161 Broadway. Price $1 .7S. We 
may congratalate America upon the great change 
wmch has latteriy taken place in the race of travel- 
lers who come among us, and see fit to publish their 
notes upon this country. Foremost among these 
•minent and candid foreigners, stands the author of 
this work. Mr. Lyell has an enlarged and unpre- 
judiced mind, and takes a fair view of things, morally 
•nd philosophically. His scientific notes are of great 
value, and make us rather proud of our country. He 
thinks America, geologically, much older than Eu- 
rope, so that we may now, with some show of reason, 
change the titles of the new and old world with her. 
We heartily commend this woric of Mr. Lyell's to our 
readers, and assure them that its pemsal will be an 
f ntellectuai treat When he finds fault, he meially 
does it with the candor of a liberal and enQghtened 
mind ; and such things as deserve praise he speaks of 
with apparent pleasure. 

Fin« Wool.— We have received verv beautiful 
•amples of Saxony wool from the flock of Mr. Nathan 
Linton, of Lebanon, Ohio. We nndentand that Mr. 



of the late H. D. Orove, of this State, with a view oi 
making a fresh cross upon it. 

Ehsat oif Guano. By J. E. Teschemaeher, We 
are indebted to Saxton & Kelt, of Boston, and Saxtoa 
& Huntington, of this city, for copies of ihia pamph- 
let of 51 pages. It is an excellent work, by on« who 
has paid great attention to the subject The account 
of experiments ^ven in it of the guano are such as 
were made in this country, which renden the pamph- 
let much more valuable lor Americans. For sale by 
Saxton & Miles, 20d Broadway. 

Stock poa the Soutb« — Mr. Vail, of Troy, re- 
cently shipped a superb bull calf, about three months 
old, to Col. Wade Hampton, of Columbia, South 
Carolina. It was got by his imported Wellington, out 
of imported Lady Bamngton, both of which animals 
are from the celebrated nerd of Mr. Bates, of York- 
shire, England. The above calf is a beautiful red 
color, of fine points, and shows high breeding. The 
price paid for nim is $300. Wellington has now gone 
to Black Rock, to serve a year in the fine herd ofMr. 
L. F. Allen, of that place. Mr. A. used Svmmetry last 
year, since sold by Mr. Vail, to CoL SherwoMl, of 
Auburn, for $300. These are prices such as no other 
man in the State has obtained ; and however the com- 
mittees of Agricultural Societies may decide, good 
breeders will exercise their own judgments in n^gard 
to selecting their stock, and paying such prices as 
they think proper. We congratulate these gentlemen 
on their purchases. The calf was selected for CoL 
fibmpton, by A. G. Summer, Esq., of Columbia, & 
C., when on here last fall, he being a capital Judge of 
stock. Quite a lot of fine Cotswold sheep, uom Mr 
Sotham's flock, went out to South Carouna at the 
same time with the Lady Bairington calf. Thess 
were designed for Messrs. Hampton, Summer, and 
othetSk Quite a movement has been made in sheep 
this ^ear. South and West We have shipped to a 
considerable number of gentlemen there, and have 
several more orders to fill. Dr. Robert R. Reed, of 
Washington, Pennsylvania, has been on here pui€)ns> 
ing a fine lot of Saxons. Mr. Beach, also, of Ohio, 
has ordered of the Grove flock through us. We have 
letters from Mr. Taintor, of Connecticut, now travel- 
ling in GermanjT, stating that he shall consign to m, 
early in the spring, a lot of superb Saxooa, lor Mr. 
Samuel C. Scoville, of Salisbury, Ct These fitcts in- 
dicate that stock matters are looking up again. We 
have no doubt that breeders of choice animals will 
hereafter obtain fair prices for all they mav have to 
sell for several years. Mr. Sotham has sold his sa 
perb cart-horses to the Messre. Eaton, of Columbus, 
Ohio ; and to othen quite a number of Hereford cat- 
tle, and Cotswold sheep. 

Cotton, pbom the Pod to tbx Factory. — ^Thit 
is an admimble little work, price 12| cents, coctsio- 
ing the history, gathering, marketing, and maau&ctar- 
ing of the great staple of the South. 

Gbiat CoaM Crop. — Mr. Paschall Morris, of Al- 
lerton Farm, near Westchester, Pa., rused a crap cf 
ten acres of com the past season, averaging om kmh 
dnd and om buahtU and thnepeckt per acre. This crop 
was awarded the first premium by the Chester and 
Delaware County Agricultural Society. It was mea- 
sured by Messrs. John North, Jr., and James Painter, 
the committee appointed for that purpose. The com- 
mittee say that a part of the field yielded at the rsle 
of 110 bushels per acre. 

To CoaEKSpONDEKTS. — Agricola, Henry J. Can- 
field, Wm Leavenworth, Querk, and £. S. are leceir- 
ed. The article on Herefords, by Mr. Stevei^s, being 
rather a long one and to be followed by othen, we 1^ 
it lie over tul January, so as to have the series cob- 



L. is breeding his animals with gnat care, and that plete in VoL V. The first, in the September Nol, wis 
«• has lately procured a buck fiom the celebnted flock ' merely prafotoiy. 
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!, Pols, ..per 100 lbs. 

Pearls,.... do. 

BALEBOPB, lb. 

BA&K, auercitron, ton, 

BEANS, White, bash. 

BEBSWAX, Am. Yellow, Ih. 

BOLT EOPB. do. 

BONES,Kround, bujfh. 

BRISTLES, Americaii, . • lb. 

BUTTER, Table, do. 

Shipping, < • • • • 'do. 

CANDLES, Mould, TkUow, do. 

Spenu, do. 

Ste arine, • do. 

CHEESE, do. 

COAL, Anthracite, 9000 lbs. 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 

COTTON do. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp, .... yard, 

Kentucky do. 

FEATHERS, lb. 

FLAX, American do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bbl. 

Fancy, « do. 

Sonthem, do. 

Richmond City Mills, do. 

Rye, "do. 

6RAIN--Wheat, Western bosh. 

Soathem, do. 

Bye, do. 

Com, Northern, <*do. 

Southern, do. 

Barley do. 

Oats, Northern, da 

Soathem, do. 

GUANO 100 lbs. 

HAY,in bales do. 

HEMP, Russia, clean, ton, 

American, watenotted, do. 

American, dew-rotted, do. 

HIDES, Dry Soathem, lb. 

HOPS, lb. 

BORNS, 100 

LEAD lb. 

Sheet and bar •••• do. 

MEAL. Com, bW 

Cora, 'hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, gal. 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 

NAVAL STORES— Tar,....* bbl. 

Pitch, do 

Rosin do. 

Torpentlno, do. 

Spints Turpentine, Soathem, .... .gal. 
OIL, Linseed, American, do. 

Castor, do. 

Lard, do. 

OILCAKE, 100 Ibe. 

FBAiS, Field, bush. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton. 

Ground, in bbls. OfSOOlte. 

PROVISIONS— Beef, Mess bbl. 

Prime, do. 

Smoked, ...lb. 

Rounds, in pickle,, .do. 

Plovk,Biess bbl. 

Prime,.. •• do. 

Lard lb. 

Bacon sides, Smoked, •... do. 

In pickle, do. 

Hams, Smoked, do. 

Plekledk do. 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 

Pickled, do. 

BICE, 100 Ibe. 

»ALT, sack, 

Common, bosh. 

SEEDB-^Clover, « '•' lb. 

Timothy...... 7bush. 

Flax, rough, do. 

dean, do. 

SODA. Ash, conVg 80 per cent, soda, ... .lb. 

Sulplmle Soda, ground, do. 

SUGAR, New Orleans, do. 

SUMAC, American, ton, 

TALLOW, lb. 

TOBACCO da 

WHISKEY, Amerlean, gal. 

WOOLw Saxony, lb. 

Neriaa, da 

Half-blood, da 

da 
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NEW YORK €ATTIi£ MARKET— Nov. 94. 

At Market, 1397 Be^ Cattle, 55 Cows and Calves, and |90O 
Sheep and I^Ambs. 

Pmiccs.— Beef Cattle were In demand at last week*s rateer 
which we renew. We give 04.50at6, to Include all qualltias. 

Cows AMU Calves.— All sold at flSofSO. 

Shbsp AMD Lambs.— The finrmer we quote at 01 a5ai».5f>, — 4 
the latter, at 7&it9.85. Left over, 900. 

Hat— Is quick at 980a933 per ton for loooe. 

RcKARKs.— jf«AM slow of sale. Cotun is mneh depfeeied, 
and a decline of ihlly ^ of a cent. Export from the United Statap 
since 1st September last, 184,458 bales ; same time last year, 
803,485 ; same time year before, 80,485. Fleur. In this artldn 
th«r« hte been great excitement since the arrival of the BritanniSy 
and prices went up as hlxh as 974K> to 07^15, for common brands. 
It has now (alien (hlly five shillings per barrel, ftom this hl^ 
price, with a steady demand. We are confident, however, thai 
these prices cannot be maintained, as shipments to Europe wili 
be attended with a heavy loss. It it a great odsfortune for th* 
American market to be so excited. We advise the i^mer8 to sell 
BOW as ranldly as possible, and be sure and gel their fog, for these 

E rices will not last long. The arrivals for the past month 
ave been very large. Com Mml Is scarce. Wheat a slight 
downward tendency, as well as all other Unds of grain. Jib- 
ln»»t9 in good request JflnaL Steret in aetive demand, at a coap 
sldemble advance. PrwUwns generally little doing. BiM 
brisk. Sngar dull. In other articles, Utile worthy of comment. 

Moneff remains plenty, firom 5^ to 7 per cent. 

di0dk«.— Steady, with few transactloBS. 

The Weather generally has been very pleasant and mild thn 
past month. Indeed, we think the past one of the most delight- 
nil Autumns we ever knew. The Fall fted is good, and much of 
the stock in this vicinity still get their Uvlng Ifom the pastnrea. 

Tlu Crept. — Nothing new remains but sugar and cotton, and 
ftom them we hear good accounts. We congratulate the hnf 
bandman on the prosperous close of the year, and, notwithstand' 
ing the drouth, we hiave reason to be thankful to Proiridenoe for 
an average abundance of crops. 

Traksactioms op thb N. T. Stats Ae. Socibty. Just a» 
our paper was made up for the pess, we received a proof sheet 
in advance of publication of the i>ecember No. of the Cultivator, 
in answer to tne article in our last signed, ** A Member." As It 
was accompanied with a threat and mmand, we shall not insert 
it till these are withdmwn. We said under the first article, of 
** A Member," that our columns were open to a reply ; but thear 
are now eflbctuaily closed by the attitude that the editor of the 
Cultivator has most unwiselyr in our opinion, seen fit to assume. - 

^jiCr To SuBscRiBBms.— We shall send the January No. fior 
1846, to all present subscribers. Such as do not wish the papef 
continued, will please return the No. immediately, with the 
name and Pos^Ofiice address, when it will be stopped. Such as 
do not iimmediutelM rstimi the No. HMUHMtUeied, we shall consider 
as subscribers to tfiie fifth volume. We wish expressly, that no re- 
mittances be made by Post Oflice drafts. Subscribers wi U ^ease 
enclose the amount of subscription direct to the pnbUshen. 

PRAIRIE FARMER. 

Volume VI., 1846. Published monthly, at Cltcsfv, lU., arfl 
per annum. In advance. Containing tbutt-two large octavo 
pages, besides a cover, on which adverttsemenu, Iec, are in- 
serted. The matter being chiefly original, and supplied by prac- 
Heal comspondents firom all parts of the West, Eastern readeck 
will not find much copied ftom other agricultural papers ; and at 
the same time it ftunishes more Information concerning the West 
than can be obtained ftom any other source. Printed In good 
style, and embellished with engravings. 

Subscriptions will be received by Saxton k. Miles, 906 Broad- 
way, New York, ftom those to whom it will be more convenleBt 
than to order it by mail. 



PERUVIAN QUANa 

Any quantity of this excellent fortUiier on 
the following prices : 

100 taa ormore, tt cents per Ib^ 
Over 50 and under 100 bags 8| do. 

Over 10 and under 50 do. 3| do. 

Less than 10 do. 3 do. 

The ban avenge about 150 lbs. each. 

A. B. ALLBN,J»7 



hand, ivMlent 



MAQNOLIA8 FOR SALE. 

Nurserymen and Gaidenen, by making immediate appBanllnii 
to A B. Allbh, at the New York Agricnltnml Waiehoose, Mo 
167 Water street, can be ftvnished eariy next spring with ttMi 
of the Magnolia Macryphlla and Gnndiflora, at fSO per thousand 
They will be careftilly packed in boxes cantaining 500 or UM 
each, and will be forwarded ftom the South bv the way of the 
Ohio river, as early as navigatkm opens, and daliveied In tlw 
origlBal packages, in good order, to 
SOLON ROBr^' 

October, 184^ 



N. Agent for the 



